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For  all  we  have  and  are, 

For  all  our  children's  fate, 
Stand  up  and  meet  the  war ; 

The  Hun  is  at  the  gate. 
Our  world  has  passed  away, 

In  wantonness  o'erthrown, 
There's  nothing  left  today 

But  steel  and  fire  and  stone. 

Though  all  we  knew  depart, 
The  old  commandments  stand. 

In  courage  keep  your  heart; 
In  strength  lift  up  your  hand. 

II. 

Once  more  we  hear  the  word 

That  sickened  earth  of  old — 
"No  law  except  the  sword, 
Unsheathed  and  uncontrolled." 
Once  more  it  knits  mankind ; 
Once  more  the  nations  go 
To  meet  and  break  and  bind 
A  crazed  and  driven  foe. 


out  ill  London,  September  3.  anil  \\as  piililislu-d  in  Aineri- 
sion  of  The  New  York  Tinies.  'i'lie  poem  is  ;i  deep-toned 
hetter    mind    of    ri^ilized     men    e^er.^whe^e. 

III. 

Comfort,  content,  delight. 

The  ages'  slow-bought  gain — 
•i'hey  shriveled  in  a  night ; 

Only  ourselves  remain 
i'o  face  the  naked  days 

In  silent  fortitude, 
Through  perils  and  dismays 

Renewed  and  re-renewed. 

Though  all  we  made  depart. 

The  old  commandments  stand. 
In  patience  keep  your  heart ; 
In  strength  lift  up  your  hand. 

IV. 

No  easy  hopes  or  lies 

Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal. 
But  iron  sacrifice 

Of  body,  will,  and  soul. 
There's  but  one  task  for  all. 

For  each  one  life  to  give. 
Who  stands  if  Freedom  fall? 

Who  dies  if  England  live? 
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THE  EVILS  OF  POOR  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,   Chair  of    p]ducatioD,  Trinity  College. 


Oue  great  hindrance  to  educational  progress  in 
the  cities  is  the  organization,  or  the  method  of 
grading  now  in  use.  It  is  a  fact,  that  this  method 
is  not  fifty  years  old  and  it  has  degenerated  or  crys- 
talized  into  the  present  form  largely  because  the 
superintendent  has  become  a  slave  to  the  organiza- 
tion rather  than  its  master,  which  he  could  easily 
become.  Normal  schools  are  being  multiplied  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  teachers  better  methods,  yet 
the  organization  may  kill  professional  spirit  and 
iJlake  the  best  methods  of  the  best  normal  schools 
next  to  useless. 

The  organization  distributes  the  courses  of  study 
through  ten  or  twelve  grades,  determines  how  much 
of  the  total  subject-matters  shall  be  attempted  in 
one  year  by  a  group  of  pupils,  and  decide  the  kind 
of  school  room  method  that  shall  prevail  in  the  in- 
stitution. 

_  Suppose  we  look  at  the  school  of  from  500  to 
1,500  pvipils.  We  can  almost  describe  the  work 
without   even  looking  inside  the  school; 

Two  Types  of  Schools. 

1.  A  room  of  from  30  to  40  pupils  where  all  the 
children  are  in  the  same  class,  and  work  as  a 
class.  As  a  rule  these  children  are  on  recitation 
the  entire  school  day.  Now  don't  deceive  yourself 
or  be  deceived  if  the  teachers  tell  you  that  every 
exercise  is  not  a  recitation,  but  that  certain  intervals 
are  study  periods  in  which  the  teacher  assists  the 
pupils  to  prepare  the  lesson.  Thirty  or  forty  chil- 
dren recite  at  the  same  time.  Thirty  or  forty  study 
at  the  same  time.  Thirty  or  forty  children  work  as 
a  unit.  And  under  these  conditions  time  is  little  dif- 
ferent, as  a  rule,  between  a  study  period  and  a  reci- 
tation period.  There  may  be  an  exceptionally  good 
teacher  now  and  then  that  will  handle  a  big  class 
like  this  to  advantage.     But  they  are  rare. 

2.  The  other  type  of  school  and  the  more  common 
tvpe  today  is  a  room  of  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils 
divided  into  two  sections.  The  one  recites  while 
the  others  study.  The  two  sections  are  usually  five 
months  apart  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  the 
same  distance  apart  at  the  end  of  the  term.  This 
tvpe  is  very  little  if  any  better  than  the  first  men- 
tioned, but  it  is  so  much  easier  to  make  of  the  second 
type  a   really  good  school. 

These  two  types  of  schools  usually  have  certain 
vpry  noticeable  and  damasring  rules  in  common. 
(^)  Children  must  complete  a  certain  percent  of 
the  work  of  a  grade  or  section  before  they  are  per- 
piitted  to  enter  a  hiarher  grade  or  section.  (2)  Chil- 
dren failing  to  make  that  percent  are  held  in  the 
jrrade  or  section  another  year  or  half  year  as  the 
case  mflv  bp.  (^)  It  is  freouently  the  case  that  the 
siioerintendpnt  decides  in  advance  how  much  work 
the  group  shall  accomplish  during  the  year,  and  he 


may  have  in  his  desk  drawer  the  morning  school 
opens  a  syllabus  showing  where  the  fifth  grade 
pupils  shall  be  on  the  first  of  next  March,  and  near 
'by  may  be  a  set  of  examination  questions  which  he 
expects  to  give  next  January. 

The  public  has  been  deceived  a  long  time  by  just 
these  two  t}'pes  of  schools  because  they  work  with 
such  machine-like  exactness.  In  fact  they  are  so 
mechanical  that  as  the  wheel  goes  round  you  can 
hear  it  click  in  the  same  place  and  time  every  year. 
This  is  the  age  of  machine  work,  and  in  every  busi- 
ness we  see  the  machine-like  methods.  That  is  why 
the  public  has  tolerated  so  long  the  machine-like 
school. 

Now  for  a  few  suggestions : 

(1)  Every  room  should  be  a  little  school  in  itself 
with  two,  three  or  four  sections  as  the  case  demands. 
Each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  do  as  much  as  it 
can  whether  that  much  is  small  or  great.  There 
should  be  an  advance  section,  small  in  number  to 
be  sure,  that  may  overtake  and  even  pass  sections 
in  the  grade  above.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  hear  every  lesson  of  this  group.  En- 
courage them  to  go  on  without  let  or  hindrance.  They 
may  read  the  literature  or  history  out  of  school. 
They  may  work  as  much  mathematics  today  as  they 
can.  There  is  no  necessity,  even  tu  assign  them  les- 
sons. Occasionally  they  may  turn  in  and  help 
the  backward  ones  in  the  room  who  may  be  a  year 
behind  them.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  they 
are  promoted  they  may  be  classified  with  pupils 
two  grades  beyond  their  present  classification,  be- 
cause they  may  have  completed  all  the  work  that 
lies  between  them  and  that  grade. 

(2)  Cut  the  number  of  daily  recitations  down  in 
the  grammar  school  to  four  or  five  and  make  them 
good,  strong  recitations,  and  correlate  the  subjects 
in  such  way  that  piipils  will  gain  in  breadth  by  the 
reduction.  For  example,  geography,  agriculture, 
nature  study  and  even  much  of  history  should  be 
taught  as  one  siibject  rather  than  as  so  many  dif- 
ferent and  unrelated  texts.  History,  civics,  and 
much  of  geography  may  be  taught  as  oue  subject. 

(3)  The  school  day  is  too  short.  "We  are  multi- 
plying the  number  of  texts  to  be  taught  and  we  are 
talking  eloquently  about  the  necessity  of  vocational 
education.  However,  the  school  day  is  shortened 
and  there  are  barely  enough  periods  in  the  present 
school  da.v  to  permit  the  subjects  to  enter,  to  say 
nothing  of  study  periods.  We  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  schools  taking  over  the  functions  of 
the  home  especially  in  the  matter  of  teaching  morals. 
Yet  the  school  keeps  the  child  the  smallest  pos- 
sible number  of  minutes  and  turns  it  on  the  streets. 
The  schools  should  return  to  the  two  session  plan. 
That  is  begin  about  8:30  and  givinsr  an  hour  or  an 

(Continued   on  page   9.) 
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THE  PLANNING  OF  LESSONS  FOR  CLASS  ROOM  WORK 

Charles  A.  McMurry :   Handboo  k  of  Practice  for  Teachers. 


1.  The  planning  of  lessons  should  be  based  first 
of  all  upon  the  larger  topic  or  whole  which  is  be- 
ing treated  in  a  series  of  lessons.  The  lesson  for 
a  single  day  is  usually  but  a  fragment  of  this  large 
topic.  For  example,  tlie  process  of  adding  fractions 
is  such  a  topic.  A  poem  like  "The  Barefoot  Boy," 
or  a  story  like  "The  Great  Stone  Face,"  is  such 
a  complete  topic  involving  a  series  of  lessons.  In 
history  or  geography  one  of  the  larger  topics,  like 
"Burgoyne's  Invasion.""  or  "The  Rhine  River,"  or 
the  "Sahara  Desert,"  may  reipiire  a  dozen  lessons 
for  a  proper  treatment. 

2.  In  planning  lessons  the  basal  idea  in  one  of 
■these  large  topics  should  be  grasped  as  the  organ- 
izing principle  which  determines  the  sequence  of 
main  headings.  To  explain  and  clear  iip  this  idea, 
to  show  its  importance  and  value  in  the  world,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  series  of  lessons.  In  the  growth 
of  this  idea  is  found  the  logical  continuity  of  the 
whole  topical  treatment. 

:l  This  topic  should  be  thought  of  and  worked 
out  as  a  complete  whole.  Avithout  regard  at  first  to 
the  individual  lessons  and  with  complete  mastery 
of  the  whole  before  the  first  lesson  is  taught.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  estimate  accurately,  at  first,  how 
many  lessons  will  be  required  to  complete  the  topic. 
As  in  the  building  of  a  house,  the  architect's  plan  is 
complete  before  the  first  day's  work  is  begun. 

4.  In  addition  to  this,  young  teachers  should  work 
out  elaboratelv  the  individual  lesson  a  day  ahead, 
going  into  fuller  details  as  to  plan,  method,  and  ma- 
terial. AVith  growing  experience,  and  skill,  this  de- 
tailed planning  can  be  much  reduced.  It  is  tedious 
and  unneeessarv  to  work  out  exact  lesson  plans  sev- 
eral days  ahead. 

5.  A  strong  logical  or  casual  sequence,  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  main  headings,  must  be 
thought  out  as  the  framework  for  the  whole  topic. 
In  doing  this,  one  should  learn  to  discriminate 
sharply  between  big  central  points  and  the  sub- 
ordinate facts  or  details  which  are  grouped  around 
them.  One  cannot  make  such  plans  without  full 
and  rich  knowledge,  nor  without  carefully  weigh- 
ing out  and  estimating  relative  values.  The  teacher 
is  under  the  necessity  of  being  a  scholar  and  an 
organizine:  thinker. 

6.  A  difficult  question  to  settle  is,  how  much  of 
concrete  data  (illustrative  or  descriptive,  facts  or 
objects,  pictures,  maps  and  diagrams")  is  required 
40  brine  out  clearly  the  main  organizing  idea  in 
the  tonic?  In  imiDortant  topics  a  very  rich  back- 
groimd  of  illustrative  and  concrete  material  is  neces- 
sar.y,  much  greater,  indeed,  than  our  textbooks 
usually  supply. 

7.  In  getting  the  materials  of  sucli  a  large  topic 
before  children  for  their  proper  mastery  and  assim- 
ilation, the  teacher  must  hold  strongly  to  his  well- 
planned  outline.  He  will  use  skill  in  presentation, 
free  discussion,  question  and  answer,  as  important 
means  for  realizing  the  matured  plan  or  organiza- 
tion. 

8.  On  the  basis  of  this  plan  the  children  will  be 
held  to  a  reasonable  complete  oral  or  written  re- 
production of  the  main  substance  of  thought.  Such 


reproductions  and  the  free  use  of  blackboard  sketch- 
ing or  drawing,  together  with  maps,  pictures,  and 
other  methods  of  concrete  illustration,  are  chiefly 
valuable  as  means  for  clarifying  and  emphasizing 
the  simple  basal  outline  of  topics. 

9.  To  work  out  a  well-organized  plan  for  the 
treatment  of  a  topic  requires  studious,  thoughtful, 
scholarly  mental  effort ;  to  hold  firmly  to  this  out- 
line through  the  shifting  vicissitudes  of  lively  class 
instruction  and  discussion  is  a  far  more  difficult 
task, 

10.  In  the  full  planning  and  treatment  of  such 
large  topics,  one  danger  is  that  of  spreading  out 
too  much  into  interesting,  multitudinous  details.  Ex- 
cellent teachers  are  tempted  by  the  richness  of  the 
thought  materials  to  overelaborate  the  topics  and 
to  run  off  on  side  issues.  The  main  difficulty  is  that 
of  keeping  us  a  proper  balance  between  the  illus- 
trative facts  and  details  and  the  important  central 
ideas. 

11.  In  the  oral  presentation  and  discussion  of 
these  large  topics  each  important  heading  often 
requires  the  solution  of  a  problem,  the  thoughtful 
weighing  of  facts  to  reach  some  important  residt, 
i.  e.  independent  thinking  and  reasoning.  In  many 
of  these  large  topics  we  have  simply  a  series  of  in- 
teresting and  thought-provoking  problems  to  solve, 
e.  g.,  in  history,  geography,  and  science. 

12.  The  fundamental  idea  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  one  of  these  large  topics  needs  to  be 
released  from  the  narrow  local  surroundings  in 
which  it  is  first  clearly  discovered  and  its  appli- 
cability to  a  far  wider  field  of  experience  shown. 
By  comparisons  on  a  wider  scale,  this  larger,  more 
nearly  universal,  meaning  and  value  of  the  idea  is 
gradually  brought  to  light. 

13.  To  institute  and  carry  forward  a  series  of 
comparisons  by  which  a  local  concept  expands  into 
a  national  or  even  world  idea,  points  out  the  second 
stage  in  the  handling  of  a  large  topic.  This  step  of 
comparison,  with  the  inference  and  enlargements 
of  thought  involved,  opens  \ip  great  possibilities 
to  instruction. 

14.  The  final  step  in  this  extended  thought  move- 
ment is  a  present-day  application  of  this  idea  to 
society,  a  problem  in  which  this  idea  is  trying  to 
realize  itself  under  present  conditions. 

15.  In  working  out  the  plan  for  individual  dail.y 
lessons,  on  the  basis  of  the  larger  plan  of  a  whole 
topic,  the  special  form  of  questions,  the  sort  of  illus- 
trative examples,  the  use  of  pictures,  maps  and  dia- 
grams, board  work,  drills  and  reviews,  the  compari- 
sons and  applications  can  be  worked  out  in  detail, 

16.  In  closing  the  treatment  of  one  of  these  large 
topics  a  decisive  test,  oral  or  written,  of  the  chil- 
dren's knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  subject  should 
be  made.  The  principal  or  supervisor  may  do  this 
to  the  best  advantage 

17.  These  large  topics  constitute  milestones  in 
the  children's  progress  in  knowledge  and  thinking 
power.  The  careful  planning  or  laying  out  of  such 
topical  campaigns  of  study  and  their  classroom 
treatment  involve  the  use  of  all  the  principles  of 
classroom  instruction, 
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TYPES  OF  ORAL  LANGUAGE  LESSONS 

By  Lula  Ocillee  Andrews.  Associate  Professor  of  the    Teaeliiiig  of  English.  George 

Teachers,   Na  shville,  Tenn. 


Peabodv  ('oUege  for 


I. 
The  Conversation  Lesson. 

1.  Subject  of  the  Lesson:  "Some  Familiar  Signs 
of  Rain."' 

2.  Time:  Middle  or  last  of  April. 

3.  Place :  Fourth  or  Fifth  Grade. 
4.  Aims  of  the  Lesson : 

(a)  To  draw  every  child  into  a  free  and  lively 
discussion  and  stimulate  each  one  to  contribute  his 
best  thought  and  expression  to  the  conversation  for 
the  sake  of  everybody  else's  pleasure  and  profit. 

(b)To  ([uieken  the  children's  interest   in  a   fas 
cinating  phase  of  folklore  and  set  them  searching 
eagerly  for  the  completest  list  possible  of  the  rain 
signs  known  in  their  own  communitj-. 

5.  Previous  or  Simultaneous  Related  Lessons: 
Langiuige :    A  conversation  lesson  on  "The  Rain. 

Where  It  Comes  Prom  and  What  It  Does."  the  day 
before  this  lesson. 

Poems:  A  Sudden  Shower,  by  James  Whiteond) 
Riley;  April  Rain,  by  Robert  Loveman ;  Before  the 
Shower,  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrieh. 

Geography:  Rainfall:  weather  observations  and 
records. 

Xature  Study :  Simple  exeprimeiits  in  evaporation 
and  condensation. 

Music :  Several  prety  rain  songs. 

6.  Previous  Assignment  for  This  Lesson :  To- 
morrow we  shall  continue  our  conversati(m  about 
the  rain  by  talking  about  some  familiar  signs  of 
rain.  Ask  the  members  of  the  family,  the  cook, 
the  gardener,  and  the  farm-hands  what  old-fashion- 
ed rain  proverbs  they  know  best.  Let  us  see  who 
can  tell  us  the  greatest  number  of  these  tomorrow. 

7.  Discussion: 

People  have  always  seemed  fond  of  signs  of  ev- 
ery kind.  Many  queer  and  interesting  signs  and 
superstitions  have  come  down  to  us  from  long,  long 
ago.  These  strange  saying  are  about  good  and  bad 
luck,  marriages  and  deaths,  and  all  sorts  of  fa- 
miliar everyday  things  nearest  to  our  lives.  Many 
of  the  best  known  are  about  the  weather,  especially 
the  rain.  Some  persons  seem  to  have  become  good 
weather  prophets  through  a  long  aeciuaintance  with 
these  signs.  jSTo  doubt  many  of  them  have  some " 
truth  back  of  them,  but  many  others  are  pure  super- 
stitions, interesting  but  unreliable. 

AVhich  of  these  signs  are  counneeted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sky  or  clouds .'  In  St.  liuke,  Christ 
says:  "When  you  see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west 
straightway  ye  say:  'There  cometh  a  shrower;  and 
so  it  is,  "  Do  eloiuls  in  the  west  mean  rain  for  us? 
Do  you  know  why  they  meant  rain  in  Palestine'- 

Which  of  these  signs  are  connected  with  wiutl. 
thunder,  or  lighting?  With  somke,  fog,  or  frost? 
With  the  sun  or  the  moon?  Longfellow,  in  The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  which  most  of  you  know, 
uses  one  of  these  : 

"Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring. 
And  tonight  no  moon  we  see." 

Which  of  these  sayings  have  to  do  with  aninuils, 


birds,  and  insects,  and  the  way  the.y  act?  Shake- 
speare describes  some  one  as  "clamorous  as  a  par- 
rot against  the  rain."  What  did  he  mean?  Do 
you  know  anything  else  that  is  clamorous  against 
the  rain? 

W^hat  signs  depend  upon  the  appearance  of  trees, 
I>lants  and  flowers? 

Which  are  connected  with  sounds? 

Which  arc  connected  with  persons  and  their  feel- 
in  g.s^? 

What  superstitious  chai'uis  are  supposed  to  bring 
rain  in  dr.v  weather? 

What  signs  of  clearing  oif  do  we  often  hear? 

Here  are  some  verses,  called  Signs  of  Rain,  which 
were  writtn  by  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vacci- 
nation. Should  you  like  to  hear  them?  And  here, 
too,  is  a  short  poem  by  Aldrieh,  called  Before  the 
Shower..  Notice  what  signs  he  speaks  of.  Do  you 
rcL-all  any  other  poem  or  any  story  that  makes  use 
of  such  signs? 

Which  signs  have  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  them? 
Which  are  mostly  superstition?  What  persons  be- 
lieve most  in  such  signs?  Why?  How  did  such 
sayings  ever  come  into  existence  ? 

8.  Suggestive  Assignment  for  Next  Lesson:  Many 
i)f  these  rain  signs  are  in  rimes  and  cou]ilets,  as, — 
■'When  the  donkey  blows  his  horn, 
"Tis  time  ti)  hduse  vdur  hay  aud  corn." 
And  again, 

''A  sunshiuing  shower 
Won't   last    half    an    hour." 

Shouldn't  yon  like  to  see  how  many  of  these  verses 
you  can  collect  by  tomorrow?  And  shouldn't  you 
like,  also,  to  put  some  of  these  sayings  into  rimes 
of  your  own?  We  will  try  that  tomorrow,  if  you  wish. 
Some  of  my  pupils  once  did  that  very  well,  aud  I 
will  read  some  of  their  verses  after  you  have  made 
yours. 

Note  to  Teachers. — This  is  merely  a  suggestive  les- 
son plan.  With  the  necessary  changes  in  materials, 
both  for  language  and  the  group  of  related  sub- 
jects, such  a  lesson  may  be  readily  adapted  into 
a  series  appropriate  for  fall  or  winter.  The  subject 
of  this  particular  lesson  in  the  series  might  well 
be  "Some  Signs  of  an  Earlv  Fall,"  or  "Some  Signs 
of  a  Severe  Winter,"  or  the  more  general  topic, 
"Some  Cold  Weather  Signs" — or  any  other  preferred 
adaptation. 

Such  lessons,  frecpiently  enjoyed,  should  finally 
show  desirable  results  in  encouraging  children  to 
greater  ease  and  freedom  in  speech:  in  stimulating 
them  to  think  to  some  purpose  before  trying  to  talk ; 
in  coaxing  the  diihdent  out  of  their  shyness;  in  re- 
straining the  overbold  by  teaching  them  a  courteous 
consideration  for  the  rights  and  pleasure  of  others 
in  a  conversation;  in  providing  a  natural  meeting 
])laee  for  the  language  interests  with  other  school 
subjects  and  with  the  intimate  aifairs  of  daily  life; 
in  revealing  to  a  (piietly  watchful  teacher  the  pre- 
valent errors  of  her  class  so  that  she  nmy  provide 
for  their  most  urgent  needs  in  overcoming  objec- 
tionable usage  and  acc}uiring  attractive  habits  of 
speech. 
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A  EUROPEAN  WAR  AND  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of   Education,  Trinity  College. 


The  world  of  todaj'  is  studying  the  geography  of 
Europe  as  it  has  never  studied  it  in  all  history. 
Why?  Because  nearly  all  Europe  is  divided  into  two 
great  war  parties  and  the  greatest  struggle  of  history 
is  now  threatening  every  country  in  Europe.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Germany  on  one  side  and  Russia, 
Prance,  England,  Belgium,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and 
Portugal  on  the  other  side  of  the  conflict  are  now  at 
at  war,  with  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  Turkey, 
Greece  and  the  remairdng  Balkan  States  mobilizing 
their  troops  and  waiting  developments. 

Books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  are  telling  the 
story  of  the  struggle  and  describing  boundary  lines, 
geographical  barriers  and  startegic  positions.  They 
are  telling  the  story  of  ancient  feuds  and  patriotic 
zeal,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  petty  kingdoms  and  the 
disintegration  of  ancient  states.  It  takes  all  these 
stories  and  more  to  understand  the  cause  of  the 
present  great  European  war,  and  the  sudden  mobili- 
zation of  the  great  armies  of  Europe. 

But  let  us  study  first  the  geography  of  Europe. 
Lay  the  map  before  you  as  I  am  now  doing  and  lo- 
cate first  of  all  Austria-Hungary  and  then  go  south- 
ward until  your  eye  rests  on  Turkey.  Between  these 
two  countries  are  the  Balkan  States  of  Servia,  Ron- 
mania,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  Albania,  and 
south  of  Albania  is  Greece.  As  we  look  at  the  map, 
suppose  we  review  briefly  the  history  of  this  penin- 
sula. 

Mohammedan  Control  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

From  the  '3d  century  until  the  coming  of  the 
Turks  in  the  l-ith  century  the  peninsula  was  ruled 
in  turn  by  many  different  races  of  people.  First 
came  the  great  Slavonic  immigration  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury, which  like  the  moving  Goths,  Vandals  and 
French  continued  to  pour  into  the  peninsula  for 
four  centuries.  In  the  7th  century  the  Serbs  in- 
vaded the  northwestern  regions  of  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Montenegro  and  Albania.  At  the  end 
of  the  7th  century  the  Bulgars,  a  Turanian  race, 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  in  the  9th  century  conquer- 
ed Adrianople.  These  three  migrations  gave  to  the 
peninsula  the  three  leading  races  of  people,  the 
Slavs,  the  Serbs,  and  the  Bulgarians.  These  and 
other  races  that  came  into  the  peninsula  carried  on 
a  constant  war  with  one  another,  and  were  so  weak- 
ened by  feuds  that  they  were  unable  to  oppose  the 
Turks  when  they  crossed  the  iiosphorus  in  the  14th 
century,  when  both  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  the 
two  leading  races,  were  defeated.  Under  Moham- 
med 11.  (,l-±51-l-±yi)  the  Turks  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  peninsula.  Constantinople  was  taken 
in  1453,  Bosnia  in  1463,  Albania  in  1478.  In  the  16th 
century  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
(1520-1566)  attained  their  greatest  power.  In  1683 
the  Turks  besieged  Vienna,  the  present  capital  of 
Austria,  but  were  defeated  and  since  that  time  Turk- 
ish power  in  the  Balkans  has  been  on  the  decline. 
Greece  regained  her  independence  of  Turkey  in  1829 
and  Servia  in  1830.  But  the  great  breakup  of  the 
peninsula  came  in  1878.  A  large  Bulgarian  princi- 
pality was  created,  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  en- 
larged and  Roumauia  was  created  into  a  province. 


In  1880,  1881,  and  1886  these  provinces  were  de- 
clared free  and  independent  and  their  boundaries 
enlarged. 

The  Importance  of  This  Peninsula. 

The  Balkan  States  of  which  Servia  is  the  most  im- 
portant from  a  geographical  standpoint,  are  in  a  di- 
rect line  between  Europe  and  Asia.  A  great  im- 
perial power  occupying  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula 
would  be  in  a  position  to  control  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea,  therefore 
the  commerce  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal.  It 
would  control  the  railway  routes  between  Europe 
and  Asia  and  the  inland  commerce  of  Persia,  India 
and  China.  A  canal  is  now  being  pro.iected  to  unite 
Salomlia  on  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
on  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Danube  river,  in 
order  that  the  large  commerce  of  the  Danube  valley 
may  find  an  all  water  route  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  give  an  easy  outlet  to  the  growing  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests  of  Austria  and  even  of 
Germany. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Turks  captured  Constanti- 
nople in  the  15th  century  and  occupied  these  Balkan 
States.  You  will  recall,  furthermore,  that  the  Turks 
wre  able  by  this  act  to  control  the  commerce  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  East.  They  not  only  con- 
trolled it,  but  they  shut  Europe  out  of  the  East  and 
created  consternation  throughout  the. civilized  world 
and  Columbus  sailing  westward  looking  for  a  new 
commercial  route  to  India  discovered  America. 
From  that  time  until  the  present  Europe  has  been 
afraid  of  any  power  that  shows  strength  enough  to 
occupy  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  That  accounts  to 
some  extent  for  the  decline  of  Turke.y  and  the  break 
up  of  the  peninsula  into  small  states.  Russia  at- 
tempted to  gain  control  of  a  part  of  this  peninsula 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  the  result  was 
the  great  Crimean  war  in  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  Turkey,  and  the  Italian  kingdom  of  Sardina 
put  an  end  to  Russia's  ambition.  In  1908,  when 
Russia  was  weakened  by  the  war  with  Japan,  Aus- 
tria annexed  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, two  provinces  that  racially  belong  to  Ser- 
via. You  will  see  from  the  location  of  these  two 
states  that  Austria  increased  her  power  on  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  and  cut  Servia  off  entirely  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  sea. 

Only  a  year  ago,  the  Balkan  States  united  in  driv- 
ing Turkey  out  of  the  Balkan  territory  and  into 
Constantinople.  Throughout  this  war  Austria  was 
constantly  threatening  the  Balkan  States  and  all 
Europe  stood  under  arms  watching  the  war  and 
keeping  its  eyes  iipon  Austria,  since  her  desire  for 
territory  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  not  only  the  re- 
sult of  political  ambition,  but  springs  from  her  con- 
stant endeavor  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  and  to 
prevent  Russia,  her  hereditary  enemy  on  the  north, 
from  reaching  it. 

Austria-Hungary,  therefore,  is  the  kingom  today 
that  is  threatening  the  independence  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  the  power  that  has  designs  on  this 
peninsula  disturbs  today  as  in  the  past  the  equili- 
brium of  Europe.  But  Austria  is  threatened  con- 
stantly by  the  Servians,  who  have  increased  wonder- 
fully in  number  since  the  indepenednee  of  Servia. 
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The  Occasion  of  the  War. 

Ou  June  28  last  the  Austrian  frown  Prince  was 
assassinated  in  the  capital  of  Bosnia.  You  should 
remember  that  Bosnia  is  the  little  province  that  Aus- 
tria seized  in  1908.  Austria  claims  that  the  assassi- 
nation was  the  result  of  an  active  conspiracy  of 
Servians.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  the  Servians 
have  long  suspected,  and  events  have  .iustified  the 
suspicion  that  Austria  desires  to  annex  Servia  itself. 
Therefore  there  has  existed  in  Servia  and  in  Bosnia 
a  very  intense  anti-Austrian  feeling,  and  since  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  is  very  old  and  near 
the  end  of  his  existence  and  since  the  Crown  Prince 
who  was  murdered  was  a  very  strong  and  aggressive 
prince  and  heir  to  the  throne  the  Servians  naturally 
feared  for  their  safety  on  the  death  of  the  old  Em- 
peror.    These   facts    being   apparent   to   both   Aus- 


But  ill  IflOS  Austria  did  what  Russia  was  not  per- 
mitted to  do,  and  Russia  now  fearing  that  Austria 
with  50,000,000  inhabitants  will  overpower  and  an- 
nex Servia,  a  little  province  with  3,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  this  way  gain  control  of  a  larger  part 
of  the  Balkan  territory,  began  to  make  demands 
on  Austria  and  to  move  troops  to  the  Austria  bor- 
der. 

But  Russia  is  an  ancient  enemy  of  Germany  and 
the  Germans  and  Austriaus  are  not  only  related  as 
to  race  but  strong  commercial  ties  bind  the  two  to- 
gether. Therefore  Germany  demanded  of  Russia  to 
cease  mobilizing  her  troo]_is  and  in  the  meantime 
made  etforts  to  have  Austria  and  Servia  settle  their 
troubles  without  war.  But  Russia  became  so  active 
tliat  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia  and  from  that 
time  the  centre  of  iuerest  has  shifted  to  Germany 
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trians  and  Servians  it  is  only  natural  that  Austria 
should  make  heavy  demands  on  Servia.  But  all  the 
demands  made  by  Austria  were  assented  to  by  Ser- 
via except  one.  That  exception  was  the  refusal  of 
Servia  to  permit  Austrian  officials  to  sit  upon  boards 
of  inquiry  regarding  acts  of  conspiracy  by  Servians 
against  Austria,  and  Austria  jiromptly  declared  war 
against  Servia. 

The  Cause  of  a  European  War. 

The  world  has  almost  forgotten  the  tragedy  in 
Bosnia  on  that  fateful  day,  June  28.  Soon  after 
Austria  declared  war  Russia  became  aroused  and  be- 
gan to  mobilize  her  troops.  You  should  remember 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  in  the  Crimean  war  kept 
Russia  from  seizing  a  part  of  the  Balkan  territory. 
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and  the  woi-ld  hears  little  of  jlie  war  lietweeii  Servia 
and  Austria. 

Jt  is  entirely  probable  that  the  Gerniaii  Emperor 
sincerely  desire  peace  in  Europe.  But  he  sees  Rus- 
sia, his  ancient  enemy  and  a  different  race  of  jDeoplc, 
always  threatening  his  border  from  the  east.  In 
1870  Germany  was  victorious  over  I^Vance  and  took 
possession  of  French  territory  which  she  has  held 
since  that  war  and  France  has  been  waiting  an  op- 
portunity to  wipe  out  the  shame  of  Sedan.  Thus 
Germany  is  wedged  in  lietween  two  powerful  ene- 
mies, Russia  and  France.  The  commercial  interests 
of  Germany  and  England  has  contiieted  almost  to 
the  point  of  war  more  than  once  during  recent  years. 
If  Germauv  and  Austria  should  be  successful  and 
(Continued  ou  page  19.) 
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STORIES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


IThese  storic-s  are  selected  with  care  and  are  for 
teachers  to  read  to  children  in  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades.  They  might  form  the  basis  of  good 
oral  or  written  language  lessons.] 

A  WEDDING  ON  HORSEBACK. 

Aunt  Olive  Eastman  tells  in  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion the  story  of  her  marriage  in  Kentucky  in  the 
early  pioneer  days  when  most  of  the  travel  was  on 
horseback. 

"There  was  a  minister  named  Penny  who  preach- 
ed in  a  log  cabin  up  in  Kentucky."  said  Aunt  Olive, 
"and  we  started,  Polk  and  I,  one  spring  morning 
to  get  him  to  marry  us.  We  had  but  one  horse  for 
the  journey.  I  rode  on  a  kind  of  a  separate  saddle 
behind  Polk,  and  we  started  oif  as  happy  as  prairie 
lovers. 

"Well,  the  minister.  Penny,  lived  across  the  Ken- 
tuck.y  river.  It  was  night  when  we  came  to  the  river 
opposite  his  place  and  the  water  was  so  deep  that 
we  couldn't  ford  it.  The  moon  was  up  by  that  time 
and  the  night  was  mild  and  beautiful.  We  could 
see  the  knots  burning  in  Parson  Penny's  cabin, 
and  we  knew  that  he  was  there  although  we  couldn't 
see  him. 

' '  '  What  are  we  to  do  now  ? '  "  said  I  to  Polk. 

"  'We'll  have  to  go  home  again,'  said  he  teasing 
me. 

"  'Holler.'  said  I.  "Blow  the  horn.'  We  had 
taken  a  horn  along  with  us  and  he  gave  a  piercin' 
blast,  and  T  shouted  out,  'Elder  Penny,  Elder 
Penny  1 ' 

"The  door  of  the  cabin  over  the  river  opened,  and 
the  elder  came  out  and  stood  there,  mysterious  like, 
in  the  light  of  the  fire. 

"'Who  be  ye?'  he  called.  'Hello!  What  is 
wanted?' 

"  'We're  coming  to  be  married,'  shouted  Polk. 
'  Coming  to  be  married — married.  How  shall  we  get 
across  the  river?' 

"  'The  Ford,  too  deep;  it  can't  be  done.  Who 
be  ye  ? '  shouted  the  elder  again. 

"  'I'm  Polk— Polk  Eastman!'  shouted  Polk. 

"  'I'm  Olive  Pratt,  Olive  Pratt— Olive  ! '  I  shouted. 

"  'Well,  you  just  stay  where  you  be,  and  I'll 
marry  you.'  So  he  began  shouting  atthe  top  of  his 
voice.  'Do  you,  Olive  Pratt,  take  that  there  man, 
over  there  on  the  horse,  to  be  your  husband,  hey?' 

"I  shouted  back,  'yessir!' 

"  'Do  you,  Polk  Eastman,  take  that  there  woman, 
over  there  on  the  horse,  to  be  your  wife  ? ' 

"  'Yes,  Elder,'  Polk  shouted  back,  that  is  what 
I  came  for  ! ' 

"  'Then,'  said  tlie  nnnister,  'jdiu  your  right 
hands.'  " 

"Polk  put  his"  hand  over  his  .shoulder  and  I  took 
it,  and  the  horse  seeing  the  advantage,  went  to  nib- 
bling young  sproi;ts. 

■'The  elder  then  shouted,  'I  pronounce  you  man 
and  wife!  You  can  go  home  now,  and  I'll  make  a 
record  of  it,  and  ray  wife  shall  witness  it.  Good 
luck  to  you.    Let  us  pray.' 

"Polk  hitched  up  the  reins  and  the  horse  stood 
still.    How  solemn  it  seemed !    The  woods  were  still 


and  dark.  You  could  hear  the  water  rushing  in 
the  timl)ers.  The  full  moon  hung  in  the  clear  sky 
over  the  river,  and  seemed  to  lie  on  the  water  like 
a  sjjarkling  boat. 

"Polk  and  I  rode  back  home  through  the  moon- 
light. That  was  our  wedding  trip.  I  was  happy 
then,"  concluded  the  old  lady,  softly. 

A  STORY  OF  SUGAR. 

"Do  you  know  what  sugar  is?''  asked  Uncle  Jim, 
as  he  handed  his  small  nieces  a  box  of  creamy-white 
candj'. 

Both  Mary  and  Constance  laughed  at  his  ques- 
tion and  Mary  said:  "Of  course  we  do.  Uncle  Jim. 
Sugar  is  sweet." 

"So  is  molasses,  and  so  is  honey,"  said  Uncle 
Jim,  smilingly. 

Then  Mary  and  Constance  were  puzzled.  They 
knew  that  one  kind  of  sugar  was  made  by  boiling 
down  the  sap  from  maple  trees,  but  they  thought 
this  was  used  in  making  a  delicious  syrup  or  a  kind 
of  brown  candy.  But  they  had  never  thought  about 
the  sweet  white  grains  of  sugar  which  made  the  oat 
meal  taste  so  good,  and  the  nice  yellow  cakes  so 
delicioiis. 

"Thousands  of  years  ago,"  said  Uncle  Jim,  "a 
little  girl  in  India  saw  her  big  brother  cut  down  the 
tall  stalks  of  cane  and  crush  it  between  heavy  rollers 
and  take  the  sweet  juice  and  put  it  in  a  kettle  and 
boil  it  down  until  there  was  nothing  left  except  a 
brownish  sugar.  These  people  in  far  away  India 
taiight  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  how  to  make 
s\igar  from  the  cane  that  is  known  today  as  sugar- 
cane, and  we  learned  the  same  lesson  from  the  people 
of  Europe. 

"But  is  this  candy  made  from  the  sugar  of  the 
sugar-cane?"  asked  Mary. 

Uncle  Jim  shook  his  head.  "Sugar  is  made  also 
from  beets.  From  red  beets,  like  those  that  grow 
in  your  father's  garden." 

"And  is  this  candy  made  from  beets?"  asked  Con- 
stance. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Uncle  Jim,  smiling.  "Beets 
are  planted  all  over  the  world,  and  great  buildings 
erected  to  crush  out  the  sweet  juice  and  boil  it  down 
into  clean  white  sugar,  so  that  small  girls  can  have 
bowls  of  oat  meal,  and  boxes  of  candy,  and  nice 
cakes. 

"Does  everybody  make  sugar  from  sugar-cane  or 
sugar  beets?"  asked  Mary. 

"No,  in  China  little  girls  help  to  gather  maize, 
a  plant  like  our  Indian  corn,  and  when  that  is 
crushed  there  is  a  sweet  liquid  which  the  Chinese 
boil  to  make  sweets  for  small  people." 

"Well,"  said  Constance,  "How  funny!" 

"Yes,"  replied  Uncle  Jim,  "If  you  ever  go  to 
California  you  will  see  acres  and  acres  of  land  all 
planted  with  beets,  planted  on  purpose  to  be  gath- 
ered and  crushed  into  sweet  juice  and  boiled  down 
into  sugar.  In  all  the  northern  states  there  are 
fields  and  fields  of  sugar-cane  growing  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  many  northei-n  states  there  are  forests 
of  sugar  maple  trees  that  give  a  sweet  juice. 
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Mary  picked  out  a  round  white  peppermint  from 
her  box  of  candies  and  looked  at  it  wonderingly. 

"I  suppose  that  was  a  beet  once,"  she  said. 

"And  this  was  a  tall  stalk  of  sugar-cane  that  grew 
in  Cuba  or  the  southern  states,"  said  Constance. 

HOW  THE   FAIRIES  PAINTED  THE   PANSIES. 

Aunt  Isabelle  was  working  in  the  garden  when  the 
children  came  trooping  round  the  corner  of  the 
house. 

"Pick  out  the  flower  you  like  the  best  of  all," 
she  said,  "and  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  it." 

They  had  hard  work  to  agree,  because  it  was 
late  fall  and  there  were  only  a  few  flowers  left,  but 
Prances  spied  a  few  modest  little  pansies,  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  the  best  of  all.  They  agreed, 
and  so  Marjorie  announced: 

"We've  thought  it  all  over.  Aunt  Isabelle,  and 
Ave  want  a  pansy  story." 

"It  is  very  appropriate  that  you  want  a  pansy 
story  after  thinking  it  over."  she  said  laughing, 
"because  our  name  for  the  pansy  comes  from  a 
French  word  which  means  thoiight.  It  is  often 
called  the  flowers  of  remembrance.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  flowers  that  grow  in  our  gardens,  and  it 
has  many  different  names,  several  dozen  in  our  own 
language,  heart's  ease,  lady's  delight,  three  faces. 
and  under-a-hood  are  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
names  for  it." 

"But  tell  us  the  pansy  story,"  urged  Frances. 

"The  pansy  has  as  many  stories  as  it  has  varieties 
and  names,"  went  on  Aimt  Isabelle,  "but  I  think 
the  prettiest  one  is  about  the  fairies  who  painted 
the  pansy.  Tlie  story  tells  us  that  one  night  the 
fairies  had  ventured  oiit  of  their  hiding  places,  and 
had  met  near  the  home  of  a  little  siclv  girl  to  talk 
over  what  they  could  do  to  make  the  world  brighter 
and  better,  botli  for  her  and  everybody  else. 

"One  fairy  suggested  that  they  make  a  new 
flower.  But  at  last  they  decided  to  take  a  big  bed 
of  plain  white  pansies  and  make  them  more  beauti- 
ful. So  they  hurried  away  for  the  acorn  cups  in 
which  they  mixed  their  paints,  and  their  paint 
brushes,  which  were  made  from  the  down  of  the 
dandelion. 

To  mix  tlie  proper  colors  they  took  blue  from 
the  sky.  red  from  the  sunset,  yellow  from  the  sun- 
beams and  brown  from  the  earth  itself.  "Wlien  the 
colors  were  mixed  so  that  they  had  the  most  beau- 
tiful shades  and  tints  which  the  fairy  world  knew, 
thev  painted  each  others'  pretty  faces  on  the  white 
pansies  in  the  bed.  They  sketched  in  the  portraits 
with  grreat  skill,  and  when  the  sick  girl  saw  them 
the  next  morninar  she  knew  that  the  fairies  had  been 
to  see  her  in  the  night,  and  her  heart  was  very 
happy.  And  from  that  day  to  tlTis  the  fairy  faces 
in  the  little  pansies  have  inade  the  world  brighter 
and  brisrhter. " 

And  the  children  looked  closely  at  the  pansies 
wliich  Aunt  Isabelle  picked  for  them,  and  thought 
the  pretty  fairy  faces  were  easy  to  see,  which  made 
the  storv  seem  more  real. 


go  hand  in  hand,  and  each  is  an  aid  to  the  other  in 
the  vast  majority  of  words.  Hence  the  importance 
of  giving  attention  to  both  arts  for  tlie  purpose 
of  both  speaking  and  writing. 

"We  are  having  in  Nebraska  schools  a  splendid 
revival  in  spelling.  What  we  now  need  is  a  new 
evangelism  of  pronunciation.  Various  daily  exer- 
cises are  required  in  our  schools  to  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  the  orthoepic  art.  One  device  to  this  end 
is  the  preparation  of  lists  of  words  on  blackboard 
or  chart,  with  vigorous  daily  individual  and  concert 
practice  thereon  until  results  are  apparent  in  the 
reading  and  conversation  of  pupils.  The  following 
is  a  suggestive  list  of  monosyllables,  and  the  wise 
teacher  will  not  venture  upon  their  pronunciation 
without  consulting  the  dictionary,  unless  alreadj' 
absolutely  certain  she  can  pronounce  them  cor- 
rectly: 


on 

cud 

song 

height 

with 

root 

ant 

wash 

often 

can't 

aunt 

food 

frog 

dog 

soot 

sure 

truths 

fear 

hear 

laugh 

half 

hoof 

poor 

news 

A  pupil's  success  in  spelling  and  pronunciation  is 
determined  largely  by  his  first  acquaintance  Avith 
a  word,  and  the  teacher  can  do  no  greater  service 
than  to  create  a  desire  for  accuracy  at  the  start. 
Daily  exercises  in  pronunciation  will  do  much  to 
arouse  a  proper  ambition  and  to  establish  a  word- 
conscience  such  that  the  pupil  will  feel  that  he  is  a 
sinner  if  he  guesses  either  in  his  spelling  or  pronun- 
ciation. 


SERMONS  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

No.  1.  Be  serious  but  not  too  serious  in  your 
teahing.     Take  time  for  a  smile  onec  in  a  while. 

No.  2.  Vary  your  plans  of  presenting  your  les- 
son.    "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 

No.  3.  Don't  wait  for  the  spelling,  writing,  and 
language  periods  to  teach  these  subjects. 

No.  4.  Don't  get  into  the  habit  of  repeating  pu- 
pils' ansAvers. 

N.  5.  Have  no  fear  of  fresh  air;  it  hurts  no  one. 
The  lack  of  it  may  kill  you. 

No.  6.  Your  duty  is  not  done  Aviien  you  have 
pointed  out  pupils'  errors. 

No.  7.  Mediate  on  the  old  proverb,  "A  constant 
drop  of  Avater  Avears  away  the  hardest  stone."  Re- 
view! Repeat!  ReAicAv! — Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education. 


PRONUNCIATION  DRILLS. 

Prof.  F.  M.   Grearg.   in   Nebraska   Teacher. 
Even  though  the  English  language  is  unphonetic 
in  its  orthography,  yet  pronunciation  and  spelling 
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(Continued  from  page  3.) 

hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  close  about  four  o'clock. 
In  this  way  the  schools  may  keep  the  child  all  day 
and  devote  the  atfernoons  to  A'ocational  or  industrial 
Avork,  or  as  a  period  of  preparation  for  much  of 
the  Avork  of  the  folloAA^ing  morning.  With  such  a 
plan  as  this  Ave  will  hear  less  about  the  parents 
worrying  their  lives  aAvay  trying  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren at  night. 

These  thoughts  are  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  the 
city  schools.  We  invite  discussion  of  each  or  all  of 
the  points  of  criticism  and  suggestions. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


HISTORY  IN  LOWER   GRADES. 

"What  portion  of  our  history  is  best  suited  to  be- 
ginners? "We  think  that  simple,  thrilling  biogra- 
phies of  early  pioner  life  will  best  waken  the  in- 
terest of  younger  children.  Contrast  the  Inxiii-ies 
of  life  in  the  present  age  with  the  hardships  to  which 
the  pioneers  were  subject. 

We  desire  also  to  secure  an  appreciative  insight 
into  the  beginning  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
society.  Children  cannot  understand  this  in  its  pres- 
ent complexity.  Going  back,  however,  to  a  simple, 
social  state,  they  may  more  easily  see  the  chief 
elements.  One  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  history 
is  to  discover  how  out  of  simple  early  conditions 
step  by  step  our  present  society  and  government 
has  grown. 

The  biographies  may  serve  as  a  series  of  ob.iect 
lessons  in  morals.  The  deeds  and  character  of  such 
men  as  La  Salle,  Washington,  and  Columbus  are 
what  Ave  desire  to  see  emulated  among  the  youth 
today. 

The  teacher  must  acquire  skill  in  presenting  vivid 
and  realistic  narratives.  The  teacher's  mind  should 
cast  the  story  into  a  series  of  unities  or  topics, 
each  of  which  has  a  nucleus  or  centre,  with  a  body 
of  related  facts  which  tind  their  cause  and  explana- 
tion in  this  centre. 

As  each  topic  is  reproduced  by  the  pupils  a  bi'ief 
outline  may  be  kept  on  the  board  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, and  becomes  the  basis  of  all  reproductions 
reproductions  after  the  whole  subject  has  been  pre- 
aftcr  the  whole  subject  has  been  presented. 

When  the  teacher  has  done  his  part  it  is  left  for 
the  pupils  to  show  how  attentive  they  have  been. 

After  a  series  of  topics  have  been  mastered,  call 
for  a  full  narration  of  the  M'hole  subject,  letting 
the  outline  on  the  board  be  the  guide.  Children 
should  keep  note-books  into  which  the  outlines  may 
be  copied. 

When  pupils  are  given  their  first  text-book,  see 
that  the  lessons  are  read  understandingly.  Teach 
them  to  connect  each  lesson  with  what  goes  before ; 
as  they  become  advanced  have  frequent  written  les- 
sons and  compositions ;  they  might  write  out  a  con- 
secutive account  of  the  American  people. 

Encourage  pupils  to  ask  one  another  questions,  to 
associate  contemporary  men  together,  to  remember 
important  dates  and  group  other  events  happening 
at  about  the  same  time  around  them.  The  lives  of 
certain  men  may  be  made  more  interesting  by  com- 
parisons. For  example,  take  Champlain  and  Captain 
JoJm  Smith.  In  how  many  points  were  their  ex- 
periences alike?  Both  were  explorers  passing  up 
great  rivers  in  boats,  making  maps  of  new  coun- 
tries. 

Both  were  in  constant  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
Both  were  governors  of  little  settlements,  and  had 
to  struggle  against  starvation. 

The  details  of  the  stories  will  suggest  several  other 
interesting  likenesses  and  contrasts. 

A  similar  comparison  may  be  set  up  between  Co- 
lumbus and  Magellan,  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

The  colonies  may  be  studied  in  the  same  way.    A 


comparison  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
Virginia  settlements  passed  with  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  bring  out  a  remarkable  number  of 
striking  incidents.  Each  time  the  history  of  a  colony 
is  compared  with  another  a  very  thoughtful  review 
is  made  of  the  affairs  of  both. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  the  teacher's  attention 
to  the  use  of  maps  and  to  the  idea  that  geography 
and  history  are  inextricably  interwoven. 

METHOD  OF  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  CIVICS. 

A  teacher  lived  in  a  community  where  sanitation 
seemed  almost  an  unheard  of  thing.  She  preached 
it  continually  to  her  pupils  but  seemingly  with  small 
success.  This  was  not  a  congested  part  of  a  large 
city  but  in  a  little  country  town —  a  "tough  town." 

Not  the  slightest  cleaning  up  of  cans  and  debris 
began  with  spring  and  the  Hies  swarmed  every- 
where. Illustrated  lectures  on  flies  did  not  seem 
to  attain  the  desired  end.  At  last  an  inspiration 
came  in  a  circular  from  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
This  body  was  ott'ering  first  and  second  cash  prizes 
to  the  best  grammar  grade  essay  on  the  most  un- 
sanitary backyard  in  the  community  of  the  writer. 

On  Friday  the  teacher  assigned  the  fifth  grade 
language  as  follows:  "Between  today  and  Monday 
1  want  every  member  of  the  class  to  take  a  pad 
and  pencil,  examine  every  back  and  front  yard  in 
this  town,  take  notes  on  each  one  as  to  all  un- 
sanitary conditions  you  may  see  there  and  write 
for  your  lesson  monday,  'The  Worst  Yard  in  Town, 
and  \Vh}-.'  Perhaps  tomorrow  will  be  the  best  day 
for  taking  notes." 

With  the  freedom  of  children  they  looked  pointed- 
ly at  some  of  the  most  offensive  places,  and  the 
campaign  had  begun. 

"I  shall  send  the  best  paper  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  if  they  think  it  is  worth  it,  they  will 
send  you  a  prize  and  publish  the  paper,"  continued 
the  teacher. 

Pride:  and  fear  of  publicity  worked  where  al- 
truistic measures  failed.  By  the  time  this  teacher 
left  her  school-house  in  the  evening  she  saw  children 
busily  raking  their  yards,  in  some  cases  the  parents 
helping.  Old  cans  and  rags  and  papers  disappeared 
mysteriously  with  other  vermin-breeding  filth,  and 
before  the  Monday  afternoon  language  class  was 
called,  the  town  was  an  improved  place.  It  was 
easy  for  the  teacher  to  take  advantage  of  this  con- 
dition and  keep  it  there. 

Her  second  language  paper  was  entitled  "The 
Greatest  Improvement  in  a  Back  Yard,"  and  called 
for  another  inspection  of  each  place  by  the  children. 

— Normal  Instructor. 

MAKING  A  TOY  STORE. 

From  heavy  colored  board  cut  bottles,  barrels, 
boxes,  cans,  and  other  things  found  in  a  grocery 
store.  Label  them  pickles,  sugar,  tea,  ete.  Cut, 
a'so,  chickens,  hams,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Upon 
<'ach  object  place  a  simple  problem  in  numbers, 
as :  10  —  7  =  ?  4  X  5  =  ?  etc. 

Toys,  hardware,  dry  goods,  and  furniture  can  be 
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"sold"  by  the  teachei-  as  well  as  groceries.  The 
objects  belonging  to  each  kind  of  store  should  be 
kept  in  separate  boxes  to  avoid  extra  labor  and  loss 
of  time.  The  teacher  who  has  never  tried  "store 
Keeping"  with  her  number  elass  will  be  surprised 
at  the  -■^est  with  which  her  children  enter  into  the 
game,  and  more  than  gratified  at  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

Wooden  blocks,  cubes,  or  discs  of  stiff  cardboard 
are  excellent  to  use  in  drilling  small  children  upon 
the  combinations  that  produce  ten  or  lower  numbers. 
The  children  ciuickly  learn  to  build  any  table  called 
for  in  a  few  seconds. 

For  quick  sight  reading  dominoes  are  very  ser- 
viceable. Cards  ofpasteboard  dominoes  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  toy  stores,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  making  very  little  noise. 

When  blackboard  drills  are  given  to  young  child- 
ren write  the  numbers  with  colored  crayons.  The 
colors  attract  and  fix  the  little  folks'  attention. 

A  drill  which  the  children  seem  to  enjoy  very 
much  is  the  "number  grab  box."  Take  toys,  pic- 
tures, or  any  small  objects,  and  paste  on  each  a 
slip  of  paper  having  a  problem  written  o  it.  Let 
the  children  "draw"  in  turn.  The  child  who  fails 
to  answer  three  questions  correctly  is  "out  of  the 
game."  Of  course  the  one  who  answers  the  most 
questions  rightlv  is  the  winner. 
^*         ^ 

NATURE  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Location  and  Direction. — The  first  lesson  should 
be  out  of  doors,  where  the  fixed  directions  can  be 
taught.  This  shrould  be  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
possible,  Xote  where  the  sun  rises  and  where  it 
sets.  Associate  with  these  two  points  the  names 
east  and  west.  To  develop  the  points  north  and  south, 
face  the  children  toward  the  east ;  the  left  hand 
■will  be  toward  the  north  and  the  riffht  hand  toward 
the  south.  Plave  them  face  toward  the  west,  point 
toward  the  ditferent  directions.  Give  exercises  in 
locating  places  on  the  school  ground,  nearby  build- 
ings, directions  they  must  walk  to  reach  home,  make 
a  map  of  the  school  gro\md,  locating  objects,  draw 
a  line  east  and  west,  and  one  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Day  and  Night. — Associate  day  and  night  with 
the  time  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Recall  to  their 
minds  what  they  were  doing  at  7  o'clock  on  a  sum- 
mer evening.  What  can  they  do  now?  From  this 
the  children  will  see  the  necessity  for  divisions  of 
time.  To  tell  shorter  divisions  of  time,  we  have 
the  clock.  Teach  them  how  to  tell  time  by  the 
clock.  Before  the  clock  was  invented  people  ob- 
served the  shadows  of  objects.  Observe  the  shadow 
of  some  object  at  various  times  of  the  day. 

Direction. — When  the  directions  are  known  it  is 
easy  to  teach  the  directions  of  the  wind.  Tie  some 
strings  or  pieces  of  cloth  to  a  pole  and  note  which 
way  they  move.  Watch  the  direction  smoke  moves. 
Tall  their  attention  to  weather  vanes.  Xote  that 
the  weather  vane  points  toward  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  comes.  With  a  nitting  needle,  jiiece 
of  cardboard,  and  a  block  of  wood  they  will  be  able 
to  make  a  weather  vane.  Teach  them  to  estimate 
the  velocity  of  wind  by  using  such  terms  as  calm, 
light,  moderate,  and  strong.  Associate  cold  went'^ 
with  a  north  or  east  wind,  and  warm  weather  with 
a  south  or  west  wind,  which  wind  brings  a  storm  ? 
Uses  of  wind  as  windmills,  sail  boats,  carrying  seeds, 
moving  clouds,  flying  kites,  etc. 


Forms  of  Water. — The  study  of  rain  should  be 
very  thorough.  Simple  experiments  should  accomp- 
any this  work.  Call  attention  to  what  happens  to 
the  rain  after  it  falls.  Plants,  animals,  and  men 
use  it.  It  washes  the  earth,  cools  the  air.  fills  the 
wells,  makes  the  streams  flow  faster,  and  causes 
seeds  that  we  have  planted  to  germinate.  Discuss 
the  damage  often  done  by  heavy  rains.  Show  them 
that  heat  changes  water  into  steam  and  vapor, 
ajid  that  vapor  forms  clouds,  dew.  and  frost:  con- 
densed clouds  form  rain.  snow,  and  hail.  Place 
some  water  in  a  saucer,  and  note  that  in  time  it 
disappears.  Why  do  we  hang  clothes  out  in  the 
air?  Heat  some  water  and  hold  a  cold  piece  of 
glass  in  the  stream.  Breathe  on  a  iiiece  of  cold 
glass.  AA'hat  forms  on  the  ice  pitcher  ?  Xote  what 
is  happening  on  the  roof  of  a  building  after  a  rain- 
storm. Show  how  rain  becomes  frost  and  snow.  How 
a  snowstrom  may  suddenly  change  to  a  rainstorm. 
The  study  of  a  river  and  river  valley  may  be  brought 
in  at  this  place.  Different  forms  of  clouds  slioukl 
be  drawn,  amount  of  rainfall  estimated. — T'tah  Edu- 
cational Review. 

A  STORY  OF  WORDS  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR. 
GRADES 

Write  a  letter  b  under  every  word  that  Tneans 
some  part  of  the  bod.v.  AVrite  a  letter  t  under 
every  word  that  is  the  name  of  a  tool.  AVrite  a 
letter  s  under  every  won!  that  means  something  to 
do  with  the  sea  oi'  ships.  Write  a  letter  h  under 
every  woi'd  that  means  some  part  of  a  house. 
Remember — b,  foi'  parts  of  the  body 

t.  for  tools 

S,  for  words  about  the  sea  and  ships 

h,  for  parts  of  a  house 

arms,  ear  wave,  door,  eye,  ship,  hall,  saw,  bone,  sail, 
hammer,  wall,  ocean,  face,  deck,  window,  axe,  float, 
mast,  foam,  file,  canoe,  hillow,  cellar,  knife,  har- 
bor, elbow,  coast,  attic,  brain,  bosom,  basement, 
breast,  launch,  artery,  chisel,  shin,  ceiling,  brace, 
tongue,  helm,  garret,  porch,  gulf,  kitchen,  hatchet, 
fleet,  balconj-,  gimlet,  channel,  casement,  cargo,  en- 
try, cruise,  embark,  chimney,  thigh,  tiller,  awl,  al- 
cove, ell,  keel,  piazza,  cleaver,  spine,  screw-driver, 
dormer,  bevel,  cartilage,  rudder,  corridor,  eaves, 
ratchet,  kidney,  hurricane,  gable,  lathe,  cerebellum, 
lagoon,  plane,  mallet,  leeward,  hearth,  vise,  cranium, 
nautical,  wainscot,  adze,  ligament,  cornea,  augui',  na- 
vigable, patella,  starboard,  lymph,  mariner,  perit- 
oneum, hull,  jetty. 
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THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  WILSON  COUNTY  TEACHERS 


By  Charles  L.  Coo 

The  elementary  public  school  teachers  of  Wilson 
County  will  be  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A  Teachers. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  entrance  upon 
teaching  iu  the  elementary  public  schools  of  Wilson 
County  are  the  following: 

1.  Candidates  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  be  able  to  set  forth  duties  of  teachers  pre- 
scribed b.y  the  School  Law  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

2.  They  must  have  completed  the  seven  grades 
prescribed  for  the  eleuicntarv  schools  of  the   State. 

3.  Candidates  must  exhibit,  besides  a  creditable 
k7:owledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  course 
of  study,  special  knowledge  of  the  following  books: 

(a)  History:  Guerber's  Story  of  the  Creeks, 
Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans,  Haaren's  "Famous 
Men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Haaren's  Famous  ^len  of 
IModern  Times.  Atkinson's  European  Beginnings  of 
American  History.  Equivalents:  Tappan's  Greek 
People,  Haaren's  Fanious  Men  of  Rome,  any  book 
similar  in  character  to  Atkinson's  European  Begin- 
nings. 

(b)  Children's  literatrure :  Foster's  Story  of  the 
Bible  or  Moultou's  Bible  Stories  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments.  Hiawatha  Primer  and  Longfellow's 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories, 
Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories,  Mc^Iurry's  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Brown's  Tn  the  Days  of  the  Giants,  Arabian 
Nights,  Grimm  "s  Fairy  Stories,  Heart  of  Ook  Books 
I-TV.  and  Bryant's  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

(e)  Georgraphy:  Little  Liiey's  Wonderful  Globe, 
Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard,  Andrew's  Seven 
Little  Sisters,  and  Shaw's  Big  People  and  Little 
People  of  Other  Lands. 

fd'i  Arithmetic:  Smith's  Work  and  Play  with 
Numbers  and  Stoddard's  Mental  Arithmetic  or  its 
equivalent. 

(e)   Civics:  Hole's  Young  Citizen  or  its  equivalent. 

Professional  information : 

(a)  Phonetics  and  sylabication  (Howell  Primer 
and  Howell  First  Reader  or  equivalent),  and  the 
diacritical  marks. 

(h)  IMust  be  able  to  write  the  books  adopted  for 
use  in  North  Carolina  by  grades,  correct  as  to  titles, 
etc. 

(c)  Must  be  familiar  with  the  Berry  Whiting 
Manual  and  know  how  to  teach  beginnners  to  write. 

(d)  JMust  be  familiar  with  the  Progressive  Draw- 
ing Manual  and  know  how  to  teach  at  least  books 
I-IV  of  the  Progres.sive  Drawing. 

(e)  Must  show  reasonable  familiarity  with  such  a 
b  ookas  Johnson's  Educati<in  by  Plays  and  Games. 

5.  Must  exhibit  in  her  written  work  that  she  is 
familiar  with  the  formal  langiuige  taught  in  Hyde's 
Language  Lessons  I. 

6.  Salary:  The  minimum  salary  for  a  Class  A 
teacher  is  $25  a  month :  maximum  salary  is  $30  a 
month. 

7.  No  Class  A  teacher  shall  be  employed  longer 
than  three  years. 

8.  A  person  admitted  to  Class  A  will  hold  a  Second 
Grade  A  Certificate. 


u,  Superintendent. 

Class  B  Teachers. 

Those  who  compose  Class  B  are  such  teachers  as 
have  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and 
who  have  had,  in  addition,  one  year  of  high  school 
instruction  or  its  equivalent. 

L  Dryer's  High  School  Georgraphy. 

2.  Clark's  General  Science  and  Holden's  Real 
Things  in  Nature. 

3.  Elementary  algebra,  especially  its  relations  to 
ai-ithmetic,  and  concrete  geometry. 

4.  Ancient  History,  especially  its  coitribution  to 
modern  life.  Such  a  book  as  West's  Ancient  World 
is  meant. 

5.  English  Language  and  Literature:  Bryant's 
Odyssey.  Sir  Launfal,  the  Sketch  Book,  Treasure 
Island,  Uncle  Henry's  Letters  to  a  Farm  Boy.  The 
Bird's  Christmas  Carol,  Dicken's  Christmas  Carol, 
Little  Lame  Prince,  The  Dog  of  Flanders,  Brook's 
North  Carolina  Poems,  Poems  every  child  should 
know,  and  first  half  of  Syke's  Elementary  English 
Conqiosition,  or  its  equivalent. 

6.  Must  be  familiar  with  the  complete  elementary 
course  in  writing  and  drawing  and  such  a  book  as 
Rich 's  Pajier  Sloyd. 

7.  Must  have  read  the  following: 

Sneath's  Moral  Training     in     Home     and     School, 
Earhart's  Teaching  Children  How  to  Study. 

8.  Must  show  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
health  laws  of  North  Carolina  and  with  the  following 
Farmers'  Bulletins:  Leguminous  Plants.  Facts  About 
Milk,  Care  of  Milk  on  the  Farm.  Modern  Conven- 
iences for  the  Farm  Home,  The  Sanitary  Privv,  Po- 
tato Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Bread  and  Bread 
Making.  These  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
cost  nothing. 

9.  The  minimum  salarv  for  a  Class  B  teacher  is 
$30  per  month  ;  the  maximum  is  $3.5.  A  Class  B 
teacher  will  hold  a  Second  Grade  B  Certificate,  but 
not  longer  than  three  years,  which  means  that  a  R 
teacher  must  reach  a  higher  class  in  three  years  in 
order  to  continue  to  teach. 

Class  C  Teachers,  ' 

Those  who  compose  Class  C  are  such  teachers  as 
have  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and 
Avho  have  had  in  addition  two  vears  hia-h  school  in-  ' 
'itruction  or  their  equivalent.  Class  C  teacher  must 
liave  completed  and  be  familiar  with  the  work  nre- 
'teribed  for  Classes  A  and  B  and  in  addition  must 
have  completed  the  following  or  their  enuivalent: 

1.  Baily's  Elementary  Botany  and  Hodge's  Nature 
Study  and  Life. 

2.  Hierher  Algebra,  especially  its  relations  to 
Arithmetic,  and  concrete  geometry. 

3.  Myer's  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  The 
Xiebelungenlied,  The  Story  of  Roland,  Crommelin's 
Famous  Legends. 

_4.  English  Language  and  Literature:  Second  half 
of  Sykes'  Elementary  English  Composition,  The 
Idylls  of  the  Kiuff.  Kolfe's  Tales  of  Chivalry,  Dick- 
ens' Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Yonge's  Golden  Deeds,  Tales 
of  the  White  Hills,  Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees, 
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5.  Drawing  aud  mauual  training — Holton's  Indus- 
trial Work  for  Public  Schools  or  its  equivalent. 

5.  Must  be  familiar  with  the  following  Farmers' 
Bulletins :  The  Principal  Insects  Aft'ecting  the  Po- 
tato Plant,  The  Farmers'  Interest  in  Good  Seed.  To- 
mato Growing,  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm,  Some 
Common  Disinfectants,  Habit  Forming  Agents, 
Harmfulness  of  Headache  Mixtures. 

7.  Suzallo's  Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic. 

8.  Civics:   Riis' Making  of  an  American. 

9.  The  minimum  salary  for  Class  C  teacliers  is 
.$35  per  month;  the  maximum  is  $40  per  montli.  A 
class  C  teacher  will  hold  a  First  Grade  C  Certitieate, 
but  not  longer  than  three  years,  which  means  that 
such  a  teacher  must  reach  a  higher  class  in  three 
years  in  order  to  continue  to  teach. 

Class  D  Teachers. 

Class  D  teaeliers  are  such  teachers  as  have  com- 
pleted the  elementary  coui-se  of  study  prescribed  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  who  have 
had,  in  addition,  three  years'  high  school  instruc- 
tion or  their  equivalent.  A  class  D  teacher  must 
have  completed  and  be  familiar  with  the  work  pre- 
scribed for  classes  A,  B,  and  C  and  in  addition  must 
have  completed  the  following  or  their  equivalejit: 

1.  Hunter's  Elements  of  Biology  and  Morris' 
Household  Science  and  Arts. 

2.  Plane  Geometrj-,  especially  its  relations  to  ev- 
eryday life. 

3.  English  Language  and  Literature:  Wooley's 
Handbook  of  Composition,  Silas  Marner,  Smiles' 
Self  Help,  ]\enilworth,  The  Talisman,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  12th  Night  Strong's  Talks 
to  Boys  and  Girls. 

4.  Civics:  Dewey's  Stories  for  Home  and  School, 
and  Earned 's  Primer  of  Right  and  Wrong. 

f).  Drawing  and  Manual  Training:  Wliite"s  How 
to  Makfe  Baskets. 

6.  English  Hitsory :    Walker's  Essentials. 

7.  Farmers"  Bulletins:  Forestry  for  Farmers, 
Some  Connnon  Birds.  Feeding  Farm  Animals.  P'owls, 
Care  aud  Feeding ;  Ducks  and  Geese,  Some  Facts 
about  Malaria,  House  Flies,  Important  Poultry  Di- 
seases. 

iS,  Brigham's  Georgraphic  Influences  in  Ameri- 
can History. 

S).  The  minimum  salary  for  Class  D  teachers  is 
$40 ;  the  maximum  is  $45.  A  Class  D  teacher  will  hold 
a  Fii'st  Grade  D  Certitieate,  but  no  longer  than  three 
years,  which  means  that  such  a  teacher  must  reach 
a  higher  class  in  three  years  in  order  to  continue  to 
teach. 

Class  E  Teachers. 

Those  who  compose  Class  E  are  such  teachers  as 
have  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and 
who  have  had  in  addition  four  years  of  high  school 
instruction  or  their  equivalent.  A  Class  E  teacher 
must  have  completed  and  befamiliar  with  the  work 
prescribed  for  Classes  A,  B,  C  and  D  and  in  ad- 
dition must  have  completed  the  following  or  their 
equivalent : 

1.  Solid  Geometry,  especially  its  relations  to  every 
day  life,  higher  Arithmetic,  and  business  forms. 
"Higher  Arithmetic"'  means  a  book  like  Wells' 
Academic.  "Bnisness  Forms"  means  a  book  like 
Teller  and  Brown  "s. 

2.  English  Language  aud  Literature:    Palgrave's 


Goldi'U  Tre:isury,  ^Macbeth,  Henry  A'llI,  Heart  of 
Oak  ^'-^'Il,  Tappan's  English  and  American  Ijitera- 
ture. 

3.  ]\Iann  and  Twiss'  Physics  and  Morris"  House- 
hold Science  and  Arts. 

4.  History:  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 
5. Civics:  Raper"s  AVeallh  aud  Welfare  and  Fiske's 

Civil  Government. 

6.  Farmers'  Bulletins:  Standard  Varieties  of 
Chickens,  The  Vegetable  Garden,  Weeds  and  How 
to  Kill  Them.  The  Apple  and  How  to  Grow  It,  Hog 
Raising  in  the  South,  Farm  Drainage.  Farmers' 
Reading  Courses,  l-3eautifying  Home  Grounds,  The 
School  Garden. 

7.  Munroe"s  New  Demands  of  Education. 

8.  Gilmaji's  Seat  Work  and  Industrial  Occupa- 
tions. 

i).  The  miniiinnu  salary  for  Class  E  teachers  is 
$45;  the  maximum  is  $50.  A  Class  E  teacher  will 
hold  a  First  Grade  E  Certificate,  but  not  longer  than 
five  years,  which  means  that  such  a  teacher  must 
reach  a  higher  class  in  five  years  in  order  to  continue 
to  teach. 

N.  B. — No  one  will  be  credited  to  a  higher  class  with- 
out examination.  The  examinations  and  the  other 
teacher  training  work  in  this  county  will  hereafter 
attempt  to  be  such  as  will  enable  a  teacher  of  a 
lower  cla.ss  to  reach  a  higher  class. 
Higher  Certificates. 

In  adilitidii  to  the  ccrtiticates  alreadv  enumerated 
four  other  higher  cleincntaiy  certificates  will  be  is- 
sued as  follows  : 

1.  A  Higher  First  Grade  A  Certificate  will  be 
granted  for  one  year  of  study  at  a  college  or  a 
normal  school,  provided  the  applicant  has  completed 
the  seven  elementary  grades  and  four  full  years 
of  high  school  work  prior  to  entering  upon  the  col- 
lege or  the  normal  school  course ;  provided  also 
that  the  applicant  shall  pass  the  examination  set 
for  Class  E  teachers  and  present  a  certificate  to  the 
college  or  normal  school  that  the  applicant  has  suc- 
cessfully pursued  special  work  of  at  least  five  hours 
a  week  for  32  weeks  in  education  and  has  creditably 
passed  her  examinations  in  at  least  two  other  sub- 
jects. By  "education"'  is  meant  practice  teaching 
under  competent  direction,  history  of  education, 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  educational  psy- 
chology and  the  like. 

The  minimum  salary  for  teachers  holding  this 
certificate  is  $50,  the  maximum  is  $55. 

2.  A  higher  First  Grade  B  Certificate  will  be  is- 
sued under  similar  conditions  as  the  higher  First 
Grade  A  Certificate  for  two  years  of  study  at  a  col- 
lege or  a  normal  school.  The  minimum  salary  for 
holders  of  this  certificate  will  be  $55  and  the  maxi- 
mum $60. 

3.  A  Higher  First  Grade  C  Certificate  will  be 
issued  under  similar  conditions  as  the  higher  First 
Grade  A  (Jertificate  for  three  years  of  study  at  a 
college  or  a  normal  school.  The  minimum  salary  for 
holders  of  this  certificate  will  be  $60  and  the  maxi- 
mum $65. 

4.  A  higher  First  Grade  D  Certificate  will  be  is- 
sued under  similar  conditions  as  the  higher  First 
Grade  A  Certificate  for  i'anv  years  of  study  at  a 
college  or  a  normal  school.  The  minimum  salary 
for  holders  of  this  certificate  will  be  $65  and  the 
maximum  will  be  such  salary  as  the  holder's  talents 
and  adilities  may  be  able  to  secure  for  her. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW 

A.  S.  Brower,  in  the  Educational    Edition   of  the  News  and  Observer. 


The  Compulsory  Attendance  Law,  though  some- 
what limited  in  its  scope  and  means  of  enforcement 
has  proved  even  more  etfective  than  was  expected. 
Though  complete  reports  from  all  counties  not  yet 
been  received  at  the  State  Superintendent's  office, 
as  best  as  can  be  judged  from  tliose  reports  thus 
far  filed,  it  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  the  to- 
tal school  attendance  was  increased  this  year  over 
last  j'ear  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  those  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twelve  years,  to  whom  the  law  directly  applies, 
was  increased  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. 
In  other  words  the  percentage  of  all  children  of 
school  age  (6  to  21)  in  average  daily  attendance 
upon  the  schools  of  the  State  has  been  raised  from 
about  -iS  to  55  per  cent. 

This  means  that  approximately  forty  thousand 
children,  who  heretofore  had  not  attended  school, 
were  last  year  brought  into  the  schools  and  kept 
there  by  means  of  this  law. 

The  law  only  applies  to  those  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years,  and  attendance 
is  only  required  for  four  months  in  the  year.  Thus 
we  see  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  children  of 
school  age  are  effected  by  this  law,  and  even  though  it 
requires  children  to  attend  only  four  months  out 
of  the  possible  six,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  term 
actually  taught.  Of  course,  the  best  means  of  judg- 
ing accurately  the  efiEectiveness  of  the  law  is  by 
the  attendance  of  those  directly  affected  by  it. 
The  reports  show  that  the  percentage  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  different  counties  runs  any- 
where from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent.  Con- 
sidering that  the  law  only  covers  about  two-thirds 
of  the  term  and  that  each  pupil  is  allowed  two 
unexcused  absences  per  month,  or  rather  is  only 
required  to  attend  ninety  per  cent  of  the  time,  this 
is  certainly  a  most  excellent  showing. 

Increase  in  Daily  Attendance. 

Taking  the  report  of  an  average  county  for  ex- 
ample, we  find  in  1913  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  5,939,  while  for  last  year,  1914,  under  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law,  it  was  6,96-4,  thereby  show- 
ing an  increase  of  1,035,  or  17.4  per  cent.  In  another 
representative  county  in  1913  the  attendance  was 
3,915  in  1914  it.  was  5,251,  an  increase  of  almost 
thirty  per  cent.  This  increase,  however,  is  above 
the  average.  In  the  same  county  in  1913  there 
were  1501  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  anil 
twelve  years  in  average  daily  attendance  ui)on  the 
schools,  inl  1914  there  were  1,964.  The  enrollment 
was  2,084  and  the  number  of  children  of  com;,  ulsory 
age  was  2,242. 

It  was  expected  by  mauj^  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  requiring  children  to  attend  schools 
would  meet  with  much  oijjjosition.  While  in  some 
instances  this  has  proved  true,  but  few  indictments 
have  been  found  necessary,  and  generally  speak- 
ing the  law  has  met  with  faveor,  the  people  have 
quickly  adjusted  themselves  to  its  provisions,  and 
with  its  patient  and  tactful  enforcement  it  has  been 
heartily  supported  in  nearly  all  communities  in  the 
State.     Some  counties,  of  course  have  enforced  it 


more  rigidly  than  others.  Some  that  entered  into 
it  only  half-lieartedl.y  last  year  are  planning  its 
more  careful  execution  next  year,  while  others  that 
met  with  less  success  on  account  of  some  flaw  in  the 
machinery  for  its  enforcement,  are  stopping  the 
leaks  and  planning  new  wa3'S  and  means  for  putting 
it  in  successful  operation  next  year. 

After  one  year's  trial,  it  can  certainly  be  said 
without  hesitation  that  the  Compulsory  Attendance 
Law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1913  has 
proved  a  success  and  bids  fair  to  further  raise  the 
standard  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina. 


THINGS  PRIMARY  CHILDREN  SHOULD  KNOW. 

By  Virginia  Baker. 

How  iron  is  obtained. 

What  paper  is  made  of. 

W^hat  glass  is  made  of. 

What  china  and  other  pottery  is  made  of. 

What  bricks  are  made  of. 

How  lumber  is  obtained. 

How  wax  is  obtained. 

What  a  cent  is  made  of. 

What  a  five-cent  piece  is  made  of. 

What  quarters  and  halves  are  made  of. 

What  a  dollar  bill  is  made  of. 

What  the  names  of  the  days  are. 

What  the  names  of  the  months  are. 

What  the  names  of  the  seasons  are. 

Why  plenty  of  exercise  is  needful. 

Why  cleanliness  is  essential. 

Why  too  much  candy  is  hurtful. 

Why  alcoholic  drinks  are  hurtfid. 

Why  plain  food  is  best. 

Why  plenty  of  sleep  is  needful. 

What  his  own  name  in  full  is. 

What  his  parents'  names  are. 

— American  Primary  Education. 


HOMES  FOR  THE  RURAL  TEACHERS. 

At  the  Eiehmond  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  the  following  was  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions passed: 

"Every  rural  school  should  provide  a  home  in- 
cluding a  small  farm  for  the  teacher.  This  teacher 
will  be  one  trained  for  rural  schools,  will  know  the 
child  and  his  needs,  will  cease  to  be  a  tramp  teacher, 
will  be  able  to  correlate  school  life  with  life  in  the 
counti-y,  and  will  be  a  leader  of  men.  We  favor 
a  county  or  a  larger  administrative  district  union 
for  rural-school  work,  thus  providing  eqaulity  of 
educational  privileges,  equalization  of  taxes,  adapta- 
tion to  the  growing  needs,  and  efficient  supervision. 


A  QUESTION  OF  DEPENDENCY. 

Little  Willie,  with  trousers  slack 
And  loosely  fitting  in  the  back. 
Didn't  have  a  bit  of  sense. 
Climbed  upon  a  barbed-wire  fence. 
Mother,  hearing  mournful  sound. 
Found  her  Willie,  upside  down. 
Should  this  mother's  young  descendant 
Be  classified  as  a  dependent? 
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MAKERS  OF  THE  FLAG 

By  Honorable  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[The  following  speech  was  delivered  on  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1914,  before  the  employes  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  No  short  speech  in  recent  years  has  been  so  favorably 
received  or  has  merited  more  favorable  comment,  and  nothing  finer  has  been  written  about  the 
flag.  Teachers  should  cut  this  out,  frame  it,  hang  it  in  the  school  room,  and  have  the  pupils  to 
memorize  it.] 


This  morning,  a.s  I  passed  into 
the  Land  Office,  The  Flag  dropped 
me  a  most  cordial  sahitation,  and 
from  its  ripping  folds  I  heard  it 
say:  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Flag 
Maker." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Old  Glory." 
I  said,  "aren't  you  mistertaken? 
I  am  not  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  nor  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, nor  even  a  general  in  the 
army.  I  am  only  a  government 
ejerk." 

"I  greet  you  again,  Mr.  Flag  JMaker,"  re- 
plied the  gay  voice.  "1  know  you  well.  You 
are  the  man  who  worked  in  the  swelter  oL 
yesterday  straightening  out  the  tangle  of  that 
farmer's  homestead  in  Idaho,  or  perhaps  you 
found  the  mistake  in  that  Indian  contract 
m  Oklahoma,  or  helped  to  clear  that  patent 
for  the  hopeful  inventor  in  New  York,  or 
pushed  the  opening  of  that  new  ditch  in 
(.olorado,  or  made  that  mine  in  Illinois  more 
safe,  or  brought  relief  to  the  old  soldier  in 
'Wyoming.  No  matter  whichever  one  of  these 
beneficent  individuals  you  may  happen  to  be, 
1  give  you  greeting,  Mr.  Flag  Maker." 

I  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  The  Flag 
stopped  me  with  these  words: 

YESTERDAY  the  President  spoke  a  word 
that  made  happier  the  future  of  ten  million 
peons  in  Mexico ;  but  that  act  looms  no  larger 
on  the  flag  than  the  struggle  which  the  boy 
m  Georgia  is  making  to  win  the  Corn  Club 
prize  this  summer. 

"Yesterday  the  Congress  spoke  a  word 
which  will  open  the  door  of  Alaska;  but 
but  a  mother  in  Michigan  worked  from  sun- 
rise until  far  into  the  night,  to  give  her  boy 
an  education.     She,  too,  is  making  the  flag. 

"Yesterday  we  made  anew  law  to  prevent 
financial  panics,  and  yesterday,  maybe  a 
school  teacher  in  Ohio  taught  his  first  letters 
to  a  boy  who  will  one  day  write  a  song  that 
will  give  cheer  to  the  millions  of  our  race. 
We  are  all  making  the  flag." 

"But,"  I  said  impatiently,  "these  people 
were  only  working." 

Then  came  a  great  shout  from  The  Flag: 


•-^ 


"THE  AVORK  that  we  do  is  the 
nuiking  of  the  flag. 

"I  am  not  the  flag;    not  at  all. 
I  am  but  its  shadow. 

"I  am  whatever  you  make  me; 
nothing  more, 

"I  am  your  l)elief  in  yourself, 
youi'  dream  what  a  People  may  be- 
euliie. 

"I  live  a  changing  life,  a  life 
of  moods  and  passions,  of  heart- 
breaks an  dtihed  muscles. 

"Sometimes  I  am  strong  with  pride  when 
men  do  an  honest  work,  fitting  the  rails  to 
gether  truly. 

"Sometimes  1  droop,  tor  then  purpose  has 
gone  from  me,  and  cynically  I  play  the  co- 
gone  from  me,  and  eyuieall.y  I  play  the  cow- 
ard. 

"Someties  I  am  loud,  garish  and  full  of 
that  ego  that  blasts  judgement. 

"But  always  I  am  all  that  you  hope  to  be, 
and  have  the  courage  to  try  for. 

"I  am  strong  and  fear,  struggle  and  panic, 
and  ennobling  hope. 

"I  am  the  day's  work  of  the  weakest  man, 
an  dtlie  largest  dream  of  the  most  daring. 

"I  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts,  sta- 
tutes and  the  statute  makers,  soldier  and 
dreadnaught,  draj'man  and  street  sweej),  cook, 
counselor,  and  clerk. 

' '  I  am  the  battle  of  yesterday,  and  the  mis- 
take of  tomorrow. 

■ '  I  am  the  mystery-  of  the  man  who  do  with- 
out knowing  why. 

"I  am  the  clutch  of  an  idea,  and  the  rea- 
soned purpose  of  resolution. 

"I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe  me 
to  be  and  1  am  all  that  you  believe  i  can  be. 

"1  am  what  yuo  make  me,  nothing  more. 

"  I  SWING  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright 
gleam  of  color,  a  symbol  of  yourself,  the  pic- 
tured suggestion  of  that  big  thing  which  your 
labors.  They  are  bright  with  cheer,  brilliant 
•with  courage,  firm  with  faith,  because  you 
have  made  them  so  out  of  your  hearts.  For 
\ou  are  the  makers  of  the  flag  and  it  is  well 
that  you  glory  in  the  umking." 
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Superintendent  Wright  says  that  164  girls  in 
Wilkes  County  enrolled  last  year  in  the  girls'  to- 
mato clubs,  and  325  boys  enrolled  in  the  corn  clubs. 


Superintendent  T.  B.  Attmore  of  Pamlico,  says 
that  he  has  the  smallest  percent  of  one  teacher 
white  schools  of  any  county  in  the  state.  He  says 
also  that  even  this  small  number  will  be  reduced 
this  year.  .  . 


Think  of  it,  brethren,  county  commencements  were 
held  last  spring  in  forty-one  counties.  About  75,000 
children  participated  in  them  and  2,500  children  re- 
ceived certificates.  Suppose  the  old  fogy  of  1900 
should  wake  up  and  read  this  item !  Why,  he  'd 
have  a  fit. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  local  tax  districts  have 
been  voted  during  the  past  year.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  people  are  still  carrying  on  the  cam- 
paign, although  very  little  is  being  said  about  it. 
The  total  number  of  local  tax  districts  is  about  1,600 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  state. 


The  Educational  Edition  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  which  appeared  as  usual  the  first  of  Aug- 
ust is  up  to  the  standard  set  by  that  paper.  It  gives 
a  good  survey  of  school  conditions  and  the  progress 
of  the  year.  The  future  historian  who  attempts  to 
give  the  history  of  Education  in  North  Carolina  will 
find  these  editions  invaluable. 


Mr.  City  Superintendent,  you  are  now  beginning 
the  new  year  of  school  activities.  Let  me  call  your 
attention  at  the  beginning  to  one  important  ques- 
tion, namely,  How  many  students  who  are  below 
the  medium  or  who  fail  in  a  part  or  all  of  their 
work  come  from  homes  where  no  assistance  is  giv- 
en the  children  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons? 
In  other  words,  don't  the  majority  of  your  pupils 
who  succeed  come  from  homes  where  much  assist- 
ance is  given? 


STATE  SCHOOL  PLANS. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  issued 
the  191 4  catalogue  of  school  plans  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  These  plans  are  practically 
for  the  use  of  the  rural  schools.  The  book  con- 
tains the  plans  and  the  specifications  drawn  up  by 
the  architect  and  when  the  particular  building  is  de- 
sired is  settled  upon  by  the  committee  then  the 
plans  Avill  be  forwarded  by  the  architect. 


STUDY  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

The  geography  of  Europe  is  the  livest  subject  that 
the  scholar  can  consider  today.  About  all  the  text 
a  teacher  needs  is  a  good  may  of  Europe.  News- 
papers and  magazines  will  supply  the  material.  A 
wise  teacher  will  use  this  material  freely  and  make 
the  school  room  a  place  where  the  interesting  world 
events  are  received  and  vigorously  discussed.  A 
study  of  the  "Geography  of  Europe  and  the  European 
War"  appears  elsewhere.  Next  month  we  will  pre- 
sent a  study  of  the  races  of  Europe  and  the  Euro- 
pean War."  Let  your  piipils  discuss  this  question, 
How  will  Europe  secure  food  sufficient  to  carry  on 
this  war? 


SCHOOL  TEACHER  NOT   A  MISSIONARY. 

President  Robert  H.  Wright  is  correct  in  saying 
that  "school  teaching. must  be  recognized  as  a  busi- 
ness and  not  considered  as  a  work  of  charity  nor 
as  the  work  of  a  missionary.  No  community  should 
expect  a  woman  to  work  for  them  as  a  missionary, 
neither  do  they  have  a  right  to  call  for  a  charity 
worker  to  conduct  their  school.  All  will  admit 
that  no  greater  returns  come  to  us  than  the  returns 
from  money  invested  in  public  schools.  But  we  have 
not  reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  We 
should  invest  more  money  and  in  that  way  we  will 
get  even  a  greater  return  for  the  sum  invested. 

"Let  this  movement  for  community -uplift  see  the 
truth  and  the  truth  will  make  the  community  free. 
Incidentally  it  will  give  us  better  schools  and  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  real  value  of  the  schools  we 
now  have.  More  light  is  what  we  want  and  that 
light  can  and  will  come  through  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  existing  conditions.  The  teachers  should 
become  the  leaders  in  the  movement ;  for  it  is  their 
duty  and  it  is  also  their  opportunity  for  service." 


VALUES  IN  EDUCATION. 

President  S.  E.  Mercer  says  "Tliere  is  just  as 
much  intellectual  culture  in  sewing  on  a  machine  as 
ill  playing  on  a  piano,  provided  as  much  thought 
and  intellectual  interest  is  applied  to  one  as  the 
other.  Since  we  must  wear  clothes,  sewing  is  at 
least  as  important  as  performing  on  the  piano. 

' '  Studying  the  formulas  in  cook  books  and  putting 
them  into  practice  is  just  as  good  method  of  de- 
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veloping  the  mind  as  performiug  experiments  in 
physics  and  demonstrating  natural  laws  by  mathe- 
matical jirocesses.  Since  ^ye  must  eat  to  live,  the 
chemistry  of  cooking  is  at  least  as  important  as  any 
other  branch  of  chemistry. 

A  great  forward  step  will  have  been  taken  in  onr 
system  of  education  when  the  units  required  for 
admission  to  our  colleges,  and  also  the  courses  of 
study  in  our  colleges,  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to 
include  the  practical  side  of  education  and  give  it 
equal  dignity  with  wliat  we  term  cultural  educa- 
tion.'' 


CREDIT  FOR  HOME  WORK. 

During  the  past  school  year  the  principal  of  the 
Nekoma  school  in  Henry  county,  Illinois,  has  award- 
ed credits  for  various  kinds  of  home  work  perform- 
ed by  the  students.  The  plan  is  much  the  same  as 
that  outlined  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  has  met  with  much  favor.  The  highest 
number  of  credits  allowed  for  any  one  piece  of  work 
was  60,  the  lowest  5  and  the  average  20.  A  report 
of  the  credits  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks  shows  a 
total  of  nearly  64,000  and  includes  the  following 
summary : 

As  a  whole  outdoor  work  seemed  much  more  in 
favor  than  indoor  work.  The  girls  evidently  dis- 
liked break-making  and  mending  their  own  clothing ; 
the  boys  did  their  full  share  of  the  chores  and  a 
number  of  them  were  also  "mother's  helper."  Per- 
sonal neatness  and  cleanliness  at  school  showed  a 
marked  improvemnt  in  all  reports  following  the 
first,  until  any  digression  from  a  perfect  week's  score 
was  a  rare  exception  in  both  boys'  and  girls'  re- 
ports. The  following  is  the  list  of  credited  home 
work :  "Washing  and  drying  dishes ;  mending  own 
clothing ;  ironing  ten  articles  ;  making  one  bed  ; 
sweeping  and  dusting  one  room ;  making  and  baking 
bread ;  preparing  a  meal ;  churning ;  gathering  eggs  ; 
milking  a  cow;  feeding  pigs:  cleaning  a  house;  feed- 
ing one  horse  or  cow;  cleaning  barn;  carrying  in  a 
day's  fuel;  filling  reservoir  or  tank;  mowing  lawn; 
in  bed  before  nine  p.  m. ;  a  bath ;  personal  neatness 
and  cleanliness  at  school;  sleeping  with  windows 
open. 


THE  CAPE  COD  CANAL. 

Man  is  constantly  overeondng  geographical  bar- 
riers. The  Panama  Canal  is  the  most  momentous 
example  in  the  world's  liistory.  It  has  so  completely 
overshadowed  all  other  canal  projects  that  we  have 
almost  forgotten  the  digging  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 
Look  at  j'our  map  of  Massachusetts.  Find  Buz- 
zard's Bay  and  Barnstable  Bay.  Notice  the  narrow 
arm  of  land  that  jets  out  between  those  two  bays  into 
the  ocean  forming  Cape  Cod.  On  July  29th  a  canal 
was  completed  connecting  these  two  bays  and  giving 


a  30-foot  channel.     The  length  of  the  canal  is  about 
eight  miles. 

But  what  of  its  value?  Tlie  jierils  of  Martha's 
^'ineyard,  Nantucket  Sound,  and  tlie  western  shore 
of  Cape  Cod,  have  constituted  a  serious  menace  to 
the  ever  increasing  coastwise  traffic  between  the 
Southern  and  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard.  The  heavy  fogs  along  Nantucket  Sound 
and  the  dangerous  gales  off  Cape  Cod  have  present- 
ed very  real  perils  to  coastwise  vessels.  During  the 
last  three  quarters  of  a  century  over  2,000  ships 
and  about  700  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  passage 
around  the  cape.  The  opening  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  on  July  29th  has  changed  all  this,  and  ship- 
pers will  find  now  a  security  heretofore  unknown. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  OPENS. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  commerce  on 
Aug.  15.  Henceforth  ships  may  pass  to  and  fro 
through  the  great  waterway  which  establishes  a 
new  ocean  highway  for  trade. 

The  steamship  Ancon,  owned  by  the  United 
States  War  Department,  with  many  notable  jjeople 
on  board,  made  the  official  passage  which  signalized 
the  canal's  opening.  She  left  Christ obal  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  reached  Balboa  on  the  Pacific 
end  at  4  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

The  Ancon  remained  at  the  Balboa  docks  for  some 
time,  discharging  her  cargo,  this  being  the  first  com- 
mercial voj'age  made  through  the  canal. 

The  Ancon 's  trip  was  the  fastest  yet  made  by  a 
large  ocean  steamer.  The  steamer  went  through  the 
Gatun  locks  in  70  minutes,  a  speed  never  before 
equalled.     The  other  lockages  were  equally  rapid. 

Colonel  George  W.  Goethals,  builder  of  the  canal 
and  Governor  of  the  zone,  watched  the  operations 
closely  and  was  pleased  at  the  improved  handling  of 
the  locks. 


SPECIAL    PRICES    ON   NORTH    CAROLINA 
POEMS. 

North  Carolina  Poems  is  a  handsome  collection  of 
North  Carolina  poetry  edited  with  notes  by  Mr.  E. 
C.  Brooks,  and  is  well  adapted  to  class  use.  Every 
teacher  in  the  State  should  have  these  poems.  We 
will  send  one  copy  of  the  cloth  or  two  copies  of  the 
paper  bound  postpaid  for  60  cents.  The  regular 
price  is  one  dollar. 

Two  copies  of  the  cloth  edition  or  four  copies  of 
the  paper  bound  will  bi-  mailed  in  one  package  for 
only  $1.00 

Or  we  will  send,  while  the  supply  lasts,  one  copy  of 
the  cloth  (or  two  copies  of  the  paper  bomid)  and 
North  Carolina  Education  one  year  for  $1.00.  Send 
your  remittance  today  to 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  THE  READING  COURSE  FOR  1914-'15 


By  E.  E.  Sams,  Supervis 

The  teacher  training  worli  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  is  carried  on 
along  three  lines,  the  teachers'  institute,  lield  in  each 
county  biennially,  the  county  teachers'  association 
and  the  teachers'  reading  circle. 

During  the  summer  of  1913,  twenty-seven  insti- 
tutes for  white  teachers  were  held  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Tliese  were  attended  by  2,261  teachers,  536 
males  and  1.725  females.  The  average  per  county 
was  84,  of  which  the  males  represented  nearly  24 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance M'as  1959.3  or  72.5  per  institute.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  attending  the  twenty-seven  insti- 
tutes held  last  year  with  college  or  normal  training 
was  774,  or  an  average  of  28.7  per  county. 

There  were  sixty-one  institutes  for  teachers  to  be 
held  this  year.  Of  these  fifty-eight  have  been  held, 
two  are  now  in  progress  and  one  will  begin  October 
5th.  Reports  from  thirty-seven  of  these  institutes 
show  an  enrollment  of  2,852  teachers,  678  males  and 
2,174  females,  an  average  enrollment  of  77  jier 
county,  about  24  per  cent  being  males.  The  average 
daily  attendance  for  these  thirty-seven  counties  was 
2433.5  or  65.8  per  county.  The  number  of  teachers 
with  college  or  normal  training  was  1,060  or  28.7  per 
county. 

Reports  on  the  countj'  teachers'  associations  and 
reading  circles  have  been  received  from  ninety-seven 
counties.  These  reports  show  that  there  are  only  six 
counties  in  the  ninety-seven  that  have  not  held  meet- 
ings during  the  past  year.  In  the  most  of  these  six 
counties  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  organize 
the  associations  and  reading  circles.  In  some  of 
these  the  organizations  have  already  been  perfected 
and  the  work  started. 

Eighty-two  counties  have  given  information  con- 
cerning the  number  of  teachers  enrolled  and  attend- 
ing the  associations  and  doing  the  reading  circle 
work.  In  these  counties  there  were  6,416  white 
teachers  enrolled  in  the  associations  with  an  average 
attendance  of  4,395.  There  were  365  meetings  held. 
In  the  counties  reporting,  there  were  3,205  teachei-s 
doing  the  reading  circle  work. 

The  outlook  for  the  work  in  the  teachers'  associa- 
tions and  reading  circles  is  very  bright  for  next 
j'ear.  Renewed  energy  and  enthusiasm  has  been 
shown  in  this  work  in  the  teachers'  institutes.  Where 
associations  had  not  been  organized  and  where  ac- 
tivity was  decreasing,  steps  were  taken  in  the  insti- 
tute to  organize  or  reorganize  the  work.  We  hope 
to  have  an  active  association  and  reading  circle  this 
j-ear  in  every  county  of  the  State. 

The  List  for  the  Year.  In  selecting  the  books  for 
the  Reading  Course,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  re- 
tain on  the  list  0 'Shea's  "Everyday  Problems  in 
Teaching"  and  Carney's  "Country  Life  and  the 
Country  School."  The  books  added  this  year 
are  "Geographic  Influences  in  American  History" 
(Brigham),  "The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the 
Elementary  Scliools"  (Dodge  and  Kirehwey),  and 
"Phelps  and  His  Teachers"  (Stephens).  The  first 
two  books  and  two  of  the  last  three  will  be  required. 
Tlie  County  Superintendent  will  select  from  the  last 
three  books  the  two  which  he  wishes  to  be  used  in 
his  county. 


or  of  Teacher  Training. 

Every-Day  Problems  in  Teaching  is  to  be  retained 
as  tile  reference  book  in  school  management. 

Country  Life  and  the  Country  School.  Carney, 
Row,  Peterson  &  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  fundamental  line  of  thought  maintained  in 
tliis  book  unfolds  as  follows : 

"First,  that  the  chief  relief  for  the  present  unde- 
sirable conditions  of  country  life  is  to  be  realized 
througli  the  co-operative  endeavor  of  farmers  and 
the  upbuilding  of  local  communities. 

"Second,  that  the  country  school,  of  all  rural  so- 
ciaF  institutions,  makes  the  best  and  most  available 
center  for  upbuilding  the  rural  community,  and 
bears  at  present  the  greatest  responsibility  for  social- 
izing country  life. 

"Third,  that  to  realize  this  social  service  of  the 
country  school,  country  teachers  must  become  local 
community  leaders. 

"And  fotxrth,  that  to  fill  this  office  of  leadership 
efficiently,  country  teachers  must  be  afforded  special 
training  through  State  normal  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning.'' 

Geographic  Influences  in  American  History. 
Brigham,  Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  has  been  on  the  reading  circle  list  in 
many  of  the  states  and  has  been  a  very  pojjular 
book.  In  it  the  author  has  combined  the  materials 
of  American  history  and  geography.  The  study  ot 
this  book  will  produce  an  increased  interest  in  both 
history  and  geography,  and  will  bring  about  a  closer 
correlation  of  these  subjects. 
The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.     Dodge  and  Kirehwey.     Price  $0.90. 

"This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  number  of  years' 
experience  in  helping  prejDare  teachers  for  work 
in  elementary  schools  or  for  positions  as  critic 
teachers  in  normal  schools,  and  is  an  attempt  to 
organize  the  underlying  principles  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  geography  and  good  teaching, 
are  necessary  before  one  can  eft'eetually  attack  the 
problem  of  framing  a  course  of  studj'  in  geography 
for  elementary  schools  or  of  teaching  any  phase  of 
this  related  whole.  The  authors  have  no  idea  to 
offer  for  a  certain  way  of  doing  things  which  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  grades.  They  have  tried  to  view 
file  problem,  first,  from  the  standpoint  of  what  good 
geography  is ;  second,  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
special  problems  in  teaching  geography  olfer  differ- 
ing from  problems  in  other  fields ;  and  third,  so  as 
to  see  how  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  expert 
geographer  and  educational  expert  can  be  made 
to  meet  practical  needs  in  geography  work  and  se- 
cure valuable  training. ' ' 

Phelps  and  His  Teacher.  Stephens.  Hammond  & 
Stephens  Co.,  Fremont,  Neb.    Price  $0.50. 

Of  this  book  the  author  says:  "In  the  following 
sketches  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  bring 
teacher  and  patron  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  child,  and  incidentally  of  each  other.  Most  of 
our  troubles  arise  from  misunderstandings,  follow- 
ed by  hasty  acts  and  words.  It  is  so  easy  to  mis- 
understand a  child  because  he  has  such  a  limited 
power  of  expression.  He  often  stumbles  in  his 
effort  to  understand  and  master  things — often  ex- 
presses thoughts  he  does  not  have,  and  does  things 
lu^  does  not  mean  to  do.  In  a  measure  this  is  true 
of  his  grown  up  friends. 
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"So  it  follows  that  coiuulaiiits  are  frequent — i-lie 
ehild  against  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  against 
the  child;  the  patron  against  both,  and  vice  versa. 
Few  of  ns  are  willing  to  concede  to  another  an  in- 
dividualit3-  that  dii^'ers  from  onr  own." 

"The  Hehool  and  home  should  help  the  chihl's  de- 
velopment along  lines  natural  to  his  growth.  This 
individuality  should  be  considered.  Let  ns  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  we  own  his  life  and  can  do  with 
it  as  we  please,  and  not  be  lield  responsible  for  our 
acts.  Let  ns  be  sure  that  in  our  effort  to  make  him 
grow  straiglit  and  strong  we  do  not  make  him  grow 
crooked  and  weak.  And  above  all,  let  ns  be  charit- 
able toward  liim  and  each  other." 

North  Carolina  Education. 

Teachers  who  belong  to  the  lieading  Circle  will  be 
required,  as  heretofore,  to  become  regular  readers 
of  this  valuable  educational  journal.  This  journal 
has  always  aimed  to  be  of  immediate  help  to  North 
Carolina  teachers,  and  it  has  realized  this  aim  more 
closely  year  by  year.  Articles  will  appear  each  month 
covering  every  phas.e  of  the  Reading  Cirlce  work, 
while  special  reports  will  be  given  showing  how  the 
various  teachers'  associations  are  using  the  books  of 
the  Course  in  their  programs.  Other  interesting  lea  h- 
ures  of  these  teachers '  meetings  Mill  be  reportd.  By 
this  means  a  dissemination  of  the  best  educational 
ideas  and  practices  Avill  be  effected,  making  onr  edu- 
cational paper  indispensable  alike  to  the  teacher  and 
the  county  superintendent. 


A  EUROPEAN  WAR  AND  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
EUROPE. 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 
should  gain  control  of  the  Balkan  States,  England's 
provinces  in  India  and  her  commerce  in  the  East 
would  be  threatened.  Therefore  England,  France 
and  Russia  have  had  an  alliance  against  Germany 
for  many  years. 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  among  the  Ger- 
mans both  in  Germany  and  in  Austria  for  many 
years  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  Ger- 
many must  tight  for  existence.  Being  wedged  in 
between  France  and  Russia  and  being  overshadowed 
by  Fugland  on  the  seas  and  seeing  the  Slavonic  peo- 
ple increasing  in  power  to  the  southward,  she  must 
tight  if  she  would  maintain  her  power  and  increase 
her  commerce.  Therefore,  tor  many  years  these 
leading  powers  have  been  increasing  tne  size  of  their 
standing  armies  and  the  number  of  battleships 
loomg  torward  always  to  a  time  when  the  strength 
of  Germany  and  Austria  must  be  measured  with 
that  of  Russia,  France  and  England,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Crown  Briuce  of  Austria  furnished 
the  occasion. 

The  War. 

When  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia,  France 
began  to  move  troops  also  and  England's  navy  be- 
gan to  steam  toward  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

Look  at  your  map  of  Europe  again.  Observe  how 
near  England  is  to  Germany.  Notice  how  Belgium 
runs  down  the  northwest  boundary  of  France,  wedg- 
ing in  as  it  were  between  France  and  Germany.  The 
boundary  between  France  and  Germany  is  protected 
by  a  number  of  strong  French  forts.  Therefore, 
when  France  began  to  move  her  troops  toward  the 
German  border,  Germany  called  on  France  to   ex- 


plain what  she  meant  to  do.  Not  receiving  a  satis- 
factory answer,  Germany  began  moving  troops 
across  the  lower  half  of  Belgium  toward  the  French 
border  and  demanded  P>elgium  to  aid  the  German 
troops  in  crossing.  In  the  meantime  war  was  de- 
clared between  France  and  Germany.  Belgium  re- 
fused to  let  German  troops  cross  her  territory  and 
declared  war.  Therefore  it  is  in  Belgium  now  that 
the  war  is  liercest.  When  the  German  army  began  its 
march  across  Belgium  England  declared  war  and  at 
present  Austria  and  Germany  are  fighting  Russia 
on  the  east,  Servia  and  Montenegro  on  the  south, 
France  and  Belgium  on  the  west,  and  England, 
France  and  Germany  on  the  seas. 

The  war  came  so  quickly  that  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans in  Europe  were  unable  to  leave  before  the 
storm  broke.  Many  large  passenger  boats  were  not 
perindtted  to  leave  port.  Some  that  had  started 
were  ordered  back.  The  money  market  became  up- 
set and  Americans  in  Europe  were  unable  to  draw 
money  from  America  to  pay  their  expenses  or  their 
l^assage  home  and  the  United  States  was  compelled 
to  send  a  war  vessel  to  England  containing  several 
million  dollars  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  Amer- 
icans stranded  in  Europe. 

The  war  has  already  affected  the  money  markets 
of  the  world,  and  business  will  suffer.  It  has  ati'ect- 
ed  the  food  supply  of  the  world  and  the  price  of 
food  is  going  higher.  It  has  paralj'zed  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  there  will  be  want  and  hun- 
ger and  famine  in  manj'  lands  because  of  the  war. 

It  has  affected  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world. 
Europe  takes  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  South 's 
cotton,  but  all  Europe  is  at  war  and  commerce  is 
paralyzed  and  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  get  the 
cotton  of  the  South  and  there  will  be  distress  in 
many  homes  of  the  South  because  of  the  war  in 
Europe. 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


THE  FUTURE  BATTLEFIELD. 

A  day  will  come  when  the  only  battletiidd  will  be 
the  market  open  to  commerce  and  the  mind  opening 
to  new  ideas.  A  day  will  come  when  bullets  and 
bombshells  will  be  replaced  by  votes,  by  the  univer- 
sal suff'rage  of  nations,  by  the  venerable  arbitration 
of  a  great  Sovereign  Senate,  which  will  be  to 
Europe  what  the  Parliament  is  to  England,  what  the 
Diet  is  to  Germany,  what  the  Legislative  Assembly 
is  to  France.  A  day  will  come  when  a  cannon  will 
be  exhibited  in  public  museums,  just  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  is  now,  and  people  will  be  astonish- 
ed how  such  a  thing  could  have  been.  A  day  will 
come  when  these  two  immense  groups,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Europe, 
shall  be  seen  placed  in  presence  of  each  other,  ex- 
tending the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the  ocean. — 
Victor  Hugo. 


ECONOMY. 

Son — "What  is  the  meaning  of  economy?" 
Mother — "Economy,   my   son,   is   going     without 
something  you  do  want,  in  case  some  day  you  should 
want  something  which  j^ou  probably  don't  want.'" 


"Teach  the  facts  about  your  home  city  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,"  urges  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, New  York  City. 
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ONE  YEAR'S  COURSE  IN  SECONDARY  AGRICULTURE 

By.  A.  W.  Nolan,  in  School   News  and  Practical  Educator. 


For  many  years  to  come  most  of  the  high  schools 
teaching  agriculture  will  be  able  to  give  only  a,;  one 
year's  course.  The  problem  arises  as  to  what  sub- 
ject matter  to  choose  and  what  sequence  to  follow  in 
presenting  such  a  course.  The  idea  of  the  seasonal 
sequence'so  well  discussed  in  Brieker's  Teaching  Ag- 
riculture in  the  high  school,  seems  to  be  the  best 
principle  to  guide  in  the  selection  and  presentation 
of  the  work  in  agriculture  for  a  one  year's  course. 
The  work  falls  into  six  large  topics  and  should  be 
given  in  the  order  named :  Plant  Studies  (matured 
plants),  Animal  Studies,  Farm  Business  and  Life, 
Machine  Studies,  Soil  Studies,  and  Studies  in  Con- 
ditions of  Plant  Growth.  "Whatever  the  text  chosen 
may  be,  the  teacher  should  follow  the  above  se- 
quence, a  detailed  outline  of  which  is  here  given: 

First    Half    Year. 
I.      Plant  Studies. 

1.  Cereals. 

a.  Wheat  and  oats. 

Varieties. 

Grading — market  standards. 
Proper    seed-bed    and    planting-time. 
Place  in- rotation.     Insect  enemies. 
•    ,  Pood  values. 

b.  Plant   needs   and   liow   they   are   obtained — ■ 

have   growing   wheat   plants   to   use    tor 
illustration  of  principles. 

c.  Corn. 

Some  varieties. 
Selecting  seed  corn. 
Corn  judging  by  score  card. 
Storing  seed  corn. 
Pood   values. 

2.  Meadows  and  pastures. 

a.  Essentials  of  each. 

b.  Some  grasses. 

c.  Improving. 

3.  Legumes. 

a.  Clover.     How  to  grow   and  use. 

b.  Alfalfa. 

c.  Cowpeas. 

d.  Soybeans. 

4.  Roots  and  tubers. 

a.  Beets. 

b.  Poatoes. 

5.  Weeds. 

a.  Nature  of  injury. 

b.  Identify  common  weeds  of  community. 

c.  Collect  and  learn  to  identify  at  least  the 

commonest   impurities   in   clover   and 
alfalfa  seed. 

d.  Some  methods  of  eradication. 

6.  Insect  friends  and  enemies  of  plants. 

a.  Stages  of  insect  life.  •:', 

b.  How   insects  injure  plants.  ■' 

c.  Some  principles  in  combating  insects. 

d.  Some  harmful  farm  insects. 

e.  Some  beneficial  farm  insects. 

f.  Insects  and  human  health. 

7.  Plant   diseases. 

a.  Molds. 

b.  Mildews. 

c.  Smuts. 

d.  Rusts.  •  ' 


e.  How   injury  is   done. 

f.  Some  methods  of  control. 

g.  Bacteria. 
S.   Fruit   studies. 

a.  Encourage  fruit-growing  on  farm. 

b.  Types  of  fruit. 

c.  Grading  and  judging  apples. 

d.  Selecting  trees  to  plant. 

e.  Laying  out  orchard  and  planting  trees. 
9.   Forestry. 

a.  Importance  of  the  wood  resource. 

b.  Agencies  controlling  forests. 

c.  Farmer's  wood  lot. 

II.  Animal  Studies. 

1.  Value  of  animals  in  agriculture. 

2.  Animal   products  and   their   use. 

a.  Milk,   butter,   cheese. 

b.  Eggs,  meat,  etc. 

c.  Wool,  hides,   etc. 

d.  Energy  for  work. 

Laboratory  work — Babcock   test. 

3.  .'i.nimal  types  and  breeds. 

a.  The  horse. 

Breeds   of   draft   horses. 

Draft  and   driving  horses   contrasted. 

Anatomy  of  horse  studied  from  chart 

or  life. 

Care  and  feeding  of  the  horse. 

Improving  farm  horses. 

Exercise — Judging  horses. 

b.  Cattle. 

Beef  and  dairy  cattel  contrasted. 

Breeds  of  each   type. 

Name  of  external  parts,  and  elemen- 
tary judging  of  market  grades. 

Some    rations    for    feeding    cattle. 

Exercises — Judging  cattle;  problem 
in   feeding  rations. 

c.  Swine. 

Identification  of  breeds  of  swine. 
Practice  in  judging  market  types. 
Feeding  and  housing  swine. 
Cholera  and  other  hog  ills. 

d.  Sheep. 

'  Coarse   and   fine  wooled   breeds,   con- 

trasted for  mutton  and  tor  wool. 

Elementary   judging  exercises. 

Some  points  in  care  and  handling  of 
sheep. 

e.  Poultry. 

Common  breeds  of  poultry,  their  iden- 
tification  and   points   of   excellence. 

Improving  the  strain  of  farm  chick- 
ens. 

Housing  and  feeding  poultry. 

Exercise — Incubator  hatch. 

4.  General    census   of   farm    animals    of   the   neigh- 

borhood. 

5.  Relation  of  farm  animals  to  soil  fertility. 

III.  Faj-m  Business  and  Ldfe. 

1.   Systems  of  farm  accounts  and  bookkeeping. 

a.   Cost  of  production  of  an  acre  of  each  of 
common  farm  crops. 
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b.    Cost    of  Iveeping    a    team    of    work 
horses, 
c.   Records  of  expenses  and  receipts   from 
certain    fields,    or    farm    animals 

2.  Mapping  home  farms  and  showing  plans  of  crop 

rotation. 

3.  Studies  in  designs  for  farm  buildings. 

4.  Landscrape   designs   for   farmstead    grounds   and 

some  suggested  plantings. 

5.  Farm  life  conveniences. 

6.  Country  life  institutions  and  their  improvement. 

Practical  work — Each  pupil  do  some 
some  of  the  work  as  suggested 
above. 

Second  Half  Year. 

IV.  Machine   Studies. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  common  farm  machinery  with 

with  names  of  good  types  of  each. 

2.  Using  plow   as  type,   consider  construction,   rela- 

lation  and  function  of  parts. 

3.  Take   down   and   set  up  one  cultivating  and  one 

harvesting  machine,  if  possible. 

4.  The  gas  engine'. 

5.  Points  in  the  proper  care  of  machinery. 

6.  Cement  construction  on  the  farm. 

7.  Students  make  reports  on  special  topics  relating 

to  farm  machinery. 

V.  Swil  Studies. 

1.  Origin,   types,   and   composition   of   soil. 

2.  Physical   relations  of  soil   to   water,   air,   temper- 

ature. 

a.  Drainage,   its  value. 

b.  Effects  of   lime. 

c.  Organic  matter. 

d.  Tillage. 

8.  Soil   fertility  and  permanency. 

a.  Elements  of  plant  food. 

b.  Sources  and  uses  of  each. 

c.  The   limiting  elements,   and   sources   of 
'  each. 

d.  Use  of  fertilizers  and  manure. 

e.  The    principles    and    practices    for    per- 

manency. 
4.    Critical  study  of  the  yields  and  farm  practices  of 
of  the  neighborhood. 
VI. — Condltion.s  of  Plant  (Jroutli. 

1.  The    developing   plant    is   the   central    feature    of 

these  studies. 

2.  Plunt   propagation. 

a.  Seeds. 

b.  Grafts. 

c.  Layering. 

d.  Cuttings. 

3.  Relations  of  growing  plants  to — 

a.   Soil. 

d.   Moisture. 

c.  Temperature. 

d.  Light. 

e.  Plant  food. 

f.  Cultivation. 

g.  Insect  pests  and  diseases. 

4.  Practical   work   of  the  spring. 

a.  Orchard  care. 

b.  Gardening. 

c.  Farm  crops. 

Note. — In  connection  with  the  one  year's  course  a  se- 
ries of  home  projects  should  be  carried  on  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  class  aa  a  part  of  the  requirements  of  the 
course. 


PHILADELPHUS,  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  PRO- 
GRESSIVE RURAL  COMMUNITY. 

Near  the  town  of  Red  Sjiriiigs,  N.  C,  there  is  an 
old  settlement  of  Scotch  jjeople  who  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  who  are  making  their  country 
district  as  attractive  a  place  in  which  to  live  as  any 
well   ordered  ])rogressive  town. 

In  the  center  of  the  counnunity  there  is  an  old 
church  in  which  the  |)eople  have  worshipped  for 
more  thnn  half  a  century,  and  by  it  stands  the  finest 
rural  scIhkiI  building,  perhaps,  in  the  state — a  build- 
ing that  is  htrge,  well  equipped,  of  jjcautiful  design, 
and  yet  stands  out  in  the  grove  almost  alone — a 
place  of  opportunity  for  the  yottth  of  a  rural  com- 
munity of  some  six  or  eight  miles  square.  The 
school  is  one  of  eleven  grades  and  prepares  its  stu- 
dents for  entrance  to  any  of  the  colleges  in  the 
state.  A  Farm  Life  Sclniol  is  to  be  established  in 
the  sauu"'  building  with  the  o|ii^ning  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

The  settlemiMit  I'eferred  to  is  the  Philadelphus  sec- 
tion in  Robeson  county.  The  people  of  that  com- 
munity have  been  aroused  during  the  summer 
monllis  1o  the  importance  of  rural  sanitation,  and. 
at  their  re(|uest.  the  Slate  Board  of  Health  detail- 
ed one  of  the  fiield  directors  of  the  Hookworn  Com- 
mission  to  establish  there  a  Model  Sanitary  Com- 
immity.  and  the  results  that  have  been  accomplish- 
ed so  far  are  vei'y  gratifying  iiuleed. 

The  work  stai'ted  wit  lithe  arrival  in  the  commun- 
ity of  Dr.  T).  r.  Alisher.  who  is  assisted  by  Mr.  W. 
P.  ^fcTvay.  At  the  verv  beginning  a  Civic  League, 
wilii  ;\[r.  X.  R.  ]\rcArthur  as  President  and  Mr.  G. 
A.  if(L\ay  as  Secretary,  was  organized.  This  Civic 
Lejitrue  has  been  the  means  of  interesting  practical- 
ly every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  community, 
so  tliMt  people  have  nullel  together  along  every  line 
iu  "fforts  to  mak'e  the  community  a  better  place  in 
■\^birh  to  live.  .\u(\  they  have  succeeded  already  to 
a  l:irge  extent.  'Tlean-up"  days  have  done  away 
•\\itli  a  great  amount  of  trash  at  all  the  homes,  have 
eliminated  filth  to  n  larsre  extent,  and  have  reduced 
o'r"atlv  the  immber  of  flies.  A  large  number  of  san- 
it-irv  closets  have  been  constructed.  About  two  hun- 
dred people  have  been  vaccinated  against  typhoid 
f(M-er.  By  the  time  the  work  is  finished  every  home 
will  have  a  sanitarv  closet  and  every  person  infected 
with  Hookworm  disease  will  be  cured — thereby 
eradicating  all  other  disi>ases  dtie  to  soil  pollution, 
such  as  Tviihoid  fever.  Dysenteries,  Diarrhoeas,  etc. 

The  value  of  this  Health  campaign  cannot  be  es- 
timated now.  Philadelphus  is.  and  will  be  a  model. 
Let  other  commuuitios  think  of  inaugurating  a  cam- 
jiaign. 

The  same  sort  of  work  is  now  going  on  in  four 
otber  counties  in  the  State — Sampson.  Xew  Hanover. 
C'oliimhus  and  Nash.  Any  community  which  desires 
to  have  such  important  work  begun  can  obtain  the 
•-"eessarv  information  by  applying  to  the  Hookworm 
'^onimission  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  work 
'"i;  done  unon  invitation  only  and  no  community  will 
^•^  considered  which  does  not  make  application. 
There  arp  onlv  n  few  men  available  for  this  work  and 
tlip\-  AviM  be  sent  io  those  communities  offering  the 
iio'jvtiest  co-operation.  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  CXWOIENT. 


A  special  price  of  60  cents  for  ttie 
cloth  editions  or  30  cents  fo  rthe  pa- 
per bound  edition  for  class  use  is 
now  made  on  North  Carolina  Poems. 
Two  cloth  copies  for  one  dollar;  two 
paper  bound  copies  for  50  cents. 
Send  orders  to  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation, Raleigh,  N.  C. 
11      H      H 

A  new  History  of  the  United  States 
for  High  School  use  by  Matthew 
Page  Andrews,  M.  A.,  has  just  been 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. Nothing  on  the  title  page  in- 
dicates who  Matthew  Page  Andrews, 
M.  A.,  is,  but  he  has  written  a  re- 
markably fine  history — a  book  far 
superior  to  most  school  histories  of 
our  country. 

H     H     II 

If  you  are  dependent  upon  your 
salary  for  a  living  and  have  among 
your  responsibilties  the  present  or 
prospective  care  of  a  family,  you 
will  find  the  "Family  Expense  Ac- 
count," just  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  an  extremely  in- 
teresting book.  What  makes  it  the 
more  interesting  is  the  unique  w'ay 
in  which  the  author  has  put  the  ele- 
ment of  genuine  human  interest  into 
an  entirely  practical  study  of  book- 
keeping. The  book  is  business  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last,  but  in  fol- 
lowing the  fortunes  of  a  family  liv- 
ing upon  a  small  salary,  solving  diffi- 
culties, meeting  misfortunes,  accom- 
plishing worthy  desires  by  self-de- 
nial, it  runs  along  like  a  story  from 
the  pages  of  real  life.  Take  our 
word  for  it  that  the  "Family  Expense 
Account"  will  be  worth  something  to 
you  and  g-et  this  sensible  and  very 
entertaining  little  book. 


Crop  Production:  An  Agricultural 
Text  for  High  Schools.  By  Clarence 
M.  Weed  and  W'illiam  E.  Riley,  State 
Normal  School,  Lowell,  Mass.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  252  pages,  75  cents,  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  unique. 
The  student  is  given  work  to  do  with 
real  things,  soil,  seeds,  and  plants  be- 
fore he  begins  serious  study  of  the 
text.  It  develops  the  method  of 
teaching  agriculture  by  means  of 
projects,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  recent  educational 
progress.  The  book  gives  the  essen- 
tial facts  concerning  the  history, 
characteristics,  culture,  diseases,  and 
enemies  of  practically  all  the  crops 
grown  in  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tains about  fifty  separate  discussions 
about  vigetables,  fruit,  flowers,  and 
farm  crops.  Each  chapter  is  filled 
with  valuabe  information  presented 
In  a  form  bo  simple  and  clear  that 


students  can  use  the  book  with  in- 
terest and  profit.  The  illustrations 
and  charts  are  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value  and  are  numerous. 


The  Natural  History  of  the  Farm. 

By  James  G.  Needham,  Professor  of 
Limnology,  General  Biology  and  Na- 
ture Study  in  Cornell  University. 
Cloth,  348  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Corn- 
stock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Why  geese  and  turkeys  cover  up 
their  nests  when  not  sitting  on  them 
and  why  guineas  and  chickens  do  not 
are  questions  which,  along  with  a 
hundred  others  relating  to  the  nat- 
ural history  of  domesticated  birds  and 
beasts,  one  might  expect  answered  in 
a  book  on  the  "Natural  History  ot 
the  Farm."  But  Professor  Need- 
ham's  book  deals  only  with  "wild  na- 
ture"— more's  the  pity!  But  as  a 
guide  to  the  study  of  the  "sources  of 
our  living  in  wild  nature"  the  work 
is  quite  thoroughly  done  and  the 
book  is  admirably  adapted  to  class 
use,  the  subjects  being  arranged  for 
study  according  to  the  seasons  when 
they  could  be  studied  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 


Family   Expense   Account.      By    T. 

A.  Brookman.  Cloth.  112  pages,  60 
cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

Through  the  somewhat  novel  and 
ingenius  plan  of  tracing  the  financial 
history  of  a  newly  married  couple 
for  a  series  of  years,  pupils  are 
taught  the  value  of  money,  how  to 
keep  household  accounts,  the  neces- 
sity of  planning  in  order  to  make 
their  income  meet  the  necessities  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  any  sum  of 
permanent  saving.  Arithmetic,  do- 
mestic economy,  household  account- 
ing, the  writing  of  checks  and  other 
business  papers,  the  placing  of  insur- 
ance, etc.,  are  made  very  real.  While 
learning  these  matters  young  people 
are  also  taught  certain  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  economic  and  social 
life.  The  book  is  to  be  coramendc'd 
because  of  the  service  it  will  render. 
Many  of  our  schools  ought  to  find  a 
place  for  it. 


Five  Messages  to  Teachers  of  Pri- 
mary Reading.  By  Nettie  Alice  Saw- 
yer, formerly  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Education,  Seattle,  W^ashington.  Au- 
thor of  "The  Little  Kingdom  Primer" 
and  "The  Little  Kingdom  First 
Reader."  Cloth;  12mo;  219  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Rand,  McNally  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago  and  New  York. 

Miss  Sawyer  was  formerly  super- 
visor of  primary  education  in  Seattle, 
and  is  the  author  of  "The  Little 
Kingdom  readers."  In  this  book  for 
teachers  she  embodies  the  fruits  of 
her   widely   successful    experience   in 


primary  work.  "Five  Messages"  is 
a  thoroughly  practical  manual,  con- 
taining definite  plans  for  teaching 
and  a  wealth  of  suggestions. 

All  phases  of  beginning  reading 
are  completely  covered.  The  first  of 
the  messages  deals  with  black-board 
work,  the  second  with  the  teaching 
of  a  primer  and  first  reader  in  gen- 
eral. Word  study  and  seat  work  are 
taken  up  in  turn,  and  the  closing 
section  consists  of  seventy  pages  of 
outlines  of  subject  matter  suitable 
for  opening  exercises,  general  les- 
sons, and  work  supplementary  to  the 
primer  and  first  reader. 

It  is  a  much  neded  book,  and  will 
serve  equally  well  for  normal  school 
graduates  and  for  the  teacher  who 
has  had  no  normal  training. 


The  Heart  and  Blood  Vessels,  Their 
Care  and  Cure  and  the  General  Man- 
agement of  the  Body.  By  I.  H.  Hirsch- 
field,  M.  D.  Cloth,  336  pages.  Price 
$1.25  net.  Funk  &,  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  a  text  book  in  living  writ- 
ten by  a  thoroughly  competent  au- 
thority and  In  language  quite  com- 
prehensible to  the  layman.  It  treats 
primarily  the  heart  and  the  arteries, 
since  they  are  the  dynamic  organs  of 
life  and  since  the  great  majority  of 
the  diseasts  which  afflict  and  render 
inefficient  people  in  civilized  life  are 
traceable  directly  or  indirectly  to 
these  organs.  After  a  brief  and  sim- 
ple description  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries and  their  function,  the  author 
describes  the  principal  diseases  con- 
nected with  these  organs  and  how 
they  are  diagnosed  by  the  physician. 
This  is  followed  by  chapters  which 
give  simple  but  exhaustive  rules  for 
the  forming  of  a  sane  and  wholesome 
regimen.  The  kinds  of  foods  are  an- 
alyzed, and  use  is  made  of  Professor 
Crittenden's  tables  of  food  values, 
which  show  the  relative  amounts  of 
carbohydrates,  fats,  proteids,  and 
mineral  salts  in  different  foods  and 
the  proportionate  need  of  the  body 
for  these.  The  effects  of  air  and 
climate,  home,  work,  rest,  and  sleep, 
and  the  sexual  life  are  fully  discussed 
with  practical  suggestions  for  the 
regulation  of  these  phases  of  life.  A 
valuable  chapter  on  the  mind  teaches 
how  to  grow  a  sound  mind  and  to 
prevent  and  to  cure  the  three  great 
nervous  fears:  fear  of  others'  judg- 
ments; fear  of  insanity,  sickness,  and 
death;  and  the  fear  of  poverty.  But 
probably  the  most  Important  chapter 
is  that  in  which  the  author  tells  how 
those  who  are  afflicted  by  some  of 
the  very  prevalent  heart  and  arterial 
troubles  may  successfully  adjust 
their  living  to  these  defects  so  as  to 
achieve  a  long  and  healthy  life  de- 
spite them.  It  is  a  particularly  use- 
ful book  for  teachers  who  have  a 
large  opportunity  to  inculcate  sane 
ideas  of  living  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 
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Arithmetic.  Book  I.  Fundamental 
Processes;  Book  H,  Practical  Appli- 
cations. By  John  H.  Walsh,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  Henry  Suz- 
zallo,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.  Book  I,  35  cents.  Book 
II,  65  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

These  books  have  two  good  au- 
thors. Mr.  Walsh  has  for  many  years 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  schools 
of  a  large  city  and  has  already  pub- 
lished a  series  of  arithmetic  of  un- 
usual excellent.  Dr.  Suzzallo,  for- 
merly Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  San  Francisco,  and  now  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  largest  American  College 
devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers, 
brings  to  the  work  a  new  point  of 
view  and  much  valuable  experience. 
The  most  urgent  demand  now  made 
regarding  instruction  in  Arithmetic  is 
that  ( 1 )  fundamental  processes  shall 
be  emphasized  in  the  lower  grades  in 
order  that  efficiency  may  result;  (2) 
that  the  social  and  economic  appli- 
cations of  arithmetic  shall  be  taught 
In  the  upper  grades  so  that  gram- 
mar school  children  will  have  an  in- 
sight into  the  typical  practices  of 
modern  life.  These  books  meet  both 
requirements  to  an  exceptional  de- 
gree. The  series  is  so  arranged  that 
a  pupil  may  acquire  an  easy  and  ac- 
curate command  of  the  processes  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  school  years  are 
thus  left  free  for  the  study  of  prac- 
tical applications. 


the  Bible  and  of  how  it  has  largely 
come  again  to  be  what  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  a  book  of  devotion.  The 
book  is  reverent,  illuminating,  and 
valuable  to  all  students  and  teach- 
ers. 


The  Influeuce  of  the  Bible  ou 
Cirilization.  By  Ernst  Von  Dob- 
schuetz,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  University  of  Halle- 
Wittenburg.  Cloth,  190  pages.  Price, 
$1.25  net.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

This  unique  little  sketch  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  Bible  since  Christ,  as  it 
has  proved  a  formative  and  moulding 
influence  on  civilization.  We  hope 
it  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  larg- 
er "History  of  the  Bible"  which  its 
scholarly  author  promises.  He  tells 
here  rapidly  of  how  the  Bible  was 
collected  and  transmitted,  of  the  var- 
ious manuscripts  and  copies;  of  the 
superstitions  and  black  magic  con- 
nected with  it  in  earlier  days;  of 
how  it  became  the  only  text-book  of 
the  Goths  and  Germans  forming  the 
warp  and  woof  of  their  intellectual 
processes;  of  how  it  came  to  be  the 
sole  basis  of  medieval  life,  not  only 
intellectual  but  vocational,  since  it 
inspired  the  art  of  illumination  and 
painting  and  Gutenburg's  art  of 
printing  and  book-making;  of  how, 
from  1550  to  1850,  it  gave  the  rules 
for  daily  life  to  the  protestants,  be- 
ing reflected  in  songs.  Christian 
names,  painting  and  art,  and  in  laws 
and  government  charters.  A  final 
chapter  tells  of  the  influence  of 
modern  science  on  the  conception  of 


Fi-ancis  W.  Paiker  .School  Yeai- 
15ook,  \oIuiiie  III,  June,  1914.  1,SS 
pages.  50  illustrations.  Francis 
W.  Parker  School,  Chicago. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
School,  Chicago,  deals  with  "Expres- 
sion as  a  Means  of  Developing  Mo- 
tive." or  the  place  of  expression  in 
the  process  of  education.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  literature  on 
social  education,  and  portrays  vividly 
certain  fundamental  phases  of  edu- 
cation as  they  have  been  worked  out 
in  this  school.  Those  who  have  read 
Volumes  I  and  II  of  Year  liook  will 
welcome  the  present  volume.  The 
importance  of  providing  adequate 
opportunities  for  varied  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in 
connection  with  every  phase  of  school 
work  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized. It  is  the  absence  of  this 
phase  of  the  educative  process  in  the 
average  school  that  has  made  chil- 
dren loathe  school  and  leave  it  for 
more    interesting    activities. 

The  present  volume  contains  a 
general  introductory  article  on  ex- 
pression in  school  work  and  its  inti- 
mate relation  to  motive;  an  article 
on  children's  play  as  fundamental  in 
education;  one  on  oral  reading;  one 
on  imaginative  writing  in  school;  one 
on  the  utilization  of  the  dramatic  in- 
stincts on  the  part  of  children  in 
school  work;  one  on  clay  modeling; 
one  on  metal  working;  and  one  on 
art.  In  addition  to  these,  a  page  of 
references  to  articles  in  former  vol- 
umes of  the  Year  Book,  dealing  with 
expression,  is  given. 


English  SynonjTiis,  Antonyms,  and 

Prepositions.  By  James  C.  Fer- 
nald.  L.H.D.  Large  12mo,  Cloth,  723 
pp.  $1.50,  net;  average  carriage 
charges,   12   cents. 

Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  average 
students  would  ever  discover,  by  in- 
dependent study  of  the  dictionary, 
that  there  are  fifteen  synonyms  for 
beautiful,  twenty-one  for  beginning, 
fifteen  for  benevolence,  twenty  for 
friendly,  and  thirty-seven  for  pure. 
The  mere  meniton  of  such  numbers 
opens  vistas  of  possible  fulness,  free- 
dom, and  variety  of  utterance,  which 
will  have  for  many  persons  the  effect 
of  a  revelation. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Fernald's  re- 
vision of  this  well-known  work  "Eng- 
lish Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prep- 
osiitons."  just  published,  produces 
increasing  wonder  at  the  richness, 
fulness  and  variety  of  Enlish  syno- 
nyms, gathered  from  all  ages  and  all 
lands,  which  the  vigorous  practical 
genius  of  the  language  has  by  fine 
distinction,   so   delicately  diffentiated 


as  to  make  possible  the  accurate  de- 
limitation of  almost  all  shades  of  hu- 
man thought. 

The  work  contains  over  8,100  syn- 
onyms, classified  and  discriminated, 
with  nearly  4,000  classified  anto- 
nyms; together  with  the  correct  use 
of  prepositions  indicated  by  illustra- 
tive examples. 

This  entirely  new,  revised  and  re- 
set edition  of  "Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
and  Prepositions"  contains  an  in- 
crease of  154  new  pages  of  text.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  synonyms  have  been 
added;  further  dissertations  upon 
discriminations  of  meaning;  more 
antonyms,  etc.,  making  the  work 
now  more  than  ever  a  large  and 
thoroughly  indexed  guide  to  the 
proper  and  forceful  use  of  language. 


Hi-story   of   the    Inited   States.    By 

.Matthew  Page  Andrews.  Cloth, 
12 mo.,  xvii-|-3  78 -f-xlviii  pages.  With 
155  illustrations  and  24  black  and 
white  maps  in  the  text;  also  frontis- 
piece, and  two  maps  in  full  color. 
Price  $1.10.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany,  Philadelphia. 

This  new  history  of  the  United 
States  is  concise  and  at  the  same 
time  presents  all  the  information 
that  is  of  value  to  the  critical  stu- 
dent and  to  the  general  reader.  The 
author's  experience  as  an  instructor 
in  secondary  schools  has  shown  him 
that  the  history  of  the  United  States 
may  be  made  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  all  subjects.  In  the  volume 
he  makes  use  of  the  latest  results  of 
thought  and  research  and  notes  with 
care  all  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  any  of  the  complicated 
points  in  the  nation's  history.  Mod- 
ern discoveries  have  forced  us  to 
abandon  some  of  the  old  stories  of 
colonial  times;  the  narrative  of  Cap- 
tain John  Smith,  for  instance,  has 
been  superseded  by  the  accounts  of 
other  early  settlers;  and  doubt  has 
been  cast  on  many  of  the  records  of 
colonial  times.  In  all  the  instances 
Mr.  Andrews  makes  use  of  the  best 
modern  opinions  so  that  the  reader 
feels  assured  that  the  History  is  as 
correct  as  scholarship  can  make  it. 
The  book  is  admirably  illustrated 
vvith  many  pictures  and  maps.  The 
references,  data  and  suggestions  for 
special  study,  which  are  given  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  add  very  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  book.  The  vol- 
ume may  be  considered  a  most  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  work,  giv- 
ing in  short  space  the  result  of  the 
detailed  study  of  our  leading  modern 
historians. 


There  is  but  one  thing  which  you 
have  to  fear  in  earth  or  heaven — be- 
ing untrue  to  your  better  self,  and 
therefore  untrue  to  God.  If  you  will 
not  do  the  thing  you  know  to  be 
right  and  say  the  thing  you  know 
to  be  true,  then,  indeed,  you  are 
weak  qou  are  a  coward;  you  de- 
sert God. — Kingsley. 
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Government  Pamphlets  on  Education 
For  Free  Distribution. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of 
bulletins  on  education  recently  Is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  of  which  copies  are  still 
available.  Any  of  the  publicatlonB 
•will  be  sent  free  as  long  as  the  sup- 
ply lasts.  Address  the  Commission- 
er of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  state  the  exact  title  of  the  pam- 
phlet desired. 

General. 

Illiteracy  In  the  United  States; 
Education  In  Germany  and  the  Unit- 
ed States;  Expressions  on  Education 
by  American  Statesmen  and  Public- 
ists; Education  in  the  South;  Prison 
Schools,  by  A.  C.  Hill;  The  Promo- 
tion of  Peace,  by  Fannie  Fern  An- 
drew; Dutch  Schools  of  New  Nether- 
lands and  Colonial  New  York,  by  W. 
H.  Kilpatrick;  Latin-American  Uni- 
versities and  Special  Schools,  by  E. 
E.  Brandon;  The  Teaching  of  Mod- 
ern Languages  in  the  United  States, 
by  C.  H.  Handschln. 

School    Arehitectnre. 

American  School-Houses,  by  Fletch- 
er B.  Dresslar. 

Rural   SclHjols. 

The  Status  of  Rural  Education,  by 
A.  C.  Monahan;  Training  Courses  for 
Rural  Teachers;  The  Georgia  Club 
for  Rural  Sociology,  by  E.  C.  Bran- 
son; Good  Roads  Arbor  Day,  by  Su- 
san B.  Slpe;  Cultivating  School 
Grounds  in  Wake  County,  North 
Carolina. 

city    Schools. 

Special  Features  in  City  School 
Systems;  A  Study  of  Expenses  of  City 
School  Systems,  by  Harlan  Upde- 
graff. 

His'i  School  and  College. 

College  Entrance  Requirements, 
by  C.  D.  Kingsley;  Accredited  Secon- 
dary Schools  in  the  United  States,  by 
K.  C.  Babcock;  Present  Standards  of 
Higher  Education,  by  G.  E.  MacLean; 
Statistics  of  State  Universitnes. 

Mathematics. 

A  series  of  bulletins  on  tb'e  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  in  universities, 
technological  schools,  secondary  and 
elementary  schools.  West  Point  and 
Annapolis,  etc. 

Health. 

Bibliography  of  Medical  Inspection 
and  Health  Supervisions. 

Vocational  Training. 

A  Trade  School  for  Girls;  German 
Industrial  Education  and  Its  Lessons 
for  the  Unitde  States,  by  Holmes 
Beckwith;  Industrial  Education  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  by  R.  R.  Daniel;  Bib- 
liography of  Industrial,  Vocational, 
and  Trade  Education;  Consular  Re- 
ports on  Continuation  Schools  in 
Prussia. 


State    School   News 


Raleigh   Elects   a   Supervisor  of 
Playground. 

Raleigh  is  the  first  city  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  fifth  in  the  South 
to  adopt  the  year-round  playground 
idea.  Mr.  J.  T.  Zellars,  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  has  been  elected  supsrvisor  of 
the  playgrounds  to  be  established  in 
Raleigh  under  provisions  made  by 
the  city  commissioners  who  recently 
apportioned  ?2,500  toward  the  move- 
ment. 

The  space  for  the  playgrounds  has 
been  tendered  by  the  city  schools. 
The  school  yards  will  be  used.  The 
first  spot  to  be  used  will  be  the  Cen- 
tennial School  yard.  At  first  only 
the  simplest  form  of  apparatus  and 
equipment  will  be  used.  One  after 
another  the  other  schools  will  be 
equipped  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
number  of  assistants  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  direction  of 
the  work. 

In  the  North  and  East  the  play- 
ground idea  has  been  more  generally 
adopted  than  in  the  South.  This  is 
for  the  reason  that  the  crowded 
cities,  and  absence  of  playroom  for 
the  children  of  the  city,  make  such 
an  institution  necessary.  Althougli 
through  the  United  States  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  cities  with  super- 
vised playgrounds  in  operation  the 
entire  year. 


Superintendent  C.  J.  Everett  of 
Scotland  Neck  Dies. 

Perhaps  the  most  universally  re- 
gretted death  that  has  ever  occur- 
red in  Scotland  Neck  was  that  of 
Prof.  C.  J.  Everett,  superintendent 
of  the  local  graded  schools.  Profes- 
sor Everett  had  been  critically  ill  for 
about  two  months,  being  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  typhoid  fever  result- 
ing, it  is  generally  believed,  from  ice 
cream  served  at  a  reception  given 
to  the  graduating  class  and  teachers 
of  the  school  during  commencement 
week.  Professor  Everett  was  the 
first  to  develop  the  fever,  and  soon 
one  of  his  little  boys  was  stricken. 
Following  these  two  cases  perhaps 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  party 
developed  the  fever  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. All  the  other  patients,  while 
not  well,  are  considered  out  of  dan- 
ger, some  of  them  being  able  to  be 
out. 

Professor  Everett  frequently  as- 
sured Mrs.  Everett  and  those  attend- 
ing him  that  he  would  recover  and 
not  to  be  alarmed,  and  for  sixty  days 
his  strong  constitution  and  wonder- 
ful determination  struggled  witli  the 
disease,  but  on  Monday  morning 
about  one  o'clock  death  gained  the 
mastery  and  his  soul  departed  to  the 
great  beyond.  Mrs.  Everett  and  two 
little  boys  survive  Professor  Everett, 


and  the  sincerest  sympathy  of  the 
community  is  unstintingly  bestowed 
upon  them, — The  Scotland  Neck 
Commonwealth. 


Ashe    County    Institute   and   Com- 
mencement. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Our  Teacher's 
Institute,  under  the  supervision  of 
Capt,  John  M.  Cheek,  of  Alleghany 
County,  and  Miss  Lunn,  of  Wolkes- 
boro,  far  surpassed  our  liigh  expec- 
tations. The  enrollment  was  112, 
exceeding  last  year's  by  twenty-two. 
The  discussions  were  live,  indicating 
that  the  teachers  are  awake,  and  that 
beside  the  money  compensation  they 
are  desirous  of  receiving  more,  viz: 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  their 
work  well.  There  were  thirty-five 
who  subscribed  for  North  Carolina 
Education. 

Old  Ashe  lies  nestled  in  the  moun- 
tains, yet  we  think  that  slie  is  wak- 
ing up  educationally. 

We  hope  to  see  the  day,  despite 
the  fact,  that  the  Blue  Ridge  shuts 
us  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
and  shuts  all  the  world  out  from  us, 
we  can  delight  ourselves  by  knowing 
that  we  are  keeping  abreast  with  the 
times  to  the  extent  of  giving  our  chil- 
dren a  practical  education. 

Our  commencement  was  real  inter- 
esting. Quite  a  number  took  part  in 
the  exercises.  There  were  fifty-two 
who  completed  the  seventh  grade 
last  year  and  received  their  diplo- 
mas. 

Interesting  speeches  were  made  by 
T.  C.  Bowie,  of  Jefferson;  Superin- 
tendent B.  B.  Daugherty,  of  Boone, 
and  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  of 
Raleigh,    N.    C. 

We  liope  to  accomplish  more  this 
year  than  ever  efore. 

Hoping  the  circulation  of  your 
helpful  paper  will  be  greatly  increas- 
ed this  year,  I  am 

C.  M.   DICKSON, 
Co.    Supt.    Schools,    Ashe    County. 


A  special  price  of  60  cents  for  the 
cloth  edition,  or  3  0  cents  for  the  pa- 
per bound  edition  for  class  use  is 
now  made  on  North  Carolina  Poems. 
Two  cloth  copies  for  one  dollar;  two 
paper  bound  copies  for  50  cents. 
Send  order  to  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A  small  negro  went  to  a  physician 
to  be  treated  for  a  painful  sensation 
in  one  of  his  ears.  The  doctor  ex- 
amined and  found  the  ear  was  full 
of  water. 

"How  did  this  happen?"  he  ask- 
ed, after  he  had  drained  the  ear; 
"been  going  in  swimming?" 

"Naw,  suh,"  said  the  little  fel- 
low, "been  eatin'  watermelon!" 


Soptemher.  1014.] 
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Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
and  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


-Teaching  iUusic  Appreciation  m  Public  bLhuul  Nu   W    Bruokljn.  N    \ 

Will  there  be  a  Victor  in 
your  school  this  fall? 

If  you  attended  any  of  the  Victor  lectures  and  demon- 
strations g-iven  all  over  the  country  at  the  various  educa- 
tional conventions,  summer  schools,  and  universities,  you 
will  want  a  Victor  in  your  school. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  appreciated  what  the  Victor 
would  mean  to  you — what  a  help  it  is  to  you  in  every 
branch  of  school  work,  what  a  force  it  is  in  the  education 
of  your  scholars — but  its  value  has  been  completely  proven. 

One  school  after   another  has  installed  the  A^ictor,  one  city 
after  another  has  adopted  it,  until  today  the  Victor  is  in  actual  use 
in   the    schools    of    1781    different    cities 
throug:liout  the  country. 

The  time  to  put  a  Victor  in  your 
school  is  right  now  at  the  beginning'  of  the 
term. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  give  you  a  dem- 
onstration in  your  own  school.  .Or  write  to  us 
for  booklets  and  full  information. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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Monroe   Adopts   Domestic    Science 
and  Manual  Training. 

The  city  aldermen  have  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $400  for-  the 
equipment  of  a  domestic  science  and 
manual  training  department  of  the 
Monroe  High  School.  They  have  also 
made  provision  for  buildings  and 
grounds.  Superintendent  Moore  also 
hopes  to  have  a  business  depart- 
ment added  to  the  high  school. 


Illiterates  In   Beaufort   County. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  school  committee  signed 
their  names  with  a  mark;  this  year 
the  superintendent's  annual  report 
shows  that  there  is  only  13  illiter- 
ates between  the  ages  of  12  and  21 
in  the  county.  Out  of  a  total  of  71 
white  districts  none  are  without  a 
house  in  which  to  conduct  school, 
and  forty  have  buildings  erected  ac- 
cording to  the  State  plans  and  speci- 
fications. There  are  fifty-one  seat- 
ed with  patent  desks  and  forty-four 
have  libraries. 


Raising  the  Minimum  School  Term. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Brower,  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  says  that  as 
a  result  of  the  workings  of  the  State 
Equalizing  School  Fund,  created  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  the  school 
term  of  the  State  has  been  raised 
from  a  minimum  of  80  days  to  a 
minimum  of  103.30  days,  or  near- 
ly five  months  and  one  week.  This 
means  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
counties  of  the  State — those  which 
only  provided  for  themselves  a  four 
months  term — the  school  term  was 
increased   by  this  fund   23.3   days. 

The  raising  of  the  minimum  school 
term  of  more  than  2  5  per  cent  ia  the 
most  significant  advance  and  for- 
ward step  which  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  taken  in  the  history  of 
her  public  education.  By  this  one 
act  North  Carolina  has  climbed  from 
the  humiliating  position  which  she 
previously  held  as  the  State  provid- 
ing the  lowest  minimum  school  term 
for  country  children  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  only  New  Mexico. 
This  is  indeed  a  substantial  stride 
along  the  path  of  progress.  Much 
encouragement  is  felt  over  the  Equal- 
izing Fund  the  first  year  proving  suf- 
ficient to  provide  a  minimum  term 
of  nearly  five  months  and  one  week, 
and  it  is  believed  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  county  offlcials  and 
the  application  of  reasonable  econ- 
omy and  business  principles  in  hand- 
ling of  school  funds,  this  equalizing 
fund  will  in  the  next  few  years  prove 
sufficient  to  provide  a  full  six  months 
term  in  every  school  district,  not- 
withstanding the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers  necessitated 
by  the  increased  attendance  this  year 
and  hereafter. 

As  is  well  known,  no  county  was 
allowed    to    participate    in    the    fund 


until  it  had  provided  for  itself  funds 
enough,  exclusive  of  local  tax,  for  a 
minimum  term  of  four  months  in 
every  school  district,  or  until  it  had 
levied  the  minimum  tax  of  15  cents 
on  the  $100  valuation  of  property 
and  4  5  cents  on  the  poll  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  then  the  money  from  the 
equalizing  fund  could  only  be  usea 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  salaries. 
These  provisions  of  the  law  make  it 
certain  that  the  county  will  do  its 
part  and  that  no  part  of  the  equaliz- 
ing fund  will  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  lengthen  the  school 
term  under  penalty  of  the  law.  It 
was  necessary  for  eleven  counties  to 
levy  the  maximum  tax,  and  even  then 
some  of  them  were  unable  to  provide 
the  full  four  months,  but  under  the 
law  additional  apportionment  from 
the  equalizing  fund  was  made  to 
bring  them  to  four  months  and 
then  they  were  given  their  share  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  counties. 
Ten  counties  in  the  State  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  fund  because  they  had 
already  provided  for  themselves 
terms  longer  than  the  term  provided 
by  this  fund. 

In  some  counties,  by  private  sub- 
scription and  by  other  means  the 
term  provided  by  the  county  was 
lengthened  to  fuh  five  months  and 
one  week.  In  one  county,  the  teach- 
ers in  their  meeting  voted  unani- 
mously to  teach  out  the  remaining 
two  days  of  the  week  free,  and  thus 
give  the  county  a  term  of  105  days. 


Pamlico   County   Builds   a   Teachers' 

Home,    and    Elects    Pi'incipal 

for  Twelve  Jlonths. 

Superintendent  T.  B.  Attmore  of 
Pamlico  County,  gives  the  following 
interesting  School  News  in  the  Edu- 
cational Edition  of  The  News  and 
Observer: 

Work  will  commence  on  a  home 
for  the  teachers  in  one  of  our  dis- 
tricts within  a  few  days.  Here  will 
be  a  place  for  the  principal  and  his 
family  to  live,  a  place  for  the  as- 
sistants to  do  light  housekeeping  if 
they  wish,  a  place  to  teach  the  larg- 
er girls  cooking  and  sewing  and 
practical  house  work.  We  will  have 
several  acres  of  ground  for  demon- 
stration work  and  improved  play- 
grounds, a  place  where  the  boys  can 
have  clean,  wholesome  sport  all  the 
year  around.  The  principal  will  be 
employed  for  twelve  months  work 
and  will  be  a  factor  in  the  commun- 
ity and  become  one  of  its  stable  citi- 
zens. 

In  addition  to  teaching  subjects 
up  to  the  tenth  grade,  we  will  teach 
and  demonstrate  agriculture  and 
poultry-raising  to  the  boys;  music, 
cooking,  sewing,  canning,  and  gar- 
dening to  the  girls.  This  is  not  a 
farm-life  school,  but  will  be  an  ef- 
ficient three-teacher  country  school 
and  will  be  the  first  one  established 


along  this  line  in  the  State,  and  will 
ue  a  demonstration  school. 

We  have  employed  for  another 
year's  work  a  fine  body  of  teachers, 
who  have  had  better  training  and 
more  years'  experience  than  we  have 
ever  had  before,  and  the  prospects 
are  bright  for  a  better  year's  work 
than  eve  before.  We  now  have  un- 
der construction  one  school  house  for 
white  children  and  within  a  month 
will  be  at  work  on  buildings  that 
will  aggregate  in  cost  at  least  $10,- 
0  0  0.  We  are  buying  furniture  of  all 
descriptions,  providing  better  water 
supply,  improving  grounds,  and  do- 
ing many  things  that  are  too  num- 
erous to  mention. 

Last  year  we  raised  by  betterment 
work  a  sum  of  money  that  was  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  general  county 
property  tax,  and  our  local  taxes  ex- 
ceed our  general  property  tax  by 
about  2  5  per  cent.  Along  this  line 
we  invite  comparison  with  any  coun- 
ty in  the  State. 


"Our  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion," says  Supt.  T.  C.  Henderson, 
"is  "a  leading  factor  in  the  education- 
al progress  of  the  county.  It  meets 
every  two  months  during  the  time 
the  schools  are  in  session.  The  pro- 
gram of  each  meeting  is  arranged 
for  two  days — Friday  and  Saturday. 
The  teachers  come  Friday  morning 
and  remain  until  Saturday  after- 
noon. They  are  paiu  the  same  for 
Fridays  that  they  receive  teaching. 
Friday  evening's  program  is  usual- 
ly an  hour  with  some  leading  edu- 
cator or  author.  Sometimes  an 
'outsider'  is  secured  for  an  address. 
The  public  is  invited  to  all  sessions 
of  the  Association,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  visitors  are  often  present,  es- 
pecially at  the  Friday  evening  ses- 
sions." 


A  special  price  of  60  cents  for  the 
cloth  edition  or  3  0  cents  for  the  pa- 
per bound  edition  for  class  use  is 
now  made  on  North  Carolina  Poems. 
Two  cloth  copies  for  one  dollar;  two 
paper  copies  for  50  cents.  Send  or- 
ders to  North  Carolina  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Sheridan's  Teachers'  Agency, 

1014  Realty  Building, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1892. 


SOUTHERN 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 

W.  H.  JONES, 

Manager, 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


Tnexpected  Vacancies 

Telegraph,  telephone,  or 
write  us,  as  the  emer- 
gency may  demand, 
should  you  need  a  teacher 
or  a  scliool  to  fill  an  un- 
expected vacancy.  Excel- 
lent list  of  best  available 
material  throughout  the 
winter.  Teachers  always 
in  demand. 
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How  Superiutemleiit   V.   ('.  Wright 
Increases  Iiitei'est  in  Kdiicatlon. 

"In  casting  about  each  year  for 
some  new  method  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  teachers,  it  occurred 
to  me,"  says  Superintendent  Wright, 
pupils  had  accomplished  so  much 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  wise  to  put 
"that  the  honor  roll  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teachers  pro- 
fessionally and  otherwise.  With  this 
end  in  view,  a  list  of  questions  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  teachers. 
This  list  covered  a  wide  range  of  ed- 
ucational activities,  and  those  who 
could  answer  a  certain  number  of 
these  in  the  affirmative  were  eligible 
to  a  place  on  the  honor  roll.  Of  the 
two  hundrd  and  thirty-four  teachers 
at  work  in  the  schools,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-tour  succeeded  in  getting 
on  the  honor  roll. 

"Another  new  feature  introduced 
the  work  here  during  the  past  year 
was  the  award  of  a  certificate  of  mer- 
it to  every  pupil  in  the  schools  who 
attended  every  day  during  the  term. 
We  were  confident  that  this  played 
no  little  part  in  the  increased  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  of  the  county. 
There  were  over  four  hundred  chil- 
dren who  came  from  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  county  to  receive  these 
awards  of  merit  at  the  county  com- 
mencement in  May.  Some  parents 
traveled  5  0  and  6  0  miles  to  and  from 
the  commencement,  and  lost  three 
days  on  the  trip.  This  is  but  one 
instance  of  many  that  might  be  men- 
tioned showing  the  ever-increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  people  in 
all  things  which  pertain  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow. It  show^s  unmistakably  that 
they  are  determined  to  give  to  their 
children  a  better  chance  in  the  race 
of  life  than  was  alloted  to  them. 
This  feature  of  the  work  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  coming  year." 


The   Reading   Circle   and   The    Asso- 
ciation in  Wilkes. 

"Our  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
embraces  practically  every  active 
teacher  of  the  county,"  says  Supt. 
C.  C.  Wright.  "We  now  have  one 
hundred  and  eight  teachers  who  have 
completed  the  four  years'  course  and 
have  received  their  diplomas.  Many 
others  have  completed  one,  two  and 
three  years'  work  and  have  received 
their  certificates  of  merit.  This  is 
very  eiicouraging  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  our  teachers  have  real- 
ized that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  along  educational  lines 


KELLOGG'S  IMPROVED  CLASS  REGISTER 

with 
Burleson's    I.abor-Saving:    Grading    Tables. 

( t_'opyriglited.) 

The  simplest  and  most  complete  Class  Register  pub- 
lished. Saves  time,  promotes  system,  uniformity  and 
accuracy  in  the  keeping  of  class  records.  Price,  3dc. 
Thomas"  Spelling  Blanks.  Report  Cards.  Magazines  at 
wholesale. 

SOUTHERN    TEACHERS'    AGENCY, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


they  must  identify  themselves  with 
every  effort  for  professional  improve- 
ment. 

The  meetings  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Association  have  been  well 
attended  during  the  past  year,  prac- 
tically every  teacher  in  the  county  is 
an  active  member  of  this  body. 

We  now  have  an  original  library 
In  every  district  of  the  county,  both 
white  and  colored,  and  one  hundred 
and  fty-three  supplements  have  been 
placed  in  these.  This,  I  take  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  unmistabable  signs 
of  our  progress  of  our  people  along 
educational  lines,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  indications  that  our  people 
are  becoming  vitally  interested  in 
the  future  of  their  children." 


cure  at  least  enough  money  to  pay 
the  teacher's  salary  for  finishing  out 
the  week,  or,  what  would  be  still 
better,  for  making  out  a  term  of  six 
months." 


A^Tiat  to  do  With  the  Fraction  of  a 
Day. 

Commenting  on  the  apportionment 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
the  State  School  Equalizing  fund 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  provid- 
ing for  every  county  in  the  State 
a  term  of  five  months,  three  and 
three-tenths  days.  The  Post  of 
Rockingham  gives  the  following  sug- 
gestion as  tO'  the  utilization  of  the 
extra  three  tenths  of  a  day. 

"The  question  may  arise,  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  fraction  of 
a  day  at  the  end  of  the  term?  It  Is 
advised  that  the  teacher  meet  the 
school  that  day,  use  the  three-tenths 
of  a  day,  and  as  much  more  of  it 
as  she  is  willing  to  give,  in  the  way 
that  will  do  the  most  good  for  the 
school,  and  draw  iier  pay  for  three- 
tenths  of  a  day's  salary.  Or  the 
school  by  soliciting  subscriptions  or 
by  giving  entertainments,   might  se- 


The  Verge  of  a  New  Era 

It  is  a  time  for  impressive  lessong 
in  national  iadustry  and  steadiness 
of  purpose,  for  a  study  of  national 
resources,  not  only  for  old  but  for 
young. 

Intelligent  teachers  will  use  to  the 
fullest  the  wealth  of  seasonable  ma- 
terial to  be  found  in 

Commercial  Geography 

{For  Hioh  Schools) 

By  Edward  VanDyke  Robin<;on.  of  Vie  Viii- 

t'ersity  of  Minnesota. 

The  book  is  absorbingly  interesting  in  its 

presentation  of  world  conditions,  and  with 

its  valuable  subject  matter  and   maps   has 

special  application  for  the  time.  Illustrated. 

Price.  Jl  25. 

The  Slory  of  Cotton 

{Grade  Reader) 

Bu  E.  C.  Brooks.  Trinity  Collej^e.  Durham. 

North  Carolina. 
This  tiives  the  story  of  the  great  staple 
that  has  played  such  a  tremendous  part  in 
the  histoiy  of  several  nations,  and  as  the 
needed  commoLiity  for  nearly  the  whole 
world,  is  liliely  again  to  play  an  important 
part.    Illustrated.  Price.  .75. 

Language  Tlirougli  IVatare, 
Literature  and  Art 

{For  tljc  Grades) 
By  Perdue  and  Grisicold. 
For  very  little  children,  a  beginning  in 
the  study  of  nature,  art.  and  literature— one 
that  generates  spontaneous  and  expressive 
speech  in  beautiful  words.  It  cultivates  ob- 
servation.    Illustrated.  Price.  .45. 

All  Adopted  ior  North  Carolina. 
R\ND  McIVALlY  &  COMPANY 

OblcaiEO  iNew  York 


[\ils  single-volume  library-the  new  INDIA-PAPER  EDITION  of 


1^^^      India- 
„    ,      **l.     Paper  Edition 
Only     ^ 

'21  2  in.  thick  and  7  lbs.    **•.,, 

f    ill  \vt.  and  yet  the  type  matter  is       * 

eriiiivalent  to  that  of  a  15-Tolunie  en- 
cyclopedia, rrimed  on  expensive,  thin, 
strong,  opaque,  imported  India  Paper. 
MurL'  Scholarly,  Accurate,  Conven- 
ient, and  Autliuritative  than  any 
[other  English  Dictionan,'.  Critical 
icomparison  with  all  other  diction- 
aries is  inviteil.     Get  The  Best. 


NTERNATIOKAL 

The  new  edition  has  solved  the  qiRstion  of 
having  readily  accessible  for  instant  use  this 
wonderfully  compact  storehouse  of  authentic 
information.  A  delighted  purchaser  writes: 
"The  India-Paper  volume  is  so  flexible,  so 
poria.blet  so  agreeable,  so  readable  ihat  looking 
up  a  word  has  lost  all  its  terror."  What  a  con- 
venience to  the  teacher  having  but  a  limited 
space  for  books  ! 

400.000  VocabularyTerme. 
Hundreds  ol  NEW  Words 
not  given  in  any  other 
dictionary. 
12.000  Biographiea 
Entries, 

Colored  Platea  and  Half-Tone  Engravinga. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Pres.  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  of  Li.':and  Stanford  Jr.  Univ..  heartily 
commends  the  u^w  won::  "Am  much  pleased  with 
the  thoroughness,  compactness,  and  accuracy  of  the 
definitions.  " 
FKEE,  Bpecimeti  pages  of  Regular  and  Indla-Papfr  Editions 

G.  &  C.  iVlERRIAM  COn,  Springfield,  Mass, 


New  Gazetteer,  nearly 

30.000  Subjects. 
Thousands  of  other 

References. 
Over  6000  lUustrationa. 
:700  Pages. 


•J 
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The    Teachd-s'    Reading    Circle    and 

Teachers'    Association    in    Polk 

County. 

The  attendance  of  the  teachers 
upon  the  county  teachers'  associa- 
tion ot  Pollf  Co«nty  was  a  little  more 
than  9  0  per  cent  for  the  entire  year. 
Five  meetings  were  held.  The 
teachers  not  only  attended  these 
meetings  but  took  an  active  part  in 
the  programs. 

All  the  white  teachers  in  the  coun- 
ty except  four  took  the  teachers' 
reading  circle  worfl. 

A  column  in  the  county  paper  un- 
der the  heading,  "Our  Schools."  was 
regularly  carried  for  the  entire  time 
the  schools  were  in  session.  In  this 
column  each  and  every  teacher  was 
asked  to  give  the  things  of  interest 
and  importance  in  their  school. 
When  the  column  was  not  used  by 
the  teachers  the  superintendent  al- 
ways utilized  the  space,  setting  forth 
plans  for  special  work  in  special  sub- 
jects, also  current  educational  news. 
This  column  seemed  to  stimulate 
considerable  activity  in  the  various 
phases  of  school  endeavor. 


ed  a  system  of  credits  for  services 
performed  at  home.  The  girls  are 
urged  to  carry  into  the  home  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  the 
school,  to  introduce  methods,  plans 
and  theories  into  Iheir  home  kitch- 
ens, and  to  share  their  information 
with    their    mothers.      Similarly,    the 


opinions  and  needs  of  the  homes  are 
brought  into  the  classroom  to  make 
its  study  more  practical.  The  system 
of  credits  involves  three  hundred 
points  which  may  be  applied  to  earn- 
ing one  unit  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion, not  more  than  two  such  credits 
to  be  gained  by  one  student. 


Home  Economics  and  Homes. 

As  a  means  of  linking  up  the  work 
of  the  home  economics  department 
of  the  high  school  to  the  home  life 
of  the  students.  Superintendent  P. 
W.   Hicks   of  Ames,    la.,   has   arrang- 


Primary  Hand^v^ork 

By  ELLA  VICTORIA  DOBBS,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Cloth.     12mo.  Illustrated.     $0.75. 
Assistant     Professoi'     of     IManiial   Arts,   I'niversity  of  Jlissouid. 

Primary  Handwork  is  a  book  for   teachers  and    supervisors    in    the 

primary    grades    of   elementary   schools.       It  outlines    a    well    planned 

course  of  instruction   in  handwork  projects,  that    require    no    special 
equipment  and  only  inexpensive  material. 

These  Problems  Arc  Fully  Treated  and  Illustrated. 

Paper  cutting  and  poster  makinj? 

The  making  and  illustrating  of  booklets 

Ttle     uiiding  of  playliouses 

Tile  construction  of  the  village  street 

The  n^es  of  the  sand  table 

The  making  of  animals  and  toys 

The  exhibits  for  holidays  and  celebrations 

Teachers  will   find     this     book  an   inspiring   source   of   practical   in- 
formation   on   the   perplexing   problems  of   primanj  handwork. 

T  ME  IVIACIVlILLArM  COIVIPANY 


t  tiicago 


64-66  Filth  Avenue  ivevv  YorR  City 
Boston  San  Francisco  Atlanta 


Dallas 


Adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 

Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

Bv  ALBERT  PERRY  BRIGHAM,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Colgate  University 

This  book  shows,  in  a  manner  rich  in  interest  and  suggestion,  how  the  evo- 
lution of  the  American  people  has  depended  on  the  physical  features  of  the 
country.  It  follows  the  historical  order,  tracing  the  western  movement  from 
New  England  and  Virginia  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Each  region, 
with  its  coiiiplete  story,  is  put  before  the  reader  in  the  light  not  only  of  its  geo- 
logic origin  but  of  its  consequent  interrelations  with  human  life. 

Representative  chapter  titles  are :  The  Eastern  Gateway  of  the  United  States ; 
The  Appalachian  Barrier ;  The  Great  Lakes  and  American  Commerce ;  Cotton, 
Rice,  and  Cane  ;  The  Civil  War ;  Mountain,  Mine,  and  Forest ;  From  the  Golden 
Gate  to  Puget  Sound ;  Geography  and  American  Destiny. 

The  book  brings  together  the  chief  points  of  American  geography  and 
American  history  and  puts  our  national  life  into  its  true  setting.  It  is  the  first 
book  to  do  this,  and  while  it  will  be  found  especially  helpful  to  teachers  of  his- 
tory or  geography,  it  will  prove  of  general  value  also  as  a  means  of  broadening 
the  mental  horizon. 

The  book  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations  which  have  been  carefully  select- 
ed for  their  worth  in  aiding  in  the  interpretation  of  the  text. 

Terms  to  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  will  be  quoted  on  request. 


GINN    AND    COMPANY 


70  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Krptc'iiibrr.  1!)T4. 
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Teachors"  Association  in  Columbus 
County. 

Superintendent  F.  T.  Wooten  says 
"We  have  In  excellent  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  which  every  teacher  is  a 
member.  The  several  meetings  of 
the  association  held  during  last  year 
showed  an  avert-age  attendance  of 
100.  In  tre  county  there  are  126 
districts.  9  0  white  and  36  colored. 
Of  the  90  white  districts  35  employ 
from  two  to  ten  teachers;  4  5  have 
an  average  term  of  131  days;  5  3 
have  rural  libraries;  72  are  furnish- 
ed with  patent  desks;  5  5  are  nicely 
painted;  10  have  pianos,  and  in  these 
music  is  regularly  taught.  We  have 
4  4  local  tax  districts,  whose  annual 
special  tax  funds  amount  to  $20,000. 
Two  districts  voted  a  special  tax  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Elections  are  now 
pending  in  two  other  districts  with 
indications  that  the.  tax  will  be  voted 
in  both.  More  than  100  of  our  boys 
"belong  to  the  corn   club. 

''With  the  stupendous  task  before 
us  we  need  more  money.  The  State 
must  come  to  our  aid  and  provide 
some  means  for  increasing  the  length 
of  term  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools.  Nearly  all  the  text  books 
adopted  for  use  in  the  schools,  both 
rural  and  city,  have  for  their  authors 
men  and  women  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  town  and  city  school 
work.  This  means  that  the  train- 
ing given  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
rural  districts  is  of  the  city  and  pro- 
fessional type.  Whereas  it  should  be 
of  the  rural  and  agricultural  type.  I 
strongly  contend  that  all  rubral  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  in  terms  of 
rural  experience.  Children  should  be 
taught  that  country  life  can  be  made 
as  attractice  and  as  profitable  as  any 
other  life." 


The  Salembui-s  Plan. 

The  housekeepers  of  Salemburg, 
Sampson  County,  are  organized  into 
a  strong  Matron's  Club,  which  is  do- 
ing very  significant  work  in  the  way 
of'promoting  home  industries,  house- 
hold management,  and  general  uplift 
work.  The  entire  membership  is 
divided  into  several  working  commit- 
tees, each  of  which  is  visiting  every 
home  in  its  section  of  the  commun- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  co- 
operation of  every  family  in  the 
health  campaign,  and  these  commit- 
tees are  systematically  caring  for  the 
sick  and  suffering  in  their  respective 
territories.  Very  recently  the  Wo- 
man's Club  has  organized  the  young 
ladies  of  Salemburg  into  a  branch 
club,  the  prime  purpose  of  which  is 
to  promote  the  cultural  side  of  life, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  older 
Woman's  Club  in  its  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  community  library.  It  is 
expected  that  the  young  ladies  w'ill 
in  turn  lend  their  influence  and  aid 


to  the  young  girls,  who  have  a  very 
interesting  industrial  club.  The  wo- 
men have  caught  the  vision  and  have 
gone  about  their  part  of  the  work  in 
a  way  that  must  give  back  results. 

The  young  men  have  built  a  ten- 
nis court,  organized  a  baseball  team 
and  also  a  local  band,  which  will 
soon  be  in  shape  to  furnish  creditable 
music  for  the  public  gatherings  in  the 
community.  The  social  life  of  Salem- 
burg has  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  general  quickening  of  commun- 
ity life  and  the  young  people  are 
constantly  making  opportunities  to 
enjoy  life  through  wholesome  and  in- 
nocent means. 


The  McAllister  Loose-Leaf 
Record  System 

Adopted  in  upwards  of  200  cities 
and  counties  of  13  states  in  less  than 
3  years.  Write  for  catalog  and  in- 
troductory offer  for  1914. 

School  Record  Pub.  Co., 
Lawrence,         -        -        Kansas. 


Important  New  School  Books. 

Buehler's  Modern  English  Grammar 

Revised  1914,  containing  the  new  terminology  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature.  368  pages,  cloth.  Price,  68  cents. 

Aldine  Language  Series 

By  Catherine  T.  Bryce,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  Newton,  Massa- 
cliusetts,  and  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  joint  authors  of  the  Aldine  Readers. 

BOOKS  FOR   RURILS 

Aldine  First  Language  Book 

For  Grades  Three  and  Four.     287  pages,  cloth.    Price,  48  cents. 

Aldine  Second  Language  Book 

For  Grades  Five  and  Six.     35'2  pages,  cloth.     Price,  56  cents. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Aldine  Language  Method 

Part  One  ;  For  Grades  Three  and  F(  ur.  A  Manual  for  Teachers  using 
the  First  Language  Book.     284  pages,  cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 

Part  Two  :  For  Grades  Five  and  Six  A  Manual  for  Teachers  using  the 
Second  Language  Book.     183  pages,  cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 

INJEWSOISJ  &  C01VIF»ANY,  Publishers 

T3  FiSlh  Avenue.  IsJew  "Vork  ;  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston; 
623  S^.utli  Wat>asti  Avenue,  ctiicago. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 

The  New  Bulletin  Issued  by  the  State  Depcirt- 

ment  of  Education  Contains  Definite 

Directions  for  the  First  Month 

WITH 

The  Howell  Primer. 

1\  .XDDITIOX  IT  .>L\JvES  PROVISION  FOB 

Teaching  Writing 
Language  Exercises 
Seat  Work. 

The  bulletin  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  teachers  in  North 
Carolina.    Apply  to  your  County  Superintendent. 
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A  Special  Teacher  for  School  and 
Home. 

At  school  a  dictionary  is  consider- 
ed an  essential  and  is  always  at 
hand.  For  best  results  in  home  work 
it  should  be  equally  accessible  at 
home.  There  is  no  surer  test  of  one's 
intelligence  than  the  ability  to  ex- 
press what  one  knows  clearly,  forci- 
bly, and  with  some  degree  of  ele- 
gance. The  mastery  of  English  is  es- 
sential to  him  who  would  be  the 
leader  among  his  fellows,  or  their 
most  helpful  servant.  The  New  In- 
ternational (G.  &  C.  Merriam'  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,)  is  really  an  all- 
knowing  special  teacher  whose  serv- 
ices are  always  available.  See  the 
very  interesting  display  avertisement 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


The  Southern  Industrial   Institute 
Closes. 

The  Southern  Industrial  Institute, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Baldwin's  enterprise  on 
the  outskirts  of  Charlotte,  has  been 
forced  to  close  its  doors  to  students. 
It  depends  largely  for  its  support 
on  donations  by  friends  interested  in 
the  work.  Some  of  these  patrons  live 
in  the  North  and  the  finances  of  some 
of  its  Southern  friends  are  interwov- 
en with  Northern  interests.  The  war 
has  operated  to  tighten  the 
money  market  and  to  curtail  the  or- 
dinary banking  facilities  and  for  this 
reason  many  of  the  donations  to  the 
support  of  the  institute  have  been 
temporarily  cut  off.  It  is  due  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  school's  doors 
win  be  closed  until  the  war  clouds 
have  passed  away. '  It  is  to  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  war  in  Europe 
has  closed  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  industrial  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  South.  This  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  war  being 
brought  home  to  our  people.  The 
property  of  the  institution  will  not 
be  permitted  to  rust  In  the  mean- 
time, for  the  farming  operations  will 
be  kept  up.  The  action  of  the  board 
of  directors  is  to  be  regretted,  yet  it 
was  anything  but  voluntary.  It  was 
forced  by  the  circumstances  of  war. 
— Charlotte  Observer. 


Schools  Are  Opening 

You  will  soon  want  Books  and  School  Stationery. 


REMEMBER  w^e  can  take  care  of  your  needs. 

Books,  Tablets  and  Pencils,  Crayons, 
Erasers,  Inks,  Pens. 

Everything  for  school  you  need. 
TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  BOOKS. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


East    Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  22,  1914. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


LATEST  ADOFTIOISJ  IMEWS 

THE  KENTUCKY  Textbook  Commission  has  just  adopted- 

1.  Graded  Classics— Fourth  Reader.  i 

2.  Graded  Classics-Fifth  Reader. 

3.  Colaw's  Advanced  Arithmetic. 

4.  Common  Words  Commonly  Misspelled. 

FOR  EXCLUSIVE  USE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THAT  STATE. 

More  than  five  million  GRADED  CLASSICS  READERS  have  already  been  sold. 

The  COLAW  ARITHMETICS  are  more  widely  used  (so  far  as  we  can  determine)  than  any  other  arithmetics 
published  in  recent  years. 

COMMON  WORDS  COMMOMLY  MISSPELLED  (by  Dr.  Bruce  R.  Payne)  is  perhaps  the  most  highly  endorsed 
high  school  speller  ever  published. 

B.  K.  JOHNSON  RUBLISHIIMG  COIVIPANY 

A.tlanta  RICHlVIONrO  Dallas 


September.  1914.] 
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FoUo^v  the  Leader 


BUY    NOW 


Moulthrop  Movable  School  Seats 


Lam 


Being  Bought  from  all 
parts  of  the  Country 


ompany 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IRR^^^Hi^«»j 


SCHOOL  DESKS  MADE  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Southern  Agents  for 

"CARBONALL" 

the  High-Grade  Black- 
board. 


The  Southern  Desk  Co. 


Bo^v:  TT6, 


Hickory,  IV.  C. 
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2,000  Trenton  School  Desks 
in  Norfolk  Warehouse 

1,6 OO  Improved  Bessemer  School  Desks  on  road  to  Norfolk. 

600  Assorted  Trenton,  Improved  Bessemer  Steel,  and  Grand  Rapids  Desks  at 
Raleigh.     Hyloplate  and  other  blackboard  materials.  Crayon,  Erasers,  etc.,  at  Raleigh. 

10,000  Gross  National  Dustless  Crayon  unloaded  at  Norfolk  Warehouse  last 
week. 

Our  1914  JVEodel  Trent  on  Steel  Desk  has  won  in  practically  every 
oompetitive  contest  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  costs  a  little  more,  but  every- 
body recognizes  its  great  superiority  and  greater  value.  Made  of  Solid  Cherry  wood, 
olive  green  steel  standards,  olive  green  hard  rubber-top  ink  well.  Absolutely  noise- 
less, non-breakable  and  igid. 

Our  sales  on  TRENTON  STEEL  have  greatly  exceeded  expectations.  Will  be  up 
with  orders  and  shipments  in  two  weeks. 

Write  us  about  anything  needed  for  your  school. 

Southern  School  Supply  Company, 


RALEIGH. 


NORFOLK. 


MAKERS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  HISTORY 

RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  STATE  TEXT-BOOM  COMMISSI?)!^  FOR  FIFTH 

AND   SIXTH   GRADE   HISTORY   AND   FOR  SUPPIEMENTAL    READING. 

Contains  Special  History  and  Geography  Study  Questions  at  the 

Close  of  Each  Chapter. 
Beautiful  Cloth  Binding ;  327  Pages  ;  87  Illustrations  ;  Price  65  Cents. 


"  VROyi  GENERAIj  julian  s.  carr. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Connor:  I  want  to  return  my  most  profound  thanks  for  copy  ot  your  book — 
"Makers  of  North  Carolina  History" — which  you  sent  me.  I  have  enjoyed  reading  every  line  of  it. 
and  as  a  North  Carolinian  who  loves  his  State,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  this  interesting  little 
history.  I  was  in  Charlotte  one  day  this  wee.v,  and  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  great  Masonic  Temple  which  they  are  building  there,  and  I  was  sorry  that  I  did  not  carry  my 
copy  of  your  delightful  book  with  me  and  have  it  placed  in  the  corner-stone.  When  I  sat  there 
and  saw  the  opportunity  I  would  have  had  of  depositing  such  a  valuable  document  in  the  corner- 
stone, I  was  really  and  truly  sorry  that  I  did  not  carry  my  copy  with  me. 

"Send  me,  please,  two  copies,  which,  of  cour.?€,  I  want  to  pay  for.  I  want  to  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  two  of  my  grandchildren  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  if  I  find  that  my  grandchildren 
in  this  State  who  attend  the  Graded  Schools  are  not  using  this  book,  I  shall  want  copies  for  them 
also." 


ARE   YOUR  PUPIIjS   STITDYINC,   THIS   PATRIOTIC  AND  STUHILATIXG  BOOK? 

Thompson  Publishing  Company 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Cbe  Prayer  of  Cite'' 

BY    HKXKY    JKKOMH    STOOIt.\RD. 

[Henry  Jerome  Stockard   died  September  5,  1914.] 

Lead  me,  0  God;  in  life's  brave  early  day, 
While  skies  are  clear  and  all  the  world  is  gay ; 

So  many  hurtful  blooms  my  vision  greet! 

So  many  paths  diverge  to  lure  my  feet 
Far  from  Thy  peaceful,  sinless  road  astray ! 

And  when  the  morning  can  no  longer  stay. 
And  songs  are  mute,  and  noontide  s  fervent  ray 
Upon  the  weary  track  must  fiercely  beat. 
Lead  me,  0  Godl 
Nor  leave  me  when  the  eventide  shall  lay 
Upon  life's  happy  fields  its  vapors  gray  ;— 
Clasp  then  my  hand  in  thine  more  close  and  sweet 
Than  Thou  hast  ever  held  it;  and  while  fleet 
The  night  is  falling  down  the  unknown  way 
Lead  me,  0  God! 
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100,000  School  Desks  on  Hand 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

No  School  will  be  delayed  in  receiving  DESKS 

this  year,  as  we  are  shipping  all  Orders  the 

same  day  we  receive  them  at  our  office. 
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CAST  IROX   DESK 

VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD. 


20- Year  Guarantee.     All  Boards  replaced  if 
found  defective  during  this  time. 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and 
Ventilating  System. 

Now  used  in  almost  all  Country  Schools.     Greatest  Ven- 
tilating and  Purifying  System  now  used  in  School  rooms. 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
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NATIONALISM  IN  THE  BALKANS  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 


By  William  'J'homas  Laprade. 

Professor  Brooks,  in  the  September  issue  of  North 
Carolina  Education,  pointed  out  that  the  present 
conflagration  that  is  sweeping  over  Europe  originat- 
ed from  a  disjjute  that  began  in  the  Balkan  region. 
In  succeeding  articles  we  shall  consider  the  larger 
issues  of  the  war;  for  the  present  let  us  see  just 
wliat  has  been  taking  place  in  this  peninsula  in  re- 
cent years.  In  order  to  do  that  we  shall  have  to  be- 
gin as  far  back  at  least  as  the  sixteenth  century 
and  in  a  country  on  the  other  side  of  Europe  from 
Servia. 

Rise  of  Nationalism  in  England. 

In  the  Wars  of  the  Koses,  which  took  place  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  old  ruling  families  in  Eng- 
land divided  tliemselves  into  rival  factions  and 
fought  each  other  almost  to  the  point  of  extermina- 
tion. When  Henry  VII  came  to  the  throne  in 
1485  it  not  only  meant  that  a  new  ruling  house 
liad  obtained  the  reins  of  power ;  the  people  who 
were  associated  with  him  and  his  successors  in 
carrying  on  the  government  were  from  a  diffei'ent 
social  class  from  those  who  had  previously  occupied 
these  positions.  The  place  of  the  influential  feudal 
nobility  had  been  taken  by  the  well-to-do  burghers 
and  the  landlords  of  moderate  means.  In  other 
words,  the  government  had  now  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  substantial  people.  Henceforth  the  decisions 
concerning  the  large  public  questions  were  made  by 
this  class  of  the  English  people  and  not  by  the 
king  and  his  intimate  advisers.  This  change  marks 
the  definite  beginning  of  what  wc  call  the  "' na- 
tional" movement.  By  no  means  all  of  the  peo- 
l>le  af  that  time  had  a  voice  in  what  Avas  done,  but 
a  sufficient  number  were  able  to  make  themselves 
heard  to  make  it  correct  to  say  that  a  king  could 
no  longer  govern  the  country  according  to  his  per- 
sonal wishes. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  this  growth  of  na- 
tional feeling.  For  example,  when  the  ruling  dy- 
nasty in  Spain  undertook  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  conquer  England  and  sent  the  famous 
Armada  for  that  purpose,  the  little  navy  which 
England  sent  to  meet  the  enemy  had  not  been 
built  primarily  by  the  royal  government.  Instead, 
it  had  been  assembled  by  men  like  Drake,  Hawkins, 
and  others,  who  represented  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  English  peopjle  rather  than  the  ruling  family. 
When  England,  a  little  later,  began  to  establish  the 
colonies  and  to  conquer  the  possessions  which  con- 
stituted the  beginnings  of  her  vast  empire  the  first 
steps  were  not  taken  by  the  king  or  the  govern- 
ment, but  by  adventurous  Englishment  who  organiz- 
ed themselves  into  companies.  When,  a  little  later, 
another  family  came  to  the  throne,  and  the  kings 
undertook  to  regain  the  actual  reins  of  power  these 
substantial  people  rose  in  a  civil  war,  cut  off  the 
head  o  fone  such  king,  and  drove  another  from  his 
throne.     The  time  had  passed  when  one  man  could 


Ti'iiiity  ('ollege.  Dui'ham,  \.  ('. 

rule  England.  The  english  people  were  conscious 
of  their  own  power  and  had  become  a  nation. 
Rise  of  Nationalism  in  France. 
In  1789  the  French  people  in  the  same  way,  suf- 
fering from  the  extravagance  and  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  kings,  awoke  to  national  consciousness,  drove 
their  king  from  his  throne,  and  took  over  the  reins 
of  government.  Here,  as  in  England,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  a  way  by  which  all  the  peo- 
l)le  might  have  a  part  in  the  government,  though 
all  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  The  French  Revolution  marked  the  coming 
of  a  national  feeling,  of  national  self-consciousness, 
and  not  of  democracy.  The  trouble  was  that  Na- 
poleon was  able  to  use  this  newly  aroused  na- 
tional feiding  to  conquer  the  rest  of  Europe.  As 
long  as  the  other  nations  could  oppose  him  only 
Avith  mercenary  armies  similar  to  those  which  Con- 
tinental monarehs  had  been  accustomed  to  use  since 
feudal  times,  he  was  able  to  sweep  them  before  him 
like  stubble  before  a  fire.  By  and  by,  however, 
the  contagion  of  the  French  Revolution  "and  the  op- 
pressive policies  of  Napoleon  in  conquered  coun- 
tries aroused  the  same  sort  of  national  feeling  among 
other  European  peoples'  especially  in  Spain  and 
Prussia.  A  few  years  later  he  was  captured  and  sent 
to  St.  Helena. 

Result  of  Ignoring  Racial  Lines. 

Another  difficulty  now  arose.  The  diplomats  who 
undertook  at  Vienna  in  1815  to  rearrange  the  affairs 
of  Europe  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  did  not  un- 
derstand that  they  had  been  fighting  the  national 
spirit  of  France  and  that  they  had  won  because  a 
similar  spirit  had  finally  been  aroused  in  their  own 
countries.  They  believed,  instead,  because  some  of 
the  moving  spirits  in  the  French  Revolution  held 
democratic  opinions,  that  they  had  been  fighting  de- 
mocracy. Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  another 
outbreak  of  the  war  they  joined  themselves  together 
and  undertook  to  supress  all  liberal  movements. 
When  they  came  to  rearrange  the  map  they  were 
guided  entirely  by  the  ambitions  of  the  countries 
that  had  helped  to  conquer  Napoleon  and  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  whether  thepeople  who  inhabit- 
ed the  territory  they  parceled  outso  freely  had  a  simi- 
lar heritage  of  language  and  traditions  to  the  nation 
to  which  they  were  allotted.  The  result  was  that 
the  people  in  the  sections  of  Europe  where  national 
feelings  had  been  disregarded  soon  began  to  vio- 
late_  the  settlement  which  was  made  at  Vienna  in 
1815  and  to  organize  themselves  into  nations  each 
having  a  common  language  and  similar  traditions. 
In  this  way  Holland  and  Belgium  separated  and 
!)ecame  two  kingdoms,  Greece  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence _  from  Turkey,  the  independant  Italian 
State  united  and  conquered  from  Austria  the 
Italian  territory  which  had  been  alloted  to 
that  power,  and  the  powerful  German  empire  it- 
self was  organized.    In  the  southeastern  part  of  Eu- 
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rope,  however,  so  many  obstacles  were  in  the  path  of 
this  national  movement  that  it  is  onlj-  now  getting 
well  under  way. 

The  chief  of  these  diffienlties  is  the  kingdom 
of  Anstria-Hungary.  If  you  have  a  map  of  Europe 
drawn  according  to  natural  national  line  instead  of 
according  to  the  artificial  borders  that  actually  exist 
you  will  notice  that  while  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  are  nations  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Europe  these  logical 
national  lines  are  disregarded.  Hungary,  which 
has  a  population  of  a  considerable  number  of  other 
people  as  well,  is  dominated  by  the  Magyars,  who 
are  closely  akin  to  the  Mongols  than  either  the 
Slavic  of  German  peoples.  They  constitute,  there- 
fore, a  logical  nation  in  themselves.  While  the  popu- 
lation of  Austria  is  more  than  half  Slavic,  with  a 
considerable  additional  element  who  naturally  be- 
long with  Eoumania  rather  than  with  the  Slavs 
or  Germans,  nevertheless  the  minority  of  Germans 
have  hitherto  tended  to  dominate  the  government. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary together  are  not  now  a  nation  and  can  never 
constitute  one  as  long  as  its  population  retains  its 
present  character. 

After  the  rise  of  the  German  empire  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Austria  from  the  German  confederation, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1815,  Austria  natiiarlly 
tended  to  extend  her  boundries  toward  the  south- 
east and  to  add  to  the  Slavic  territories  under  her 
rule.  There  were  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
policy.  Russia  was  the  strongest  Slavic  power  and 
did  not  look  with  favor  on  the  desire  of  Austria 
to  absorb  additional  Slavic  territory.  Again,  the 
national  spirit  began  to  assert  itself  in  Southern 
Slav  states  themselves,  and  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
achieved  their  independence,  as  Professor  Brooks 
showed,  and  became  nations. 

A  Conflict  of  Races. 

But  Servia  did  not  yet  include  all  of  the  Servians 
or  Bulgaria  all  of  the  Bulgars.  Then,  too,  until  very 
recently,  Turkey  retained  under  her  rule  territory 
in  M-hich  the  Greeks  predominated.  Furthermore, 
in  1908  Austria  annexed  outright  the  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  her  for  protection  b.y  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878.  This  action  of  Austria  was  opposed  by  Servia 
for  two  reasons.  The  people  inhabiting  these  pro- 
vinces were  similar  in  character  to  those  of  Servia, 
and  Servians  felt  that  they  ought  naturally  to  come 
ultimately  under  their  rule.  Moreover,  Servia  was 
entirely  shut  in  from  the  sea,  and  these  provinces 
would  have  afforded  her  the  outlet  she  desired. 
This  action  of  Austria,  therefore,  aroused  to  a  very 
great  degree  the  national  feeling  in  Servia  and  in 
other  southern  Slav  States. 

Consequently,  when  Italy  made  war  on  Turkey 
in  1912  in  order  to  take  Tripoli,  Greece  and  the 
Slavic  nationalities  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  of- 
fered to  extend  their  boundries  in  the  logical  di- 
rection. The  Turko-Balkan  and  the  intra-Balkan 
wars  followed.  But  again  Austria  interferred  to 
prevent  Servia  from  keeping  the  territory  she  had 
conquered  on  the  coast  and  insisted  that  a  new  king- 
dom called  Albania  be  created  south  of  Montenegro. 
Nevertheless,  Greece  was  extended  to  include  Saloni- 
ea,  a  port  on  the  Aegean  Sea  which  Austria  had  hop- 
ed ultimately  to  control.     Servia  also,  was  given  an 


intervening  Turkish  province  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  Austria  to  reach  that  port  should  she 
ever  obtain  it  from  Greece. 

Austria  and  Servia,  therefore,  both  emerged  from 
this  settlement  with  grievances  against  each 
other.  And  when  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince 
was  assasinated  in  Sarajevo  last  summer  the 
strong  power  very  naturally  accused  the  weak 
one  of  the  crime  and  decided  to  make  it 
the  excuse  for  permanently  limiting,  if  pos- 
sible, the  abilit.y  of  the  Servian  nationality  to  as- 
sert itself.  If  Austria  had  not  taken  some  such  step 
there  was  a  constant  danger  that  her  Southern 
Slav  territory  would  be  added  to  Servia  and  her 
Slavic  neighbors  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  were  added  to 
Piedmont  to  create  the  Italian  nation  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Servia  turned  to  Russia  for  help  when  she  was 
thus  attacked.  Having  a  similiar  religion  and  tra- 
ditional heritages  to  those  of  the  Servians  and  being 
jealous  of  the  extension  of  Autria,  Russia  was  not 
willing  to  see  Servia  overpowered.  In  this  way 
the  declaration  of  war  on  Servia  by  Autria-Hun- 
gary  served  as  a  spark  that  kindled  a  conflagration 
in  Europe.  How  so  much  inflammable  material 
came  to  be  heaped  together  will  receive  considera- 
tion in  another  article. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON. 

Whereas,  great  nations  of  the  world  have  taken 
up  arms  against  one  another  and  war  now  draws  mil- 
lions of  men  into  battle  whom  the  counsels  of  states- 
men have  not  been  able  to  save  from  tke  terrible 
sacrifice ;  and 

AVhereas,  in  this  as  in  all  things  it  is  our  privilege 
and  duty  to  seek  counsel  and  succor  of  Almighty 
God',  humbling  ourselves  before  Him,  confessing  our 
weakness  and  our  lack  of  any  wisdom  equal  to  these 
things ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  especial  wish  and  longing  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  prayer  and  counsel 
and  all  friendliness,  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace ; 

Therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  designate  Sunday,  the 
fourth  day  of  October  next,  a  day  of  prayer  and 
supplication,  and  do  request  all  God-fearing  per- 
sons to  repair  on  that  day  to  their  places  of  wor- 
ship, there  to  unite  their  petitions  to  Almighty 
God,  that  overruling  the  counsel  of  men,  setting 
straight  the  things  they  cannot  govern  or  alter,  tak- 
ing pity  on  the  nations  now  in  the  throes  of  con- 
flict, in  His  mercy  and  goodness  showing  a  way 
where  men  can  see  none.  He  vouchsafe  His  children 
to  heal  again  and  restore  once  more  that  concord 
among  men  and  nations  without  whichheret 
among  men  and  nations  without  which  there  can  be 
neither  happiness  nor  true  friendship  nor  any  whole- 
some fruit  of  toil  or  thought  in  the  world ;  praying 
also  to  this  end  that  He  forgive  us  our  sins,  our 
ignorance  of  His  holy  will,  our  wilfulness  and  many 
errors,  and  lead  us  in  the  paths  of  obedience  to  the 
places  of  vision  and  to  thoughts  and  counsels  that 
purge  and  make  wise. 


Special  price  on  North  Carolina  Poems :  Cloth 
edition,  one  copy  60  cents  or  two  copies  for  $1.00 
postpaid ;  paper  bound,  one  copy  30  cents  or  two 
copies  for  50  cents.  Send  remittances  to  North  Caro- 
lina Education,  Raleigh,  N.   C. 
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FAIRY  STORY  OF  THE  FLAG 

By  Mrs.  P.  P.  Claxton. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  long  time  ago  a  fairy  met 
in  the  woods  two  little  girls  and  a  little  boy;  they 
engaged  in  conversation.  The  fairy  told  them  she 
was  jnst  on  her  way  to  a  beautiful  woodland,  and 
was  going  to  do  some  weaving.  They  asked  to  go 
with  her.  She  said:  "I  am  going  to  weave  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  sacred  pieces  of  cloth 
in  the  world."  Then  they  begged  to  help  her  do  it. 
She  told  them  before  they  could  help  her  they  must 
go  through  the  town  and  country,  over  the  hills 
and  valleys,  and  seek  and  bring  to  her  the  greatest 
and  the  best  thing  they  could  tind  to  wave  into  her 
fabric. 

The3^  wandered  in  different  directions  from  vil- 
lage   to    village,    through    the    woods    and    valleys, 
and   over  the  mountains.     The   first  little   girl   al- 
most   dropped    in    exhaustion,    but   just    then    she 
heard  a  coo !  coo !  over  her  head,  and,  looking  up. 
she  saw  a  dear  little  dove  as  white  as  snow.     The 
little  girl  was  crying,  and  the  dove  perched  on  a 
limb  over  her  head  and  said:  "What  is  the  matter, 
little  girl?"     "Oh,"  she  said,  "1  am  so  tired,  and 
I  can't  find  anything  worthy  to  take  to  the  beau- 
tiful faii-y  to  weave  in  her  piece  of  cloth.""    "Well,"" 
said  the  little  dove,  with  a  sweet  coo,  coo,  "I  will 
give   you   a   feather   from   my   wing,   white    as    the 
snowy  clouds  in   the  heavens,   and   you  take  it   to 
her   and   probably   she   will   be   pleased   with   your 
find.""     So  off  flew  the  dove  and  oft'  ran  tiu^  little 
girl,   and   in   a    little   while   she   came   to   the   fairy 
and  said:     "Dear  fairy,   1  am  so  sorry  this  is  all 
I  eould  find;  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  like  it  and 
not  use  it,  and  worst  of  all,  you  will  not  belive  I 
worked  hard  and  hunted  long."'  But  the  good  fairy 
said:    "I   am   greatly   pleased;   you   are   a   faithful 
little  girl,  and  in  that  you  worked  hard  and  Avas 
faithful  to  the  task  given  you,  and  you  have  done 
better  than  you  think,  for  this  white  feather  from 
the   dove  is  just   wliat  I  needed,  it  means   purity, 
and  the  dove  is  the  emblem  of  peace."    So  the  little 
girl  was  very  happy  because  she  had  done  the  best 
she  could.     Just  now  in  the  distance  they  saw  the 
other  little  girl  coming,  and  she  also  seemed  very 
sad.    She  hurried  u  pto  the  fairy  and  said:     "lam 
afraid  you  will  be  angry,  but  I  could  find  nothing 
but   this  in  all  my  long,  long  journey.       I  felt   so 
\inluippy  and  sat  down,  and  was  about  to  cry  when 
the  sun  came  out,  and  I  looked  up  at  the  beautiful 
blue  heaven  above,  and  a  cloud  said:    "Don't  cry, 
little  girl,  I  will  give  you  a  present  to  take  home." 
Ho.  without  further  ado,  the  cloud  ripped  off  the 
ceiling  above  a  long  piece  of  glorious  blue  sky,  and 
it  fell  right  into  my  lap,  so  I  was  very  glad  to  find 
something,   and   ran   at   once   to   you."     The   fairy 
said:    "This  is  very  beautiful,  and  you  have  done 
well,   and  the  blue   shall   stand   for  truth."'     Then 
just  as  the  fairy  finished  speaking  to  the  little  girl 
the  little  boy  ran  up,  and  he  was  not  pleased   or 
hapi)y  over  liis  gift  either.     He  felt  he  might  have 
done  better;  his  hard  work  and  many  eft'orts  should 
Have    been    better   rewarded,    but    at    any    rate    he 
brought  what  he  had  to  oft'er.  He  had  wandered  long 
and  far  in  the  heat  and  wind,  and  just  as  he  was 
becoming  very  discourgaged  and  had  almost  given 
up   hope,   he   looked   down   at   his   feet   and   a   red 
rose  nodded  in  the  breeze  at  him,  and  seemed  to 


smile  and  weleonu'  liiui  as  her  delicate  petals  opened 
and  closed.  He  stooped  and  plucked  the  rose  and 
nestled  it  close  to  his  heart  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather  as  he  ran  through  the  woods  to  find  the 
fairy.  The  fair.y  welcomed  him  joyously,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  it  was  just  the  color 
she  wanted.  She  said:  "You  know,  dear,  that  red 
is  for  strength,  and  now  we  need  only  one  more 
thing  to  weave  in  this  fal)ric.'"  and  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  down  came  thirteen  stars 
and  landed  right  in  her  lap.  Then  the  fairy,  with 
the  two  little  girls  and  the  little  boy,  sat  down 
aiul  began  to  weave,  and  the  fairy  wove  and  wove. 
She  wove  the  red,  which  was  strength,  and  white, 
which  was  purity,  into  thriteen  long  stripes,  and 
then  she  made  a  beautiful  bed  from  the  blue  sky, 
which  stood  for  truth,  and  in  that  be<l  of  blue  she 
placed  in  a  circle  the  fhirteeu  stars,  and  stars  are  the 
emblem  of  liberty,  and  now  she  held  the  sacred 
fabric  up  for  the  children  to  see.  She  had  woven 
togetlier  truth  and  Hl)ert}',  purity  and  strength,  and 
it  was  the  great  American  flag,  the  flag  of  our 
country,  the  red,  white,  and  blue. — American  Pri- 
nuirv  Teacher. 


THE  VALUE  OF  STORY  TELLING. 

By  Miss  JIabel  A.  Galbreath.  in  1lie  Ohio  Teacher. 

Many  of  us  have  the  misfakeii  idea  that  stoi'v 
telling  in  the  school  room  is  carried  on  merely  to 
amuse  the  children.  True,  there  is  an  element  of 
amusement  connected  with  it  Init  this  is  only  inci- 
dental to  its  greater  and  more  histing  eft'ects.  Tn- 
di'ed  this  fdiMU  of  instruction  ]jroduces  more  varieil 
and  more  permanent  results  than  any  olhci'  used 
in  the  graded  scliool. 

Stories  well  chosen  and  once  told  serve  to  in- 
crease the  vocabulary  of  the  child;  teacli  correct 
forms  of  expression;  develop  a  love  of  good  litera- 
ture; and  often  serve  to  illustrate  ethical  principles. 
All  this  results  from  one  telling  of  the  story.  But 
our  teachers  do  not  stop  there.  They  go  farther 
and  mae  the  pupil  so  familiar  with  the  story  that  he 
can  repeat  or  dramatize  it.  Thus  he  obtains  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  characters;  learns  to  ob- 
serve life  more  closely ;  develops  originality  in  the 
working  out  of  the  mechanics  of  the  dramatization; 
loses  self-consciousness  and  gains  spontaneity  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  acquires  the  habit  of  using  right  forms 
of  speech. 

All  thfs  is  accomplished  by  devoting  one  period 
each  day  to  the  subject.  On  an  average,  one  dramatic 
story  is  told,  retold,  and  reproduced  each  week. 
Woven  in  at  frequent  intervals  are  short  stories  of 
nature.  Greek  myths,  folk  tales,  and  the  fairy 
tales  so  dear  to  all  children.  In  Decendjer,  stories 
of  the  Birth  of  Christ  are  told.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  stories  particularly  suited  to 
those  seasons  are  chosen. 

Thus  story  telling  not  merely  anuises  the  children, 
it  trains  them  in  those  essentials  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful living.  And  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  that 
the  training  is  not  apparent  to  them.  Thus  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  their  very  being  and  is  of  nuich 
greater  value  than  training  that  is  consciously  ac- 
quired. 
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HENRY  JEROME  STOCKARD 


Hight  C.  Moore,  in 

The  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Jerome  Stoekard,  which 
occurred  September  5,  1914,  at  his  home  in  Raleigh, 
after  a  fortnight's  illness,  removes  from  us  the  lau- 
reate of  the  State,  a  prominent  educator,  an  esteem- 
ed citizen,  a  lovable  personality,  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian. 

Dr.  Stoekard  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Chatham 
County,  September  15,  1858.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Graham  (now  Elon)  College  and  the  Uni- 
veristy  of  North  Carolina.  Entering  upon  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  he  began  his  chosen  work  at  Graliam. 
For  some  time  he  was  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  Alamance  County.  He  Avas  for  a  time  in- 
structor in  English  in  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill, 
about  tM-o  vears  were  spent  as  Principal  of  a 
School  at  "  Monroe.  From  1896  to  1900  he  was 
Professor  of  Englisli  and  Political  Science  in  Fred- 
ericksburg College,  Virginia.  In  1900  he  came  to 
Raleigh  as  Professor  of  Latin  in  Peace  Institute. 
After  holding  this  position  seven  years  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Presidency  of  Peace  Institute  and  served 
in  that  capacity  from  1907  to  1912,  when  he  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  administrative  duties  and  resumed  his 
work  in  the  class  room.  He  attained  eminence  in 
his  profession.  He  was  a  devout  and  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  one  of  the  three 
or  four  leading  poets  of  North  Carolina  and  a  singer 
whose  notes  were  heard  with  pleasure  in  many  parts 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  He  was  the  author 
of  "Fugitive  Lines,"  published  in  1897,  and  of  "A 
Study  in  Southen  Poetry,''  published  in  1911.  In 
recognition  of  the  high  quaPity  of  his  verse  he  re- 
ceived in  1913  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from 
"Wake  Forest  College. 

For  years  Dr.  Stoekard  has  been  recognized  as  the 
uncrowned  laureate  of  North  Carolina.  He  has  been 
frequently  called  upon  for  Christmas,  Independence 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  Easter,  and  other  special  verse. 
The  centennial  celebration  at  the  State  University 
was  adorned  by  an  excellent  sonnet  which  he  recited 
to  three  thousand  people.  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh" 
was  written  for  ancl  read  before  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association.  Composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, "The  Man  With  the  Hoe"  was  presented  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Agricultural  Build- 
ing of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  At  the  unveiling  of  the  Appomat- 
tax  JMonument  (April,  1905),  marking  the  spot  on 
which  was  fired  by  North  Carolina  troops  the  last 
volley  of  the  Civil  War,  the  poem  of  the  day  was 
given  by  Mr.  Stoekard  and,  in  keeping  with  his 
other  work,  it  was  in  every,  way  worthy  of  the  great 
occasion. 

When  the  Home  IMonumeut  to  the  Women  of  the 
Confederacy  was  dedicated  in  Raleigh  on  June  ID, 
1914,  he  was  the  poet  of  the  occasion,  his  "Stanzas" 
evincing  his  usual  poetic  insight  and  ability. 

A  loyal  son  of  the  Old  North  State  Dr.  Stoekard 
occasionally  attuned  his  lyre  to  patriotic  song.  His 
descriptive  work  has  quite  distinctly  a  Carolina 
setting  and  two  of  his  themes  are  "On  Hatteras 
Bar"  and  "In  the  Light  House  at  Point  Lookout." 
"The  Spirit  of  Vance"  commemorates  the  illustrious 


Biblical  Recorder. 

commoner  whose  statue  adors  the  Capitol  Square.  In 
In  ' '  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  he  sings  of 

"This  splendid  land  to  sunward  laid. 
With  opulent  fields  and  many  a  winding  stream 
And  virgin  wood ;  with  stores  of  gems  and  veins 
Of  richest  ore  ;  with  mills  and  thronging  marts, 
The  domain  of  the  Freest  of  the  free." 
And  in  the  same  poem  continues: 
' '  What  though  no  sage  may  read  the  riddle  dark 
Of  Croatan,  diffused  through  marsh  and  waste 
And  solitude  1    Their  valor  did  not  die, 
But  is  incorporate  in  our  civic  life. 
They  were  of  those  who  fought  at  Bannockburn ; 
Their  vital  spirits  spake  at  Mecklenburg; 
Tliey  rose  at  Alamance,  at  Bethel  led, 
And  steered  at  Cardenas  straight  through  blind- 
ing shells." 
Sincere   and   merited   are   the   lines   "To   a   One- 
Armed  Confederate,"  closing  with  the  tribute: 
"A  more  unfading  chaplet  thou  should  wear 
Then  ere  the  bravest  Gaul  or  Spartan  wore." 

Similar  patriotic  sentiment  abounds  in  "The 
Pines,"  "Washington,"  "The  Southern  Dead,"  and 
"Over  Their  Graves,"  but  the  acme  of  Mr.  Stoek- 
ard's  poetry  in  this  field  is  reached  in  the  stirring 
and  immortal  lyric  "The  Last  Charge  at  Appomat- 
tox." 

The  voices  of  Nature  have  smitten  upon  no  more 
sympathetic  ear  than  that  of  Dr.  Stoekard. 

As  we  pass  up  and  down  his  pages  we  find  these 
"night-hawks  fall  down  lambent  skies,"  "the  owl 
fTit  forth  on  fluffy  wings,"  "the  bastioned  clouds 
adown  the  westering  day,"  "the  sunset  ember," 
"the  scabbard  of  the  dark,"  the  "  starry  archipela- 
goes,, and  "space's  sea."  He  paints  for  us  "the 
purling  stream,"  the  "fabled  aramantliine  vales," 
"the  ermined  pine-trees"  of  water,  "the  pool's  wind- 
chisled  grooves,"  "the  chinquapins  that  blink  jet- 
black  from  the  burs."  Through  him  we  hear  "the 
kil dee's  plaintive  cry,"  the  "clear  flutings"  of  "the 
herald  whippoorwills";  also  "the  frogs  wake  many 
a  rolling  drum, ' '  and  ' '  the  ocean  pouncls  with  sledges 
fell."  One  afternoon  "across  the  sky  the  loitering 
Wind  drives  his  cloud-flocks  to  the  west"  at  twilight, 
"the  firefly  strikes  its  spectral  spark";  and  at  even- 
ing 

"The  full  moon  wavers  on  the  hills 
And,  loosening,  swins  into  the  deep  ! " 

In  "A  Winter's  Song"  the  lilt  of  joy  abounds 
thougTi  sometimes  saddening  storms  are  rife : 

I  love  tlie  rattling  hail 

And  the  snowflakes  tempest-sown. 
The  woods  in  mail  that  creak  in  the  gale. 
And  the  night  wind's  bartone." 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Stoekard 's  poetry  is  cheerful  and 
upward-looking.  In  ' '  The  Unattained ' '  there  is  com- 
fort for  every  aspirant.  "The  Past"  is  not  a  lament 
but  an  assurance : 

' '  Know  this :  life 's  earlier  land  lies  on  before — 
Not  over  widening  seasons  far  behind ! 
And  we  shall  find  it  in  the  great  To-be." 

No  less  inspiring  than  insistent  is  the  message  of 
the  sonnet  on  ' '  The  Soul ' ' : 
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"Up  lift  thiue  earth-bent  eyes,  0  inau,  nud  learn 
The  lore  writ  by  the  stars  that  whiten  space ; 
There  onward  and  forever  lies  thy  race, 
Orion  and  old  Arcturus  blaze  for  thee ; 

For  thee  heaven's  deepest-sunken  sun  doth  burn — 
Behold  thy  mansions  built  from  all  eternity!" 

As  to  the  best  individual  piece  of  Mr.  Stockard's 
writings  there  will  be  difference  of  opinion,  but  cer- 
tainly in  Fis  superb  lines  on  "The  Eagle"  he  takes 
a  flight  far  into  the  upper  air — we  wonder 
not  that  Mr.  Boner  alsmost  tumbled  out  of  his  sick- 
bed in  admiration  of  it: 

'TBrooded  on  crags,  his  down  the  rocks, 
He  holds  the  skies  for  his  domain : 

Serene,  he  preens  where  thunder  shocks, 
And  rides  the  hurricane. 

The  scream  of  sliells  is  in  his  shriek; 

As  swords  his  wings  whiz  down  the  air; 
His  claws,  as  bayonets,  gride ;  his  beak, 

As  shrapnel  shards  doth  tear. 

Where  Shasta  shapes  its  mighty  cone. 
Where  Mitchell  heaves  into  the  skies, 

Silent  he  glares  austrere,  alone. 
With  sun-ontstaring  eyes." 

In  volume  Dr.  Stockard's  work  is  not  extensive; 
he  did  not  write  every  day  nor  on  everything  nor 
at  great  length.     In  fact,  he  apparently  wrote  oulj^ 


a  few  ]ioems  a  year:  his  themes  were  never  trivial; 
and  the  longest  of  his  poems  barely  covers  three 
l)ages,  the  bulk  of  his  work,  piece  by  piece,  appearing 
on  one,  with  ample  margins.  In  all  his  published 
]ieoms  there  is  not  a  humorous  line  nor  a  scrap  of 
dialect;  all  is  elevated  and  serious.  His  thoughts 
were  clothed  in  a  variety  of  poetic  forms,  the  sonnet 
in  particular  being  handled  with  unusual  skill.  His 
vocabulary  was  remarkably  rich ;  the  reader  is  all 
the  whilecoming  upon  felicitous  phrasesandpictures- 
que,  unfamiliar  words.  As  a  whole  his  work  is  mark- 
ed by  freshness  and  vigor  of  thought,  by  finish, 
strength  and  symmetry. 

A  genuine  poet  has  exchanged  the  chaplets  of 
earth  for  the  crowu  of  i-ighteousness  on  holier 
heights  than  Olympus  and  in  a  sunnier  land  than 
that  where  he  lived  and  taught  and  wrought. 


AN  OLD  FRENCH  SONG. 

If  I  were  King  of  France, 

Or,  what  is  bettei".  Pope  of  Rome, 

I'd  have  no  fighting  men  abroad, 
No  weeping  uiaids  at  home. 

All  the  wo)'l<l  should  be  at  peace. 

And  if  King's  must  show  their  spite. 
Let  those  that  make  the  battles  be 

The  only  ones  to  tight. 

— Exchange. 


NECESSITY  MADE  NORTH  CAROLINA  A  MANUFACTURING  STATE 


At  the  opening  of  the  war  our  people  were  a  single 
industry  people.  Outside  of  a  small  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  so-called  learned  professions,  farm- 
ing was  almost  the  sole  gainful  oecuijation.  We  grew 
cotton,  but  .  New  and  Old  England  spun,  wove, 
dyed  and  ])rofited  by  it.  We  cultivated  tobacco  for 
others  to  manufacture.  Ti-ees  ci'owded  our  fields, 
but  we  bought  and  furniture.  In  shoi't,  as  an  alli- 
teT'ative  fancier  sums  up  "for  maiuifactured  articles 
from  linch  pins  to  locamotives,  from  boats  to  but- 
tons, from  flannels  to  fans,  from  pens  to  plow,"  we 
were  dependent  on  outside  markets.  The  census  of 
1860  discloses  the  fact  that  there  were  at  that  time 
only  3,689  small  manufacturing  establishments  of 
any  sort  in  North  Carolina  and  that  most  of  these 
employed  few  laborers.  Out  of  a  total  population  of 
992,622  only  14,217  men  were  engaged  in  any  form  of 
manufacturing.  In  the  follo^ving  most  important 
industries  the  number  of  workers  was  as  follows : 
Wrought  iron,  125  men:  cast  iron,  59;  making 
clothes  for  sale,  12;  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes, 
176;  tanning,  93;  compounding  medicines,  1.  There 
were  only  seven  suudl  woolen  mills.  There  were 
four  recorded  makers  of  firearms  and  these  four 
shops  were  so  recklessly  extravagant  as  to  employ 
eleven  men  and  consume  $1,000  worth  of  raw  ma- 
terial each  year.  We  were  without  lead,  iron,  coal 
or  salt.  This  was  our  deplorable  industrial  situ- 
ation when  we  were  suddenly  cut  ofl-'  from  outside 
markets  and  became  dependent  on  our  own  re- 
sources. 

The  imperative  need  of  remedying  this  disatrous 
situatio}!  set  our  men  and  women  to  manufacturing. 


Before  the  jiroctracted  struggle  ended  we  had  learn- 
ed two  ways  of  supplying  our  most  urgent  needs : 
first,  by  a  dashing,  persisitent,  and  reckless  ruiniing 
of  the  blockade  from  our  seaport  towns ;  second,  by 
an  almost  marvelous  development  of  small  industries. 
From  the  State  arsenal  at  Fayetteville  we  began 
to  turn  out  I'aeh  month  what  Major  M.  P.  Taylor 
reports  500  excellent  rifles.  At  tlie  Falls  of  the 
Neuse  and  at  other  places  a  serviceable  gunpowder 
was  made.  At  se\'eral  places  salt  works  were  estab- 
lished. Military  supplies  of  various  kinds  were 
wrought  out  in  I'ude  factories.  Wollen  and  cotton 
mills  were  stM.  up.  Tanneries  were  multiplied.  Cloth- 
ing and  shoe  factories  were  operated — in  brief,  a 
capable  people  found  themselves  in  sore  straits. 
Promptly  they  aroused  themselves  and  met  the 
emergencies  thrust  upon  them,  met  them,  not  ade- 
quately to  be  sure,  for  the  time  was  too  short  and 
men  too  scarce,  but  met  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
evoke  the  admiration  of  all  thinking  people.  The 
articles  produced  Avere  of  course  ]U)t  finished  me- 
chanical products,  but  they  answered  pressing  needs. 
We  learned  the  lesson  out  of  the  travail  of  souls, 
but  we  learned  to  too  well  ever  to  forget  it,  and  as 
soon  as  the  mounrful  days  of  reconstruction  were 
over,  we  turned  again  to  numufacturing  and  have 
ever  since  been  growing  in  aptitutle  for  industrial 
arts.— "Selected  from  the  speech  of  Dr.  D.  II.  Hill 
on  North  Carolina  Women  of  the  Confederacy." 


Special  price  on  North  Carolina  Poems:  Cloth 
edition,  one  copy  60  cents  or  two  copies  for  $1.00 
postpaid;  paper  bound,  one  copy  30  cents  or  two 
copies  for  50  cents.  Send  remittances  to  North  Caro- 
lina Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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HOW  ONE  GOOD  TOWN  GOES  AT  THE  BUSINESS  OF  PUTTING  UP 

A  MODERN  SCHOOL  BUILDING 


Last  May  the  Central  Graded  School  building  in 
Gastonia  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  cost  $35,000.  A 
splendid  modern  building  is  now  going  up  rapidly 
on  the  same  site.  Its  cost  will  be  $60,000,  and 
the  corner-stone  will  be  laid  October  9  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  Masons.  How  those  Gastonia  people  wentabont 
the  business  of  rebuilding  is  a  story  worth  rehears- 
ing in  North  Carolina  Education. 

Some  Details  of  the  New  Structure. 

First  a  brief  description  of  the  new  building  and 
its   interior   arrangement.      Red      kingsport     brick 


is  a  place  for  the  same  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  library. 

Equipment. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  system  is  a  very  mod- 
ern combination  of  steam  and  the  electric  fan. 

The  building  is  to  be  well  supplied  with  the  most 
imporved  sanitary  drinking-fountains  and  with  other 
modern  conveniences. 

The  desks  for  the  class-rooms  are  the  best  that 
the  purchasers  have  seen.  They  are  the  sanitary 
adjustable  steel  desks  with  lifting  lid  manufactured 


THE    NEW    GR.iDE    SCHOOI.  BlII-DING   .AS  t;ASTONI.\. 
Comer    Stone    to    be    I^aiil    October 9,  at  ;i  |>.  ni.  witli  .^lasonie  Ceremonies. 
(Illustration    used    by    courtesj"    of   Tlie    Gazette  rublishing  Company,   Gastonia,   North   Carolina. 


laid  in  Flemish  bond  with  gray  mortar  are  some 
of  the  wall  specifications.  Above  the  basement 
there  are  seventeen  class-rooms.  25  x  32  x  13,  each 
having  a  class-room  book-case,  and  teacher's  lock- 
er, all  so  constructed  as  to  efl:ect  unilateral  lighting. 
The  superintendent's  ofiice  is  to  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance,  the  library  being  on  the  right. 

In  the  basement  are  the  toilets,  rooms  for  do- 
mestic science  and  manual  arts,  and  two  large  airy 
play  rooms. 

The  auditorium  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
old  one,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than 
800,  the  old  one  seating  only  about  700. 

The  stair  halls  at  each  ends  of  the  building  are 
special  features.  They  are  of  fire-proof  construction, 
and  the  doors  are  fitted  with  paiuc  locks  so  that 
pressure  from  the  inside  will  always  ett'ect  an  open- 
ing outward. 

The  building  is  so  planned  as  form  four  fire 
luiits,  any  one  of  which  might  burn  and  the  others 
be  saved. 

At  each  end  of  the  second  floor  corridor  is  a  small 
room  to  be  used  for  a  teachers'  rest  room  and  a 
place  to  care  for  the  sick.     On  the  first  fioor  there 


by  the  Superior  Manufacturing  Company  and  sold 
bv  the  Southern  School  Supply  Company,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Approved  by  the  State  and  National  Bureaus. 

Superintendent  Wray  wrote  to  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  suggestions  as  to  details  for 
a  modern  school  building.  Commissioner  Claxton 
referred  him  to  Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Special 
Agent  of  the  Bureau.  Dr.  Dresslar  in  a  communi- 
cation, in  which  he  made  some  valuable  suggestions, 
began  as  follows :  "In  the  first  place  I  desire  to  say 
that  j'ou  are  going  to  have  a  very  fine  building." 

Dr.  Williams,  of  the  Department  of  School  Ad- 
ministration of  the  State  University,  was  brought 
to  Gastonia  to  go  over  the  plans  of  this  building 
and  the  general  plan  for  the  schools  of  the  future 
city.  He  was  very  strong  in  praise  of  the  plans, 
and  he  made  some  very  valuable  suggestions  and 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  education  interests  of 
the  city. 

Providing  the  Money. 

And  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  story 
relates  to  the  manner  in  which  those  Gastonia  hust- 
lers boldly  met  the  financial  demands  of  the  diffi- 
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cut:  situation  tlinist  upon  tiieiii  by  the  destruction 
of  their  recently  remodeled  old  building:- 

When  Gastonia's  Central  School  building  burned, 
there  was  only  the  amount  of  $'27,000  dollars  avail- 
able for  rebuilding.  A  mass  meeting  of  the  citizen.s 
was  called  and  they  unanimously  decided  to  cir- 
culate a  note  for  the  remainder  of  the  amount  to  re- 
build, and  at  the  same  time  it  was  decided  tb.at  the 
city  needed  $100,000  to  take  up  the  note  signed 
by  the  citizens  and  to  build  other  needed  buildings. 


A  note  was  passed  ajiioug  the  leading  citizens,  and 
it  was  willingly  signed  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
presented.  At  the  same  time  a  jii'tition  asking  the 
couiing  legislature  to  authorizes  a  bond  issue  of 
•$100,000  was  presented  and  signed.  The  remainder 
of  course  was  only  a  matter  of  form. 

Such  is  brief  the  story  of  how  one  good  town,  with 
so  good  a  suj)erintendent  as  ]\Ir.  Joe  E.  Wray,  and  a 
tine  educational  spirit  does  things  for  the  good  of 
its  present  anil  future  citizens. 


THE  LONGER  SCHOOL  DAY  AT  MARION 


iiy  I.  ('.  Griflin,  Superintendent 
It  Was  Necessary. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  administration  of  the  Ma- 
rion public  schools,  I  determined  to  give  the  home 
sttidy  plan  a  thorough  and  impartial  trial.  A  let- 
ter was  carefully  prepared  and  sent  to  all  parents, 
calling  attention  to  an  enclosed  schedule  of  work  to 
be  done  by  the  pupils  at  home,  and  urging  them  to 
see  that  the  children  followed  the  schedule.  There 
was  also  enclosed  a  form  to  be  signed  by  the  pa- 
rents, which  pledged  their  co-operation  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  schedules  were  carefully  prepared,  al- 
lotting a  detinite  portion  of  time  to  each  subject 
and  fixing  the  hour  for  the  preparation  of  the 
several  lessons.  The  children,  however,  continued 
to  come  to  school  with  unprepared  lesson.  This 
was  the  cause  of  constant  friction  between  the  teach- 
ers and  the  pujjils,  and  the  children  were  always 
happy  when  school  was  closed  for  the  day.  (If 
they' did  not  have  to  staj'  in.)  In  fact,  so  eager 
were  they  for  the  hour  of  dismissal  to  come,  that  they 
worked  hastily  and  carelessly  and  mechanically. 
P^urthermore,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  parents 
were  doing  a  majority  of  the  work  for  the  children, 
though  the  letter  sent  out.  and  every  visitation 
of  the  teachers,  urged  them  not  to  do  so.  It  was 
a  common  thing  to  hear  the  parents  at  the  end  of 
the  year  say,  "I'm  glad  I  was  promoted,"  meaning 
that  they  had  done  the  work  for  the  children.  In 
addition  to  all  this  the  children  were  fast  becoming 
nervous  wrecks.  The  curriculum  was  so  crowded 
that  the  children  were  forced  to  be  on  recitation  all 
day  long,  no  time  to  relax  from  the  constant  at- 
tention tlemanded  by  the  recitation,  no  time  for  in- 
dependent thought,  no  time  for  anything  but  ma- 
chine work.  All  of  which  proved  conclusively  the 
necessity  of  a  longer  day. 

It  Was  Found  Practical. 

Whether  or  not  a  longer  day  would  be  practical 
was  a  i|uestion  longdebated,  the  teachers  usually 
arguing  in  the  negative. 

The  article  in  North  Carolina  Education,  by  Prof. 
E.  C.  Brooks,  put  all  to  thinking,  and  as  a  result 
the  matter  was  put  before  the  teachers  antl  the  pu- 
pils. A  unanimous  vote  in  the  atRrmative  caused  the 
two-session-a-day  plan  to  be  put  into  instant  exe- 
cution. Without  a  single  exception  so  far,  all  the 
patrons  of  the  school  have  endorsed  the  inovation. 
In  fact,  it  has  met  with  more  favorable  comment 
than  any  other  one  thing  introduced  into  the  school 
during  the  present  administration. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  school  day  of  seven  hours, 
one  and  one-third  hours  of  which  are  devoted  to  re- 
cesses, two  and  a  third  hours  to  study,  and  three 


Jlarion    Pulilie    Schools. 

and  a  third  hours  to  recitation.  This  permits  a 
schedule  of  five  periods  of  forty  minutes  each  for 
study  and  recitation  in  the  high  school.  No  text- 
book work  is  necessary,  and  therefore  not  reipiired, 
at  home;  but  {)arallel  reading  is  assigned.  A  period 
a  week  is  set  aside,  known  as  Literary  period,  for 
conversation  about  the  books  reatl  and  a  discussion 
of  the  topic  assigned.  The  teachers  direct  the  study 
of  the  pupils  during  the  study  periods,  always  the 
pupils  ])repare  the  lessons  for  the  following  day  in 
order  that  they  may  have  time  to  assimilate  the 
subject   matter  studied  before  recitation. 

Some  Results. 

More  time  for  school  work  is  obtained,  something 
so  needful  in  the  present  day  school.  Hetter  work 
is  bein  done  in  all  the  grades.  We  now  have  time 
for  numual  training,  domestic  science,  and  the  com- 
mercial subjects.  Hetter  work  is  being  done,  for 
the  children  now  have  an  opjjortuity  to  study  under 
favorable  circumstances.  It  is  easier  to  get  children 
to  read  books  that  supplement  the  text  studies  in 
class.  The  teachers  now  have  time  in  school  to 
IH-epare  their  work  for  the  following  day,  and  the 
ev.'uings  are  left  for  reading  and  recreation. 

This  plan  is  in  operation  only  in  grades  4-11.  The 
little  children  do  not  go  home  for  dinner. 


RHYMED  -SYNTAX. 


Indebtedness  of  several  friends  who  have  supplied 
the  rhymed  .syntax  is  grateful  aekowledged  by  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  publishes  the  following  with 
the  comment  that  it  seems  better  syntax  than  pro- 
sody. 

Three   little  words  we  often  see — 

Are  Articles,  A,  An  and  The. 

A  Noun's  the  name  of  anything, 

As,  School  or  Garden,  Hoop  or  Swing. 

Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  Noun, 

As,  Great,  Small,  Pretty,  White  or  Brown. 

Instead  of  Nouns,  the  Pronouns  stand— 

Her  head.  His  face,  My  arm.  Your  hand. 

Verbs  tell  of  somehing  being  done 

To  Read,  Write,  Count,  Sing^  Jump  or  Run 
How  things  are  done  the  Adverbs  tell. 
As  Slowly,  Quickly,  111  or  Well. 
A  Prejwsition  stands  before 
A  Xoun,  as,  In  or  Through  a  door. 
Conjuctions  join  the  Nouns  together. 
As,  men  And  children,  wing  Or  weather. 
The  Interjection  shows  surprise. 
As.  Oh,  how  pretty!     Ah,  how  wise! 
These,  then,  are  the  Nine  Parts  of  Speech, 
Which  reading,  writing,  speaking  teach. 

— Arizona  Teacher. 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULUMS  FOR  SMALLER  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


In  response  to  many  inquiries  and  requests  for  as- 
sistance in  planning  courses  of  study  for  the  smaller 
high  school,  and  in  recognition  of  the  conditions 
which  face  the  administrative  officers  of  schools  in 
the  smaller  communities,  and  of  their  proper  desire  to 
keep  their  schools  up  to  a  good  standard  and  at  the 
same  time  to  attempt  such  work  only  and  make  such 
arrangements  only  as  they  can  successfully  earr.yout, 
the  Supervisor  of  High  Schools  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing suggested  curriculums  for  smaller  high 
schools. 

For  the  four-year  schools,  and  also  for  the  three- 
year  and  two-year  schools  two  plans  are  given:  (A) 
with  Latin  or  German;  (B)  without  any  foreign 
language.  The  notes  suggest  substitutions  that  maj^ 
it  would  jiri'sent  undei-  normal  conditions. 

"Such  "alternation"  as  is  possible  or  advisable  is 
indicated.  It  is  possible  to  carry  the  "alternation" 
idea  to  an  extreme  that  interferes  with  good  results 
and  puts  the  school  on  a  plane  greatly  below  what 
itw  ould  present  under  normal  conditions. ' 

This  circular  is  not  intended  to  provide  a  full 
curriculum  with  many  electives  such  as  is  demanded 
in  the  larger  high  schools,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  prove  useful  to  a  large  number  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  State.  The  problems  that  face  the 
larger  schools  in  the  matter  of  curriculum  are  also 
important,  and  will  receive  attention  from  this  De- 
partment as  needed. 

In  the  matter  of  inter-relation  betM-een  tlie  smaller 
and  the  larger  schools,  it  is  j)robably  true  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  any  pupil  going  from  a  State  recog- 
nized high  school  of  two  years  or  three  years  and 
having  completed  the  tsudies  indicated  in  these  sug- 
gested curriculums,  will  be  admitted  with  full  credit 
at  least  on  probation. 

1— A    .SIGOESTKD    f  TRRICUI.IM    FOR    .V    HUiH    SCHOOI,    WITH 
ONE    TEACHER,     COVERINCi    TWO    YE.VRS    OF    WORK: 

Plan   .\ — AVith 


First    year. 


1 — BnglKsh 
2 — Algebra 
3 — Latin    I 


I 

I     I  to     Quadratics) 


l.utin   or   German. 

Second  Year. 

1 — Engrlisli    II 

- — Plane   Geometry    (cotnpleted) 

3 — Latin   II 


German    I 

or 
Manual      Training-     I 
4 — Science    I,  wliich  may  be  either: 
(a)    General    Science.    Including 
Physiology.  4- 


German    II 

or 
Manual    Training 


Domestic    Science 
-Ancient   History 


(b)     Physiology — I'j 
Physical  Geog.- 


yr. 


Plan  B — Without  a  Foreign  Language. 

First    year.  Second   Tear. 

1 — English    I  1 — English    II 

2 — Algebra    I    (to    Quadraticst  2 — Plane   Geometry    (completed) 

3 — Science  I    (see  statement  under3 — Science  II.  \vhich  may  be  either: 

Plan    At  (a)    Agriculture 

4 — Com.     Georg..     or  or 

Elementary    Civics  (b)    Botany — Vj   yr. 

Com.    Arithmetic — Vi    yr.  Zoology — ',i    yr. 

4 — .\ncient    History. 

Note  1:  Under  "Plan  A"  Science  I  an(3  Ancient  His- 
tory may  be  talien  by  botli  classes  together  in  alternate 
years.     This  gives  the  teacher  seven  classes  daily. 

Note  2:  Under  "Plan  B"  Sciencel  and  Science  II  may 
be  taken  by  both  classes  together  in  alternate  years. 

A  similar  arrangement  may  be  made  for  the  courses 
in  commercial  studies  and  Ancient  History.  This  gives 
the  teacher  six  classes  daily. 

Note  3:  If  the  school  opens  at  nine  o'clock  and  if 
ten  minutes  are  allowed  for  opening  exercises  and  roll 
taking,  and  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  for  the  luncheon 
hour  the  seventh  period  will  close  at  3:30.     Under  "Plan 


B"  with  six  classes  daily,  this  would  allow  double  time 
for  the  laboratory  work  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
Sdience  classes.  If  "Plan  A"  is  followed  with  seven 
classes  daily,  one  extra  period  would  be  required,  run- 
ning the  time  over  till  4:10. 

2— SUGGESTED     CURRICI'LITM     FOR     .V     HIGH     SCHOOL    WITH 
TWO    TE.VCHERS,    COVERFNG    THREE    \E.\RS    OF    WORK. 

Plan  A — With  Latin  or  German. 


First   Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

1- 

-English   I 

1— English    II 

1- 

-English    III 

2— 

-Algebra  I  (to  quad- 

2— Plain  Geometry. 

2- 

—Solid  Geom.    Vs   yr. 

ratics) 

3— Latin     II 

Adv.  Algebra   Mi   yr. 

3- 

-Latin  I 

or 

or 

or 

German   II 

Com.   Geom.    '^    yr. 

German   I 

or 

Com.    Arith.    ^^    yr. 

or 

Manual  Training 

II 

or 

manual  Training  I 

or 

G 

crman  I  if  only  Lat- 

4- 

—Science      I.      which 

Domestic    Science 

for 

in     is     taught 

may    be    either: 

girls 

in     first     and 

(a)   General  Science 

4 — Ancient   History 

second   years. 

including  Phy- 

3- 

-Latin    III 

siology 

or 

or 

German    III 

(b)    rhysiology — 

4- 

—Mediaeval  and  Mod- 

'/3   yr. 

ern  History 

Physical 

Geog. — • 

%  yr. 

Note  1:  Unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  doing 
otherwise,  work  in  Physics  or  Chemistry  is  better  post- 
poned until  the  pupils  can  go  to  a  four-year  high  school 
for  their  last  year,  where  fully  equipped  laboratories 
may  be  found.  The  work  in  American  History,  under 
"Plan  A,"  would  better  be  postponed  in  the  same  way. 

Note  2:  The  work  in  Science  I  and  Ancient  History 
may  be  taught  In  alternate  years,  combining  the  first 
year  and  second  year  classes  if  the  school  is  small.  This 
is  the  only  alternation  that  can  properly  be  done  under 
"Plan  A."  This  would  make  eleven  classes — five  for 
one  teacher  and  six  for  the  other. 

rian  B — Without  a  Fereign  Language. 

First  Year.  Second   Year.  Third   Year. 


1— English    II 
2 — ^Plane   Geometry 
S — Science     II,     which 
may   be  eitTier: 
(a)    Agriculture 
or 

(b)   Botany    Vz 
4 — Ancient  History 

Zoology    \2    yr. 


-English    III 
-Com,      Law      Ms 
Civics     Mi     yr. 
—Bookkeeping 
—American  History 


yr. 


1— English    I 
2 — Algebra  1  (to  quad- 
ratics) 
3 — Science  I  (seestate- 
ment  under  Plan 
A) 
4 — Com,    Arith.     H    yr. 
Com.    Geog. 
or    Elem.    Civics 

or  ■  ■  ,        ^       ' 

Manual    Training    I 

Note  3:  The  two  courses  in  Science  may  be  alternated 
and  the  course  in  Plane  Geometry  may  be  alternated 
with  the  course  composed  of  Commercial  Lay  V2  unit, 
and  Civics  V2  unit.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  two 
teachers  to  handle  the  work  with  five  classes  each. 

The  work  should  be  distributed  between  the  two  teach- 
ers according  to  their  special  equipment  for  the  differ- 
ent studies. 

3_SrGGESTED     CrRRICl  LfM     FOR     A     HIGH     SCHOOL     WITH 
THREE    OR    MORE    TEACHERS,    COVERING    FOUR    YEARS 

Plan    A — With    Latin     or     German. 


First  Year. 
1— English    I  1- 

2 — Latin    I  2- 

3 — ^Algebra  I  (to    3- 
quadratics)  4- 

4 — Science  I. 

which  may  be 
either:  (a) 

Gen.     Science. 
Including  Phy-b) 
siology 


(d) 


Physiolo- 
gy.   M:    yr. 
Physical 
Geog.       H 
yr. 


Second   Year. 
-English     II        1- 
-Latln     II  2- 

— Ancient   Hist. 
—Science  II, 

which  may  be  3- 
either:  (a)  4- 

Agriculture 

or 
Botany    l^    yr. 
yr. 
Zoology 
Vi   yr. 
or 

Domestic 
Sc  1  e  n  c  e 
for    girls 


Third  Year. 
-English  III 
-Latin  III 
or 
German    I 
—Plane    Geom. 


Fourth    Year. 
:— English  IV 
2— Latin    IV 
or 
German    II 
3 — Physics 


-Med.  find  Mod.  4 — American 


History  and 
Civics 


(c) 


Adv.     Alge- 
bra     %     yr. 
Solid   Geom. 
H  yr. 
or 
Chemistry 

or 
Man.    Train, 
or  Freehand 
Drawing 


Note    1:    If    more    convenient    a    class    working    under 
'Plan  A"  that  takes  both  Science  H  and  Manual  Training 
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or  Freehand  Drawing  may  take  the  latter  in  the  second 
year  and  the  former  in  the  third  year. 

Note  2:  See  Notes  3  and  4  below  which  apply  to 
any  four  year  curriculum  whether  under  "Plan  A"  or 
"Plan  B." 


EUCATION — 14. 

lU 

B — Without  any 

rif 

Foreien  I..anguage. 

First    Year 

Second  Year. 

Third    Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

1 — English    I 

1- 

-English    II 

1- 

-English    III 

1- 

—English   IV 

2 — Com.  Arith,  i^ 

2— 

-Anc 

lent     Hist. 

2- 

—Med.  and  Mod 

2- 

— Amercn    Hist. 

yr. 

3- 

-Plane     Geom. 

History 

3- 

—Physics 

Com.  Geog.  ^ 

4- 

-S  c  : 

i  e  n  c  e  II, 

or 

4- 

— Economics 

yr.,    or    Elem. 

which    may  be 

Chemistry 

Vs    yr. 

Civics,     i-i     yr. 

eith 

er: 

or 

Civics     14     yr. 

or 

(a) 

Agricul- 

Man. Training 

or 

Manual  Train- 

ture 

or 

one      of      the 

ing  I 

or 

Freehand 

combinatio  n  s 

or 

(b) 

Bontanv 

Drawing 

given       under 

Freehand 

M:   yr. 

3- 

-Bookkeeping 

"4"     in     third 

Drawing  I 

Zoology 

4- 

—Com.    Law    Vx 

year  if  not  al- 

3— Alegebra     I 

^■2  yr. 

yr. 

ready    taken. 

4 — S  c  i  e  n  c  e      I 

or 

Adv   Algebra 

which  may  be 

(Cl 

Domestic 

H    yr. 

either: 

Sci  e  n    ce 

or 

(a)    Gen.   Sol., 

for    girls 

Com-    Arith. 

Incluciin  g 

Vj    yr. 

Physio  lo- 

Com.  Geog. 

ey 

Vz    yr. 

or 

(if    not   taken 

(b)  Physiology 

in    first    year) 

V2    yr. 

Physic  a  1 

Geog  r  a  - 

phy   Vg  yr. 

N.  B.  The  following  notes  apply  to  both  "Plan  A" 
and  "Plan  B." 

Note  3:  A  school  with  a  larger  enrollment  and  with 
a  larger  teaching  forca  ten  offer  more  electives.  For 
such  a  school  many  other  courses  not  here  named  and 
not  likely  to  be  demanded  in  the  smaller  schools  are  of 


course  offered,  and  are  of  equal  value  with  some  of 
these  already  named.  Courses  in  Greek  and  in  French,  Ital- 
ian. Spanish,  Swedish,  andother  modern  languages.  Tri- 
gonometry. College  Algebra,  StenographyandTypewriting, 
W'ith  additional  of  advanced  courses  in  English,  History, 
Manual  Training,  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Domestic  Science  and  Art,  Music. 

Note  4:  There  are  some  subjects  in  which  "alterna- 
tion" is  admissible  though  never  to  be  resorted  to  un- 
less absolutely  necessary.  There  are  others  in  which  it 
ought  never  to  be  used  at  all.  In  "Plan  A"  and  "Plan 
B"  above  the  places  where  alternation  may  be  used  with- 
out serious  harm  are  these: 

(1)  Allowing  the  first  year  and  second  year  pupils 
to  take  together  Science  I  in  one  year  and  Science  II  in 
the  next  year,  but  pupils  who  are  to  take  Domestic 
Science  ought  to  have  Science  I  as  a  preparation. 

(2)  Allowing  first  year  and  second  year  pupils  to  take 
Ancient  History  together  one  year  and  Science  I  the 
next  year.  This  might  force  Science  II  into  the  third 
year  and  put  Manual  Training  into  the  second  year  in- 
stead, if  either  of  those  studies  is  taken.  Ancient 
History  and  Algebra  I  may  be  alternated  under  "Plan 
^■"  ,  j  «i 

(3)  Plane  Geometry  and  Ancient  History  or  Science  II 
may  be  arranged  for  alternation  in  the  second  and  third 
years  if  proper  regard  is  had  for  other  subjects.  Such 
subjects  as  the  courses  in  English  should  never  be  al- 
ternated with  each  other  nor  should  those  in  History, 
and  of  course  not  those  in  mathematics  or  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

— Educational   Press   Bulletin. 


WORK  AND  PLAY  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


September — The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  kinder- 
garten.    Its  relations  to  the  home. 

Song,  a  lullaby.     Finger  plays. 

October. — Why  should  the  cltild  be  encouraged  to 
draw,  to  paint  and  model  in  sand  and  clay! 

Exlii1)it  of  children's  work  in  drawing,  painting 
or  modeling  since  opening  of  kindergarten. 

Novermber. — The  Harvest  festival  in  other  coun- 
tries. Our  Thanksgiving  festival,  origin,  present 
objeetiouaBle  features.  How  can  we  keep  it  an 
ideal  historic  holidy  for  the  children?  Nature  work 
during  the  fall  leading  up  to  Thanksgiving.  Games 
for  the  holiday  m  the  home. 

Song.  Kindergartner's  choice  of  a  Thanksgiving 
program.    Exhibit.    Nature  materials. 

December. — Preparation  of  gifts  for  parents  by 
the  children.  The  selection  of  toys.  Home-made 
toys.    Shall  we  tell  the  children  of  Santa  Glaus? 

Exhibit.  Doll's  house  in  kindergarten  and  other 
simply  constructed  toys.    A  manger. 

January. — The  place  of  the  story  in  the  kinder- 
garten. The  education  value  of  a  regular  story  hour 
in  the  home. 

Stories,  the  beginning  of  literature.  Story-tellers' 
league.    Mothers  tell  stories.    Mother  Goose. 

February. — The  realistic  story  as  a  means  of 
awakening  ideals.  All  bauot  Johnny  Jones.  Ara- 
balla  and  Arminta  stories.  Brave  Mary  of  the 
Light  House,  Little  Boy  Hero  of  Holland.  Robert 
Bruce   and  the   Spider. 

Exhibit.     Pictures  suggesting  ideal   child  life. 

March. — How  the  child's  love  of  animals  is  fost- 
ered in  the  kindergarten.  Home  pets  a  necessity. 
Visits  to   animals  in  parks   and  acquarium. 


Exhibit.  Coloring,  free  cutting,  dra^>■nlg  and 
modeling   of  animals. 

April. — Garden  work  in  the  kindergarten.  The 
value  of  planting  one  seed.  (Observation  of  the 
nearest  tree.  Coocons.  Garden  tools  and  a  wheel- 
])arrow  valuable  for  the  child. 

Exhibit.  Spring  planting,  painting  and  modeling. 
Sand  table,  a  farm  scene. 

May. — A  Mav'  Pole  festival  and  its  significance. 

Exhibit.  Reproductions  of  the  May  Pole  in  draw- 
ings, in  painting  and  constrtictive  work.  Sand  table, 
a  May  Pole  scene  in  Central  Park. 

Junet. — The  value  of  kindergarten  walks  and  ex- 
cursions as  a  basis  for  future  school  work.  The 
relation  of  kindergarten  training  to  the  Grade  work 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

Exhibit.  Scrap  boolvs  suggesting  a  review  of  the 
year's  woi'k  in  the  kindergarten.  Sand  table,  a 
scene  at  the  sea  shore. 

Reference  Books. 

Boys'  and   Girls'  Handy  Book,   Baird. 

P"'inger  Plays,  Poulsson. 

Son   Stories,   Hill. 

Songs  for  Small  Singers,  Neidlinger. 

Home  Occupations,  B.  Johnston. 

Pianafore  Palace,  Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Drawing,  A  Real  Correlation,  Daniels. 

A  First  year  in  Drawing,  Baily. 

The  Story  of  a  Sand  Pile,  G.  "S.  Hall. 

A  mother's  List  of  Books  for  Children,  Auold. 

Note. — Some  kindergartens  may  prefer  to  intro- 
duce mothers  to  Froebel's  book  for  mothers.  For 
them  the  following  outline  is  suggested: 

— The  Kindergarten  Magazine 
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Study  a  little  this  year  outside  of  the  text-book. 
It  will  do  the  school  as  much  good  as  it  will  you. 


Nearly  every  mail  brings  orders  for  North  Caro- 
lina Poems.    Have  you  put  it  in  your  class  yet? 


Read  the  stories  appearing  in  North  Carolina 
Education  to  the  grammer  grade  children  and  tell 
us  which  of  the  stories  is  most  interesting. 


Every  teacher  in  North  Carolina  should  take 
North  Carolina  Education  this  year.  Get  on  the 
list  now — only  a  few  September  copies  left. 


The  city  schools  open  at  nine  and  close  at  two  or 
or  two-thirty.  Why?  Thanks  to  the  Lord  that  the 
country  school  do  not  always  adopt  all  the  practices 
of  the  city  school. 


At  last !  Father  is  coming  in  for  some  considera- 
tion. We  have  been  acqainted  with  Mothers' 
Clubs  for  a  number  of  years,  but  recently  a  Fathers' 
Club  was  organized  in  Iowa. 


Remember  that  every  child  is  a  peculiar  child,  and 
when  mother  calls  up  the  teacher  and  asks  for  an  in- 
terview, ' '  because  you  know,  my  child  is  a  little  pe- 
culiar, ' '  have  patience.     Mother  is  right. 


After  you  have  advertised  that  your  school  is  so 
arranged  that  children  do  not  have  to  study  at  night, 
drop  around  about  8  :80  and  hear  the  mothers  com- 
plain about  the  work  their  children  have  to  do. 


What  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  one-ses- 
sion plan?  It  has  been  so  long  since  we  have  heard 
a  single  good  reason  for  a  practice  that  is  very  com- 
mon in  North  Carolina  and  other  States,  that  we 
have  forgotten  whether  one  exists  or  not. 

One  Superintendent  said  he  had  argued  for  a 
school  day  of  two  sessions,  that  the  parents  when 
they  understood  it  wanted  two  sessions,  and  that  the 
children  needed  two  sessions,  but  that  the  grade 
teachers  as  a  rule  were  unanimous  against  the 
change.     Why? 


Superintendent  I.  C.  Griffin  has  had  the  nerve  to 
do  what  many  thinking  people  to-day  believe  to  be 
the  right  thing.  He  has  abolished  the  old  one-ses- 
sion plan  and  has  gone  back  to  the  two  sessions  a  day 
for  his  high  school.  School  is  in  session  from  9 
o'clock  until  12.30,  and  from  1.30  until  4  o'clock. 
And  he  has  done  the  right  thing. 


Superintendent  D.  Matt  Thompson  of  Statesville 
begins  his  twenty-first  year  as  the  chief  executive  of 
the  Statesville  graded  schools.  He  worthily  wears 
the  distinction  of  having  served  his  community 
as  superintendent  longer  than  any  other  city 
superintendent  now  in  the  work.  He  improves  with 
age.  Statesville  has  known  no  other,  and  may  it 
continue  in  this  State  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  best  friends  to  public  education  in 
North  Carolina  passed  away  wlien  Mr.  Henry  Weil, 
of  Goldsboro,  died  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  a 
patriot  and  a  philanthropist,  and  his  best  service 
to  the  public  was  rendered  through  the  public  school, 
and  the  one  institution  that  was  foremost  in  his 
conscience  was  the  Goldsboro  graded  schools. 


WHY  WILKES  COUNTY  IS  AHEAD. 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  C.  C.  Wright 
of  the  public  schools  of  Wilkes  County  covers  for 
another  year  the  always  interesting  activities  of 
the  educational  forces  of  that  progressive  mountain 
county.  We  believe  tliat  Wilkes  leads  all  the  other 
counties  of  the  State  in  having — 

The  largest  number  of  rural  libraries 1,53 

The     largest     number     of     supplementary 

libraries ^53 

The  largest  teachers'  association 225 

The  largest  teachers'  reading  circle 215 

The  largest  membership  in  boys'  corn  clubs__317 
The  largest    membership    in    girls'   tomato 

clubs 254 

Why?  The  folks  are  at  work.  All  the  itmes 
given  above  show  advance  over  the  previous  year. 
Here  are  others:  An  increase  in  1914  over  1913  of 
303  debates,  60  entertainments,  489  spelling  matches, 
57  parents'  meetings.  Wilkes  is  a  veritable  edu- 
cational bee-hive,  and  the  bees  do  not  confine  their 
industry  of  fair  weather.  ' '  Notwithstanding  a  steady 
down-pour  of  rain  all  forenoon  Friday,"  writes  Mr. 
Wright  in  a  note,  "we  had  an  attendance  during 
the  session  of  140  teachers  and  had  a  great  meeting." 

And  he  adds:  "We  are  stressing  again  the  most 
important  features  of  last  year's  work  and  are  in- 
troducing several  new  features  for  the  coming  year 
At  least  half  of  our  schools  are  now  in  operation 
and  the  enrollment  and  attendance  are  the  best  vet 
Our  teachers,  the  best  on  earth,  are  taking  up  'the 
work  for  1914-15  with  renewed  energy  and  zeal 
and  we  are  looking  to  the  future  with  confidence." 

A  copy  of  North  Carolina  Poems,  bound  in  at- 
tractive basket  pattern  cloth,  or  two  copies  of  the 
paper-bound  edition  for  only  60  cents.  Two  cloth 
copies  for  $1.00. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  BOARDING  PLACE 


At  rural  conferences  in  several  States  this  summer 
the  teacher's  boarding  place  was  discussed  as  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  or  rural  school  problems. 
Too  often  the  rural  teacher  finds  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  secure  fit  boarding  accomodations.  Well 
qualified  teachers  will  not  stay  in  a  place  where 
boarding  conditions  are  poor;  they  will  stay  only 
until  they  have  attained  the  teaching  experience 
required  to  qualify  them  for  village  or  city  school 
M'ork.  As  a  rule,  communities  which  provide  con- 
genial living  conditions  secure  and  hold  good 
teachers,  while  those  not  doing  so  must  take  the 
poorer  teachers,  with  the  result  that  their  schools 
are  inefficient  and  ineffective  and  that  the  children 
do  not  acquire  the  interest  in  the  school  work  that 
they  should  and  might.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
therefore,  coiinty  superintendents  should  set  the 
nuichinery  in  motion  to  see  that  the  best  home  in 
their  district  is  obtained  for  a  boarding  jdace  for 
the  teacher.  In  order  to  do  her  best  work  and  to 
make  the  school  the  vital  factor  in  the  community 
that  it  should  be,  the  teacher  must  live  in  the  school 
district  and  not  journey  back  and  forth  from  the 
neighboring  town  or  city  either  daily  or  on  IMonda^' 
morning  to  return  to  the  city  again  on  Friday  after- 
noon. 

In  a  certain  district  in  one  of  the  States  of  the 
middle  West  the  teacher  engaged  was  unable  to 
find  a  single  family  that  would  furnish  her  with 
board  and  room.  She  resigned  and  contracted  for 
a  school  in  a  neighboring  district  where  she  easilj' 
secured  a  good  boarding  place.  The  school  trustees 
in  the  district  where  she  resigned  preferred  charges 
against  her  and  asked  the  county  superintendent 
to  revoke  her  certificate.  His  decision,  however,  was 
in  favor  of  the  teacher  and  he  notified  the  board 
that  another  teacher  would  not  be  sent  to  their  dis- 
trict until  the  best  home  was  opened  to  her  as  a 
boarding  place. 

In  a  certain  district  in  one  of  the  northwestern 
States  the  teacher  writes  in  regard  to  her  boarding 
place  that  she  had  no  privacy.  She  had  her  meals 
at  the  same  table  with  the  father  and  mother  and 
eight  children  in  the  family,  and  spent  the  evening 
preparing  herself  for  the  next  day's  work  in  the 
common  living  room.  She  did  not  object  particular- 
ly to  this,  but  added  "that  I  do  object,  however,  to 
sharing  at  night  the  common  sleeping  I'oom  with  the 
family  of  ten." 

A  county  superintendent  at  a  conference  in  one 
of  the  Southern  States  reported  during  the 
past  summer  that  the  only  place  open  as  boarding 
place  for  one  of  his  teachers  was  in  a  home  where 
the  husband  was  living  with  his  second  wife  and  the 
wife  with  her  second  husband.  In  this  home  were 
rive  children  from  the  father's  first  marriage,  six 
from  the  mother's  first  marriage,  and  five  from  their 
second  marriage.  There  were  more  children  in  this 
liome  than  the  teacher  had  in  her  school,  and  while 
the  jiarents  were  generally  in  harmony,  there  was 
no  general  agreement  among  the  three  sets  of  child- 
ren. The  teacher  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  school- 
house  for  privacy  in  her  studies. 

A  New  England  teacher  reports  her  experience : 
She  went  to  the  community  where  she  was  to  teach 
one  week  before  school  was  to  open.  She  intended 
to  spend  one  day  in  arranging  for  a  boarding  place; 
she  spent  the  week,  however.     The  community  had 


many  good  homes,  any  of  which  wen-  willing  to  keep 
her  for  one  night,  but  none  of  which  wanted  the 
teacher  as  regular  boarder.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
she  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  every 
family  in  the  community  but  had  not  secured  a 
boarding  place.  She  returned  to  her  home  and  noti- 
fied the  chairnum  of  the  school  board  that  she  would 
report  for  duty  as  soon  as  word  was  received 
fi-om  him  that  a  boarding  place  was  arranged  for. 
Word  came  promt])ly.  The  teacher  was  unusually 
successful  as  a  teacher,  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  she  had  become  personally  acquainted 
with  all  of  her  school  patrons  before  school  opened. 

In  many  instances  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
there  is  another  condition.  A  district  where  some 
woman  of  the  gossiping  type  wants  to  board  the 
teacher  for  the  sake  of  the  information  concerning 
the  children  which  a  sharp  woman  of  this  type  is 
apt  to  get  from  her.  No  prudent  teacher  will  want 
to  live  under  such  conditions. 

The  question  of  the  rural  teacher's  boarding  jjlace 
is  a  serious  one  and  deserves  serious  consideration. 
The  best  home  in  the  district  should  throw  its  doors 
wide  ojien  and  bid  the  teacher  welcome.  The  best 
home  is  none  too  good  for  the  teacher  whose  heart 
and  soul  is  in  her  work.  In  many  States  now  there 
are  county  superintendents  who  make  it  as  much 
a  part  of  their  work  to  find  the  teacher  a  fit  boarding 
place  as  to  find  the  teacher  for  the  school.  Many 
good  patrons  will  refuse  an  application  for  board 
from  the  teacher  herself,  who  would  consider  it  a 
signal  honor  to  be  diplomatically  solicited  bj-  the 
county  superintendent  in  behalf  of  the  teacher. 
Either  the  best  homes  must  be  opened  as  boarding 
places  or  cottages  must  be  built  at  public  expense 
for  homes  for  the  teacher. 


A  HISTORY  REVIEW. 


The  following  plan  has  proved  very  successful  as 
an  interesting  and  thorough  review.  Early  in  the 
week  assign  to  each  pupil  a  historical  character  to 
represent.  Each  pupil  carefully  studies  the  character 
assigned  him.  During  the  lesson,  each  pupil  re- 
hearses the  characteristics,  noted  friendships,  and 
achievements  of  this  person,  keeping  the  name  a  se- 
cret. The  pupils,  recognizing  tlie  character  re- 
])i-esented,  were  said  to  be  aci|aintances  of  the  char- 
acter, and  the  i)upil  was  the  most  popular  pupil  of 
the  lesson.  Placing  this  pupil's  name  on  the  "Honor 
Roll,''  or  presenting  him  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
adds  interest. 

This  device  works  nicely  in  geography  also.  Let 
the  pupils  represent  countries,  states,  or  cities,  giving 
the  location,  produce,  industries,  etc.,  of  the  place 
represented. — Selected. 


The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  new  law  for 
the  inspection  of  high  schools  in  Ohio:  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  two  com- 
petent high  school  inspectors,  not  connected  with 
any  college  or  university,  two  public  high  school  in- 
spectors selected  form  the  faculty  staff  of  the  col- 
lege of  education  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and 
one  public  high  school  inspector  from  each  of  the 
faculties  of  the  Ohio  normal  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Athens  and  the  Ohio  normal  schools  at  Kent  and 
Bowling  Green. — Western  School  Journal. 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers 
Leading  to  a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It 

SIXTH   YEAR'S    COURSE,    19  14-1915 


LESSON  I.---GEOGRAPHIC  INFLUENCES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of  Education,    Trinity  College,  N.  C. 

The  first  book  to  be  studied  in  the  Reading  Course 
is  Brigham's  Geographic  Influences  in  American  His- 
tory. It  is  a  valuable  book  for  all  teachers  from  the 
pi-iniary    grade    through   the    high   school,    and    all 


teachers  of  history  and  geography  especially  should 
be  interested    in  it.     Let  us  study  at  once  the  first 
two  chapters. 
I.— The  Eastern  Gateway  of  the  United  States. 

1.  The  First  Explorers.— This  chapter  should  be 
read  by  every  teacher  of  history.  Take  your  map, 
compare  it  with  the  old  map  that  Columbus  follow- 
ed. Compare  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Mede- 
terranean  Sea.  "What  advantage  would  the  Span- 
ish have  on  this  continent  by  commanding  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Gulf  and  its  tributaries? 

Trace  the  French  explorations.  AVhat  advantage 
would  the  French  have  as  a  result  of  their  set- 
tling along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes? 

Follow  next  the  Dutch  explorers.  The  route 
across  the  State  of  New  York.  That  the  Dutch  first 
explored  is  the  best  natural  gateway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  that  lies 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  or  to  the  north  of  the 
Gul^"  of  Mexico.  But  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  great 
waterways  that  were  originally  controlled  by  the 
Spanish  and  the  French. 

But  what  part  of  the  geography  of  Eastern  Ameri- 
ca was  left  for  the  English? 

The  English  explored  the  coast  of  New  England 
and  the  coast  south  of  New  York.  Therefore  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  English  should  desire  and 
if  possible  take  in  the  little  Dutch  colony  that  lay 
between.  Of  what  value  was  that  little  Dutch  colony 
to  the  English? 

2.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  chapter  makes  a  study 
of  the  geography  of  New  York  and  the  value  of  the 
natural  highway  connecting  the  Lakes  with  the 
Hudsoji  River. 

II. — Shoreline  and  Hilltop  in  New  England. 

What  is  the  geography  of  New  England?  The 
author  claims  that  the  upland  of  this  section  of  the 
continent  are  not  rich  and  that  the  decline  of  gen- 
eral agriculture  has  been  a  central  feature  in  the 
later  history  of  New  England,  but  that  its  history 
could  not  be  dififerent.  However,  the  author 
holds  that  in  the  future  those  uplands  may  even 
be  more  fertile  than  the  rich  Mississippi  Valley. 
Why? 

If  this  section  has  declined  in  agriculture,  what 
has  been  the  chief  occupation  and  how  has  the  geog- 
raphy determined  the  chief  occupations?  New  Eng- 
land   has    been    compared    ^vith    Northern    Europe, 


are  they  reallv  alike  and  are  their  occupations  simi- 
lar? 

If  New  England  were  the  pioneer  States  in  manu- 
facturing, and  the  South  remained  longest  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  it  likely 
that  New  England  will  continue  to  lead  in  cotton 
manufacturing?    What  does  geography  say? 

But  geography  is  not  everything  in  the  formation 
of  national  character.  If  the  Puritans  had  settled 
at  Jamestown,  would  Virginia  have  been  a  Puritan 
State  such  as  Massachusetts  was?  There  is,  of  course, 
something  else  to  consider,  but  after  all,  occupations 
which  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  geography, 
have  much  to  do  with  making  the  character  of  a 
people,  since  much  of  a  nation's  thought  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  related  to  its  occupations. 

Suppose  we  take  the  two  leading  cities — New  York 
and  Boston.  Why  is  New  York  larger  than  Boston? 
Does  the  geographic  fact  that  New  York  has  a 
natural  gateway  to  the  Great  Lakes  give  it  the  ad- 
vantage over  Boston? 

How  has  the  geography  aifected  the  literature  of 
the  people,  Emerson.  Whittier  and  Thoreau  are 
poets  who  had  been  influenced  most,  can  you  name 
other  writers  who  have  been  influenced? 

Suppose  we  bring  this  study  down  to  our  own 
State,  how  has  our  geography  affected  our  life? 
Wliat  is  the  geography  of  North  Carolina?  Compare 
it  with  the  geography  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
Are  they  similar  at  any  point?  What  reference 
does  the  writer  make  to  manufacturing  that  would 
suggest  a  similarity  or  a  contrast. 


HOW  TO  CORRECT  PAPERS. 

It  is  not  necssary  for  the  teacher  to  wear  her 
life  out  in  an  endless  pursuit  of  the  trival  errors 
which  apper  in  the  pupil 's  written  work.  Forty  pu- 
pils write  for  half  an  hour  and  make  say  eighty 
pages  of  manuscript.  Now  for  the  teacher  to  read 
those  eighty  pages  line  by  line  and  cheek  in  red 
ink  or  otherwise  every  slip  and  defect  is  only 
suicidal,  for  such  "correcting  of  compositions"  is 
of  little  use  "to  the  pupil;  and  the  principal  who  has 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  nose  around  among 
the  papers  which  have  been  "marked"  to  see  wether 
Miss  A.  checked  all  errors  in  spelling,  or  Miss  B. 
passed  unnoticed  any  errors  in  punctuation,  would 
have  better  success  as  a  proof-reader  than  as  a 
teacher. 

But  errors  must  be  pointed  out.  Yes,  but  let 
it  be  done  in  a  more  rational  and  less  painfuUly 
precise  manner.  Try  this  :  Make  a  list  of  the  points 
in  which  errors  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  and  even 
across  the   room,   and  another  list  of  those  which 
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require  closer  iiisi>eetion  to  detect  them.     The  lists 
will  probably  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Title. 

2.  Margin 

3.  Indention  of  |)ara- 

graps 

4.  Neatness 


1.  Spelling 

2.  Capitals 

1  Punctuation 

4.  Grammar 

5.  Penmanship,  etc. 


Errors  that  come  under  the  first  list  can  be  pointed 
out  in  a  short  time  and  in  the  presence  of  the  school. 
Hold  np  a  paper  and  let  the  pupils  say  whether  it 
conforms  to  a  corret  standard  in  these  matters.  The 
title  should  be  underlined,  and  th<'  principal  words 
in  it  capitalized,  the  margin  on  Hie  left  of  uniform 
width  without  any  guide  line,  and  the  first  Avord 
of  each  paragraph  indented  the  width  of  the  general 
margin. 

What  about  the  errors  of  the  second  class?  Check 
mistakes  of  one  kind  in  the  set  of  papers  for  today, 
another  kind  for  another  day,  and  so  on,  the  pupils 
knowing  before  hand  what  point  will  be  chosen  as 
the  basis  of  criticism.  Remember  that  the  correction 
of  papers  is  not  an  end  but  only  a  means ;  the  end  is 
to  train  the  pupil  to  avoid  making  mistakes. — West- 
ern Teacher. 


TO  DRAMATIZE  THE  LITTLE  BOY  BLUE. 

Have  a  small  boy  lie  down  in  one  corner  of  room. 
Close  eyes  as  if  sleeping.  A  cap  or  large  straw  hat 
is  on  the  floor  near  child.  An  old  tin  horn  is  near 
one  hand.  Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  walk  about 
the  room  in  search  of  Boy  Blue.  Presently  they  find 
him  sleeping  in  the  corner. 
Boy  speaks : 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn. 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow. 
The  cow's  in  the  corn. 
Girl — Where's  the  boy  that  looks  after  the  sheep? 
Boy — (pointing  finger)     lie's  under  the  haystack, 

fast  asleep. 
The   boy  and   girl   go   away    fnnu   Boy   Blue   and 
are  seated  with  other  children  who  form  a  group  in 
another  part  of  the  room.     Then  the  group  recites 
the  following: 

And  down  in  the  meailow.  the  sheep 

Are  swinging  their  tails  behiiul  them; 
Yon  know  they  belong  to  little  Bo-Peep, 

And  she  doesn't  know  where  to  find  them. 
One  day  our  little  Boy  Blue 

Lay  under  the  haystack  high, 
And  we  didn't  dare  to  wake  him  up. 

For  fear  that  he  would  cry. 
Perhaps  he  is  sleeping  to-day, 

With  his  eyelids  closed  so  fast. 
That  he  doesn't  hear  a  word  we  say; 

Ahl  here  he  comes  at  last. 
Now,  hear  him  blow  his  horn. 

Toot — too  !    Toot — too — a — too — too  1 
And  the  cows  have  all  gone  out  of  the  corn, 
And  the  sheep  are  scampering,  too ! 

At  the  words, — Ah!  here  he  comes  at  last, — Boy 
Blue  opens  his  eyes  and  gets  up,  places  cap  on  his 
head,  and  comes  toward  group,  and  stands  with  horn 
to  lips  as  if  tooting.  This  last  acts  makes  a  pleasing 
picture. 

The  teacher  may  make  a  picture  of  little  Boy  Blue 
and  give  children  a  hectograph  picture  to  cut  and 
mount,  or  to  fill  in  with  black  paint  for  shadow  pic- 
ture.— Nebraska  Teacher. 


OLD   BAY   AND   OLD   GRAY. 

Home  from  his  journey,  Farmer  John 
Arrived  this  morning  safe  and  sound; 
His  black  coat  oft'  and  his  old  clothes  on, 
"Now  I'm  myself,"  said  I\irmer  John; 
And  he  thinks,  "I'll  look  aronnd. " 
Up  leap  the  dogs:   "Get  down,  you  pup! 
Are  you  so  glad  you  would  eat  me  np?" 
The  old  cow  lows  at  the  gate  to  greet  him ; 
The  horses  prick  np  their  ears  to  meet  him. 
"Well,  well  old  Bav! 
Ha,  ha!  old  Gray! 
Do  you  get  good  feed  whwi  I'm  away?" 

"You  ha\'eii't  a  rib,"  says  Farmer  John; 

"The  cattle  are  looking  round  and  sleek; 
The  colt  is  going  to  be  a  roan. 
And  a  beauty,  too;  how  he  has  grown  I " 
Says  Farmer  Joim,  "When  I've  been  oft", 
To  call  y(ni  again  about  the  trough, 
And  water  you,  and  pet  you  while  you  drink 
Is  a  greater  comfort  than  j'ou  can  think!" 
And  he  pats  old  Bay, 
And  he  slaps  old  Gray; 

"Ah!  this  is  comfort  of  going  away." 

"For  after  all,"  says  Farmer  John. 

"The  best  of  a  .iourney  is  getting  home; 
I  've  seen  great  sights,  but  I  would  not  give 
This  spot,  and  the  peaceful  life  I  live. 
For  all  thi'ii-  Paris  and  Rome; 
These  hills  for  the  city's  stifled  air, 
And  big  hotels  and  bustle  and  glare ; 
Land  all  houses  and  roads  all  stones. 
That  deafen  your  ears  and  batter  your  bones! 
Would  you,  old  Bay? 
Would  yon,  old  Gray? 
That's  what  one  gets  by  going  away." 

"I'\e  found  out   this.''  says  Farmer  John, 
"That  happiness  is  not  bought  and  sold. 
And  clutched  in  a  life  of  waste  and  hurry. 
In  nights  of  pleasure  and  days  of  worry. 
And  Wealth  isn't  all  in  gold. 
Mortgage  and  stocks,  and  ten  per  cent, 
But  in  simple  ways  and  sweet  content, 
Few  wants,  pure  liope.«(,  and  noble  ends. 
Some  land  to  till,  and  a  few  good  friends, 
Like  you,  old  Bay, 
And  you,  old  Gray, — 
That's  Avhat  I've  learned  by  going  away." 

And  a  liaiipy  man  is  Farmer  John, 

Oh,  a  rich  and  happy  man  is  he ! 

He  sees  the  peas  and  pumpkins  growing, 

The  corn  in  tassel,  the  buckwheat  blowing. 

And  fruit  on  vine  and  tree ; 

The  large  kind  oxen  look  their  thanks. 

As  he  rubs  their  foreheads  and  strokes  their  flanks; 

The  doves  light  round  him,  and  strut  and  coo ; 

Says  Farmer  John,  "I'll  take  you,  too, — 

And  you,  old  Bay, 

And  you,  old  Gray, 
Next  time  I  travel  so  far  away." 

— Trowbridge. 


When  Avriting  to  our  advertisers  always  say  that 
you  saw  the  advertisement  in  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

In  almost  every  mail  some  of  our 
readers  are  ordering  North  Carolina 
Poems.      Put  it  in  your  classes. 
H      H      II 

Dr.  Henry  Jerome  Stockard,  whose 

lamented  death  is  chronicled  on  an- 
other page,  left  a  new  collection  of 
his  poems  ready  for  publication. 
Among  them  is  an  unpublished  poem 
on  the  European  war  composed  dur- 
ing his  last  illness. 

11  11  H 
The  addresses  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  Ashley  Home  memorial  to  the 
North  Carolina  women  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor  and  published  by 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission as  Bulletin  No.  16. 

H      H      H 
Prof.   Benjamin  Sledd,     of     Wake 

Forest  College,  who  is  traveling 
abroad  for  a  year,  has  been  in  Eng- 
land since  the  war  broke  out.  A  new 
poem  of  his  on  tlie  war  was  recently 
published  in  one  of  the  London  pa- 
pers and  attracted  no  small  degree  of 
interested  attention.  It  will  be  re- 
printed in  the  next  number  of  the 
Wake  Forest  Bulletin. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


First  Notions     of     Geography.   By 

John  H.  Haaren,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  New  York  City. 
Cloth,  50  illustrations,  160  pages,  45 
cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago. 

The  spirit  and  method  of  this  book 
are  to  be  commended.  It  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  nat- 
ural physical  phenomena  about  him, 
prepares  him  to  read  a  map,  to  ob- 
serve the  unevenness  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  to  look  for  the  action 
of  water  upon  the  land  forms.  It 
teaches  him  that  the  materials  for 
his  food,  cltohing  and  shelter,  come 
from  the  earth  and  from  the  animals 
that  live  upon  it.  The  book  is  simple 
enough  for  the  third  year  classes  and 
any  class  that  understands  the  les- 
sons presented  here  will  have  made 
good  progress  toward  the  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  geography. 


First  Latin  Book.  By  Charles  W. 
Bain,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
432  pages,  90  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful beginneer's  book  published  by 
Dr.  Bain  some  years  ago.  The  work 
has  been  entirely  reset  and  is  print- 
ed from  new  plates.     The     qualities 


which  made  the  earlier  edition  of 
the  book  popular  have  been  retained: 
for  example,  attention  to  vocabulary 
building,  a  drill  upon  forms  and  syn- 
tax, and  preparation  for  the  success- 
ful reading  of  Caesar  as  soon  as  the 
lessons  of  this  book  have  been  com- 
pleted. Among  the  original  features 
of  this  edition  are  the  preliminary 
lessons  which  aid  the  pupil  in  pass- 
ing readily  from  his  knowledge  of 
English  to  the  knowledge  of  element- 
ary Latin,  the  skilfully  presented  re- 
views of  vocabulary  and  syntax  and 
the  section  on  the  direct  method  of 
teaching  Latin  which  is  now  attract- 
ing no  little  attention  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  England. 


Personal  I'ower:  By  Keith  J. 
Thomas.  Cloth.  304  pages.  Price 
$1.75.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New   York. 

This  is  one  of  the  "inspirational" 
books  of  which  quite  a  number  have 
been  published  in  recent  year  and  is 
worthy  of  a  high  place  among  its 
fellows.  It  does  not  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  technical  psychology  but  in 
an  engaging  style  the  author  does  di- 
rect one  towards  the  discovery  and 
best  development  of  whatever  ability 
he  has.  The  volume  has  thirty-one 
interesting  chapters  under  the  divi- 
sions of:  I.  Power  in  the  Waking; 
II.  Power  in  Use;  III.  The  Pleasures 
of  Power.  Some  of  the  chapter  titles 
are:  "Every  Man  His  On  Mind-Mak- 
er"; "The  Tyranny  of  Doubt";  "Gen- 
erosity as  a  Mental  Force";  "The 
Po^ver  of  the  Written  Word";  "The 
Use  of  Books";  "Serenity"  and  "The 
Reward  of  Power."  As  an  inspira- 
tional guide  to  self-study  and  self- 
culture  this  is  an  unusually  good 
book.  Andrew  Carnegie  says  of  it 
that  "the  young  man  who  adopts  the 
text  and  the  advice  which  follows, 
cannot  but  be  stirred  to  great  issues." 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Comprehensive 
Standard  Dictionary.  Abridged  from 
the  New-  Standard  Dictionary.  4S,000 
Words  Defined;  over  1,000  Illustra- 
tions. Octavo,  6S8  Pages,  bound  in 
Cloth.  Price  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls   Company,    New    York. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been 
to  prepare  a  dictionary  of  moderate 
size  and  cost,  which  should  give  all 
the  words  and  phrases  in  most  fre- 
quent use  among  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples,  and  which  should  at  the 
same  time  adequately  represent  the 
latest  advances  of  lexicographic 
knowledge  and  of  our  constantly 
growing  language.  More  than  10,- 
000  words  have  been  added  to  the 
vocabulary,  making  a  total  of  48,000 
words.  Over  1,000  pictorial  illus- 
trations are  distributed  throughout 
the   text.      Exceeding   care   has   been 


exercised  to  include  every  worthy 
word  that  will  be  found  in  the  read- 
ing of  standard  English  authors,  or 
of  the  best  class  of  current  literature. 
Special  pains  have  been  taken  to 
cover  the  recent  advances  of  science 
and  Invention,  so  far  as  these  have 
come  into  practical  use,  as  in  avia- 
tion, radio-activity,  wireless  tele- 
graphy, etc. 

The  entire  work  is  arranged  un- 
der one  alphabetical  order.  Proper 
names,  abbreviations,  prefixes,  suf- 
fixes, etc.,  etc.,  will  all  be  found  in 
their  proper  alphabetical  sequence  in 
the  vocabulary.  The  work  is  a  guide 
in  the  matter  of  capitalization,  as 
only  such  words  as  should  be  written 
with  capital  letters  are  capitalized  in 
the  vocabulary.  The  3.400  proper 
names  included  in  the  vocabulary 
were  selected  from  extensive  lists  ia 
the  endeavor  to  give  as  fas  as  possi- 
ble within  the  limited  space,  tlio 
names  most  likely  to  be  looked  for, 
and  most  important  to  be  found. 


Advanced   American    History.      By 

Dr.  S.  E.  Forman,  author  of  Advanc- 
ed Civics,  The  American  Republic, 
An  Elemental  History  of  the  United 
States,  etc.  With  sixty-one  maps, 
many  original  documents,  Illustra- 
tions, and  graphs.  Cloth,  63  4  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Dr.  Forman  has  prepared  for  the 
use  of  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  academies  an  American  history 
which  brings  us  down  to- the  thres- 
hold of  the  year  1914,  through  the 
Inauguration  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill. 
The  book  treats  historically  such 
present,  well-known  movements  as 
the  Boy  Scouta  and  social  better- 
ment, the  Peace  Movement,  Miss 
Jane  Addams  and  the  Woman's 
Movement,  the  Popular  Election  of 
of  Senators  Amendment,  Commission 
Government,  Eugene  V.  Debs  and 
and  the  Socialists,  Postal  Savings 
Bank,  and  Parcel  Post,  etc.  The  au- 
thor has  striven  to  show  three  funda- 
mental achievements  in  American 
History,  which  can  beat  be  given  in 
his  own  words:  "The  three  great- 
est achievements  of  the  American 
people  have  been  these:  they  have 
transformed  a  continent  from  a  low 
condition  of  barbarism  to  a  high 
state  of  civilization;  they  have  de- 
deloped  a  commercial  and  industrial 
system  of  vast  proportions;  and  they 
have  evolved  the  greatest  democracy 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  In  this 
text,  therefore,  it  has  been  my  aim 
to  present  fully  and  clearly  these 
three  aspects  of  growth;  to  show 
the  forces  of  civilization  pressing  ev- 
er westward  upon  the  wilderness  and 
extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
white  man's  domain;  to  show  an  in- 
dustrious and  ingenious  people 
moving  ever  forward  to  make  new 
conquests    in    the    economic    world; 
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and  to  show  a  liberty-loving  nation 
struggling  with  new  problems  of  gov- 
ernment and  advancing  ever  nearer 
to  a  complete  realization  of  popular 
rule."  The  book  is  particularly  val- 
uable for  its  treatment  of  recent 
times,  its  graphiq  account  of  the 
westward  movement,  and  its  large 
attention  to  economic  and  social  sub- 
jects. 


The      Hwialized      Conscience.      By 

Joseph  Herschel  Coffin,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Earlham  College. 
Cloth,  247  pages.  Price.  $1-25. 
Warwick  and  Yorlv,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

This  practical  text-book  in  ethics 
is  new,  not  so  much  in  matter,  as  in 
arrangement,  direction,  and  inten- 
tion. It  approaches  the  problem  of 
morality,  not  on  the  conventional 
side  of  individualism,  but  on  the  so- 
cial side.  Professor  Coffin  defines 
morality  as  the  development  of  per- 
sonality, and  as  s-uch  an  individual 
affair,  but  socializes  it  by  saying  that 
personality  itself  is  social,  and  that 
man's  personality  cannot  develop  ex- 
cept as  it  develops  in  relation  to  so- 
ciety. So  in  essence  this  makes 
morality  a  social  element.  By  this 
treatment  of  the  subject  the  author 
has  so  vitalized  the  science  of  ethics 
that  he  has  made  it  interestingly 
readable  and  illuminating.  To  read 
his  book  sets  in  order  and  systema- 
tizes one's  convictions  regarding  the 
social  problems  of  the  day.  The  cri- 
terion for  the  development  of  per- 
sonality, the  moral  criterion,  is  de- 
clared to  be  "the  socialized  con- 
science," to  have  which  "means  to 
judge  as  to  the  Tightness  of  an  act 
in  terms  of  its  social  effects,  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  individual 
is  himself  a  member  of  society." 
Then  the  author  applies  this  cri- 
terion to  the  great  social  Institutions 
of  the  home;  the  school,  and  other 
educational  institutions  such  as  the 
stage  and  the  press;  the  vocation,  or 
the  economic  order  of  society;  the 
State;  and  the  church;  and  he  very 
clearly  and  definitively  outlines  the 
moral  responsibility  of  every  man  to 
each  of  these  institutions  and  of  each 
of  these  institutions  to  society.  His 
treatment  of  the  socialized  conscience 
as  applied  to  the  schools  will  be  ot 
great  interest  to  educational  work- 
ers. The  book  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  classes  beginning  the  study  of 
ethics  in  that  its  method  is  scientific 
rather  than  philosophical,  and  it  is 
provided  with  questions  for  study 
and  with  a  copious  bibliography. 


The    October    Aiiieiican    .Maj-azine. 

In  the  October  American  Maga- 
zine appears  a  thrilling  letter  from 
an  American  contributor  in  Europe 
entitled  "Pity  the  Women  of  Eu- 
rope," In  which  the  point  is  graphi- 
cally made  that  in  war  time  the  men 
get  some  thrill  out  of  the  adventure 
and  the  new  experience,  but  the 
women  are  left  at  home  to  suffer 
alone  and  to  make  the  struggle  to 
feed  their  children,  with  poverty  and 
high  prices  staring  them  in  the  face. 

In  the  same  issue  announcement  is 
made  of  a  new  series  of  articles  by 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  "The  Golden  Rule  in 
Business:  How  it  Pays  in  Dollars 
and  Cents,  Personal  Satisfaction  and 
Human  Happiness."  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  writes  entertainingly  of  a 
United  States  Representative  fr«  a 
California,  who  is  the  philosopher  t 
Congress. 

Fiction  is  contributed  by  Mar  ,  • 
vene  Thompson.  Marjorie  Bentc  a 
Cooke,  Philip  Curtis,  and  others,  and 
the  Interesting  People  Department 
contains  five  short  articles  about 
men  and  women  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  who  are  doing  unusual 
things. 


of  the  author  of  "Confessions  of  a 
Boys'  Story  Writer"  is  not  given, 
but  he  tells  us  many  interesting 
things  in  a  humorous  way. 


"I  want  to  be  procrastinated  at  de 
nex'  corner,"  said  Mr.  Erastus  Pink- 

ly. 

"You  want  to  be  what?"  demand- 
ed the  conductor. 

"Don't  lose  your  temper.  I  had  to 
look  in  de  dictionary  myse'f  befo' 
I  found  out  dat  'procrastinate'  means 
'put  off.'  " 


Fine    Fiction    in     Lippincott's 

Vacation  days  are  in  full  retreat, 
the  Kiddies  have  mobolized  and  are 
laying  siege  to  the  fortress  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Grown-ups  are  now 
entering  vigorously  upon  a  fresh 
campaign,  the  objects  of  which  are 
to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  get  some 
fun  out  of  life.  In  the  latter  ob- 
ject, the  October  Lippincott's  will 
prove  of  inestimable  assistance. 

The  complete  novel  this  month  is 
extra  long  and  extra  good.  "The 
Rose-Garden  Husband"  Is  its  title, 
and  the  author  is  Margaret  Wldde- 
mer,  a  young  writer  who  seems  des- 
tined to  do  big  things. 

The  stort-stories  are  also  in  the  A  1 
class.  "The  Return  of  the  Viking," 
a  rollicking  tale  of  adventure  in  the 
Orient,  is  by  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 
"A  Flash  of  Lightning,"  a  dramatic 
story  of  love  and  danger,  is  by  David 
Potter,  author  of  the  widely-read 
novel,  "The  Streak." 

In  these  days  of  war,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  about  the  men  who  were 
prominent  in  stern  happenings  ot 
former  days,  so  James  Matlock  Sco- 
vil's  paper  on  "Stanton,  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  War,"  will  doubtless 
command  wide  attention.  Gifford 
Pinchot  writes  on  "Forestry  as  a 
Profession'";  Willard  French  n  "In- 
vestigating Icebergs";  Ellis  O.  Jones 
on  "Desertion";  Helen  Coale  Crew  on 
"A  Speaking  Shelf";  Thomas  Grant 
Springer  on  "Veiled  Politeness";  Wil- 
liam Hale  Beckford  on  "Play-Lead- 
ers"; and  Mary  Eleanor  Roberts  on 
"The  Top  o'  the  Year."  Thomas  L. 
Masson  is  responsible  for  a  clever 
sketch  called  "Doctrine."  The  name 


The  Cur.se  of  the  Ages. 

How  boast  we  of  progress  when  on 

the   fair   pages 
That    tell    of    achievement    at    home 

and  afar 
There's   ever   depicted   this   curse  of 

the    ages: 
The  hideous  menacing  horror  of  war? 

O,  why  this  wasting  of  manhood  and 

treasure, 
This   wantonly   sapping   the   nations' 

best  blood? 
It  robs  them   of  order  and  progress 

and  pleasure 
More  surely,  more  vastly  than  tempest 

and  flood! 

O,   why   this   arming,   equipping   and 

spending, 
Thus  bantering,  challenging  others  to 

fight? 
'Tis  a  race  for  each  nation,  mad'ning, 

unending, 
For   the  strength  of  its   guns  is  the 

test    of    its   might. 

O,  what  might   be  wrought  with  the 

price  of  this  madness 
Should    nations    in    wisdom    abolish 

their    plan; 
What      boundless    achievement    an-d 

beauty  and  gladness 
If   spent    tor   the   uplift   and   welfare 

of   man! 

Remember  the  plight  of  thy  war- 
stricken  brothers 

Where  fair  strea  is  and  crimson  and 
fields  are  now  red; 

Of  sisters  and  wives  and  sweethearts 
and  mothers 

Who  are  weeping  in  vain  tor  the 
boys  that  are  dead! 

O,   think   of  the   product  of  thought 

and   of   labor 
Where   patient   endeavor   had    found 

a   reward — 
Torn  and  demolished  by  cannon  and 

saber 
Ruined    and    desolate,      empty      and 
charred! 

Then,  where  are  the  gains  when 
guns  have  ceased  firing 

And  peace  turns  haltingly  home- 
ward again? 

Scarred  is  that  beauty  the  world  was 
admiring — 

The  toil-won  treasure,  a  smoking 
Lou  vain! 

i\lay   the   great   God   of  nations  Who 

rules  through  the  ages 
Decree    that    this      barbarous      folly 

shall  cease. 
And  out  of  the  chaos   and   madness 

that  rages 
Bring  wisdom  and  order  and  progress 

and  peace. 
— T.  S.  Harris,  Frosty.  N.  C,  in  the 
Raleigh  Christian  Advocate. 
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School  Chlldi-en  in  Ooluinbus  County 
to  rick  the  Cotton. 

County  Superintendent  ot  Schools 
F.  T.  Wooten  has  come  forward  with 
the  idea  of  having  the  ciiildren  of 
Columbus  County  help  the  farmers 
to  pick  the  cotton,  thereby  saving 
the  expense  of  picking  it,  and  advis- 
ing school  committeemen  that  the 
schools  in  districts  where  cotton 
growing  is  the  main  occupation  be 
kept  closed  until  the  gathering  of  the 
crop  Is  over  and  to  open  them  some 
time  in  October.  Superintendent 
Wooten  states  that  schools  could  be 
started  on  the  first  of  the  month  and 
those  with  a  five-months'  term  could 
close  in  April,  and  those  of  longer 
could  go  further  on  into  next  year. 
He  says  that  five  to  eight  dollars 
could  be  saved  on  each  bale,  the  ex- 
pense of  picking  the  cotton,  and  this 
amount,  considering  the  number  of 
bales  raised  in  Columbus  county, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
out    in    the   trying    situation. 


Mrs.  Frank  Siler. 


Mrs  Frank  Siler,  the  newly  elected 
dean  of  the  Greensboro  College  for 
Women,  comes  to  her  new  work 
splendidly  equipped  for  its  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

Mrs.  Siler  is  a  graduate  of  i\Ion- 
roe  Female  College,  now  Bessie  Tift 
College,  of  Forsyth.  Georgia.  Imme- 
diately following  completion  oi  her 
college  course  she  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Monroe  Female  Col- 
lege. Later  she  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Masonic  Female 
College  at  Covington,  Georgia.  In 
her  long  experience  as  a  teacher  she 
taught  a  private  school  for  girls  in 
her  home  town,  Forsyth,  Georgia.  As 
principal  of  Palmer  Institute,  Oxford, 
Georgia,  associate  principal  of  High 
School  at  Paris,  Arkansas;  associate 
principal  of  High  School  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  Georgia;  member  of 
faculty  of  Wesleyan  College,  Macon, 
Georgia,  which  csnferred  on  her  an 
honorary  A.  B.  degree;  teacher  of 
English  in  Banks  Stephens  Institute, 
Forsyth,  Georgia,  and  in  whatever 
field  she  has  labored  she  has  left  be- 
hind her  a  record  to  which  she  can 
point  with  priie. 

As  field  organizer  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  editor  of 
"Our  Homes,"  the  official  organ  of 
the  Home  Mission  Society,  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  in  1898,  she  faithful- 
ly and  ably  served  the  cause  of  home 
missions,  after  which  she  again  be- 
came a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Wesleyan   College. 

As  pastor's  wife  since  her  marri- 
age, Mrs.  Siler's  work  has  lain  large- 


ly with  the  young  life  of  the  Church- 
es served  b  her  husband.  Born  in 
a  Methodist  parsonage  and  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  refine- 
ment and  religion,  Mrs.  Siler  embod- 
ies in  her  life  the  highest  ideals.  She 
passionately  clings  to  all  those  high 
and  sacred  traditions  that  have  made 
Southern  women  honored  and  revered 
everywhere. — Mrs.  Fairbrother  in 
Everything. 


Mecklenburg    County   Must   Increase 
Its  School  Term. 

The  case  of  the  School  Board  of 
Mecklenburg  County  against  the 
Commissioners  of  the  same  county 
decided  by  Judge  Shaw  in  favor  of 
the  school  board  will  be  appealed  ac- 
cording to  information  received  here. 
Superintendent  Zebulon  Judd,  of  the 
Wake  County  Schools,  was  in  Char- 
lotte last  week  giving  expert  testi- 
mony before  the  court.  The  case  has 
attratted  wide  attention  among  the 
educators  of  the  State  and  its  deci- 
sions in  favor  of  the  school  forces, 
although  the  final  test  is  yet  to  come 
in  the  shape  of  a  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  is  regarded  as  a  signal 
victory  for  longer  terms  in  county 
schools  in  the  State. 

The  action  was  in  the  shape  of 
mandamus  proceedings  brought  by 
the  school  board  to  compel  the  coun- 
ty commissioners  to  turn  over  to 
that  board  the  sum  of  $15,000  for 
the  purpose  of  running  the  county 
schools  four  months  during  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  The  decision  of  the 
court  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
commissioners  raise  the  tax  rate  to 
the  extent  of  three  cents  on  the  hun- 
dred dollars  on  real  and  personal 
property  and  nine  cents  on  the  poll. 
It  is  understood  that  with  this  in- 
crease of  the  tax  rate  which  will  bring 
the  total  rate  up  to  $1.19  on  real 
and  personal  property  and  $2.09  on 
the  poll.  In  the  event  that  the  man- 
damus is  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  the  increase  will  be  regarded 
as  a  special  tax. — News  and  Ob- 
server. 


IJladen    Teachers'    Institute. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Bladen 
County  closed  the  31st  day  of  July, 
after  the  most  profitable  two  weeks' 
work  ever  done '  by  the  teachers  of 
the  county.  The  institute  was  ably 
conducted  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Wood- 
house  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Lee  Clark,  and 
too  much  cannot  be  said  of  their  effi- 
cient   and    earnest    wok. 

Sixty  teachers  were  in  attendance, 
and  while  it  was  a  young  body  of 
teachers,  they  evinced  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  acquire  the  ability  to  do  their 
work  thoroughly  and   well.      The  re- 


sult of  the  institute  will  mean  bet- 
ter work  in  every  school  house  in 
the  county  this  year,  together  with  a 
new  and  enthusiastic  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers. 

The  teachers  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  with  them  one  day  Mr.  E.  E. 
Sams,  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing, who  made  an  interesting  and 
instructive   talk. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  institute  the 
Betterment  Association  was  organ- 
ized with  Mrs.  Jessie  Lee  Clark, 
president,  and  Miss  Isabelle  McKay, 
vice-president.  The  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle  with  Prof.  F.  E.  Howard, 
president,  and  Mr.  Joe  Johnson, 
vice-president. 

The  teachers  all  feel  grateful  to 
Superintendent  B.  J.  Cromartie  for 
his  untiring  elforts  to  make  the  in- 
stitute a  successful  and  profitable 
one.  E.  F.  M. 


Xaish    County    Health    Officer    Shows 

What  One  Man  Can  Do  in 

Health  Work. 

Vaccinating  over  3,000  people  in 
one  county  against  typhoid  in  about 
three  months  is  a  fine  records.  That 
is  just  what  Dr.  B.  E.  Washburn, 
whole-time  county  health  officer  in 
Xash  County,  reports.  During  the 
month  of  August  he  immunized  1,- 
.531  people.  The  people  of  Nash 
County  as  well  as  their  health  officer 
seem  to  realize  more  than  ever  the 
real  value  of  a  health  officer  in  sav-  ' 
ing  lives  and  preventing  sickness. 
The  results  of  only  a  few  months  of 
this  kind  of  work  are  beginning  to 
show  in  the  decrease  In  the  typhoid 
fever  rate  in  Nash  County.  On  Au- 
gust 31,  at  the  height  of  the  typhoid 
fever  season,  there  were  only  sixteen 
cases  in  the  entire  county.  This  is 
said  to  be  much  less  than  usual. 

Besides  the  special  work  against 
typhoid,  the  Nash  County  Health  Of- 
ficer, during  the  last  month,  vacci- 
nated seventy-eight  people  against 
small-pox,  examined  and  treated 
twelve  for  hookworm  disease,  exam- 
ined four  specimens  of  sputum  for 
tuberclosis,  gave  eleven  lectures  on 
health  subjects,  besides  doing  the 
usual  work  formerly  done  by  the 
county  pbysician,  namely,  visiting' 
the  jail  and  county  home  and  mak-  \ 
ing  commitment  examinations  for 
State  Hospital. 

The  story  of  the  progress  of  health 
work  is  best  told  in  the  closing  par- 
agraph of  the  August  report  of  the 
Health  Officer,  where  he  says:  "Cit- 
izens in  all  parts  of  Nash  County  are 
becoming  interested  in  public  health 
work,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  at- 
tendance at  the  dispensaries.  The  • 
health  officer  is  constantly  called 
upon  to  give  advice  on  problems  re- 
lating to  the  betterment  of  sanitary 
conditions  about  the  homes  and 
places  of  work,  and  the  demand  for 
literature  on  health  topics  is  also  in- 
creasing.     These    things    show    that 
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Nash  County  has  developed  to  the 
point  where  citizens  realize  the 
value  o£  health  and  are  ready  to  co- 
operate in  any  endeavor  to  prevent 
sickness." 


HAnVOOD     COUXTV     INSTITUTE. 

Along  Witli  Professional  1  instruction 
an  Kxlubit  ol  School  Work  is  Ar- 
ranged —  Tile  Teachers  IMedge 
Themselves  to  Slake  Haywood  as 
Famous  lot-  its  Cliildreu  as  it  is 
lor  Its  Apples  and  Calves. 

The  best  and  most  instructive 
county  institute  ever  held  in  Hay- 
wood County  and  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  was  conducted  at  Waynes- 
ville,  N.  C,  from  July  13,  1914,  to 
July  24,  1914.  One  hundred  and 
forty  members  were  enrolled. 

Under  the  wise  supervision  of  the 
conductor,  Prof.  R.  E.  Sentelle,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Lumberton  City 
Schools,  and  his  assistant,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Gareissen,  of  the  Goldsboro  Public 
Schools,  there  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
manifested  by  the  teachers  through- 
out  the   ten    days'    session. 

Among  the  welcome  visitors  were 
Prof.  E.  E.  Sams,  Supervisor  of 
Teacher  Training,  who  made  an  ex- 
cellent address  before  the  body  of 
teachers,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Chedister, 
pastor  of  the  Hazelwood  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Miss  Elsie  Dotson,  of  Clyde.  N.  C, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
who  possesses  e-xtraordinary  talent 
for  drawing,  aided  Mrs.  Gareissen 
with  the  drawing  lessons. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  feel 
very  grateful  to  Miss  Lillian  Daugh- 
erty,  of  Black  Mountain,  N.  C,  for 
the  aid  she  gave  in  organizing  a 
Betterment  Association.  Jlr.  A.  L. 
Bramlett,  of  Clyde,  was  elected 
president,  and  Miss  Annie  Shelton, 
of  Waynesville,   secretary. 

This  Betterment  work  has  been 
going  on  in  the  schools  of  the  county 
for  several  years,  and  many  improve- 
ments and  much  progress  have  been 
made,  although  the  work  has  never 
been  organized  under  the  name  of  a 
Betterment  Association.  Much  in- 
terest was  shown  by  the  teacher  and 
a  goodly  number  pledged  them- 
selves to  organize  Betterment  Asso- 
ciations   in    their   respective   schools. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Sentelle,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  Haywood 
County,  gave  great  help  and  in- 
spiration to  the  work  by  his  faithful 
efforts  for  the  progress  of  the 
schools.  Before  closing  the  Institute 
a  Teachers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized. Then  the  county  was  divided 
into  five  districts  and  each  district 
organized    an   association. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  features  of  the  Institute 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  2  4th.  An 
exhibit  of  the  work  done  by  the 
teachers    under    the    supervision    of 


Mrs.  Gareissen  was  arranged  on  the 
walls  of  the  auditorium  of  the  acad- 
emy. This  consisted  of  language 
booklets,  drawing"  and  handicraft 
work. 

Exercises  were  given  by  the  pri- 
mary division  of  the  Institute. 
Misses  Nancy  Maxwell.  Lillian  Nance, 
and  Grace  Walton  had  charge  of  the 
exercises,  which  consisted  of  songs, 
recitation  of  poems,  dramatization 
of  stories,  story  telling,  and  reading 
language  stories;  also  simple  games, 
all  of  which  were  prepared  during 
the  daily  work  of  the  Institute.  Miss 
Lillian  Allen  performed  at  the  piano. 

This  phase  of  the  work  was  not 
only  entertaining,  but  fully  demon- 
strated to  the  assembly  how  easily  a 
good  exhibit  of  the  pupils'  work, 
and  an  instructive  program  may  be 
prepared. 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  read 
and  adpoted.  in  one  of  which  oc- 
curred the  following: 

"We  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  untiring  efforts  of  our  County 
Superintendent,  Rev.  R.  A.  Sentelle, 
to  improve  the  public  schools  of 
Haywood  County  by  every  progres- 
sive means  available.  And  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  co-operate  with  him  to 
the  end  that  Haywood  shall  be  in 
the  forefront  of  the  counties  in  the 
State  in  developing  the  finest  boys 
and  girls,  as  she  is  in  the  growing  of 
the  finest  apples  and  pigs  and 
calves." 


A  Park  and  Playground  for  Kinston. 

Seven  business  leaders,  comprising 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce's  commit- 
tee on  play  grounds  is  investigating 
proposed  sites  for  Kinston's  first 
park  to  be  the  model  for  North  Caro- 
lina. The  committee  advocate  rais- 
ing a  fund  for  the  park  by  public 
subscriptions.  About  ten  acres  in 
eastern  end  of  the  city  is  receiving 
favorable  consideration,  and  it  is 
believed  an  organization  will  be  per- 
fected by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
early  in  October  to  take  up  an  option 
on  it.  The  park  will  contain  grounds 
tor  football,  baseball  and  tennis  and 
a  swimming  pool  for  adults  and 
older  children,  and  amusement  de- 
vices of  various  kinds  tor  little  ones, 
the  whole  to  be  parked  after  the 
most  modern  methods.  The  ground 
is  expected  to  cost  around  $14,000, 
and  landscape  and  other  work  ser- 
eral  thousand  more. 


Marion   Schools   .\dopt   the  Two-Ses- 
sion Plan. 

The  Marion  graded  school  opened 
with  every  good  prospect  for  a  suc- 
cessful year.  On  the  opening  day  all 
the  departments  wehe  conducted  for 
the  entire  day  upon  schedule  time. 
The  new  school  building  just  com- 
pleted proves  to  be  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  children  applying  for 
entrance. 

The   high      school      department   is 


making  an  experiment  in  the  matter 
of  the  school  day.  The  pupils  begin 
work  at  9  o'clock  In  the  morning  and 
stop  at  12:10  tor  lunch.  At  1:30 
work  is  resumed,  and  at  4  p.  m. 
school  closes  for  the  day.  Pupils  are 
not  expected  to  study  any  text-books 
at  home,  but  they  will  be  given  par- 
allel work  to  do,  something  that  will 
require  outside  reading.  This  step 
was  taken  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
so  much  home  work  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  work  which  must  be  done 
often  under  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions, such  as  poor  lights,  etc.  Fur- 
thermore such  a  schedules  makes  it 
possible  for  the  school  authorities  to 
introduce  some  forms  of  the  manual 
arts  into  the  afternoon  clases. 


(ireensburo  College  for  Women. 

Pusuant  to  a  special  call  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Greens- 
boro College  for  Women,  the  Trus- 
tees met  at  the  College  on  Tuesday, 
September  22.  There  was  a  fine  at- 
tendance of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  all  being  present  except  three. 
This  meeting  was  called  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  consider, 
among  other  interests,  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  crowd- 
ed condition  of  the  College.  Much 
gratification  was  felt  at  the  unusual 
fine  opening,  and  at  the  excellent 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  In- 
stitution. 

After  considering  the  routine  busi- 
ness, the  Board  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  the  College  to 
proceed  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  con- 
servatory of  music.  Such  a  building 
is  needed  to  meet  a  two-fold  de- 
mand; to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  school  of  music,  and  by  remov- 
ing the  music  department  from  the 
main  building,  provide  more  room  for 
dormitories.  The  school  of  music 
has  steadily  grown  into  the  highest 
state  of  excellence  in  the  history  of 
the  College.  After  using  all  the 
available  space  in  the  College  build- 
ings, and  after  having  vacated  an 
extra  building  on  the  College  prop- 
erty, the  Institution  is  still  taxed  to 
its  utmost  to  accommodate  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  students. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the 
College  will  respond  to  the  appeal 
which  will  be  made  for  ihe  erection 
of  the  conservatory  of  music,  re- 
commended by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 


At  an  Eastern  military  academy 
the  night  guard  heard  a  noise.  "Halt! 
Who  goes  there?"  he  called  in  ac- 
cordance with  army  regulations.  It 
was  another  student  bent  on  mid- 
night frolic,  and  he  answered,  "Mo- 
ses." This  frivolous  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  military  rule  brought  back 
the  command,  the  guard  probably 
suspecting  the  other's  identity:  "Ad- 
vance, Moses  and  give  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments." 
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Mineral  Exhibit  at  State  Fair  by 
School    Childi-en. 

The  State  Fair,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Raleigh  October  19-2  4  offers 
in  Department  N — Minerals  and 
Building  Stones,  awards  as  follows: 

Two  dollars  for  the  "best  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  rocks  made  by 
any  pupil  of  a  public  school." 

A  diploma  for  the  "best  collection 
of  minerals  made  by  any  child  under 
thirteen  years." 

A  silver  medal  for  the  "best  sys- 
tematic collection  of  rocks  from 
North  Carolina  not  Isss  than  50 
specimens,  labelled  with  name  and 
locality." 

A  gold  medal  for  the  "best  sys- 
tematic collection  of  minerals  from 
North  Carolina  of  not  less  than  100 
specimens,  labelled  with  name  and 
locality." 

These  awards  are  made  in  order 
to  interest  the  school  children  of 
our  State  in  making  collections  of 
minerals  and  becoming  interested  in 
that  phase  of  our  natural  resources. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  school  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  will  encourage 
their  pupils  to  prepare  stch  collec- 
tions for  exhibits.  Any  one  desiring 
to  make  ao  exhibit  can  obtain  fur- 
ther information  by  writing  to 
JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT, 

State  Geologist. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.   C. 


'Fathers'   Clubs.' 


"What  sort  of  a  father  are  you?" 
This  question  is  found  on  every  pro- 
gram of  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
first  fathers'  club  in  the  United 
States,  organized  at  Council  Bluffs. 
Iowa,    a  little   over   a   year    ago,    ac- 


Ideas  Have  Life 
and  Power 

New    ideas    make    teaching 
efficient  and  enjoyable. 

MISS  CARNEY'S 

Country  Life  and  tbe 
Country  School 

is  full  of  new  ideas  that  enlarge 
the  horizon  and  enrich  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  Buy  it  while 
the  special 

Reading  Circle  Price  $1.00 

prevails.  It  is  worth  many 
times  the  price  to  any  live 
teacher  in  the  country. 

Row,  Peterson  &  Co., 

CHICAGO- 


cording  to  information  received  at 
the  Home  Education  Division  of  the 
United   States   Bureau   of   Education. 

Ten  clubs,  with  an  average  mem- 
bership of  fifty,  have  been  formed 
during  the  year  for  the  purpose  "of 
bringing  the  fathers  into  closer 
touch  with  the  children,  the  teach- 
ers, and  board  of  education,  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  about  the  very 
best  results  for  the  betterment  of 
the  children."  The  motto  of  these 
clubs  is,  "Make  the  Indifferent  Dif- 
ferent." Membership  is  limited  to 
males  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

Each  month  the  "fathers'  clubs" 
debate  such  questions  as:  "Are  our 
children  trained  for,  or  away  from, 
the  age  in  which  we  live?  How  many 
children  out  of  1,000  reach  high 
school  in  our  town?  What  about  the 
rest?  Or  they  discuss  topics  like  the 
following:  Comparative  public  ex- 
penditures in  various  States;  juve- 
nile courts;  school  house  instruction; 
compulsory       education;  open-air 

schools;  play  grounds;  medical  in- 
spection; the  sex  question;  business 
education;  the  cultural  influence  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  music, 
books,  etc.;  women  on  the  school 
board;  the  school  house  as  commu- 
nity center. 

Guests  representing  various  com- 
munity groups  are  invited  to  the 
meetings;  interested  fathers  from 
other  districts;  clergymen;  physi- 
cians of  the  neighborhood;  members 
of  the  board  of  education;  mayor 
and  city  council;  and  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. The  clubs  were  addressed 
at  different  times  during  the  year 
by  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  university  professors. 
Senators,  school  superintendents,  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
as  well  as  other  interested  citizens. 

It  is  planned  in  the  near  future  to 
form  the  existing  clubs  into  a  federa- 
tion, with  a  uniform  program  for  all 
the  clubs  every  month. 


How  Tliey  Fail. 

Intelligent  men  will  never  again 
accept  the  teaching  that  has  been 
current  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  years,  that  armaments  are 
a  form  of  national  insurance.  The 
six  nations  that  are  fighting  In  Eu- 
rope today  have,  some  of  them  will- 
ingly and  some  of  them  unwilling- 
ly, held  to  the  doctrine  and  in  the 
past  thirty  years  they  have  paid  near- 
ly seven  billions  of  dollars  in  pre- 
miums. But  suddenly  they  wake  up 
to  find  that  they  are  not  insured, 
that  armaments  so  tar  from  being 
guarantees  of  peace  and  well-being 
are  the  very  things  that  incite  to  dis- 
trust and  hatred  and  bloodshed  and 
ruin.  The  civilization  that  builds 
up  on  arms  and  battleships  and  all 
the  instruments  of  hate  and  slaugh- 
ter camnot  possibly  build  securely 
and  safely.     We  ought  to  know  that 


George  Peabody 

College  for 

Teachers 

The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to 
train  teachers,  emphasizing  espe- 
cially the  newer  things  in  education. 
The  work  is  divided  into  foud  depart- 
ments. 

1.  School  of  Education.  Here  are 
grouped  the  course  for  training 
teachers  for  the  kindergarten,  gram- 
mar school,  high  school,  normal 
school  and  college.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  preparing  special  super- 
visors, principals,  city  and  county 
superintendents,    etc. 

2.  Industrial  Arts.  Teachers  are 
prepared  to  train  boys  and  girls  in 
the  various  manual  arts.  Courses 
are  offered  in  such  subjects  as  wood- 
working, metal  workdng,  printing, 
decorating  art  work,  dravi'ing,  etc. 
Besides  these,  even  such  courses  are 
given  as  will  aid  a  person  in  plan- 
ning, building,  and  decorating  his 
own  home. 

3.  Home  Economics.  To  instruct 
the  school  girls  of  the  South  in  how 
to  make  their  future  home-life  the 
most  pleasant  and  efficient  possible 
for  themselves,  their  husbands,  and 
their  children,  is  the  ideal  of  our 
teachers  of  home  economics.  This 
means  that  such  girls  will  learn  how 
to  handle  their  homes;  to  prepare 
food  that  shall  be  attractive,  whole- 
some, and  reasonable  in  cost;  to  'e- 
sign  and  make  garments  that  shall 
be  artistic,  suitable  to  the  person 
and  the  occasion,  with  due  consid- 
eration of  cost,  etc. 

4.  Knapp  School  of  Country  Life. 
This  department  aims  to  train  teach- 
eEs  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
able  to  aid  the  farmers  of  the  South 
and  their  wives  to  realize  to  the  full 
the  advantages  of  life  on  the  soil. 

Degrees  of  B.S.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D. 
are  given. 

(See    next    month's    Ad.    for    fuller    details.) 


Winter   Quarter   Opens   December   9, 
1914,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

in  the  very  nature  of  things,  but 
now  the  hideous  philosophy  of  events 
is  teaching  it  to  us.  The  only  civili- 
zation that  can  stand  in  the  future 
is  the  civilization  that  rests  down 
solidly  upon  the  principle  of  good 
will.  We  must  build  into  national 
and  international  life  a  trust  in  rea- 
son, a  faith  in  brotherhood,  a  be- 
lief in  love  and  good  will,  or  the 
whole  fabric  of  civilization  will  go 
down  in  wreck  and  ruin. — Christian 
Guardian. 


If  our  virtues  did  not  go  forth  of 
us,  'twere  all  alike  as  if  we  had  them 
not. — Shakespeare. 
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A  New  Map   Of  Europe. 

The  new  map  of  Europe  by  the 
Atlas  School  Supply  Company,  of 
Chicago,  will  show  many  interesting 
changes  that  were  made  by  the  Bal- 
kan war.  The  Bulgarians,  who  did 
the  bulk  of  the  fighting,  are  dissatis- 
fied and  no  doubt,  sooner  or  later, 
will  make  an  effort  to  regain  some 
of  the  territory  whicli  they  won  and 
which  was  subsequently  taken  from 
them.  Bulgaria   sent   against    the 

enemy  720.211  men  and  1,532  guns, 
facing  in  Thrace  the  bulk  of  the 
Turkish  army,  consisting  of  757,980 
men  and  1,390  guns.  Servia  had 
mobilized,  on  paper,  201.11.''i  men 
and  120  guns,  facing  a  Turkish  force 
of  90,000  men  with  120  guns.  Greece 
raised  some  80,000  men  against  the 
Turkish  Fifth  division,  consisting  of 
20,000  men  and  sixty-three  guns. 
Montenegro  had  40,000  soldiers 
operating  against  the  Turkish  Third 
division,  consisting  of.  some  26,000 
men   and   thirty-four   guns. 

Gain  in       Per        Prespnt 
Sq.  Miles.  Cent.  Population. 

Rouniania     3.200 

Bulgaria    6.000 

Greece     21,000 

Servia     H,900 

Montenegro     2,000 

Albania     (new).,..      2,000 

Turkey  lost  85  per  cent  of  her 
European  territory,  leaving  9,700 
square  miles,  while  the  population 
is   1,600,000. 


Stop  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and 
hurry  and  temptation  of  the  day  for 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  A  few 
minutes  spent  alone  with  God  at  mid- 
day will  go  far  to  keep  you  calm  in 
the  midst  of  the  worries  and  anxie- 
ties of  modern  life. — R.  A.  Torrey. 


KEM.OGG'S  I.^IPROVED  CLASS  KEGISTKB 

with 
Burleson's    Labor-Saving    Gradlns    Tables. 

(Copyrighted.) 

The  flimplest  and  most  complete  Class  Register  pub- 
liflhad.  Saves  time,  promotes  system,  uniformity  and 
accuracy  in  the  itceping  of  class  records  Plice.  3Sc. 
Thomas'  Spellint'  Blanks.  Keporl  Cards.  Magazines  at 
wholesale. 

SOVTBffiRN    TEACHERS'    AGENCY, 

Columbia.   S.   C. 
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7.400,000 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 

The  New  Bulletin  Issued  by  the   State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Contains  Definite 
Directions  for  the  First  Month 

WITH 

The  Howell  Primer. 

IN  ADDITION  IT  MAJvES  TROVISION  FOR 

Teaching  Writing 
Language  Exercises 
Seat  Work. 


The  bulletin  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  teachers  in  North 
Carolina.     Apply  to  your  County  Superintendent. 


The  Exact  Location  of  Belgium 

and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  has  been  so  uncertain  in  the  minds  of  thousands  ot 
Americans  during  the  past  few  weeks  that  map-study  has  become  almost  a  national 
occupation.  The  best  way  to  teach  the  important  geographical  facts  about  Europe  is 
with 

Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials 


Geography  Papers 

EUROPE 

Oral: 
Written : 

Parti 
Parti 

Part  II 
Part  II 

SOUTH  AMERICA  Oral  and  Written 

Other  Papers  in  Preparation 

The  pupil  who  studies  European  geography  with  the  assistance  of  "  Minimum  Essen- 
sentials  "  will  be  able  to  understand  the  developments  of  the  present  war  in  a  way  that 
would  otherwise  be  almost  impossible. 

"MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  "  also  cover  the  subjects  of  Language  and  Arithmetic. 

During  the  next  month  we  will  send  to  any  teacher  a  free  specimen  of  the  European 
Maps  in  "  Minimum  Essentials  "  in  response  to  a  post-card  request. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Stat«sville  Must  Have  a  New  Building 

The  fall  session  of  the  Statesville 
graded  school  began  with  a  large 
enrollment.  The  enrollment  last 
year  was  SOO  and  it  is  expected  to 
be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  fig- 
ure this  year.  Prof.  D.  Matt  Thomp- 
son, who  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  school  since  its  establishment, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
made  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  State, 
will  continue  to  be  at  its  head.  By 
next  year  the  town  will  have  an  ad- 
ditional school  building,  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
$25,000  in  bonds  having  been  voted 
recently  for  that  purpose. 


The  Kennedy  Home  Formally  Opened 

The  Kennedy  Memorial  Home,  the 
new  orphanage  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Baptists,  located  in  Lenoir 
County,  was  formerly  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  This  orphanage  is  lo- 
cated in  the  country  six  miles  from 
the  nearest  town,  and  in  one  of  the 
best  farming  sections  in  North  Car- 
olina. The  work  of  this  institution 
may  demonstrate  after  all  that  the 
country,  rather  than  the  town  or 
city,   is  the  place  for  an  orphanage. 

The  Kennedy  Memorial  Home  is  a 
branch  of  the  Thomasville  Orphan- 
age. It  is  under  the  supervision  of 
H.  V.  Scarborough,  who  will  be  sub- 
ordinate to  M.  L.  Kesler,  the  Thom- 
asville manager.  The  home  is  loca- 
ted on  a  big  plantation  donated  by 
Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Kennedy,  an 
elderly  couple  whose  country  estate 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  this  section. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who  re- 
tain the  right  of  residence  on  the 
plantation,  reside  within  sight  of  the 
dormitories.  The  Home  will  accom- 
modate a  maximum  of  about  100 
children,  at  present,  but  is  intended 
to  be  developed  until  it  is  of  propor- 
tions equal  to  the  parent  orphanage 
at  Thoasville.  It  is  loeated  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  a  railroad 
station  and  is  connected  by  the  Cen- 
tral Highway  and  rail  with  Kinston. 


For  Your  Library 


Everyman's  Encyclopedia 

In  12  Volumes 
Cloth,  $7.00.         Leatl-ier,  SIO.OO 


DELIVERED. 


To  teachers  we  are  giving  10  per  cent,  discount  on  this 
up-to-date  reference  work. 

iiv  book:s  and  stationery 

Remember  we  have  everything  you  require. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


East    Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  CaroUna.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
Term  begins  September  22,  1914. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


LATEST  ADOPTIOIM  rSJEWS 

THE  KENTUCKY  Textbook  Commission  has  just  adopted—  ' 

1.  Graded  Classics— Fourth  Reader. 

2.  Graded  Classics— Fifth  Reader. 

3.  Colaw's  Advanced  Arithmetic. 

4.  Common  Words  Commonly  Misspelled. 

FOR  EXCLUSIVE  USE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THAT  STATE. 

More  than  five  million  GRADED  CLASSICS  READERS  have  already  been  sold. 

The  COLAW  ARITHMETICS  are  more  widely  used  (so  far  as  we  can  determine)  than  any  other  arithmetics 
published  in  recent  years. 

COMMON  WORDS  COMMOMLY  MISSPELLED  (by  Dr.  Bruce  R.  Payne)  is  perhaps  the  most  highly  endorsed 
high  school  speller  ever  published. 

B.  K.  jrOHNSOIM  PUBLISHING  COIVIF»AI\rY 


yvtianta 


RICHMOND 


Dallas 
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New  Grade  Schools 


EQUIP  WITH 


al 


Moulthrop  Movable  Chair  Desks 

JOIN  THE  LEADER 
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Langslow  Fowler  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SCHOOL  DESKS  MADE  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Southern  Agents  for 

"CARBONALL" 

the  High-Grade  Black- 
board. 


The  Southern  Desk  Co. 


Box  TT6. 


Hickory,  IV.  C 
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Blackboard  Outline  Map 
of  North  and  South  Carolina 


PUBLISHED   BY 


Souther^rSchool  Supply  Company 


Kop  iSchools  and  for  Lecturers 

"Make  the  Chalk  Talk " 


SIZE]  T2x50 

Ingenious  or  iatelligent  teachers  can  take  these  maps  with  a  few  colored  crayons  and  make  His- 
tory and  Geography  full  of  vigor. 

Locate  early  settlements;  trace  movements  of  armies;  location  of  battles;  locate  cities;  manu- 
facturing plants ;  water  and  climatic  influences,  etc. 

We  also  call  attention  to  our  Industrial  and  Historical  Map  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  already 
being  used  in  nearly  all  of  the  Graded  Schools  of  the  State  and  in  many  of  the  Rural  Public  Schools. 

The  teaching  of  State  History  and  Geoaraphy  has  been  too  much  neglected — suitab'e  equifment 
has  been  neeaed.    These  two  maps  are  a  necessity  in  every  well  equipped  school. 

Prices:  B.  B.  Outline  Maps  $4.00;  Industrial  and  Historical  Maps,  $2.00---both  maps  prepaid  for 
$5.00.    Industrial  and  Historical  Map  in  Steel  Case,  $1.50  extra. 

Special  prices  wi  1  be  made  on  these  or  any  other  Maps  or  Globes  desired. 

Send  in  your  order  at  once  and  get  these  in  use  early  in  the  session. 

Will  be  shipped  for  inspection  and  approval,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SCHOOL  FURIMISHIIMGS.      OF»ERA  CHAIRS. 
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B  message  from  Superintendent  Joyner 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DAV,  KlilDAY.  DECEMBER  4. 

I  have  deemed  it  ivise  to  devote  "  North  Carolina  Day  "  this  year  to  the  consideration  of 
topics  of  the  current  history  of  the  Sta'e  for  the  stimulation  of  the  great  uplift  movements 
that  are  shaping  the  civilization  of  NortJi  Carolina  to-day  and  that  will  largely  determine  her 
future  history.  Therefore  I  have  desigiiated  Friday,  December  4th,  "School  and  Neighbor- 
hood Improvement  Day''  of  Community  Service  Week,  as  "  North  Carolina  Day  "  also.  In 
the  hope  of  rendering  a  larger  service  to  the  scJiool,  tJie  conumviity,  the  county  and  the  State, 
in  co-operation  ivith  the  State  Committee  on  Community  Service  Week,  I  have  correlated  the 
program  for  "North  CaroUna  Dan"  unth  the  other  programs  for  that  week  and  have  had 
all  these  programs  printed  in  one  pamphlet  for  general  distributioii  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  histrnction. 

I  call  e2rnestly  upon  teacJiers,  superintendents,  and  all  other  school  officials  to  co-operate 
actively  and  heartily  ivith  all  other  citizens  in  the  successful  observance  not  only  of  "  North 
Carolina  Day."  but  also  of  tlie  other  days  of  Community  Service  Week.  Never  was  the  op- 
portunity better  nor  the  need  greater  for  impressing  and  teaching  the  lesson  of  community 
service  and  co-operation  than  in  this  hour  when  the  unfortunate  conditions  incident  to  tJw  hor- 
rible European  War  render  tliese  necessary  for  self-protection. 

Very  truly  yours.  J.  Y.  JOYNER, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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GOVERNOR  CRAIG'S  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROCLAMATION 


I  call  on  the  leaders  of  thought  and  progress  in 
every  community  to  assist  in  organizing  and  plan- 
ning for  these  "COMMUNITY  SERVICE  DAYS  " 
— December  3,  4,  and  5. 

I  call  on  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Chambers  of 
Commmerce,  the  women's  clubs,  our  teachers  and 
ministers,  the  press  of  the  State,  our  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, farmers,  business  men,  industrial  forces,  and 
all  others  to  co-operate  in  working  out  plans  for 
such  Community  Service,  and  on  these  days  to  put 
aside  matters  of  private  concern  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  great  movements  for  the  common  good. 

I.  I  urge  that  in  each  community,  social  and  eco- 
nomic surveys  shall  be  made  the  first  days  of  the 
week  or  earlier,  so  as  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the 
coditions  now  existing  and  the  lines  of  progress 
most  needed. 

II.  I  urge  that  on  Thursday,  "PUBLIC  ROADS, 
GROUNDS,  AND  BUILDINGS  DAY,"  the  men,  wo- 
men, and  young  people  of  each  town,  township,  or 
school  district  meet,  according  to  plan,  and  work 
together  in  one  or  more  of  three  forms  of  actual 
physical  service  to  the  community:  (1)  In  improving 
the  roals  and  streets  and  making  them  more  worthy 
and  more  creditable  to  the  people;  (2)  In  improv- 
ing both  interior  and  exterior  of  the  school-houses, 
churches,  and  courthousese  and  other  public  build- 
ings ;  (3)  In  clearing  off  and  beautifying  the  grounds 
of  school-houses,  churches,  parks,  cemeteries,  etc., 
and  planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  these  places  as 
well  as  along  streets,  roadsides,  and  private  grounds. 

III.  I  urge  that  on  Friday,  "SCHOOL  AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD    IMPROVEMENT    DAY,"    the 


older  people  with  the  children  shall  meet  at  every 
school-house  in  town  or  country  to  observe  ' '  School 
and  Neighborhood  Improvement  Day"  as  a  day  of 
practical  patriotism,  and  at  these  meetings  condi- 
tions in  the  community  shall  be  reported  and  dis- 
cussed; plans  made  for  improving  schools,  high- 
ways, social  life,  economic,  moral,  and  health  con- 
ditions; committees  named  to  prosecute  such  plans, 
and  arrangements  made  for  subsequent  public  meet- 
ings for  their  accomplishment. 

IV.  I  ufge  that  on  Saturday,  "COUNTY  PRO- 
GRESS DAY, ' '  a  great  public  meeting  shall  be  held 
at  each  county  seat  when  all  the  people  shall  meet 
together  to  discuss  "The  Needs  and  Possibilities  of 
Our  County,"  candidly  comparing  its  present  con- 
ditions with  its  potentialities,  and  inaugurating 
movements  needed  for  its  progress  and  develop- 
ment. 

V.  I  urge  that  all  these  meetings  exhibits,  illus- 
trating conditions  be  made;  plans  discussed  for  at- 
tracting desirable  settlers  to  places  needing  them; 
the  organization  of  farmers'  societies,  town  boards 
of  trade,  and  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  clubs  pro- 
moted; wholesome  sports,  recreations  and  plays  en- 
couraged; the  flags  of  State  and  Nation  raised  over 
school-houses  and  other  public  buildings;  the  plans 
made  for  pro\ading  books,  papers,  and  libraries  for 
old  and  young  for  teaching  those  who  have 
grown  to  maturity  illiterate  I  also  designate  this 
week  as  "HOME  COMING  WEEK,"  when  all  form- 
er residents  of  each  North  Carolina  community 
shall  be  asked  to  return  and  visit  friends  and 
scenes  of  other  days  and  invited  to  aid  the  forward 
movement  in  their  old  home  neighborhoods. 


We  Have  Every  Facility  for  Serving  the  School  Public 
and  to  Meet  the  Immediate  Demands  of  Our  Customers 

VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS.  OLD  DOMINION  PATENT  HEATING  AND 
VENTILATING  SYSTEM— the  system  with  brains.  School  Desks,  Steel  and  Cast 
Iron,  all  sizes,  all  styles.  Teacher's  desks  and  chairs.  Book  Cases.  Assembly  room 
chairs.  Portable,  Iron  End  and  Steel  Opera  Chairs.  Wire  Window  Guards,  Window 
Shades,  Maps,  Globes  and  Charts. 

Often  when  a  school  official  is  not  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  equipment  appro 
priate  for  a  school  room  it  is  of  great  service  to  him  and  the  school  that  he  talk  di- 
rectly with  an  experienced  school  supply  man,  look  at  samples,  and  know  what  he  is 
buying. 

We  have  skilled  school  supply  men  for  this  purpose,  and  shall  be  glad  to  send  one 
to  see  you  if  you  will  write  us.  This  does  not  cost  you  anything,  and  you  are  under 
no  obligations  to  buy. 

We  desire  to  thank  our  patrons  for  their  past  business,  and  desire  to  announce  that 
we  are  now  prepared  to  serve  them  better  than  ever  before,  and  trust  to  be  favored 
with  their  orders.  Large  or  small,  they  will  be  appreciated  and  shall  have  our  best 
attention.  "  . 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street,  Corner  of  Meadow 
RlCHlVIONfD  =======^^=__  VIRGINIA 
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THE  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  WEEK 

By   Dr.   J.    Y.   -loynoi-.    Stntc    Siiipcri  tcndi'iit  nf  I'nhlie  Instruction. 

lidw  tlie  seliool-houses  can  lie  made  ^^ilat  Ihey  sliould 
lie.  real  social,  intellectual,  and  recreational  centres 
for  all  the  i)eople  of  the  community,  and  then  to 
concentrate  attention  and  interest  upon  the  school 
and  its  work  to  correct  and  enlarge  tlie  average  ci- 
tizen's conception  of  these,  and  to  tie  the  wliole 
community  and  count.y  closer  to  their  schools  and 
teachers. 

In  this  hour  the  people  have  a  right  to  exjiect 
this  service  of  their  schools,  their  teachers,  and 
their  superintendents.  Fellow  teachers,  and  co- 
workers, let  not  the  golden  opjiortunity  slip;  let  not 
tli^'  pfopli'  he  disapjiointed. 


Community  co-operation  for  community  impr<i\i'- 
ment,  moral,  intellectual  and  material  is  a  State- 
wide, a  nation-wide  need  and  demand.  ' '  ( "ommunity 
Service  Week''  otTers  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
all  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  render  valu- 
able community  service  this  year  to  neighborhood, 
county,  and  State  and  to  perfect,  plans  for  praeti 
cal,  permanent  and  effective  work  for  the  future. 

The  time  was  never  more  opportune,  the  need  waw 
never  greater  for  such  co-oprative  service  than  now 
when  the  unfortunate  conditions  incident  to  the 
"Kui-opean  war"  have  emphasized  as  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  State  and  nation,  the  wisdom 
and  the  necessity  of  such  co-operation  for  self-  pro- 
tection and  almost  for  self-preservation. 

The  old  conception  of  the  school  as  a  place  of 
academic  seclusion  and  monastic  separation  from  the 
life  of  the  world  and  the  community,  of  its  work 
as  disconnected  from  the  daily  practical  needs  of 
the  children  that  it  trains  and  of  the  tax-payers 
that  maintain  it,  of  the  teachers  as  a  class  apart 
from  their  fellows  whose  lives  and  activities  nmst 
be  narrowed  to  the  four  walls  of  their  little  school- 
rooms and  the  circle  of  its  little  daily  round  of  du- 
ties, no  longer  prevails  in  progressive  States  and 
communities.  It  is  yielding  i)lace  everywhere  in 
modern  times  to  the  broader,  truer,  finer  concep- 
tion of  the  school  as  the  chief  centre  of  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  community  and  the  chief  rallying 
place  for  civic  service  of  every  proper  sort  therein, 
of  its  work  as  closely  correlated  with  the  every  day 
needs  of  the  every  day  life  of  the  children  and  of 
all  the  people,  affording  preparation  for  the  easier, 
more  efficient  and  happier  performance  of  the  daily 
duties  of  that  life,  of  the  teacher  as  a  citizen,  as 
well  as  a  school-keeper,  actively  participating  in 
the  social,  religions,  intellectual,  and  industrial  life 
and  progress  of  the  commnnitj'  and  leatling  in  all 
movements  for  the  advancement  of  these. 

In  "Commounity  Service  Week"  this  year  su- 
pei'inteudents,  teachers,  and  other  educational  work- 
ers have  a  golden  opportunity  that  they  can  not  af- 
ford to  miss  to  emphasize  this  modern  conce2)tion  of 
the  school,  its  work,  its  teacher  and  of  the  true  re- 
lation of  those  to  the  community,  its  life,  needs,  and 
progress. 

By  active  co-operation  and  leadership  in  these 
movement  foi-  the  improvement  of  the  life  and  the 
environment  of  the  people  of  the  county  and  of  their 
respective  communities,  by  placing  their  school 
buildings  at  the  service  of  the  people  for  their 
follies  and  meetings,  by  enlisting  the  children  and, 
through  them,  the  parents,  superintendents  and 
teachers  can  make  themselves  and  their  schools  most 
valuable  factors  in  the  success  of  this  great  move- 
ment for  social,  moral,  industrial,  and  educational 
service  and  uplift.  It  is  the  best  opportunity  that 
has  ever  come  to  them,  to  demonstrate  concretely 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

"For  the  land  that  gax'e  me  lurth; 
For  my  native  home  and  hearth  ; 
P^'or  the  change  and  overturning 
Of  the  times  of  my  sojourning ; 
For  the  world's  step  forwanl  taken; 
For  an  evil  way  forsaken  ; 
For  cruel  law  abolished ; 
For  idol  shrines  demolished: 
For  all  that  man  upraises 
I  sing  the  song  of  praises. ' ' 

—J.    G.   Whittier. 

"For  days  of  health,  for  nights  of  quiet  sleep; 
for  seasons  of  bounty  and  beatuy,  for  all  earth's 
contributions  to  our  need  thi'ough  the  past  year, 
Good  Lord,  we  thank  Thei-. " — W.  G.  Gannett." 


can 


'The  best  things  that  hearts  that  are  thankful 

do 

Is  this:  To  make  thankful  other  hearts,  too: 
For  lives  that  are  grateful  and  sunny  and  glad 
To  carry  their  sunshine  to  hearts  that  are  sad; 
Foi-  children  who  have  all  they  want  and  to  spare. 
Their  gooil  things  with  j)oor  little  children  to  share ; 
For  this  will  bring  blessings,  and  this  is  the  way 
To  show  we  are  thankful  on  Thanksgiving  Day." 

"For  the  new  morning  with  its  light. 
Father,  we  thank  Thee. 
For   rest   and  shelter   of   the   night. 
Father,  we  thank  Thee. 
For  health  and  food,  for  love  and  friends. 
For  everything  His  goodness  sends. 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thang  Thee." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

"Yes,  seed  and  harvest  time  are  past; 
Once  more  we  come  and  raise 
To  God  our  joyful,  happy  hearts 
In  thankful  prayer  and  praise. 
In  lowly  cot,  in  stately  hall. 
In  church  with  lofty  dome. 
Thanksgiving  prayer  and  praise  ascend 
To  God  for  Harvest  Home." 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  WEEK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA-THE  RURAL 

TEACHER'S  PART 

By  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh.  Chairman  of  State  Coinuiimitj^  Service  "Week  Committee. 


Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  llarshall  have  kindly  a.sked 
me  to  look  over  the  proofs  of  the  many  interesting 
letters  in  this  Comnumit.y  Service  Week  edition 
of  North  Carolina  Education,  and  add  some  general 
comment  of  ray  own.  I  wish  espeeiallj^  to  appeal 
to  teachers  in  rural  districts  and  villages. 

To  begin  with  therefore — believing  as  I  do  in  the 
old  doctrine  of  "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept" — I  am  going  to  give  again  a  brief  out- 
line of  just  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  "Community 
Service  Week.'" 

What  It  Is  Planned  To  Do  "Community  Service 
Week." 

First  of  all,  the  plan  is  to  have  a  survey  made  to 
find  out  the  facts  about  ever.y  community.  Before 
the  people  anywhere  can  make  much  progress  in 
improving  conditions,  they  must  know  just  what  con- 
ditions are.  You  know  how  it  is  when  your  doctor 
comes  to  see  you:  you  wouldn't  have  much  respect 
for  him  if  he  went  ahead  and  fixed  your  medicine 
without  first  asking  your  symptoms,  taking  your 
temperature,  and  examining  your  tongue.  So 
the  first  thing  we  want  is  to  have  a  sort  of  census 
made  showing  just  how  the  community  stands  as 
to  progress  in  education,  farming,  health,  reading, 
home  conveniences,  co-operation,  home-ownershiiD, 
etc.,  etc.  Blanks  for  making  this  census  will  be 
sent  to  each  teacher  or  some  one  else  in  each  scliool 
district. 

Then  on  Thursday.  December  3,  "Public  Roads, 
Grounds  and  Buildings  Day.",  the  people  are  to 
meet  in  each  school  district  and  do  some  physical 
woi"k  for  the  improvement  of  roads,  school-houses, 
church  buildings,  etc.  They  may  work  on  the  roads, 
repair  the  church  or  school-house,  clean  oft'  the 
cemetery  or  school  grounds,  j^lant  trees  and  shrubs 
in  public  grounds  and  parks,  etc.,  etc.  If  possible 
get  a  flag  raised  on  your  school-house,  also. 

Then  on  Friday,  December  4,  comes  the  day  which 
by  the  law  of  North  Carolina  every  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  observed  as  "North  Carolina  Day"  in 
his  or  her  school,  featuring  some  one  subject  to 
be  selected  by  Superintendent  Joyner.  This  year 
he  has  selected  "School  and  Neighborhood  Impove- 
ment.".  So  Friday,  December  4  will  be  "North 
Carolina  Day"  and  also  "School  and  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Day."  In  everj-  public  school  from 
Currituck  to  Cherokee,  the  older  people  together 
with  all  the  boys  and  girls  are  urged  to  meet 
together  in  the  morning,  hear  the  reports  of  the 
local  survey,  and  discuss  all  needed  plans  for  im- 
proving the  roads  of  the  community,  the  schools, 
health  conditions,  social  life,  marketing  and  financial 
conditions.  "Just  what  practicable  plan  for  pro- 
gress can  we  adopt  in  each  of  these  particulars?" 
will  be  the  question  for  all  the  people  to  consider 
together.  And  then  strong  committees  of  men  and 
women  will  be  named  to  prosecute  whatever  plans 
are  approved,  these  committees  to  report  to  subse- 
quent community  meetings.  Then  after  those  se- 
rious subjects  are  disposed  of — and  a  picnic  din- 
ner as  well — the  later  afternoon  and  eveaiing  may 
be  given  over  to  some  program  of  recreation  and 


amusement — games,  sports,  story-telling,  singing, 
etc. — something  for  everybody,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor. 

Then  on  Saturday,  December  5,  "County  Prog- 
ress Day",  the  aim  is  to  have  in  every  county  seat 
a  great  county  meeting  to  consider  the  facts  of 
county  life  just  as  the  school  district  considers  con- 
ditions in  the  district,  with  practical  discussion  of 
"The  Needs  and  Possibilities  of  Our  County."  In 
both  school  district  and  county  meetings  the  aim 
will  be  to  have  a  frank  and  candid  comparison  with 
other  sections,  find  out  in  what  lines  progress  is 
needed  and  start  definite  movements  for  achieving 
that  progress. 

Let  every  teacher  get  the  "Community  Service 
Week  Bulletin",  and  read  the  inspiring  material 
there  published  about  all  these  matters. 

The  Teacher's  Part. 

The  success  of  "Community  Service  Week"  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  teachers  of  the  State.  In 
every  school  district  the  teacher,  the  chairman  of  the 
local  committee,  the  President  of  the  Local  Farm- 
ers' Union  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  se- 
lected, are  asked  to  form  a  local  committee  and  get 
busy  at  once.     1  ott'er  the  following  suggestions : — 

The  Rural  Survey. — In  rural  sections  the  survey 
shown  on  pages  12  and  13  of  the  Bulletin  should  be 
made.  Whenever  possible  get  the  churches  and 
Farmers"  Union  to  co-operate  with  you  in  making 
this  sui'vey  (on  blanks  to  be  furnished).  It  will 
usually  be  better  to  have  grown  men  or  women  make 
it,  each  person  being  assigned  to  see  a  certain 
part  of  the  total  population  in  the  district.  But 
if  you  fail  to  get  enough  grown  ijeoijle,  get  some  of 
your  brighter  pupils  to  help  in  the  work. 

"Public  Roads,  Grounds  and  Buildings  Day" — 
The  local  committee  should  decide  beforehand  as  to 
what  can  be  best  done  by  the  people  on  this  day. 
It  may  be  found  best  for  the  men  to  sjicnd  the 
time  improving  the  roads  (see  Bulletin  for  plans) 
Or  all  may  join  together,  men  and  women,  without 
regard  to  denomination  in  improving  all  the  church 
buildings  and  burying-grounds  in  the  district,  clean- 
iug-up,  planting,  etc.  That  would  be  a  fine  ex- 
ercise in  Christian  fellowship.  Or  they  may  spend 
the  time  in  bettering  the  school-house  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  planting  shrubs,  trees,  flowers,  etc. 
(See  Mrs.  Hutt's  article  in  this  issue,  and  Rev. 
H.  C.  Moore's  article  on  how  the  pastors  should 
help.)  Or  it  may  be  possible  to  divide  time  so  as 
to  do  some  work  for  roads,  schools  and  churches. 
In  any  case,  have  a  definite  plan  and  be  ready  to 
make  the  day  count. 

"North  Carolina  Day" — (School  and  Neighbor- 
hood Improvement  Day.) — Even  if  a  community  is 
unable  to  observe  Thursday  as  just  indicated,  it 
should  by  no  means  fail  to  observe  Friday,  December 
4.  This  should  be  a  red  letter  day  in  the  history 
of  every  school  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  teach- 
ers should  begin  planning  for  it  now.  If  the  school- 
house  is  too  small,  have  the  meeting  elsewhere.  Have 
the  house  decorated  with  flowers,  ferns,  farm  pro- 
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ducts,  flags,  etc.,  if  jjossible.  And  here,  too,  let  the 
committtee  (after  studying  the  Bulletin,  pages  18- 
29)  decide  if  possible  just  what  forms  of  school  and 
neighborhood  progress  are  most  needed  and  have 
these  stressed.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  some  def 
inite  movement  or  movements  discussed  before  the 
people,  their  interest  aroused,  and  earnest  commit- 
tees named  to  try  to  bring  the  needed  reforms  to 
pass.  It  may  be  some  plan  to  get  a  longer  school 
term,  more  teachers,  or  a  better  building ;  or  some 
plan  to  start  a  library,  or  a  corn  club  or  a  can- 
ning club  or  a  debating  club.  Or  it  may  be  a  plan 
to  drag  the  roads,  or  start  a  moonlight  school,  or 
begin  some  form  of  farmers"  co-operation,  or  start 
a  telephone  line,  or  establish  an  R.  F.  D.  route. 

Have  short  talks  by  local  men  and  women,  and  if 
there  is  scarcit.y  of  material  among  the  grown-ups, 
get  some  of  your  bright  boys  and  girls  to  discuss 
some  of  the  subjects.  In  any  ease,  have  live,  prac- 
tical subjects  presented  and  arrange  to  follow  up 
whatever  forward  movement  you  decide  to  inaugu- 
rate. Have  wide-awake  committees  named  to  re- 
port at  subsequent  meetings. 

Recreation — Do  not  overlook  the  recreation  or 
amusement  features  suggested  for  Thursday  or  Fri- 
da.y  afternoon  and  evening.  Miss  Muffly's  article 
in  this  issue  and  Mr.  Wyche's  article  in  the  Bulle- 


tin will  be  found  helpful  in  arranging  programs. 
We  need  to  give  more  attention  to  the  neglected  so- 
cial and  play  elements  in  country  life.  Along  with  the 
serious  part  of  "Community  Service  "Week"  there- 
fore, do  not  forget  the  matter  of  recreation  and 
wholesome  amusement. 

I  might  go  on  and  make  some  suggestions  for 
'■County  Progress  Day"  also,  but  the  average  teach- 
er will  not  be  an  active  factor  in  arranging  for  this, 
and  what  I  am  here  concerned  with  is  the  matter  of 
getting  every  country  teacher  to  plan,  without  fail, 
for  observing  "School  and  Neighborhood  Improve- 
ment Day",  and  also — unless  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible— for  making  the  survey  and  for  observing 
"Public  Roads,  Grounds,  and  Buildings  Day." 

Once  Again,  Send  for  the  Bulletin. 

But  once  again,  let  me  say,  "Send  for  the  Bulle- 
tin". It  will  make  everything  plain.  Not  only  will 
it  do  that,  but  it  will  inspire  you  to  go  forward 
and  do  your  part  in  a  movement  which  should  make 
a  thousand  North  Carolina  neighborhoods  "a  lit- 
tle better,  fairer,  moi-e  worthy  of  God" — a  move- 
ment which  should  awaken  aspiration  and  inspira- 
tion in  sections  which  will  surely  stagnate  and  de- 
cay unless  they  have  a  community  ideal  and  co- 
operation in  working  toward  that  ideal.  For  "where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

By  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  Secretary  North    Carolina  State  Board  of  Health. 


Public  health  is  and  will  be  an  educational  prob- 
lem until  an  evident  nmjority  of  our  people  un- 
derstand the  vital  principles  of  sanitation  and  are 
in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  enforcement  of  health 
laws.  The  greatest  factor  in  the  solution  of  all 
our  educational  problems  is  the  10,000  to  12,000 
school  teachers  of  North  Carolina.  At  this  time 
the  teachers  of  our  State  are  more  responsible  for 
the  number  of  deaths  that  shall  occur  in  North 
Carolina  from  five  to  ten  years  hence  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  This  is  not  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  be  shunned,  but  a  great  opportunity  to  be 
embraced.  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them"  is  a 
universal  principle.  The  child  reaches  the  parent 
who  is  beyond  health  bulletin  or  lecture  or  officer 
of  the  law  or  any  other  influence.  The  children  of 
our  State  are  the  plastic  material  from  which  the 
North  Carolina  of  a  generation  hence  is  being  shap- 
ed. 

To  reach  the  children  we  must  reach  the  teach- 
ers. Now,  the  schools  and  the  health  departments 
may  be  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  they  are  not  yet  in 
touch.  The  trouble  is  the  health  officer  must  pur- 
sue such  a  long  and  indirect  course  to  reach  his  next 
door  neighbor,  the  school  teacher.  She  cannot  be 
reached  directly  for  the  reason  that  she  does  not 
fix  the  course  of  study  in  her  school.  The  course 
of  study  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  recpiirements  of  the 
high  school,  the  high  school  to  meet  the  college,  the 
college  to  meet  the  lesser  university  and  the  lesser 
university  to  meet  two  or  three  big  universitis. 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  origin  of  our  school 
is  more  circumscribed  than  the  origin  of  dress  fash- 
ion. Of  the  two  it  would  seem  that  it  is  easier  to 
break  away  from,  the  style  in  dress  than  from  the 
style  in  pedagogical  procedure.     Unfortunately  for 


the  teacher's  personality,  the  material  with  which 
she  works— the  child,  the  imitative  age — causes  her, 
in  sharing  the  child's  viewpoint,  one  of  the  re- 
quirements of  teaching,  to  become  herself  imitative 
and  peculiarly  fitted  to  yield  to  the  pedagogical 
monarchy.  If  the  teacher's  ideas  as  to  the  work  of 
her  school  were  made  to  order,  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  time  and  locality  in  which  she  works,  instead  of 
obtained  mail-order  fashion  from  some  general  dis- 
tributing station,  a  few  big.  distant  universities, 
the  health  department  might  appeal  effectually  to 
her  and  persuade  her  that  the  subject  of  sanita- 
tion was  more  important  than  the  subject  of  hy- 
giene, much  more  important  than  the  subject  of 
phj-siology  and  still  more  imi^ortant  than  those 
other  studies  of  relative  value,  such  as  history  and 
geography.  One  of  the  greatest  sanitary  needs  of 
this  State  is  for  the  public  school  teachers  to  as- 
sert their  own  j^ersonality  a  little  more,  to  do  a 
little  thinking  and  choosing  for  themselves  as  to 
studies  of  relative  value.  When  the  teachers  do 
this,  the  subject  of  sanitation,  on  which  there  is  no 
lietter  text-book  than  Ritchie's  Primer  of  Sani- 
tation, (erquired  to  be  used  in  the  sixth  grade)  will 
be  given  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  school 
work  and  the  longest  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
healthier  North  Carolina  will  have  been  taken. 


In  a  "rapid-advancement  class"  in  Boston,  corn- 
ed of  the  26  brightest  pupils  of  the  5th  and  6th 
grades,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  one  teach- 
er from  entrance  to  eomiDletion  of  course,  the  child- 
posed  of  the  26  brightest  pupils  of  the  5th  and  6th 
Sth  grades  in  a  year  and  a  half.  Only  one  hour  a 
day  was  allowed  these  pupils  for  otuside  study. 
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WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD 

By  E.  K.  Graham,  President  University  of  North  Carolina. 


What  we  have  learned  that  it  is  wise  to  work  to- 
gether for  is  a  good  place  to  live — a  good  town,  in 
a  good  county,  in  a  good  state.  And  we  mean  by 
a  good  place  to  live  a  place  both  to  make  a  good 
living  and  to  live  a  good  life — good  money,  good 
water,  good  streets,  good  schools,  good  churches. 
A  good  place  to  live  is  a  place  to  invest  money  and 
get  bigger  returns  and  to  invest  life  and  get  big- 
get  bigger  returns.  To  make  such  a  place  is  the 
biggest  and  most  interesting  game  in  all  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  better  field  in  the  world  to  play  it 
than  right  here  in  North  Carolina. 

What  do  we  get  on  our  investment  here?  What, 
and  how  much?  That  is  the  problem  of  agricul- 
ture, business,  education  and  eitizeship :  translat- 
ing lower  values  into  higher  values  in  riuanity 
and  quality. 

And  as  we  have  worked  at  this  problem  here 
during  these  past  fifty  years  of  privation  and  strug- 
gle we  have  learned  that  conditions  for  getting  good 
material  things — good  food,  health,  clothing,  roads, 
are  not  separate  from  the  good  spiritual  things — 
good  churches,  good  schools,  good  government,  but 
that  they  are  inter-dependent,  all  a  part  of  the 
same  good  civilization,  just  as  sound  physical  health 
is  a  part  of  sound  spiritual  health.  Our  com- 
mercial and  "booster"  organizations  have  learned 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  schools  and  good 
churches ;  it  is  likewise  necessary  for  education 
and  religion  and  citizenship  to  remember  that  the 
material  well-being  of  all  the  people  is  a  part  of  the 
spiritual  ministry  of  us  all. 

We  cannot  separate  them  and  win  this  great 
game  of  Christian  Democracy  that  we  are  playing. 
The  Good  Samaritan  did  a  religious  act  when  he 
healed  the  physical  wound  of  the  man  by  the  road, 
and  provided  him  with  money  for  his  material  com- 
fort, and  Christ  commended  him.  The  name  He 
condemned  \vas  the  priest  who  ignored  the  man's 
material  need.  One  other  man  He  codemned:  the 
rich  materialist  who  invested  his  active  life  in  fill- 
ing his  barns,  with  the  idea  that  when  he  got  them 
full  to  bursting  he  would  cultivate  his  spirit.  Both 
the  priest  and  the  farmer  were  wrong,  and  for 
the  same  reason:  they  separated  material  needs  and 
practice  from  the  spiritual  needs  aiid  principle. 
The  life  we  lead  in  our  stores,  fields,  factories,  of- 
fices, is  not  and  cannot  be  separate  from  that  we 
lead   in   our   homes,   schools,    churches.      The    busi- 


ness of  education  is  to  produce  higher  values  in 
corn  as  well  as  higher  values  in  culture ;  and  the 
use  of  religion  is  to  light  the  daily  life  of  men 
through  every  transaction  of  their  working  hours, 
like  the  sun,  and  not  merely  to  throw  a  dim,  in- 
efifectual  light  over  the  rest  of  Sunday. 

Better  business,  and  a  truer  citizenship  and  phi- 
lanthropy are  those  that  prevent  poverty  and  crime 
rather  than  attempt  to  relieve  them  after  they  have 
been  created. 

Asylums  and  jails  are  more  often  a  sign  of  bad 
civic  economy  than  of  deliberate  sin  and  bad  hu- 
man motive.  Education  that  goes  with  a  plan  of 
increased  tax  in  one  hand,  should  go  with  a  plan 
of  increased  ability  to  pay  in  the  other;  Christian 
philanthropy  that  goes  with  a  plan  of  salvation 
in  one  hand  should  go  with  a  liberal  land  lease  and 
credit  system  in  the  other;  politicians  and  public 
men  who  on  election  day  "view  with  alarm"  ini- 
quitous conditions  in  Wall  Street,  should  also  look 
with  studious  care  and  sympathy  on  facts  that  ev- 
ery day  are  making  or  marring  life  on  Trade  Street 
and  the  Pineville  road.  The  real  fight  for  repre- 
sentative government  is  to  be  fought  before  condi- 
tions of  ordinary  living  grow  through  neglect  into 
great  evils. 

We  need  conferences  on  education  by  the  school 
Ijcople,  and  on  roads  by  the  roads  people,  confer- 
ences on  various  special  interests  by  labor  people, 
bankers  and  merchants ;  conferences  for  the  good  of 
the  farmer  and  for  the  good  of  the  city  people : 
but  we  need  non-partisan  conferences  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  common  good  of  all.  We  need  con- 
ferences where  we  would  see  our  civic  life  for 
what  it  truly  is:  a  single  thing — not  made  up  of 
separate,  antagonistic  divisions  but  all  members  of 
one  body,  in  which  the  blood  that  strengthens  the 
arm,  strengthens  the  mind  and  purifies  the  spirit 
and  where  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  permanent 
progress  for  any  without  due  regard  for  all  of  the 
interests  of  all. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  co-operation  is  not 
practical.  But  it  is !  There  never  was  a  time  in 
our  history  when  any  class  of  our  people,  in  a 
crisis,  failed  to  rise  to  a  great  civic  or  human  need. 
The  great  opportunity  of  our  section  is  not  for  he- 
roic civic  service  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  but  for 
the  daily  civic  ser^Tce  that  prevents  disaster  and 
promotes  general  happiness. 


KNOWING  THE  COMMUNITY  WE  SERVE 

Bv  E.  C.  Brauson,   Professor  of  Rural  Education    and     Sociologv,     Universitv     of     Xorth     Carolina. 


It  is  possible  that  many  people  did  not  read 
Governor  Craig's  proclamation  setting  apart  De- 
cember three,  four,  and  five,  as  Community  Service 
Week  in  Xorth  Carolina.  For  most  men  everywliere 
are  like  the  little  husband  in  Mother  Goose's  jingle 
— busy  beating  their  own  little  drums  in  their  own 
little  pint  cups. 

But  it  is  hardly  thinkable  that  any  worthy  teach- 
er or  preacher  in  the  State  failed  to  read  it  with 
quickening   pulse.      The    relief   of   man's    estate    in 


the  earth  is  their  chosen  noble  task.  They  both  strug- 
gle to  usher  in  the  good  day  when  private  wealth 
will  be  rightly  related  to  community  weal,  when 
wealth  and  commonwealth  shall  be  one ;  when  in- 
creasing progress  will  no  longer  mean  increasing 
poverty,  and  increasing  manificenee,  increasing 
misery. 

It  is  a  foolish  dream  and  a  futile  struggle,  if  some- 
how we  cannot  learn  the  lesson  of  working  a-team 
in  worthy  common  causes.     Getting  together  and 
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pulling  together  for  the  common  good  here  on  earth 
is  a  preparation  for  dwelling  together  in  heaven  af- 
ter awhile.  If  we  will  not  learn  the  one  here- 
neither  shall  we  enjoy  the  other  there. 

Let  none  of  lis  mistake  the  real  significanee  of 
Community  Service  Week.  Governor  Craig's.  "All 
together,  boys,  for  the  Old  North  State!"  and  our 
hearty  response,  "Aye,  aye.  sir,"  is  a  spiritual  some- 
thing of  the  deepest  import. 

The  Community  Service  Week  Bulletin  is  in  your 
hands.  Doubtless  you  have  read  it  over  and  over 
again,  every  syllable  of  it.  Its  spirit  and  pur- 
pose are  easily  evident.  The  things  to  be  done  are 
definitely  detailed.  All  but  one.  and  that  is  how 
to  know  one"s  own  home  or  school  community 
thoroughly. 

Not  a  Simple  Easy  Task. 

The  forces,  agencies,  and  influences  that  have 
made  it,  and  fatefully  are  still  shaping  its  history 
and  destiny  are  intangible  and  elusive.  It  is  hard 
to  get  one's  fist  about  them,  and  feel  the  heft  of 
them.  In  a  hazy  sort  of  way,  we  are  conscious  of 
tendencies,  drifts  and  movements  that  help  or  harm: 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  weigh  or  measure  them  ex- 
actly. Our  communit.v  is  alert  and  alive,  or  drowsi- 
ly half-awake,  half-asleep,  or  dropping  into  stagna- 
tion and  decay;  but  how  or  why,  we  cannot  for 
the  life  of  us  say.  What  we  call  progress  may  not 
be  so  at  all :  what  we  call  prosperity  may  be  like 
the  fox-fire  of  boyish  talk. 

How  shall  Ave  know,  how  shall  we  determine  the 
essential  matters  of  community  well-fare  and  well- 
being?  How  shall  a  community  know  itself,  how  be 
brought  to  a  keen  realization  of  itself — its  possi- 
bilities and  opportunities,  its  weaknesses,  defieiences, 
and  defects? 

The  Need  For  It. 

Short  of  such  knowledge,  we  dream  iridescent 
iridescent  dreams  and  biiild  houses  of  cards  that 
fall  into  confusion  in  our  very  fingers. 

What  lasts  on  and  on  in  any  community  grows 
straight  out  of  the  very  nature  of  human  nature 
in  that  community.  The  laws  of  life — economic  and 
social — have  something  like  the  steady,  fatefull  pull 
and  power  of  gravitation.  How  are  these  laws  operat- 
ing in  our  home  community — helpfully  of  hurtfull.y? 
For  there  be  laws  of  life  and  laws  of  death,  and  both 
are  laws  of  nature.  Moving  forward,  marking  time, 
or  retreating  to  the  rearward  are  responses  to  law — 
economic  and  social  and  spiritual. 

Knwing  our  own  home  community  is  very  like 
knowing  the  universe  itself.  It  is  a  large  task  for 
any  lover  of  his  fellow  kind,  in  any  community  large 
or  small.  And  setting  one's  self  to  it  steadily  and 
faithfully  with  noble  purposes  is  to  set  one's  face 
toward  intelligent,  competent  citizenship. 

We  will  all  serve  our  mother  State  better  when  we 
know  her  better.  We  are  under  no  great  headway 
o  fsteani  about  many  important  matter  because  we 
do  not  know  their  vital  significance.  The  way  to 
steam  up  in  Community  Social  Service  is  to  know 
the  community. 

The  teacher  or  preacher  ought  to  know  the  com- 
munity he  serves  just   as  thoroughly  as   a  Johns 
Hopkins     specialist  knows  the  patient  he  seeks  to 
save.     And  it  is  not  an  easy  task.     The  competent 
diagnt)'stician  oftbn  keeps   a  patient  under  critical 


examination  da.y  after  da.y  for  many  weeks,  before 
he  determines  upon  a  remedy. 

But  we  often  evolve  our  educational  policies  out 
of  our  inner  selves,  as  the  spider  spins  his  web  out 
of  the  substance  of  his  own  body,  as  easily  and  as 
quickly.  W^e  might  succeed  better  perchance,  if  we 
knew  our  communities  better.  Find  out  the  facts. 
Give  the  folks  the  facts  and  they  will  do  the  rest. 

Some  Things,  Then,  To  Do. 

1.  In  the  Community  Serviei'  Week  Bulletin  are 
a  dozen  or  so  tables,  giving  the  figures  for  every 
county  in  the  State  in  some  important  concerns  of 
community  life.  Look  for  the  rank  of  your  own 
county  in  every  table.  Is  it  fifth,  or  fory-fifth,  or 
ninety-fifth?  Is  it  high  or  low?  Why,  in  either 
event?  Is  its  rank  above  or  below  the  average  for 
the  State.    Why? 

Here  are  a  dozen  subjects  for  earnest  discussion, 
for  keen  analyses  of  cause  and  remedies.  No  bet- 
tei-  debates  will  ever  occur  in  your  county  than 
those  upon  the  subject  "Our  County — Where  it 
leads,  Where  it  Lags  and  tlie  Way  out."  Econmic 
and  social  problems  are  not  so  exciting  as  politics, 
but  they  are  far  more  important. 

2.  Do  not  mistake  these  few  tables  for  conuuunity 
surveys.  Send  to  us  here  and  we  will  mail  you  at 
once  our  New  Bulletin  upon  "Home-county  Stud- 
ies." This  bulletin  is  an  endeavor  to  single  out 
sixteen  of  the  most  important  things  in  community 
life,  to  show  in  detailed  way  just  how  to  study  them, 
and  how  to  sum  up  the  results  for  effective  com- 
munity information  and  stimulation.  It  will  chal- 
lenge patient  attention  for  many  months  by  your 
Home-study  Club. 

3.  Organize  a  Home-county  Study-elub.  and  what 
the  club  is  in  doubt  about  or  fails  to  find  at  hand 
right  at  home  call  on  us  for.  We  will  serve  these 
Know-Your-Home-County.  and  Know-Your-Home 
State  Clubs  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability.  Letters 
of  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  answers. 

The  Here  and  Now. 

These  clubs  are  venturing  into  a  field  of  real 
learning  and  stimulating  culture,  and  are  getting 
out  of  their  efforts  a  real  preparation  for  competent, 
effective  citizenship. 

To  be  learned  about  Greece  and  Rome  and  ig- 
norant of  the  home  conuuunity  is  to  be  like  Eph- 
raim.  a  half-turned  cake,  or  like  Touchstone's  ill- 
roasted  egg.  It  is  possible  to  know  on  which  side 
the  Hellespont  Abydos  was.  without  knowing  on 
which  side  the  community's  broad  bread  is  "but- 
tered. 

Our  need  is  for  something  more  than  mere  teach- 
ers. We  need  teacher,  citizens,  patriots.  We  need 
community  leaders,  community  builders  ;  but  we  will 
hardly  have  them  until  we  cure  our  teacherish 
aloofness,  steep  ourselves  in  the  work-a-day  world 
of  events  and  affairs,  and  know  to  some  effect  the 
world  we  live  in.  Uutil  then  we  shall  probably 
deserve  George  Benard  Shaw's  definition:  "Those 
who  can,  do;  those  who  can't,  teach." 


A  course  in  social  service  for  parents  has  just 
been  given  at  the  National  Kindei-garteu  College, 
Chicago.  Visiting  nurses,  play-grodnuds,  juvenile 
c<ijQrt§,  and  social  settlements  were  some  of  the  topics 
treated. 
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WHAT  THE  COUNTRY  PASTOR  CAN  DO  DURING  COMMUNITY 

SERVICE  WORK 

By  Higlit  C.  ilooi-e,    Editor  Biblical  Recorder. 


As  a  rule,  the  eoimtry  pastor  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  commnuity  where  he  resides  and  in  the 
other  neighborhoods  where  he  preaches.  He  is 
awarded  this  distinction  partly  by  virtue  of  his 
natural  qualifications  for  leadership,  and  partly,  per- 
haps mainly,  through  the  primacy  of  preaching  as 
the  fundamental  factor  in  civic  life.  For,  the  faith- 
ful preaching  of  the  gospel  in  public  and  private 
is  the  most  fertilizing  and  fructifying  agency  for  the 
upbuilding  of  any  community.  It  deals  directly 
with  the  individual,  correcting  evil  tendencies, 
awakening  dormant  powers,  inspiring  to  efficiency 
and  usefulness.  The  minister,  the  rural  minister  in 
particular,  is  thus  ci)mmissinned  not  only  to  siimmon 
men  to  a  better  life,  but  also  to  direct  them  to  bet- 
ter living  .  For  this  reason,  he  has  always  been  the 
seer  and  pioneer  of  our  advance  civilization,  stand- 
ing in  the  front  line  when  forests  were  felled  and 
homes  set  up  and  communities  established.  And  to- 
day in  our  more  complex  life,  Ave  look  to  him  to 
sanction  and  stimulate  our  progress,  if  not  survey 
and  chart  the  sure  and  certain  path  to  symmetrical 
and  wholesome  civic  achievment. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  every  coun- 
try pastor  in  North  Carolina  should,  and  doubtless 
will,  look  uiDon  the  proposed  Communitj"  Service 
Weeek  as  presenting  to  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity and  imperative  duty. 

First  of  all,  he  can  prove  himself  an  apostle  of  that 
public  spirit  which  is  essential  to  community  de- 
velopment. Beyond  the  improvement  of  his  own 
l)remises  and  beyond  the  weal  of  his  own  family, 
he  pleads  and  toils  for  the  public  good  in  every  as- 
pect of  life, — physical,  social,  educational,  and  civic, 
as  well  as  moral  and  religious.  Perhaps  he  lias 
neglected  the  material  aspects  of  liis  ministry  in 
too  exclusive  attention  to  the  more  spiritual  phases. 
Comniunity  Service  Week  will,  therefore,  give  him 
new  opportunity  to  apph'  the  higher  altruistic  jirin- 
ciples  to  our  practical  everyday  life. 

Again,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  locate  and  define 
the  community  needs  which  should  receive  atten- 
tion just  at  this  time.  It  may  be  a  poor  piece  of 
road  which  puts  church-goers  in  a  bad  humor :  or 
a  spring  with  typhoid  germs  in  it ;  or  a  public  build- 
ing that  is  an  eye  sore  to  the  community ;  or  a 
graveyard  that  reflects  on  the  living  and  dishonors 
the  dead.  What  is  wrong  in  the  neighborhood  ?  And 
what  can  be  done  to  right  it?  The  minister  ought 
to  know  and  to  say. 

Of  course  a  rural  shepherd  should,  after  first 
informing  himself,  be  diligent  to  inform  his  flock 
of  certain  definite  possibilities  of  the  neighborhood, 
to  indicate  the  Avays  and  means  of  improvement, 
and  to  kindle  the  desire  to  bring  to  pass  Avhat  needs 
to  be  done.  He  need  not  preach  a  series  of  ser- 
mons on  the  sub.]'ect.  though  plenty  of  Scripture 
texts  are  at  hand  for  the  purpose ;  pulpit  announce- 
ment and  sermon  illustration  Avill  probablj-  be  suf- 
ficient during  the  hour  of  serA'ice.  But  person- 
ally and  in  the  homes  of  the  people  and  in  the 
gatherings  called  for  the  purpose,  the  minister 
should  lay  his  wealth  of  observation,  experience, 
and  reading  upon  the  altar  of  the  common  good. 


And  this  emplies  that  Avhen  the  people  come  to- 
gether in  the  community,  or  in  the  county,  to  dis- 
cuss civic  betterment  and  plan  for  it.  the  minister 
will  be  present  to  help  in  every  possible  way.  He 
will  himself  be  able  to  offer  good  counsel  and  rend- 
er useful  aid,  and  it  may  be  that  he  will  enlist 
others  v\iio  can  accomplish  results  beyond  his  own 
power.  More  Avillinglj^  and  further  in  spiritual 
things  will  the  people  folloAV  the  pastor  who  takes 
a  helpful  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their  ma- 
terial aft'airs. 

If,  however,  the  country  pastor  does  nothing  more 
during  Community  Service  Week  than  improve  the 
church  buildings  and  premises  where  he  preaches, 
the  State-wide  effort  will  be  amjjly  Avorth-Avhile. 
Let  the  congregation  spend  a  day  at  the  church ; 
there  Avill  perhaps  be  plenty  for  the  men  and  boys 
to  do  on  tlie  outside,  and  for  the  women  and  girls 
to  do  within  the  building.  Clear  the  premises  of 
rubbish ;  cut  down  the  weeds,  briars,  and  useless 
shrubs;  trim  up  the  shaggj^  trees  and  set  out  others 
as  needed;  see  that  the  Avinter's  Avood  or  coal  is 
laid  in  and  under  cover;  put  the  graveyard  in 
order;  make  the  church  and  its  environs  beautiful 
and  attractive.  And  let  the  house  itself  be  neat 
and  comely :  all  AvindoAv  panes  in  place  and  Avashed 
church  buildings  and  premises  Avhere  he  preaches, 
clean;  lamps  cleaned  and  filled;  floor  scrubbed; 
cobwebs  brushed  aAvay  and  dust  remoA'ed ;  pews  in 
repair,  in  place,  and  dusted;  books  and  Sunday-, 
school  literature  kept  in  position ;  pulpit  furniture 
arranged  and  kept  in  good  order.  In  short,  make 
the  House  of  God  the  neatest,  comfortablest.  and 
most  attractive  place  in  the  entire  community  so 
that  in  the  dead  of  Avinter  and  in  the  Avorst  of 
Aveather  those  Avho  can  get  to  church  will  find  it 
the  cheeriest  spot  in  the  Avhole  neighborhood.  The 
preacher  can  preach  better  and  the  people  can  pray 
better  in  a  comfortable  sanctuary  than  they  can 
in   a    cold,    forbidding,    and    dilapidated    structure. 

The  country  pastor  has  been  a  great  blessing 
to  the  country  community  in  the  past;  but  he  can 
and,  Ave  belicA^e,  will  be  an  even  greater  blessing  in 
the  future. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY  PROGRAM. 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
has  designated  Friday,  December  4,  as  "North  Caro- 
lina Day.""  The  time  comes  this  year  during  the 
period  set  apart  by  Governor  Craig  as  "Community 
Service  Week",  and  on  the  day  knoAvn  as  "School 
and  Neighborhood  Improvement  Day."  The  com- 
mitee  on  Community  Service  Week,  of  Avhich  Mr. 
Clarence  Poe  is  Chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Crosby  is 
Secretary,  has  prepared  a  bulletin  to  be  used  by"  all 
teachers,  and  other  citizens  in  obserA'ing  Community 
Service  Week,  and  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  published  the  bulletin  to  take  the  place  of 
the  usual  North  Carolina  Day  program.  In  fact,  it 
becomes  this  year  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program. 
The  bulletin  may  be  obtained  from  your  County 
Superintendent. 
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HOW  THE  COMMUNITY  LEAGUE  CAN  HELP 


By  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  President  North  Car 

"What  are  yon  going  to  do  when  you  are  grown?" 
was  asked  of  a  bright  eight  year  old.  "I'm  going 
to  be  a  circus  clown  and  make  everybody  have  a 
good  time",  was  the  novel  answer.  The  communi- 
ty league  has  been  started  in  North  Carolina  to 
make  everybody  have  a  good  time  by  helping  his 
neighbor  and  his   community. 

The  organization  is  simple.  A  given  area  for 
community  work  is  selected.  A  president  and  other 
officers  are  elected.  The  Avork  is  divided  into  classes 
and  the  work  of  each  class  is  looked  after  by  a  com- 
mittee and  all  these  committees  are  grouped  under 
a  central  executive  committee.  The  nmin  commit- 
tees are  as  follows  :  Sanitary  ;  increasing  production  ; 
co-operative  buying  and  selling  and  all  co-operative 
plans;  educational;  social  and  recreative;  moral. 
Other  committees  are  added  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  individual  community. 

In  what  ways  can  such  leagues  aid  the  community  ? 
Many  answers  to  the  question  will  at  once  occur  to 
every  reader.    Let  me  try  to  emphasize  a  few  points. 

First,  in  the  progressive  work  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  State  and  the  nation,  it  is  always  easy 
to  reach  some  people  who  are  ready  for  progress. 
It  is  always  hard  to  get  others  to  take  an  interest 
in  new  things.  When  a  community  is  organized  of 
course  the  more  progressive  carry  the  less  progres- 
sive with  them  in  every  advance.  This  can  de  done 
only  through  organization.  A  man's  neighbors  can 
lead  him  when  nobody  else  can. 

Second,  an  organization  has  of  course  powers  that 
an  individual  can  never  have.     When  a  community 
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organizes,  it  gives  its  officers  and  its  committees  au- 
thority to  do  things  tli,at  would  be  resented  if  an 
individual  tried  to  do  them.  Forward  movements 
on  any  large  scale  can  succeed  only  through  an  ef- 
ficient organization's  power  and  skill. 

Third,   such   an   organization    puts   each    commit-' 
tee  on  its  mettle  to  do  something  for  the  community, 
and  gives  a  healthful  outlet  for  individual   energy 
and  zeal. 

Fourth,  it  brings  good-fi>llowship  and  nearness  to 
neighbor,  awakens  pride  in  the  community,  brings 
healthful  emulations,  and  needed  co-operation.  It 
develops- in  the  young  people  a  sense  of  service  and 
adds  to  their  happiness  by  providing  avenues  of 
rightful  pleasures. 

Fifth,  such  leagues  will  serve  as  disseminators  for 
all  information  gathered  by  rural  surveys,  by  ex- 
periments in  the  counties  and  in  the  State,  and  bj' 
other  associations  engaged  in  similar  work.  They 
win  be  a  permanent  official  channel  through  which 
the  agricultural  workers  of  the  State  can  link  the 
county  and  the  State  forces. 

All  the  official,  agricultural,  educational,  and  sani- 
tary agencies  of  the  State  will  and  are  co-operating 
in  an  endeavor  to  make  these  leagues  of  most  ser- 
vice. Men  and  women,  experienced  and  successful 
in  many  lines,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  community 
that  is  ready  for  organization.  Help  for  the  com- 
mittees too  can  always  be  had  by  application  to 
the  proper  aiithorities.  Speakers,  demonstrators, 
rural  workers,  are  all  ready  to  help  in  this  specific 
work. 


THE  MUD  TAX-AN  ENORMOUS  BURDEN  ON  OUR  PEOPLE 

By  Joseph   Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist. 


One  of  the  constitutional  amendments  that  is  to 
be  voted  upon  in  November  relates  to  taxation,  and 
there  seems  to  be  some  opposition  to  it.  Wh.y  there 
should  be,  I  cannot  understand,  because  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  needed  in  North  Carolina  today,  it  is 
R  revision  of  our  methods  of  assesment  and  rais- 
ing of  revenue.  While  the  amendment  suggested 
does  not  give  all  that  is  to  be  desired  along  this 
line,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  over  what  we 
have,  and  will,  I  believe,  in  the  end,  lead  to  a  very 
satisfactory  and  equitable  form  of  taxation. 

There  is  one  tax  that  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  paying  that  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  and  yet  it  is  the 
heaviest  tax  that  the  people  of  this  State  are  paying 
today;  it  is  the  mud,  or  bad  road  tax.  Many  of 
our  counties  have  already  realized  the  immensity 
of  this  tax,  and  have  for  many  years  been  build- 
ing good  roads  and  trying  to  relieve  their  people 
of  this  burden.  Other  counties  have  not  yet  made 
any  start  at  all  in  good  road  construction,  and  their 
people  are  still  paying  this  enormous  tax.  This 
tax  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  our 
people  have  realized  how  much  it  is  and  what  their 
proportionate  part  of  it  is.  At  the  present  time  I 
bielieVe  it  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  the  mud 


tax   levied   and   collected   in   North    Carolina    is   at 
least  ten  million  dollars  per  year. 

The  farmers  are  paying  the  larger  percentage  of 
this  tax,  but  every  one  in  the  State  is  directly  or 
indirectly  payng  a  part  of  it.  It  costs  many  times 
more  to  bring  the  products  of  the  rural  sections  to 
the  railroad  than  it  does  to  transport  these  pro- 
ducts on  the  railroads  to  their  points  of  consump- 
tion ;  in  fact,  I  believe  I  would  be  safe  in  saying 
that  it  costs  more  to  get  the  surplus  farm  products 
of  this  State  to  the  railroad  station  or  lacol  makets 
than  it  costs  to  operate  all  the  railroads  in  the 
State. 

Let  us  consider  the  mud  or  bad  road  tax  of  the 
person  who  lives  in  a  rural  section  of  the  State 
where  there  are  no  good  roads.  A  man  who  owns 
$1,000  woi'th  of  property  usually  has  a  team  of  two 
horses  or  mules.  Say  this  man  lives  five  miles  from 
market,  and  makes  one  trip  a  week  during  the  year. 
He  usually  makes  more  than  this.  In  going  to 
market  over  the  present  system  of  roads  he  can 
only  haul  one-half  to  one-fourth  the  amount  which 
he  can  haul  over  a  good  road.  It  takes  him  from 
one  to  three  hours  longer  to  go  and  return  from 
market  than  it  would  over  a  good  road ;  so  that  on 
each  trip  we  will  say  he  loses  three  hours  of  him- 
self and  team  in  going  to  market,  and  carries  only 
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half  a  load.  Thus  he  would  have  to  make  two  trips 
in  order  to  get  the  amount  to  market  which  he 
could  carry  over  a  good  road  with  one  trip,  and  on 
the  two  trips  he  would  lose  six  hours.  Now  any 
man  and  team  is  worth  at  least  thirty  cents  an 
hour.  Then,  sis  hours  lost,  a/t  thirty  cents  an 
hour,  is  $1.80.  which  each  farmer  practically  loses 
in  each^  trip  when  he  mai-kets  his  produce.  Aver- 
■  aging  his  trips  during  the  year  at  fifty-two  would 
make  this  tax  to  bad  roads  $93.60.  which  is  about 
what  the  average  farmer,  paying  tax  on  $1,000 
worth  of  property,  loses  during  the  year  in  actual 
time  of  himself  and  his  team  and  loss  of  time  in 
not  being  able  to  carry  a  full  load;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wear  and  tear  on  his  team  and  harness  and 
vehicles.  In  addition  there  is  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  church  when  desired,  the  im- 
possibility of  his  children  reaching  school  regularly. 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  carrying  on  the 
social  intercourse  which  is  necessary  to  the  life  of 
every  human  being. 

Another  tax  he  pays  to  bad  roads  is  that  in  case 
of  severe  illness  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  doctor  in  any  reasonable  time,  so  that  his 
family  is  constantly  running  a  risk  of  losing  their 
lives  in  cases  of  emergencv  because  of  the  physical 


impossibility  of  securing  a  physician  within  a  rea- 
sonable Time.  All  these  latter  phases  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Some  are  paying  more  and  some  less  than  the  case 
cited  above,  but  all  that  live  in  sections  with  no 
good  roads  are  paying  a  very  large  road  tax. 

Because  we  do  not  happen  to  be  paying  this  tax 
in  actual  money,  we  fail  to  realize  that  we  are 
losing  this  amount  each  j^ear ;  yet,  it  is  coming  out 
of  our  time  and  out  of  the  net  earnings  to  our  farm, 
and,  in  reality,  out  of  our  pocket. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  enormous  mud  tax 
cannot  be  reduced  and  practically  wiped  out,  if 
the  State  will  first  pass  a  law  making  it  possible 
for  the  State  Highway  Department  to  give  to  the 
counties  and  townships  of  the  State  adequate  engi- 
neering assistance  in  connection  with  their  road 
work,  and  if  the  people  of  the  communities  will  get 
together  and  decide  that  they  will  have  good  roads. 
There  is  no  community  which  can  afford  not  to  have 
good  roads,  and  there  is  no  community  in  North 
Carolina  so  poor  but  what  it  can  have  a  system  of 
good  roads  if  the  people  in  the  community  simply 
make  up  their  minds  that  they  are  going  to  have 
them. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  THROUGH  THE  FARM  LIFE  SCHOOL 


First  Year  of  the  Craven  Farm-Life  School. 

S.  IM.  Brinson. 

Last  year  was  the  school's  first  year  and  our  ex- 
pectation was  more  than  realized.  The  capacity  of 
our  dormitory  was  taxed  to  accommodate  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  course  of  study  and  the  character  of 
instruction    were    distinctly    helpful. 

In  addition  to  the  class-room  work  the_  students 
do  practical  work  upon  the  farm  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  teachers. 

The  boys  were  taught  by  practical  demonstration 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  how  to  con- 
duct fertilizer  experiments  and  the  different  methods 
of  cultivating  and  growing  of  crops. 

Farm  carpentry  occupies  two  periods  of  labora- 
tory work  each  week  and  its  need  is  so  apparent  tliat 
the  farmers  appreciate  it  greatly. 

The  work  of  the  domestic  science  department  is 
under  the  direction  of  IMiss  Elizabeth  ]\Ioore.  former- 
ly of  the  Cook  County.  (111.)  Cooking  Sehool._ 

The  girls  are  being  trained  for  efficiency  in  home 
management.  The  principles  of  healthful  and  eco- 
nomic cooking  are  stressed.  This  course  includes 
the  study  of  the  composition,  preparation  and  uses 
of  different  foods,  canning,  preserving,  care  of  the 
house,  sewing,  etc. 

In  order  to  be  of  wider  service  to  the  people,  the 
teachers  of  this  school — through  a  system  of  exten- 
sion work — are  reaching  every  section  of  the  county. 
The  work  of  the  corn  club  boys  and  the  canning 
girls  is  directed  from  this  school.  The  teachers_  of 
the  school  lend  their  aid  to  every  movement  making 
for  the  uplift  of  the  people  in  every  section  of  the 
county.  Lectures  are  delivered  where  desired  and 
practically  every  home  in  the  county,  by  a  system 
of  visitation,  is  brought  into  intimate  touch  with 
this  school  and  its  various  activities. 

The  Farm-life  School  answers  an  urgent  demand. 
It  lias  a  splendid  mission  and  it  should  be  held  true 
to  it. 


Lillington  Farm-Life  School 
By  J.  D.  Ezzell. 

The  Lillington  Farm-life  School  is  open,  without 
tuition,  to  all  children  of  Harnett  County  of  school 
age  and  sufficient  preparation  to  enter,  and  to  all 
public  school  teachers  of  Harnett  County. 

The  new  brick  school  building  which  is  now  being 
erected,  will  be  up-to-date  in  every 'particular.  There 
will  be  large,  well  lighted  and  furnished  class  rooms, 
a  library,  offices  for  the  superintendent  and  teachers, 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories  and  an  assembly 
hall.  Equipment  will  be  provided  for  the  experi- 
ments in  agricultural  science,  domestic  science,  phys- 
ics and  chemistry. 

Within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  buildings  the 
school  owns  a  ten  acre  tract  of  land.  On  it  are  to 
be  demonstrated  the  principles  of  agriculture  taught 
in  the  class-room.  One  or  two  acres  of  the  farm 
are  to  be  planted  in  fruit  trees,  grapes,  dewberries, 
etc. ;  and  another  part  is  to  serve  as  a  vegetable 
garden,  thus  securing  practice  in  horticulture,  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  the  school  with  vege- 
tables, and  in  time,  with  fruit.  The  remainder  will 
be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  staple  crops  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Experimental  Station,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  ex- 
perimental plots  of  clover  crops,  etc.  In  time  the 
school  hopes  to  own  some  thoroughbred  live  stock, 
that  it  may  demonstrate  to  the  students  the  benefits 
which  accrue  to  a  farm  from  such  proprietorship. 

The  farm  will  be  equipped  with  a  barrel  sprayer 
outfit  for  spraying  fruit  trees,  a  knapsack  sprayer 
for  tobacco,  and  a  Babcock  Milk  Tester  for  testing 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  milk.  All  of  these 
are  to  be  used  in  the  practical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, and  in  the  agricultural  extension  work. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  school  will  acquire  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  the  agricultural  implements  used 
in  preparing  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting the  crops  adapted  to  the  soil  of  the  county. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  GOOD  LEADERSHIP  AND  WHAT  HAS  BEEN 

ACCOMPLISHED 


I.— MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS  IN  HARNETT 
COUNTY. 

By  J.  D.  Ezzell. 

We  organized  a  moonlight  school  in  District  No. 
4,  Grove  Township,  during  the  last  school  tenn.  The 
county  superintendent  requested  the  principal,  ilr. 
Ralvin  McLeod,  to  invite  the  grown-up  people  out. 
The  invitation  had  no  age  limit.  "We  met  with  them 
and  explained  the  meaning  of  the  school.  All  per- 
sons (38)  were  willing  and  eager  to  enroll,  mothers, 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  The  oldest  pupil  was 
sixty-five  year  of  age. 

Reading,  writing,  spelling  and  simple  numbers 
was  the  kind  of  work  to  do — these  to  alternate  on 
each  night  of  the  school. 

Tlie  school  was  a  success.  We  had  no  age  limit, 
and  sometimes  three  generations  were  represented 
in  the  same  room.  I  give  below  the  copy  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  one  of  the  older  pupils  who  has  just 
learned  to  write. 

The  interest  kept  up  until  the  close  of  the  regular 
school  term.     The  only  complaint  or  regrets  about 


illiteracy  in  the  county.     The  teachers  will  readily 
and  willingly  respond  to  the  work. 

Tliis  is  an  experiment  in  North  Carolina,  l)ut  with 
well-regulated  plans  and  enough  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers,  will  not 
only  reduce  adult  illiteracy,  but  will  cause  parents 
and  others  to  take  greater  interest  in  our  schools. 


II.— TWO  EXAMPLES  OF  FINE  LEADERSHIP. 

By  E.  E.  Baleomb. 

The  feacher  in  the  rural  school  must  be  a  real 
community  leader.  If  the  teacher  is  properly  trained 
she  will  k-now  how  to  reach  the  people  in  a  tactful 
way.  to  improve  the  school-house  and  the  school 
gi'ouuds.  One  way  for  the  teacher  to  interest  the 
childi-en  and  the  aprents  is  by  preparing  and  serv- 
ing something  warm  with  the  children's  cold  lunch. 

The  teacher  can  interest  the  children  in  a  little 
cooking  by  adding  something  to  the  warm  lunch 
idea.  An  excellent  new  book  for  teachers,  "The 
Kural  .School",  by  Coutler  and  Stone,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing details  of  a  noon  lunch  in  a  one  room  rural 
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the  school  was  that  it  did  not  begin  with  the  regular 
term.  We  hope  to  organize  many  night  schools 
throughout  the  county  this  winter  and  spring.  In 
this   way,   we   may    reduce   considerably   the    adult 


school :  ' '  Sometime  before  noon  two  girls  went  into 
a  little  room  and  started  the  noon  dish,  which  for 
that  day  was  vegetable  soup.  Just  before  the  close 
for  noon,  these  same  two  girls,  without  auv  direc- 
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tion  from  the  teaelier,  vrent  and  finished  preparing      domestic  economy  program.    Each  one  did  his  share 
their  hot  dish  for  the  noon  meal.  When  school  was      and  took  his  turn.    When  plaj'  time  came,  there  were 
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A  LESSON  IX  READING  WITH  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER  AS  THE  TEXT — THREE  GENERATIONS. 


dismissed,  eaeli  cliild  got  his  lunch  basket,  found 
his  place  to  eat.  took  from  liis  basket  a  pai^er  nap- 
kin and  spread  it  upon  the  desk.  On  this  he  ]ilaced 
his  lunch,  using  his  napkin  as  a  tablecloth.  He  also 
proA'ided  himself  with  a  small  doily  on  which  to  set 
a  dish  of  hot  soup.  Two  girls  served  the  hot  soup, 
and  all  sat  and  ate  like  a  large  fanaily. " 

This  gave  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  tactfully 
suggest  topics  for  conversation,  drop  a  hint  on  table- 
manners  and  make  suggestions  for  a  cold  luncli. 
which  should  be  both  inexpensive  and  healthful. 


games  and  plaj's,  in  which  both  teacher  and  pupils 
took  a  lively  interest. 

Twice   a   month  the   mothers  met,   and  with  the 
teacher,  studied  some  good  book  on  child  study." 


Another  Good  Example  Comes  From  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

"Mrs.  Emily  K.  Hoelcel  has  been  able,  through 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  hard  work,  to  accomplish 
many  things  usually  thought  to  be  impossible  in 
a  one-teacher  school. 

The  mind  of  the  good  teacher  is  of  the  same 
type  as  that  of  the  general.  It  marshalls  the  troops 
and  finds  a  place  and  work  for  each  one.  In  this 
school  no  one  was  idle.  The  little  people  had  seat 
work  in  the  direction  of  which  the  teaelier  was  as- 
sited  by  older  pupils.  They,  in  their  turn,  did 
some  kind  of  hand  work,  basketry,  sewing,  do- 
mestic science,  manual  training,  or  helped  with  the 
care  and  mangement  of  the  school-house. 

The  school  board  paid  the  school  for  doing  the 
janitor's  work,  and  the  nioue.y  went  into  the  pupils' 
fund.  With  this  money  and  that  obtained  from  en- 
tertainments, the  oil  stove,  oil  and  some  of  the 
untesils  for  the  domestic  science  classes  were  pur- 
chased. Sweeping,  dusting,  building  of  fires,  fetch- 
ing  of  water,   etc.,   were   closely   linked   with   the 


These  accounts  of  what  have  been  accomplished 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  prove  that  the 
effort  to  make  the  school  the  center  from  which 
eminate,  inspiration  for  civic  and  social  uplift  is 
''not  the  deam  of  an  enthusiasts  nor  the  story  of 
a  fluent  writer. ' ' 

With  the  school  as  the  starting  point  the  teach- 
er's influence  should  extend  to  the  Avhole  neigh- 
borhood. 

As  Dr.  Cubberly  says  in  his  inspiring  book,  ' '  Rural 
Life  and  Education",  "If  our  rural  teachers  are 
really  to  serve,  if  our  rural  schools  are  to  be  re- 
directed and  made  vital,  and  if  the  school  is  to 
assume  the  position  almost  everywhere  open  to  it 
and  become  the  social  center  for  the  community 
life,  a  new  type  of  leadership  must  be  developed 
in  our  rural  teachers." 


When  six  normal  school  professors  at  Fresno, 
Cal.,  found  it  was  going  to  cost  $207  to  install  the 
new  play  apparatus  on  the  normal  school  grounds, 
they  got  together  and  did  it  themselves  at  at  otal 
cost  of  $2.5. 


A  series  of  meetings  for  vocational  discussion 
in  the  Abilene,  Kansas,  High  School  promises  to 
develop  into  a  Vocational  Club.  The  boys  of  the 
school  listen  to  representative  men  in  different  fields 
of  work  tell  of  the  requirements  and  rewards  of 
their  particular  kind  of  work. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  THROUGH  ASSOCIATIONS  OR  CLUB  WORK 

ceeded  her  not  only  in  this  school  district  but  in 
othei-  school  districts  in  the  State"? 

The  good  of  the  Betterment  Association  from  the 
social,  the  civic,  the  community  value,  conld  each 
have  a  separate  article. 

Will  you  stimulate  Betterment  spirit  in  you  com- 


THE   BETTERMENT   ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  Mai'y  Owen   Graham. 

The  Betterment  Associations  in  this  State  have 
lived  up  to  their  name  and  have  done  just  what  it 
signifies,  bettered  school  conditions.  The  scope  of 
the  Association  extends  not  only  in  the  schools,  but 
also  in  the  community.  The  community  and  the 
school  are  one. 

Some  of  the  most  inspiring,  vital  work  of  our  pres- 
ent State  educational  administration  has  been  that 
of  the  Betterment  Association. 

The  work  demands  a  leader.  The  best  condition 
is  that  this  leader  be  a  man  or  woman  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  generally  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
inspire  this  leadership.  One  of  the  best  features  of 
these  Associations  is  that  their  membership  is  not 
contined  to  the  men  and  women,  but  also  embraces 
the  boys  and  girls. 

The  Asssociatiou"s  influence  is  not  contined  to  its 
own  district,  but  it  is  touched  by  three,  or  four,  or 
six  districts.  These  all  feel  the  impetus  of  the  Bet- 
terment spirit  alive  at  their  side.  Nothing  so  ap- 
peals to  the  average  North  Carolina  man  or  woman 
as  the  appeal  of  their  son  or  daughter  that  they 
have  equal  chance  with  some  other  boy  or  girl.  Let 
them  know  that  a  school  house  well  built  is  only  the 
beginning,  and  that  patent  desks  is  not  the  end  of 
their  desires, — that  shades,  curtains,  coolers,  indi- 
vidual drinking  cups,  maps,  a  globe,  a  dictionary, 
are  not  luxuries,  but  absolute  necessities,  and  they 
will  furnish  work  and  money  to  put  them  there. 
The  original  library  may  easily  be  added  to  by  a 
supplementary  library, — a  set  of  text  books  for  the 
teachers'  use  and  copies  of  one  of  two  papers  also. 
The  beautifying  of  the  school  grounds  and  also  of 
the  interior  of  the  school  house  has  a  beautifying 
power  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  in  the  school. 
The  attention  necessary  to  the  sanitary  care  of  the 
home  and  school  is  also  a  function  of  these  Asso- 
ciations. A  special  tax  election  is  often  an  out- 
growth of  Betterment  work. 

I  believe  I  can  say  without  thought  of  contradic- 
tion that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars  are 
wasted  every  summer  because  our  school  houses  arc 
not  looked  after  during  the  time  they  are  vacant. 
You  could  go  into  many  and  see  evidences  of  some 
teacher  having  been  there  who  was  interested  in 
improving  the  school  etpiipment.  During  vacation, 
or  since  her  leaving  for  another  school,  the  globe, 
maps,  dictionary,  etc.,  have  been  almost  destroyed. 
The  community  sees  that  lock  and  key  protects  the 
house,  that  the  equipment  and  the  library  are  cared 
for  during  the  vacation.  The  school  and  the  com- 
munity are  one.  So  you  see  it  is  an  economic  prop- 
osition. 

A  few  months  ago  I  went  into  a  new  district  to 
help  in  forming  a  Betterment  Association.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  much  about  one.  F'inally  one  lady 
told  of  such  an  organization  she  had  belonged  to  in 
an  adjoining  county.  She  told  of  the  good  times 
they  had  had,  of  the  school  equipment  they  had 
bought,  etc.;  and  then  she  said,  "B^it  since  Miss 
Edna  went  away  no  teacher  has  taken  any  interest 
in  Betterment  work!"  How  many  of  our  teachers 
are  like  Miss  Edna?     Are  you  one  of  those  who  suc- 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  FAIRS. 

By  C.  C.  Wright. 

As  Friday,  December  4  has  been  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  as  School  and  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Day  in  the  series  of  meeting  to  be 
held  during  Community  Service  Week,  and  as  this 
day  has  been  set  apart  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  be  observed  as  North  Caro- 
lina Day  in  every  public  school  district  throughout 
the  State,  it  would  be  an  opportune  time  to  hold  the 
(innual  district  school  fair. 

The  State  Board  of  Agricidture  at  its  semi-an- 
luial  meeting  in  December  of  last  year  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  which  provided  for  an  ai)pro- 
jn'iation  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  given  to  the 
first  1eu  counties  of  the  State  applying  for  it — fifty 
dolhirs  to  each  county  to  be  usee!  in  stimulating  lo- 
cal 01'  district  school  fairs.  Ten  of  these  school  fairs 
may  be  held  in  each  county  during  each  semi-annual 
[leriod  with  an  api)ropriation  from  the  State  of  five 
dollars,  or  five  may  be  held  with  an  appropriation 
of  ten  dollars  to  each  one.  This  is  a  matter  of  de- 
tail to  be  worked  out  by  the  school  authorities  in 
the  several  counties  where  these  fairs  are  held.  This 
appropriation  to  the  schools  is  conditioned  on  the 
district  raising  a  like  amount,  the  whole  to  be  given 
foi-  the  best  exhibits  of  agricultural  ))roducts  grown 
in  the  community  where  held. 

The  North  Carolina  Farmers"  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  Ihrough  its  State  Council  in  a  meet- 
ing recentl.v  lifKl  in  Raleigh  nmde  an  appropria- 
tion to  this  exhibit  work  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
badges  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  exhibits  shown  at 
tiiese  fairs.  Not  only  are  these  to  be  given  to  the 
agricultural  exhibits  Init  to  the  best  display  of  dairy 
ami  pantry  products,  in  a  word  any  meritorious  ex- 
hibit of  things  produced  on  the  farm  or  made  in  the 
home  may  enter  for  these  premiums. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  teachers  and  the  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  State  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  boys  and  girls  to  this  work  as  early 
as  possible,  and  iirge  and  encourage  them  to  be- 
gin the  collecting  and  the  i^reparation  of  suitable 
nmterial  for  these  exhibits.  Let  the  Local  Cnions 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  State  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  local  school  fairs  1o  assist  the  teachers 
and  tlie  school  commiteemen  in  the  prosecution  of 
Ibis  work. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  North 
('arolina  Farmei-s'  Union  have  made  these  appro- 
priations with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  study  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  and  the  progressive  citizens 
living  in  the  communities  where  these  may  be  held 
should  endeavor  to  make  these  occasions  count  for 
something  worth  while  in  the  community  life.  They 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to 
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make-  these   a   success   and   to   aid   in   popularizing 
the  movement. 

Applications  for  the  appropriation  oft'ered  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  made  through 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  for 
the  donation  made  by  the  Farmers'  Union  ,to  Mr,  E. 
C.  Faires,  Secretary-Treasurer,  at  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 
The  application  for  the  latter  should  be  made  direct 
from  the  local  school  authorities  to  Mr.  Faires. 


"BOYS' CORN  CLUBS.  " 

By  T.  E.  Browne. 

The  other  day  on  driving  up  to  the  house  of 
Guitou  Lomas  of  Eiehmoud  County,  a  corn  club 
boy.  I  foiuid  an  acre  of  corn  there  upon  a  sand  hill 
farm  which  bids  fair  to  make  one  hundred  bushels. 
A  very  severe  drought  had  visited  that  section  and 
most  of  the  boys  had  reported  small  yields.  But 
this  boy  was  not  to  be  downed.  When  the  drought 
began  to  damage  his  corn  he  looked  around  for  a 
chance  to  save  it.  There  was  a  small  stream  a  short 
distance  from  his  contest  acre.  He  damned  this 
stream,  dug  a  new  channel  and  turned  the  Avater 
across  his  corn  patch.  By  taking  advantage  of  this 
natural  resource  and  irrigating  his  acre,  he  won 
the  first  prize  offered  by  "The  Sand  Hills  Farmers' 
Association",  and  will  attend  the  State  Fair  with  all 
expenses  paid.  What  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
life  ? 

It  is  such  instances  as  the  above  that  makes  us 
know  the  corn  club  work  is  doing  more  than  to 
teach  the  boys  the  best  methods  of  farming,  and  to 
show  the  world  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  our 
Southern  soil  when  cultivated  intelligently.  The 
boys'  clubs  are  kindling  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  thousands  of  our  country  boys  a  spark  of  hope 
and  ambition,  and  making  them  feel  that  they  do 
amount  to  something  in  lite  after  all.  When  a  boy 
of  twelve  or  tiftteen  years  of  age  can  grow  seventy- 
iive  or  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  where 
his  father  has  been  growing  only  twenty  and  thirty 
bushels,  he  can  and  will  make  himself  felt  in  his  com- 
munity and  his  State. 

One  of  the  noblest  aims  of  the  movement  is  to 
give  our  boj-s  a  stronger  and  more  abiding  faith  in 
themselves,  in  their  surroundings,  and  in  men. 

There  are  nearly  five  thousand  boys  iu  the  clubs 
of  North  Carolina.  We  should  have  ten  thousand 
and  would  if  the  teachers  and  school  folks,  together 
with  the  demonstrating  agents  would  just  realize 
what  this  movement  means,  and  connect  it  up  with 
the  public  schools.  We  must  admit  that  the  school 
teacher  has  the  key  to  the  situation. 


POULTRY  CLUBS. 


By  C.  B.  Ross. 

The  Boys"  and  Girls'  Poultry  Clubs  which  are  be- 
ing organized  in  North  Carolina  are  making  great 
progress  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Girl's  Can- 
ning Clubs  and  the  Bo.ys'  Corn  Clubs.  As  the  clubs 
are  organized  largely  through  the  schools  much  de- 
pends on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  and  the  in- 
terest she  is  willing  to  take  in  this  particular  club 
work.  It  is  easy  to  have  the  children  become  in- 
terested in  poultry  if  they  can  only  receive  the  prop- 


er  encouragement    and   this    must    come    from    the 
teacher  and  parents. 

Now  that  the  State  requires  agriculture  to  be 
taught  in  the  rural  schools,  nearly  all  the  teachers 
are  anxious  to  have  agricultural  clubs  started  in 
their  schools  as  it  is  a  great  help  to  them,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  a  majoi'ity  of  our  teachers  are 
too  glad  to  help  along  this  good  work. 

I  want  to  ask  all  teachers  in  the  schools  where 
Poultry  Clubs  have  been  organized,  to  especially 
help  and  encourage  the  bo.ys  and  girls  with  their 
essay  on  "Poultry  Mangement",  which  must  be 
prepared  bj'  all  members.  The  child  can  receive 
credit  two  or  three  time  for  this  work  as  the  teacher 
can  count  it  as  part  of  the  work  i  nEnglish  and 
grade  it  in  accordance  with  her  rules  of  Rhetoric  and 
Composition;  she  may  then  consider  it  as  part  of 
the  child's  agricultural  work;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  turn  it  over  to  the  State  Agent  of  Poultry 
Clubs,  who  will  grade  it  in  accordance  with  his  rules 
and  regulations. 


PIG  CLUBS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

By  J.  D.  MeVean,  North  Carolina  Agriculture  Ex- 
periment Station. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in 
co-operation  viith  the  Animal  Industry  Division  pi 
the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  is  organiz- 
ing Pig  Clubs  in  every  county.  Boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  years  are  eligi- 
ble for  membership.  These  clubs  are  very  similar  to 
the  Corn  Clubs  with  which  the  pupils  are  already 
familiar.  Each  member  is  to  raise  one  or  more  pigs 
according  to  free  instructions  and  when  possible  to 
exhibit  it  or  them  at  either  or  both  the  local  Coun- 
ty Fair  or  the  State  Fair,  where  very  desirable 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  individuals  and 
lots  in  the  various  classes.  Pig  Clubs  are  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Corn  Clubs  and  a  step  in  advance  in 
educational  lines  in  that  by  means  of  them,  Corn 
Club  members  and  other  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
the  advantages  and  the  possible  results  of  market- 
ing their  corn,  along  with  pasture  and  forage  crops, 
to  live  stock.  Pigs  are  chosen  as  a  form  of  live 
stock  best  suited  since  a  pig  requires  the  invest- 
ment of  little  capital,  gives  quick  returns  and  good 
profits,  and  at  the  same  time,  can  be  cared  for 
readily   and   easily. 

The  first  prize  pig  at  the  Louisiana  State  Fair  in 
1912  was  owned  and  shown  by  a  Pig  Club  boy.  He 
refused  $75.00  for  his  pig  and  later  sold  $85.00 
worth  of  pigs  from  her  first  litter.  In  1913  there 
were  120  prize  pigs  shown  at  the  same  Fair  by  club 
members.  Some  members  are  starting  a  bank  ac- 
count with  which  to  pay  for  their  college  educa- 
tion. 

Pig  Clubs,  instead  of  being  a  joke  are  a  sane, 
serious,  and  practical  work,  teeming  with  possibili- 
ties potentialities.  The  Clubs  are  very  similar  to 
the  "Corn  Clubs",  as  regards  age  limits  of  the 
boys,  organization,  etc.  They  are  supplementary  in 
that  they  carry  the  members  one  step  iu  advance 
in  educational  lines  by  teaching  the  principles  of 
live  stock  farming  and  the  advantages  not  only  in 
soil  fertility,  but  also  in  financial  gains,  of  market- 
ing the  corn  or  farm-grown  grains  along  with  pas- 
ture and  forage  crops  to  live  stock  (as  represented 
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by  the  pigs  whieli  are  chosen  because  a  pig  re- 
quires small  investiuent  of  capital,  gives  quick  re- 
turns and  good  protits  and  can  be  readily  cared 
for  by  children  of  school  age.)  Pig  Clubs  appeal 
to  many  boys  and  girls,  ^vho  are  indifferent  to  the 


call  of  other  clubs;  and  experience  shows  that  these 
Pig  Clubs  are  often  the  medium  through  which  a 
teacher  is  able  to  establish  a  point  of  contact  with  a 
student  who  has  been  unreached  and  untouclied  b\- 
all  olhi'r  efforts  of  the  teacher. 


HOW  THE  CANNING  CLUB  GIRL  MARKETS  HER  PRODUCT 

Mrs.   Jane    S.    ilcKimmon.    Agent    in  ( 'h;ii'i;c  ol' (iirls"  Demoiistration  Work. 


The  work  in  the  Girl's  Canning  Club  of  Xortli 
Carolina  for  the  past  year  has  been  mainly  stand- 
ardization of  products,  and  the  marketing  of  those 
products. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  sell  one  time  if  the  price 
attractive,  but  to  keep  a  market,  not  only  the  price 
but  the  standard  must  give  satisfaction.  So  well 
do  we  realize  this  that  every  eft'ort  is  used  to  en- 
list the  club  girl's  interest  in  the  securing  a  uni- 
formily  fine  product.  Country  agents  hold  uj)  to 
them  the  wonderfully  beautiful  packs  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  exhibited  by  the  first  class  commercial 
houses,  and  are  teaching  them  to  pack  in  the  same 
nuinner. 

Out  of  the  twenty-five  counties  sending  exhibits 
to  the  State  Fair  this  year,  there  was  only  one 
that  did  not  show  its  training  in  commercial  pack- 
ing. 

The  beautifully  layered  peaches  and  thi'  synie- 
trical  rows  of  tigs  and  cherries  together  with  tin'  -wi'll 
packed  vegetables,  made  a  line  impression  on  the 
general  public.  Indeed  the  buyers  for  big  coiii- 
mecial  houses  were  most  kind  in  their  commend;r 
tions. 

An  order  has  come  to  one  of  our  counties  frt}m 
the  representative  of  perhaps  the  largest  fiiiicy  gro- 
cery in  the  country.  After  examining  the  work  of 
the  girls,  he  said  he  had  never  seen  more  beautiful 
packs  of  figs,  peaches  and  pears,  and  would  like 
to  place  with  them  an  order  for  a  car  load  of  figs.  So 
the  little  Anson  County  Supervisor  Avho  has  given 
her  time,  energy  and  strenth  in  teaching  her  girls 
commercial  standard,  this  order  comes  contirming 
lier  good  work  and  setting  her  clubs  on  such  a 
secure  financial  basis,  that  she  feel  justified  in  or- 
dering in  quantities  all  the  jars  and  supplies  for  a 
big  year's  work. 

To  secure  a  high  and  uniform  standard  we  havi' 
adopted  the  following  regulations: 

.  The  girl's  name  and  address  must  be  placed 
on  everj'  can  label. 

2.  The  standard  weight  of  contents  stamped  on  all 
cans  by  County  Agent. 

3.  Ripe,  well  colored  fruit  only  to  be  canned. 

4.  The  use  of  standard  receipes  only. 

We  feel  that  a  girl  is  not  willing  to  place  her  name 
on  a  label  covering  a  poor  product,  and  also  that 
she  should  get  the  benefit  of  any  reputation  iier 
good  woi'k  should  bring  her. 

On  tlie  other  hand  should  her  work  prove  un- 
satisfactory, her  name  and  address  will  give  us  the 
clue  for  placing  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

In  Wake  County,  Misses  Lizzie  and  Mabel  Norris 
have  put  up  so  many  cans  of  uniformity  tine  to- 
matoes that  they  can  scarcely  supply  the  demand  for 
their  product.  Their  name  on  the  can  stands  for 
an  extra  tine  product  and  these  young  ^adies  are 
guarding  this  name  as  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
in  their  business. 


All  o\'er  the  State  the  same  thing  is  happening, 
and  if  for  no  other  motive,  personal  interest  is 
forcing  that  name  on  the  label  to  stand  for  better 
and  still  better  ]>roducts. 

The  girls  are  learning  to  take  the  ujis  and  downs 
of  business  in  a  philosophical  spirit.  In  1912  when 
the  markets  were  flooded  with  canned  goods  and  we 
had  to  compete  with  Maryland's  remarkably  low 
price  of  sitx-five  cents  per  dozen  cans  for  tonuitoes, 
it  looked  pretty  dark  for  us,  but  we  managed  to 
pull  through  by  holding  on  until  spring,  selling 
nothing  below  niuetj'-tive  cents,  and  getting  $1.U0 
and  ^1.20  for  the  bulk  of  our  output. 

I  realized  that  many  of  our  girls  were  greatly 
disappointed  at  not  getting  ten  cents  per  can 
straight  and  thought  it  was  useless  to  go  into  the 
organization  another  year.  If  they  had  stopped  to 
consider  they  would  have  seen  that  they  had  made 
a  fair  jn'otit  which  was  fine  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  a  new  organization  with  no  re- 
l)utation  in  the  business  world  and  no  money  for 
advertising  their  products.  The  customers  they  se- 
cured then  are  their  main  dependence  this  year, 
imd  as  the  1914  tomato  crop  was  short  all  over  the 
county  our  girls  are  now  reaping  the  benefits  in 
better  prices  and  ijleuty  of  patronage. 

As  an  insurance  fund  against  loss  to  a  customer 
from  any  cause,  we  are  requiring  each  club  girl  to 
send  in  a  sample  can  of  her  products  that  a  supply 
of  at  least  1000  cans  may  he  always  on  hand  to 
make  good  such  loss. 

We  believe  in  nuirketing  tirst  in  our  own  home 
towns  and  communities.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
girl  and  the  county  agent  to  get  a  home  market 
either  with  the  housewives  or  the  grocer,  and  in  al- 
most <'\ery  iustanci-  a  count\'  has  been  al)le  to  mark- 
et all  its  i>roduce  in  this  way.  hut  there  are  times 
wlieii  our  office  at  Raleigh  must  find  markets  for 
supplies  and  to  this  end  we  ha\-e  worked  up  ipiite 
a   good  Northern  market. 

Complete  returns  ha\e  not  yet  come  in  fi'om  the 
thirty-one  counties  organized  in  canning  work,  but 
indications  are  that  we  shall  recortl  between 
250.000  to  300.000  cans  of  products  in  tin  and  about 
50.000  in  glass  as  our  .year's  work. 

There  were  1.600  girls  enrolled  June  1.  IMU,  and 
we  hope  to  have  seventy  per  cent  of  the  number 
recording  work  accomplished. 

One  county  rei>orts  40,000  cans  liUed  by  October 
1,  another  club  of  ten  giT-ls,  1(1.000  by  the  same 
tiate. 

Many  in(_livi<lual  girls  have  canned  from  800  to 
1,200  cans  for  family  use.  for  sale  and  on  shares 
for  neighbors. 

And  by  way  of  marketing  fresh  products,  we  have 
several  little  grils  who  have  cleared  over  $80  each 
on  early  tomatoes,  and  graded,  packed  and  placed 
them  in  an  attractive  manner  before  the  grocer, 
their  prospective  purchaser. 
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"Who  will  give  the  best  meaning  of  "Community 
Service"? 


Remember  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  be  thank- 
ful that  you  can  attend. 


Write  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
the  bulletin  on"    Community  Service  Week." 


Look  out  for  the  drinking  water  at  the  school- 
house.    Community  service  should  begin  there. 


Certainly!  It  is  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  a  teacher 
try  to  teach  when  he  or  she  does  not  even  know  the 
subject. 


Be  sure  to  vote  for  the  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  should  read  "six  months"  instead  of 
"four  months." 


"Community  Service  Week"  receives  the  most 
attention  of  the  November  number  and  the  Com- 
munity Service  Week  in  December  should  receive 
all  the  attention  from  all  teachers  of  the  State. 


You  will  not  get  all  of  the  good  working  sug- 
gestions in  this  community  service  number  of  North 
Carolina  Education  without  reading  the  program 
of  civic  league  work  in  the  High  Point  city  schools. 
It  is  in  the  department  of  school  news. 


Watch  for  the  President's  and  the  Governor's 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation,  keep  them  until  the  last 
day  before  Thanksgiving  and  have  them  read  to  the 
school.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  cut  them  out 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  Frame  them,  and  hang  them 
in  the  school  room. 


The  State  Department  of  Education  has  recently 
issued  a  bulletin  entitled  "The  County  Commence- 
ment. Its  value  in  Rural  Education.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Alderman,  and  is  a  valuable  bul- 
letin. Everj^  County  Superintendent  should  study 
the  history  and  the  plan  of  the  County  Commence- 
ment. 


SEND  FOR  "COMMUNITY  SERVICE  WEEK 
BULLETIN." 

So  very  important  is  it  tliat  every  teacher  should 
quickly  get  and  get  acquainted  with  the  bulletin 
for  Community  Service  Week  that  we  print  again 
what  Governor  Craig  and  Mr.  Clarence  Poe  say  on 
this  vitally  practical  point.  Says  the  Governor  in 
his  proclamation: 

A  general  program  prepared  for  each  of  these 
days  is  now  on  the  press  and  will  be  distributed 
at  an  early  date.  I  urge  that  these  programs  be 
faithfully  followed  in  every  case  in  order  to  give  de- 
finiteness  and  uniformity  to  scope  and  purpose  to 
the  activities  of  the  week. 

And  Mr.  Poe,  Chairman  of  the  Community  Ser- 
vice Week  Committee,  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
his  splendid  article  in  this  number,  urges  the  same 
matter  in  these  earnest  words : 

Once  again,  let  me  say,  "Send  for  the  Bulletin." 
It  will  make  everything  plain.  Not  only  will  it  do 
that,  but  it  will  inspire  you  to  go  forward  and  do 
your  part  in  a  movement  which  should  make  a 
thousand  North  Carolina  neighborhoods  "a  little  bet- 
ter, firer,  more  worthy  of  God",  a  movement  which 
should  awaken  aspiration  and  inspiration  in  sec- 
tions which  will  surely  stagnate  and  decay  unless 
they  have  a  community  ideal  and  co-operation  in 
working  toward  that  ideal. 

The  whole  plan  for  "Community  Service  Week", 
together  with  full  suggestions  for  preparing  pro- 
grams and  for  getting  best  results  from  all  meetings, 
will  be  found  in  the  "Community  Service  Week 
Bulletin"  just  issued  by  State  Superintendent  Joy- 
ner.  This  Bulletin  should  be  studied  and  treasured 
by  every  teacher  in  North  Carolina.  Its  86  pages 
are  simply  packed  and  crowded  with  inspiring  sug- 
gestions and  reports  of  school  and  neighborhood 
improvement. 

Several  hundred  copies  of  this  pamphlet  have  been 
sent  to  your  County  Superintendent.  Send  to  him 
"the  very  first  passing"  and  tell  him  to  send  you 
six  or  a  dozen  copies  for  use  in  getting  your  local 
committee  and  others  thoroughly  aroused  about  ob- 
serving "Community  Service  Week".  Or  if  there 
is  to  be  any  delay  about  reaching  your  County 
Superintendent,  send  a  postal  card  to  W.  C.  Crosby, 
Secretary  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh,  and 
ask  him  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin  at  once. 

You  can't  do  much  without  the  Bulletin.  You 
can  do  a  great  work  with  it.  Make  arrangements 
at  once  to  get  your  copies. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  MACHINE. 

When  the  machine  goes  on  two  legs  and  runs  down 
only  when  school  it  out,  it  is  an  educational  fac- 
tor of  doubtful  pedagogical  value.  This  type  of 
machine  even  if  very  rarely  found  in  the  schools 
is  still  amply  abundant  when  found  at  all.  But 
the  talking  machine  that  stands  on  four  legs  and 
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runs  down  as  often  as  it  is  wanted  to,  lias  a  dis- 
tinct educational  value  and  should  be  found  oftener 
—much  oftener  than  it  is — in  our  North  Carolina 
schools,  where  it  could  be  made  to  enrich  the  in- 
struction of  the  school  and  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  this  connection  we  are  glad  to  have  in  this 
community  service  number  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation an  advertisement  giving  information  about 
the  new  Victor  Talking  Machine  for  Schools.  More 
than  1,800  cities  use  the  Victor  in  their  schools, 
and  the  company  gives  special  attention  to  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  educational  records  to 


meet  the  various  requirements  of  school  use.  The 
list  of  new  records  for  November  has  just  been 
issued. 

A  travelling  man  was  expressing  his  delight  the 
other  day  at  seeing  at  Greenville  and  at  Kinston 
the  school  children  going  through  theid  gymnastics 
in  front  of  the  school  building  to  the  time  marked 
by  a  talking  machine  out  on  the  side-walk.  Superin- 
tendents Taylor  and  Caldwell  have  their  machines 
as  a  part  of  the  etjuipment  of  their  respective  schools, 
and  we  hope  they  will  let  our  readers  know  how 
they  are  pleased  with  the  use  they  make  of  them. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  EXERCISES 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

By  Clara  Layne. 

The  origin  of  the  practice  of  setting  apart  a  day 
on  which  to  return  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being 
for  His  good  gifts  to  men  is  uncertain.  The  Greeks 
had  annual  festivities  in  honor  of  Ceres,  goddes  of 
the  harvest,  and  her  daughter,  Persephone,  goddess 
of  vegetation,  who  was  carried  by  Pluto  to  the  low- 
er world,  where  she  was  kept  six  months  of  each 
year,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  return  and 
brighten  the  earth  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  This  festival  is  described  in  the  follo\ving  lines 
from  Virgil : 

"Oh,  Ceres,  chief  her  annual  rites  be  paid. 
On  a  green  turf  beneath  a  fragrant  shade. 
When  winter  ends  and  spring  serenely  shines 
Then  fat  the  lambs,  then  mellow  are  the  wines ; 
Then  sweet  the   slumber  on   the   flowery   ground. 
Then   with    thick    shades    are    all    the    mountains 

crowned. 
Presume  not  swains,  the  ripened  grain  to  reap 
Till  crowned  with  oak  in  antique  dance  ye  leap, 
Invoking  Ceres  in  most  solemn  lays. 
Exalt  your  rural  queen's  immortal  praise." 

The  Roman  magistrates  promised  to  the  gods 
games  and  festivals  annually,  provided  the  people 
were  granted  good  crops,  freedom  from  pestilence 
and  protection  from  the  raids  of  enemies  during 
the  year.  In  fulfillment  of  these  vows,  what  were 
known  as  the  votive  games  were  held. 

The  Hebrews  observed  the  offering  of  the  first 
fruits,  "the  feast  of  the  ingathering,"  and  the  seven 
days'  feast  of  the  tabernacle.  This  latter  was  held 
from  t^e  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first  days  of  the 
seventh  month,  which  corresponds  to  our  September. 

There  are  many  instances  in  history  of  Thanks- 
giving for  special  blessings.  A  noteworthy  one  was 
that  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  Meaturus,  whf  n 
the  Roman  senate  ordered  a  thanksgiving  of  three 
days,  during  which  time  the  temples  were  thronged 
with  men,  women  and  children,  giving  thanks  to 
the  gods  for  the  success  of  Nero  and  Livius.  We 
find  many  similar  instances  recorded  in  ancient 
and  medieval  times. 

In  the  city  of  Leyden,  Holland,  October  3,  1575, 
was  observed  as  the  anniversary  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  from  siege.  From  the  Hebrew  feast 
of  the  tabemacle,  and  from  the  English  harvest 
home,  the  Puritans,  doubtless  got  the  idea  of  feast- 


ing and  thanksgiving  after  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest.  The  fact  of  their  having  resided  in  Ley- 
den may  also  be  of  significance. 

On  December  20,  1620,  the  people  on  board  the 
Mayflower  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  suc- 
cessful voyage  and  safe  arrival.  This  according  to 
an  entry  in  the  family  Bible  of  William  White, 
under  the  date  of  December  19:  "Next  day  we 
met  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving."  However,  the 
first  celebration  in  the  new  world  which  resembles 
our  present  Thanksgiving  Day  in  being  a  havest 
festival,  was  held  in  October,  1621.  The  crops 
of  twenty-six  acres  of  barely,  peas  and  Indian  corn 
having  been  gathered  the  "Governor  sent  forth 
men  on  fowling.  *  *  *  They  foure  in  onee 
day  killed  as  much  fowle,  and  with  a  little  besides, 
served  the  company  almost  a  weeke."  Chief  Mas- 
sasoit  and  ninety  of  his  braves  brought  them  five 
deer  and  remained  and  feasted  with  them  three 
days.  Great  was  the  quantity  which  the  ninety  In- 
dians and  fifty  Puritans  devoured  of  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  partridges,  fish,  oysters,  venison,  squash  and 
'  ■  pompions. " '  Who  knows  but  during  this  week  may 
have  originated  the  popularity  of  that  luxury  so 
dear  to  New  England  boyhood,  "the  pumpkin  pie." 

The  next  Thanksgiving  was  observed  on  the  30th 
of  July,  1623,  to  give  thanks  for  the  coming  of  rain 
after  a  long  drought.  February  2,  1631,  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Cambridge,  but  was  changed  to  one  of  thanks- 
giving after  the  arrival  of  a  shiplioad  of  provi- 
sions. 

Connecticut  was  the  first  of  the  colonies  to  set 
up  the  annual  observance  of  Thanksgiving,  which 
example  was  soon  followed  by  other  New  England 
colonies.  At  first  it  consisted  mainly  of  two  long 
church  services,  but  finally  the  second  service  was 
omitted  to   make  room   for  the   dinner. 

In  New  York  also,  the  Dutch  and  English  colonial 
governors  annually  proclaimed  the  day  and  the 
State  governors  from  1871  onward  did  likewise. 

The  first  general  Thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  in 
1777,  to  take  place  on  the  18th  of  Decemeber.  Each 
succeeding  year  until  178-4  Congress  appointed  a 
day  near  the  end  of  the  year  for  praises  and  Thanks- 
giving. 

Special  days  of  thanksgiving  were  observed  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  suppression  of 
the  whiskey  insurrection,  and  the  close  of  the  sec- 
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ond  war  with  England.  President  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed a  special  thanksgiving  in  1862,  in  1863,  and 
1864,  for  the  success  of  the  Union  armies.  Each 
succeeding  president  has  issued  an  annual  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation.  The  time  was  probably  fixed 
in  November  by  the  prayer  book  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  issued  in  1789,  which  recom- 
mended the  first  Thursday.— American  Journal  of 
Education. 


A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

Eleanor  Cameron. 
Mother  Nature : 

My   name   is   Mother   Nature    and    T  come    to    you 

today 
To  wish  for  every  little  one  a  pleasant  holiday. 
And  I  have  brouglit  my  children  for  we  all   have 

made  a  plan 
To  make  tomorrow's  dinner  just  the  very  best  we 

can. 
For,   you    must    know,    the    dinner   is    a    very   jolly 

part 
Of   all   that   makes    Thanksgiving   Day    so   dear   to 

every  heart. 
So  each  one  of  my  children  here  will  tell  wliat  he 

can  do 
To   make   the    coming   holiday   a    pleasant    one    for 

you. 

Potato:  I'm  just   a  small  potato. 

But  surely  you  agree. 
You  cannot  cook  a  dinner 

Without  some  aid  from  me. 
So  here  you  see  me  ready 
To  help  with  all  the  rest, 
Just  eat  me  with  your  turkey. 
Cooked  as  you  like  me  best. 

Turnip:  I'm  just  a  common  turnip. 

And  very  large  and  white, 
I  grew  through  all  the  summer. 

Out  in  the  sunshine  bright. 
But  when  the  harvest  ended 

I  quickly  came  away. 
To  see  if  I  could  help  you 

Enjoy  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Cabbage         You  see  lam  a  cabbage, 

And  very  firm  and  sweet, 
I  ripened  in  the  sunshine 
For  boys  and  girls  to  eat.  " 

Onion :         And  here  am  I — an  onion. 

You  see  I'm  large  and  strong, 
I  came  with  IMother  Nature 

To  help  the  feast  along. 
Now  I  will  do  my  duty, 

As  all  good  onions  should. 
And  when  you  eat  your  turkey 

I  '11  nuike  the  dressing  good. 

Pum])kiii :  1    am   a   yellow  jjumpkin 

Am  I  not  large  and  round  ? 
You  must  admit,  my  equal 

Is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Tomorrow  look  about  .you 

And  I  am  sure  your  eyes 
Will  see  that  I  have  helped  you 

To  great  big  pumkin  pies. 


Apple : 


AH: 


I  am  a  rosy  apple 

And  used  in  many  ways, 
If  roasted  in  the  oven. 

I'm  very  good  to  eat. 

We  are  proof  of  God's  best  love 
Sending  blessings  from  above 

Through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year 
To  his  children  loved  and  dear. 
— Exchange. 


CIVIC  CREED  FOR  DENVER  CHILDREN. 

The  following  is  tiie  Civic  Creed  prefixed  to  the 
revised  course  of  stud}^  lately  issued  by  Superinten- 
dent  Smiley,   Denver,   Colorado: 

I  am  a  citizen  of  Denver,  of  Colorado,  and  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  my  right  and  my  duty  to  make  an  honest 
living  and  to  be  comfortable  and  happy. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  my  duty  to  help  others  to 
secure  these  benefits. 

I  will  work  hard  and  play  fair. 

I  will  be  kind  to  all,  especially  to  little  children, 
to  old  people,  to  the  unfortunate,  and  to  animals. 

I  will  help  to  make  Denver  a  clean,  beautiful,  and 
law-abiding  city. 

These  are  the  best  services  I  can  render  to  m.v 
city,  my  State,  my  country. 


TENNYSON'S  VISION  OF  MODERN  "WAR. 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could 

see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,   and  all  the  wonder 

that  could  be ; 

Saw  the  heavens  filled  with  commerce,  argosies  of 

magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purjile  twilight,  dropping  down  with 

costly  bales  ; 

Heard  the  heavens  filled  with  shouting,  and  there 
rained  a  ghastly  dew 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies  graxjpling  in  the  cen- 
tral blue ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  wlusper  of  the  south-wind 

rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  through 

the  thunder-storm ; 

Till  the  wardrnm  throbbed  no  longer,  and  ^e  bat- 
tle-flags were  furled 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the 
world. 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  Educational  Etlilion  of 
the  Riedsville  Review  comes  to  hand.  It  is  a  twent.>'- 
page  issue  handsomely  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
school  buildings,  prize-winning  children,  and  prize- 
deserving  grown  folks.  It  is  packed  full  of  educa- 
tional achievment  and  educational  aspiration  and 
activity  in  Rockingham  County. 


United  States  Commisioner  Claxton  urges  schools 
to  emphasize  the  study  of  Latin-America. 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 


LESSON  II-TEACHERS'  CLUBS-THE  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS 


By  E.   C.  Brooks,  Chair  of 
ORGANIZE  TEACHERS'  CLUBS. 

Organizing  the  teacers  into  county  assiciatiins  is 
the  first  step  to  take  toward  progressive  development 
of  the  teachers.  But  this  alone  is  insufficient.  The 
teachers  meet  only  once  a  mouth,  and  the  time  is 
usually  taken  up  discussing  organization,  class-room 
work,  and  the  -reading  circle  books.  This  work  is 
very  essential,  but  we  need  to  organize  the  teachers 
into  smaller  groups  and  provide  courses  of  reading 
or  study  for  them  that  will  increase  their  own  men- 
tal content,  give  them  a  richer  enthusiasm,  and  sui3- 
ply  them  with  more  life,  for  it  is  life  that  they  need. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  subject  matter  to 
be  selected  for  the  teachers  of  the  smaller  groups 
should  be  of  a  nature  that  will  give  them  some  joy 
or  pleasure  in  the  reading.  It  was  William  James 
of  Harvard  who  said  that  if  we  miss  the  joy  in  doing 
a  thing,  we  miss  the  thing  itself.  And  much  of  the 
reading  outlined  for  the  teachers  is  done  in  a  me- 
chanical way  and  is  little  above  drudgery;  hence 
there  is  little  pleasure  and  no  joy.  It  is  not  my  de- 
sire to  argue  against  hard  work  or  some  drudgery, 
but  some  of  the  work  should  carry  pleasure  to  all 
the  teachers  in  order  that  ive  may  hold  the  group 
together. 

A  Suggestion  to  County  Associations. 

I  am  proposing,  therefore,  to  the  County  Associa- 
tions that  the  superintendents  divide  their  teachers 
into  small  groups,  either  by  townships  or  communi- 
ties, and  organize  them  into  clubs  called  teachers' 
clubs,  and  insist  on  the  members  meeting  once  a  week 
if  possible.  The  leading  idea  that  I  have  in  mind  is 
to  select,  so  far  as  jjossible,  subject  matter  for  dis- 
cussion in  these  clubs  that  will  give  the  teachers 
pleasure,  so  that  they  will  desire  to  attend  rather 
than  hunt  for  excuses  to  be  absent.  Having  ouee 
accpiired  through  pleasure  the  habit  of  attending, 
the  teachers  will  then  be  united  in  the  community 
clubs  of  such  a  force  that  the  county  superinten- 
dents can  undertake  work  of  a  more  serious  nature. 

There  will  be  at  least  three  classes  of  teachers — 
primarj-,  grammar,  and  high  school.  Since  there 
will  be  no  more  than  one  high  school  as  a  rule  in  the 
township  or  eomnumity.  it  will  be  better  to  select 
material  to  be  studied  in  these  groups  that  will  be 
of  general  interest  to  all  rather  than  group  the 
teachers  according  to  subjects  or  classes  they  are 
teaching.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  three  lines 
of  study:  I.  The  Short  Story;  IT.  Biography;  III. 
The  Reading  Circle  Books. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  club  should  first  take  up 
short  story.  That  would  include  fairy  stories,  fables, 
myths,  nature  stories,  stories  of  adventure,  and  fin- 
ally the  more  realistic  pieces  of  literature  such  as 
those  of  0.  Heni-y,  Stevenson,  Poe,  and  others. 

After  having  made  a  study  of  the  Story,  the  teach- 
ers then  should  find  great  interest  and  pleasure  in 
biography.  We  might  take  the  leading  men  who 
have  made  this  nation,  read  their  lives  and  discuss 
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their  characters,  and  finally  at  every  meeting  they 
could  discuss  the  reading  circle  books.  We  outlined 
in  the  October  number  of  Education  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Brigham's  Geographic  Influences  in 
American  Histoi-y.  We  shall  outline  tlie  next  three 
chpaters. 


THE  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

(Brigham's  Geographic  lufiuences.) 

Chapter  III  is  perahps  the  most  valuable  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book.  Teachers 
would  do  well  to  read  pages  70-86  with  the  map  be- 
fore tliem.  Brigham  .speaks  of  the  Appalachian 
]\Iountains  as  the  great  bearier.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  word  '"barrier"  is  well  chosen,  since  in 
those  early  days  of  no  roads,  slow  transportation, 
and  hostile  Indians  this  great  mountain  system  run- 
ning from  the  Canada  line  to  Alabama  stood  as  a 
barrier  to  the  westward  movement  of  the  population. 
Bead  carefully  the  author's  description  of  these 
mountains;  notice  how  they  run.  Observe  the  val- 
leys and  the  rivers,  and  before  leaving  this  part  of 
the  chapter  understand  the  leading  features  of  the 
system.  It  would  be  interesting  as  well  as  profitable 
for  a  group  of  teachers  to  study  this  together. 

Effects  on  American  History. 

Having  studied  very  carefully  the  geography,  the 
teacher  will  be  ready  to  understand  the  t-ti'ect  on  the 
history  for  the  first  two  hundred  years.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  will  lead  you  to  "the  main  points 
of  the  chapter; 

1.  How. did  this  barrier  help  the  colonists  against 
the  Indians? 

2.  How  did  it  aid  in  State  building? 

3.  How  did  it  help  in  uniting  all  the  colonists? 

4.  How  long  did  it  take  the  colonists  to  cross  the 
mountains  and  why? 

5.  After  having  made  settlements  beyond  this  bar- 
rier, how  long  did  it  take  exploring  parties  to  reach 
the  Pacific,  and  how  long  before  railroad  lines  were 
surveyed  to  the  Pacific? 

How  the  Barrier  Was  Crossed 

A  very  interesting  study  in  this  chapter  is  the 
routes  the  colonists  followed  in  crossing  the  great 
Appalachian  barrier.  Thej'  had  to  study  geography 
and  learn  from  experience  the  easiest  routes  across 
the  mountains.  They  were  first  discovered  b^'  the 
butfalo  and  other  wild  animals.  Later  they  were 
followed  by  the  Indian,  -and  finally  by  the  colonists 
from  the  seaboard.     Let  us  discover  them. 

1.  Locate  on  your  map  these  leading  routes. 

2.  Which  was  the  most  valuable  ? 

3.  What  railroad  lines  have  followed  these  routes  '■ 

4.  Why  was  Pittsburg  destined  to  become  a  large 
city? 

5.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  International  Im- 
provement policy  of  the  government  ? 
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THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  SHOULD  BE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  BE  KEPT 

BEAUTIFUL 

By  Mrs.   W.   N.   Hutt,   Editor  of  "Our  Farm   Women""  Department     of     the     Progressive     Farmer. 


At  a  time  ■\vlien  so  much  is  being  said  about  coun- 
try boys  and  girls  leaving  the  farm  and  when  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  adapt  the  work  of  the 
school  to  the  needs  of  rural  communities  perhaps 
there  is  no  more  urgent  need  than  of  a  general 
improvement  of  school  surroundings. 

"We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  their  bare, 
neglected  appearance,  manj-  of  them  being  deprived 
of  even  the  vegetation  which  nature  planted.  Those 
communities  which  have  not  beautified  their  schools 
and  grounds  have  missed  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities to  implanting  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
a.  love  for  rural  life  and  the  beauties  of  nature 
as  well  as  for  the  order  and  simple  neatness  which 
make  for  so  much  in  every  day  living. 

Trees  and  jjlants  are  a  pleasure  to  the  eye;  thej^ 
provide  homes  for  birds,  which  give  lis  their  song 
and  their  presence,  and  preserve  vegetation  for 
another  year  by  eating  the  pests  that  would  be  de- 
structive. Trees  and  plants  make  the  school-house 
a  more  healthful  and  more  comfortable  place  for 
teachers  and  children  to  spend  their  days.  They 
absorb  the  poisonous  carbon  dioxide  Avhich  we 
lireathe  and  in  return  give  back  that  life-giving 
oxygen   secreted  by  their  leaves. 

The  tree  has  a  temperature  of  54  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. In  this  way  it  regulates  the  atmosphere  by 
cooling  the  air  in  summer  and  modifying  it  in 
winter,  therefore,  the  school-house  that  has  trees 
shading  it,  and  active  plants  in  its  grounds  as  well 
as  trees  in  the  vicinity,  is  many  degrees  cooler  in 
hot  weather  and  warmer  in  cold. 

Moisture  does  much  to  regulate  temperature,  and 
as  it  is  estimated  that  a  full  size  tree  in  leafage 
gives  forth  32,000  gallons  of  water  on  a  hot  day 
its  colling  influence  is  great.  I  imderstand  that  a 
large  tree  has  a  foliage  equivalent  to  five  acres  of 
grass.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
cooling  purposes  that  the  school  ground  be  rank 
with  grass  and  weeds.  Flowers,  vines,  trees,  etc., 
keep  the  moisture  moving,  free  from  the  stagnation 
which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  malaria. 

It  Is  the  Trustees'  Opportunity  and  Duty  to  Im- 
prove School  Grounds. 

In  the  past  the  improvement  of  the  school  grounds 
has  too  often  been  left  to  the  teacher.  In  some 
places  much  has  been  done  by  them  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  children.  It  is,  however,  really 
the  work  of  the  trustees,  for  they  are  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  Teachers  may  come 
and  teachers  may  go  but  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  residents  will  live  on  there  for- 
ever. Dean  Bailej^  of  Cornell,  said,  "An  attrac- 
tive playground  will  do  more  than  a  profitable 
wheat  crop  to  keejD  the  child  on  the  farm." 

The  idea  that  it  is  useless  to  put  the  school  grounds 
in  good  condition  because  the  children  may  injure 
them,  that  the  roots  and  bulbs  may  be  stolen,  or 
that  the  land  will  go  back  to  nature  in  the  long 
summer  vacation  is,  as  a  rule,  but  an  excuse  for 
indifference.  Make  the  grounds  worthy  of  respect 
and  the  children  will  have  respect  for  them.    More- 


over, the  inspiration  will  result  in  the  beautifying 
of  home  yards  throughout  the  whole  district. 
"V\''herever  the  school  trustees  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  do  their  part  in  impi-ovement  by  fencing,  drain- 
ing, levelling,  laying  out  walks  and  paying  the 
simple  expenses  the  teachers  and  pupils  may  be 
safely  counted  upon  for  hearty  co-operation. 

'\'^ery  often  the  mothers  of  a  community  band  to- 
gether and  work  for  school  welfare.    This  has  many 
times  been  the  beginning  of  broad  co-operation. 
How  Much  Shall  the  County  Superintendent  and 

Teachers  Do  To  Improve  School  Grounds? 

How  much  should  the  County  Superintendent  do 
toward  inspiration  and  assistance  in  beautifying 
school  grounds?  How  much  time  and  energy  should 
the  teacher  give  to  this  cause"  The  environment 
of  the  school  is  worthy  of  very  thoughtful  regard. 
That  the  superintendent  or  the  teacher  frequently 
has  little  or  no  sympathy  from  the  school  board 
in  these  so-called  fads,  or  that  suggestions  for  bet- 
ter sanitary  conditions  often  fall  on  deaf  ears  is 
hardly  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  persistance  in 
efforts  to  make  at  least  one  spot  of  beauty  in 
the  countrj^side.  The  teacher  who  leaves  a  home 
superior  to  those  of  the  parents  of  her  pupils  can 
thus  far  give  herself  a  beautiful  environment  at 
least  during  the  day  hours.  Many  of  her  difficul- 
ties with  parents  come  through  inability  to  make 
children  sutt'ering  the  penalties  of  poor  cooking  and 
ventilation  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  those  en- 
joying the  rewards  of  well  nourished  and  tended 
bodies.  "Work  in  the  open,  over  flowers  that  delight 
the  senses,  will  often  benefit  physical  conditions  and 
stimulate  the  intellect. 

The  teacher  has  frequently  had  greater  advant- 
ages for  education,  culture  and  refinement  than  the 
other  Avomen  living  in  the  neighborhood.  This,  be- 
ing sensed,  is  a  barrier  which  is  hard  to  main- 
tain when  weeding  and  hoeing  and  planting  trees 
side  by  side. 

The  study  of  the  birds,  the  bugs,  the  flowers,  the 
trees,  give  an  incentive  and  joyousness  to  the  school 
work  that  so  many  minutes  poring  over  books  could 
never  give.  So  also  will  the  boy  have  and  eye  for 
neatness  that  he  never  had  before  if  he  gets  a 
big  credit  mark  for  picking  up  the  papers  off  the 
yard  with  a  sharp  stick  and  burning  them,  and  the 
girl  have  an  appreciation  of  a  lawn  after  being  re- 
warded for  replacing  a  section  of  sod  uptorn  by 
wanton  hands. 

Aside  from  the  physical  and  mental  benefits  to 
pupil,  teacher,  and  neighborhood  there  is  the  purely 
mercenary  side  of  the  question,  apart  from  that  of 
making  money  for  the  school  itself.  Had  I  space 
I  would  tell  the  details  of  how  a  young  Conuty 
Superintendent  lost  the  offer  of  a  most  enviable 
position  because  certain  schools  in  his  county  showed 
absolute  lack  of  care,  and  of  how  a  young  lady's 
salary  rose  from  $45  to  $60  because  her  flower  beds 
and  other  evidences  of  refinement  and  leadership 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  superintendent  of 
a  neighboring  county. 
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How  Shall  the  Grounds  Be  Planted? 

For  the  average  country  school  much  can  be  done 
witli  a  half  or  whole  acre  but  two  acres  are  best  as 
this  size  provides  ample  space  for  lawn,  separate 
playgrounds  for  boj's  and  girls,  for  flowers  and  per- 
manent beds,  for  groups  of  shrubs  and  trees  and 
for  school  gradens  which  are  now  recognized  as  .i 
necessary  part  of  a  strictly  modern  rural  school. 

Whether  or  not  there  should  be  a-  fence  depends 
on  the  freciuency  witli  which  animals  run  at  large 
and  the  proclivities  of  the  neighborhood  about  tying 
horses  to  everj'  stable  object  up(ui  all  occasions  of 
evening  festivity.  If  there  be  a  fence  it  should 
be  low  and  neat,  preferably  of  woveu  wire  and  hid- 
di'ii    by   ornamental   climbers   and   shrubbery. 

The  combination  wood  and  tool  shed  should  bi^  at 
the  back  of  the  school  aud  the  two  outhouses  farth- 
er in  the  rear.  Until  such  time  as  tree  sand  shrubs 
grow  high  enough  Avooden  screens  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

Paths  and  drives  are  not  in  themselves  ornament- 
al and  are  expensive  to  construct.  Being  necessary, 
however,  tliey  should  add  to  rather  than  mar  the 
appeai'ance  of  tlie  school.  If  the  school-house  be 
too  near  the  road  a  broad  straight  path  wuth  a  nar- 
row floM-er  bed  down  the  center  is  usually  best. 
Where  the  building  is  set  back  paths  or  drives  with 
graceful  curves  add  to  the  appearance  aud  are,  as 
it  were,  a  framework  on  which  to  hang  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

Planting  Should  Be  Done  With  An  Idea  To  Prese- 
ent  and  Future  Beauty. 

The  trustees  or  patrons  of  the  school  will  jirobably 
plant  for  permanent  et¥ects,  the  teacher  for  immedi- 
ate results.  The  wisets  plan  it  to  do  both,  for  there 
is  a  satisfaction  in  a  continuous  beauty,  and  child- 
ren take  more  interest  where  they  see  results  from 
their  own  efforts. 

The  following  plans  are  simply  suggestive  of  gen- 
eral arrangement  and  type  of  growth. 

Around  the  boundries  of  the  ground  should  be 
planted  large  shade  trees,  maple,  oak,  elm.  etc.  These 
should  be  at  least  forty  feet  apart  to  permit  full 
development  of  the  top  at  matui-ity.  Should  a 
shield  be  desirable,  either  from  prevailing  winds,  as 
is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  mountains,  or  from 
unsightly  -\iews,  evergreens,  such  as  cedar  or  spruce, 
are  effective. 

In  planting  the  grounds  it  is  important  that  there 
be  cleared  spaces  which  produce  vistas,  either  to- 
ward the  front  of  the  school  from  the  road,  an 
opening  through  the  shrubs,  or  to  any  particularly 
beautiful  view  in  the  distance.  Isolated  trees  should 
as  a  rule,  be  near  buildings  for  purposes  of  future 
shade ;  grou]3S  of  shruberr.y  should  snuggle  close 
to  walls,  boundaries  of  corners  and  flower  beds 
should  conform  and  be,  as  it  were,  trimming  for 
walks,  foundations  or  boudaries.  Never  should  they 
be  permitted  to  obtrude  and  obstrust  in  lawn  or 
playground.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  scat- 
ter trees,  bushes  and  flower  beds  all  over  the  lawn. 
The  school  should  be  the  central  feature,  everything 
in  front  adding  to  its  beauty  aud  all  behind  it 
forming  a  leafy  background. 

The  plantings  should  be  so  chosen  that  there  is 
bloom  as  continuously  as  possible.  This  may  be  done 
by  observing  the  bloom  season  of  the  plants  in  the 
woods. 


Almost  the  tirst  question  asked  is  "Where  shall 
we  get  all  these  plants?"  and  the  answer  is  "Get 
them  in  your  own  woods."  This  -^^ill  have  the  merit 
of  costing  little,  of  giving  the  children  a  gloriously 
happy  day,  arouse  their  interest  in  the  beauties  of 
nature  aud  will  be  an  excuse  foi-  enlisting  tlu'  co- 
operation of  school  patrons. 

This  does  Jiot  mean  that  there  should  be  no  un- 
known plants  for  the  wonder  of  a  little  child  watch- 
ing the  development  of  a  strange  flower  or  vine  is 
beautiful  to  see. 

For  Beds,  Bases  of  Buildings,  Flower  Borders,  Etc. 

Some  of  the  plants,  luitive  and  ntherwisi',  suit- 
able for  beds,  bases  ol'  bulidings,  flower  borders, 
etc.,  are  Salvia.  ('aleo[)sis.  Cosmos,  ('adytuft.  Cor- 
eopsis, California  Popjjy,  Marigolds,  Mignonettee, 
Nasturtium,  Phlox,  Pinks,  Poppies,  Stocks.  Cannas. 
^'erbenas,  Zinnias,  Sweet  William,  etc. 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants. 

Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  Bleeding  Heart, 
Jris,  Lily,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Paeouy.  Phlox,  etc. 

Best  Bushes  for  Grouping. 

Among  the  best  bushes  for  grouping  are  Golden 
Bell  (Porsythia  suspensa).  Red  Japonica  (Cydonia 
japonica).  Lilacs  (Syriuga  vulgaris).  Van  Houttie's 
Spiraea  (Spiraea  Ynn  Houteii),  Bush  Honeysuckles 
(Lonicera  Tartarica).  American  Snowball  (Vibur- 
num opulus),  Wiegela  (Diervilla  rosea),  Garland 
Syringa  (Philadelphus  coronarius).  Smoke  Tree 
(Rhus  continus).  The  fall  bloomers  co.sting  15  cents 
each,  are  Sweet  Pepper  Bu.sh  (Clethra  Alnifolia), 
(Desmodium  Penduliflorum),  (Buddleia),  and  Hardy 

Hydrangea  (Hydrangea  paniculala),  etc. 

Vines  and  Climbers. 

The  most  beautiful  vines  are  the  Trumpet  Vine 
(erroneously  considered  poisonous  sometimes), 
Boston  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii),  Virginia  Creeper 
(Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  var.  hirsuta),  Dutchman's 
Pipe  (Aristoloehia  sipho).  Clematis,  Yellow  Jesa- 
mine.  Cinnamon  Vine  (l)ioscorea  batatus,  and  Ipo' 
moea  Cardiualis. 

Choice  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials:  Golden  Glow,  Larkspur,  Hol- 
lyhocks, Sunflower,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Irises,  Lillies,  Paeonies,  Oriental  and  Iceland  Pop- 
pies, Daisies,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Violets  of  the 
Valley,  Violets,  Phlox,  Periwinkles,  Snowdrops, 
Scillas,  Crocuss.  Tulips  aud  Datfodils. 

The  Wild  Flower  Garden. 

A  very  interesting  aud  instructive  garden  on 
auy  school  gi'ounds  may  be  made  of  the  wild  flowers 
and  ferns  of  the  locality.  Such  a  garden  is  best 
located  in  a  shady  spot  at  the  back  of  the  grounds. 
It  should  be  stocked  by  the  children  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher,  aud  it  may  be  made  practically 
valuable  as  a  field  for  botanical  study. 

The  flag  pole,  which  is  usually  situated  directly  iu 
front  of  the  building,  can  be  made  beautiful  by 
permitting  a  strong  climber,  such  as  an  Ivey  or 
Cinnamon  Vine,  to  twine  around  it  and  festooon  it. 

Teachers  may  obtain  a  great  deal  of  definite  and 
detailed  information  from  the  following  bulletins : 

Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  218,  "The  School  Garden", 
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published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Eepi-int  No.  116  from  Public  Health  Reports, 
"Country  Schools  and  Rurual  Sanitation",  publish- 
ed bj'  United  States  Public  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas,  "The  Im- 
provement of  School  Grounds'",  published  by  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 


First  Annual  Report  (1907),  International  Child- 
ren's School  Farm  League,  No.  29  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Ornamentation  of  School  Grounds  in  Louisiana", 
Issued  Under  Direction  of  T.  H.  Harris,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Education,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  134.  "Tree  Planting  on  Ru- 
ral School  Grounds",  published  by  United  States 
Departbment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PLAYS  AND  GAMES  AT  SCHOOL 

Bv  Miss  Mav  R.  B.  Mufflv,  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School. 


The  educational  value  of  games  in  the  school  has 
been  treated  so  exhaustively  bj^  vrriters  in  every 
line  of  child  study  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
do  more  tlian  refer  briefly  to  a  subject  so  well 
known. 

The  stimulating  influence  of  games  upon  children 
can  not  fail  to  be  recognized  by  those  teachers  who 
have  introduced  games  in  the  school-room,  and 
watched  their  effects.  An  application  of  the  play 
interest  to  the  daily  work  will  completely  trans- 
form both  teacher  and  child;  and  the  teacher  needs 
the  reviving  influence  of  play^  even  more  than  does 
the  child.  That  so  many  teachers  fail  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  such  play  may  account  for  the 
lethargy  which  so  often  pervades  a  school-room. 
Through  the  use  of  games  we  bring  about  a  quicker 
response  on  the  part  of  the  child,  overcome  inertia 
and  fatigue,  create  an  interest  in  new  subjects,  and 
add  zest  to  old  ones;  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant effects  is  to  establish  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  child  and  teacher. 

To  mingle  readily  with  ot^^iers  is  a  quality  not  al- 
ways possessed  by  older  people,  and  many  children 
lack  this  facility  also.  The  power  to  co-operate  by 
games ;  no  amount  of  discussion  of  community  ef- 
fort can  equal  in  results,  one  meeting  given  up  to 
music  and  games  in  which  teachers,  parents  and 
children  take  part.  Such  occosions,  especially  if 
music  is  made  a  prominent  feature,  bring  a  feeling 
of  good  will  and  interest  in  the  life  of  the  school 
which  no  other  school  function  can  produce. 

By  judicious  use  of  musical  and  dramatic  games 
suitable  to  the  age  of  the  child,  the  indoor  recess 
may  be  made  a  period  of  absorbing  interest.  There 
are  also  many  active  games  which  may  be  used  in- 
doorsif  there  is  space  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but 
even  in  a  crowded  roof  teachers  may  bring  about  a 
complete  change  from  book-work  and  create  a  period 
of  joyous  relaxation  by  rhythemic  drills,  play  songs 
and  folk  games. 

My  experience  has  been  that  it  takes  only  a  cheer- 
ful smile  and  a  hearty  invitation  to  "play  some 
game"  to  wake  up  and  realize  even  the  slowest 
class;  stories,  songs  and  rythmic  games  make  an 
ideal  combination  for  indoor  work  in  rural  schools, 
and  no  teacher  should  think  of  teaching  without 
their  help.  The  musical  and  dramatic  games  are  un- 
surpassed in  developing  dramatic  action,  spontane- 
ous self-expression,  and  musical  and  rhythemical 
power;  teachers  who  do  not  possess  a  reasonably 
large  collection  of  these  games  should  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  acquire  them,  as  much  for  their 
own  .sake  as.  for  the  children,  . 

North  Carolina  is  fortunate  in  having  ample  space 


for  playgrounds  around  her  rural  schools,  but  are 
they  used  to  advantage?  Is  not  there  a  great  op- 
portiniity  for  the  teacher  to  be  of  immense  service  to 
the  child,  and  community.  "It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  coimtry  children  and  youths  have  through  the 
spaciousness  of  environment  alone  all  that  they  need 
of  play.  Organization  and  guidance  are  often  need- 
ed more  than  for  the  city  children  whose  instincts 
for  social  combination  are  more  acute." 

This  quotation  from  Bancroft  in  "games"  seems 
to  me  to  express  most  definitely  the  situation  in 
North  Carolina  public  schools,  especially  the  rural 
schools. 

Through  the  efl'orts  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
graded  schools  of  Kinston  and  Greenville,  I  have 
been  able  to  gradually  introduce  singing  games  and 
rh.vthemic  drills,  always  with  the  happiest  results; 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  superintendent  of 
Pitt  County,  I  hope  to  extend  this  work  into  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county,  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
about  an  active  community  effort  in  which  children, 
teachers,  and  parents  may  participate. 

In  suggesting  certain  games  for  every  day  I  only 
touch  upon  a  subject  whose  possibilities  are  un- 
limited, leaving  it  to  the  individual  teacher  to  in- 
vestigate further  into  this  fascinating  fiield.  Folk 
stories,  games  and  songs  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
store  for  the  teacher  to  draw  upon,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  charm  for  all  ages. 

Among  the  first  games  which  can  be  readily  taken 
by  children,  I  recommend  "Lady  Love",  which  is 
a  singing  game  with  plenty  of  action  and  rymth, 
older  people  find  pleasure  in  this  game,  also  and  it 
can  be  taught  verv  cpiicklv  "Oats  and  Peas",  "Ten 
Little  Indians",  ""The  Miller",  "Annie  Goes  to  the 
Cabbage  Patch",  "1  See  You,"  "Lassie  Song",  "The 
Snail",  "Land  or  Bride",  "King  of  France",  are 
all  received  with  joy  by  the  children. 

If  some  other  musical  games  more  difficult  are 
needed  for  some  classes,  what  can  better  than  "The 
Green  Mill",  "Fii-st  of  May",  Ace  of  Dianmonds", 
"Shoemaker's  Dance",  May-pole  Dance",  "Reap  the 
Flax",  "Dance  of  Greeting'',  any  one  of  which  may 
be  chosen  by  the  teacher  as  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
her  class. 

Certain  songs  such  as  "See-Saw",  "Windmill", 
"Rhythmic  Game",  "Shearers"',  "Blacksmith'", 
Watching  songs,  reaping  songs,  and  boating  songs 
suggest  appropriate  motions  to  every  one,  and  if 
the  teacher  can  not  suggest  any,  the  children  will 
do  so. 

There  are  numerous  stories  ,dear  to  the  hearts  of 
children,  which  a  teacher  can  easily  dramatize  in 
the  school-room  without  any  extra  hours  or  expense ; 
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it  must  be  part  of  the  day's  work  to  be  vital  and 
must  not  be  considered  a  performance. 

Games  for  out  doors  are  so  thoroughl.y  expbiined 
and  definitely  worked  out  in  Johnson's  "Education 
by  Play  and  Games",  and  Bancroft's  Games  for 
the  Playground",  that  I  need  only  direct  the  at- 
tention of  teachers  to  theui ;  these  books  should  be 
in  every  school  and  I  would  also  suggest  Marie 
Hofer's  "Singijig  Games",  as  a  good  book  to  use 
in  primary  grades. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  public  school, 
either  rural  or  city,  has  been  the  invention  of  the 
graj)haphone,  which  I  can  not  too  strongly  recom- 
mend. The  Training  School  has  been  using  one  in 
its  teacher  training,  and  would  not  be  without  one: 
the  schools  of  Kinstou  and  Greenville  have  recently 
added  them  for  use  in  marches,  games,  drills  and 
musical  appreciation,  and  find  them  equally  valu- 
able ill  story  telling,  the  graphaphone  has  an  ex- 
cellent opjiortunity  to  assist  class-room  work:  and 
when  [  consider  how  r('asonable  is  their  price  and 
how  varied  are  the  lines  in  which  they  may  be  used. 
I  am  surprised  that  teachers  have  not  yet  realized 
their  advantage.  In  rural  communities  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  good  nuisic  brought  to  the 
children,  I  consider  the  graijhaphonc  indispeusibb-. 

]n  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  pleas- 
ant field  of  our  work  in  which  so  little  seems  to  have 
been  done,  let  me  again  remind  thena  that  I  have 
only  touched  u])on  a  wonderfully  interesting  sub- 
ject, which  we  have  been  slow  to  recognize,  but  n 
subject  which  will  give  immediate  returns  to  the 
teaclier  who  is  live  enough  to  attempt  it.  T  again 
urge  upon  thi'  teacher  of  this  State  the  nee<'ssit>' 
of  bringing  into  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of 
the  children  this  joyous  side  of  work  known  as 
play,  always  remembering  that  "play  is  the  surest 
and  nearest  approach  to  the  true  I'ducation  of  the 
child," 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PRIMARY  STORY  "WORK. 

I.  Aims. 

a.  ( 'ori'ect    and    intelligent    expi'ession    of    Kg- 

lish, 

b.  Appreciation  of  good  litei'atui'c. 

c.  Quick,  accurate,  logical  thinking. 

11.  Perapartion. 

a.  Keview  of  previous  work. 

b.  Conversation  lessons. 

c.  Practice  in  desci'iptive  sentences,  each  child 

giving  tliree  or  more  sentences  about  a 
cat,  dog,  or  other  familiar  object. 

NOTE: — This  drill  should  be  continued  xmtil  the 
pupils  are  able  to  give  several  related  sentences.    In 
this  drill,  no  sentence  beginning  with  and.  1)ut,  it 
or  other  indefinite  Avord  shroukl  be  accepted. 
III.  Presentation. 

a.  Telling  of  the  stoiy  three  times  by  the  teach- 

er using,  if  possible,  the  same  words  each 
time, 

b.  Reproduction  by  pupil  in  front  of  class, 

c.  Discussion. 

I,   Points  of  story  omitted, 

'2.  Arrangement  of  sentences;  etc, 

d.  Language. 


d.  Reproduction  by  another  pupil  followed  by 
followed  by  similar  discussion  until  some 
child  has  given  the  complete  story. 

IV.  Suggestions, 

Do  not  begin  a  new  story  until  the  majority  of 
the  class  can  reproduce  the  one  already 
given.  Because  of  the  repetition  involved 
give  short  stories  at  first.  For  example — 
"The  First  Pink  Rose."  "The  Wind  and 
the  Sun. 

The  fii'st  stories  should  not  contain  inoi-e  than 
eight  or  ten  sentences. 

Use  no  conjunctions  in  the  eai'ly  work.  In 
oi'der  to  do  this  the  teacher  must  writ!,' 
all  stories, 

Woi'k  foi'  distinct  articulation  and  correct 
standing  jiosition. 

Hold  every  child  responsible  for  every  story. 

Insist  on  the  correct  method  the  first  day. 

For  a  time  allow  no  stories  to  be  told  other 
than  those  given  in  school.  This  is  for 
the  sake  of  definite  language. 

Work  slowly  and  llioroughly. 

y .   Longer  stories, 
a.   Preparation. 

1,  ihich  drill  in  sentence  construction  using 

the  connective, 

2,  Perfect  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 

in  telling  the  shorter  stoi'ies, 
1).   Presentation. 
].  Kinds. 

(a)  Telling  oi-  reading  of  the  \viiole  story 
by  the  teacher  followed  by  repeti- 
fiini  of  the  part  intended  for  the  im- 
mediate lesson, 
fl))  Telling  oi-  reading  of  the  lesson  por- 
tion only, 

1^,  Method, 

(a  )  Telling  or  reading  three  times  by  the 
teacher,  the  "wording"  being  sligh-t 
ly  changed  each  time. 

(b)  Reproduction  by  the  pupil  who  is  encour- 

aged to  use  as  wide  a  vocabulary  as 
possible. 

(c)  Discussion  of  pupils'  work  as  to  matter  and 

vocabulary, 
c.  Suggestions. 

Encourage  originality  in  expression,  context 
and  vocalnilary. 
Use  the   conjucfion   and   disconi-ige  the  use  of 

pronouns. 
Encourage  pupils  to  tell  stories  from  their  out- 
side reading  and  experience. 
Occasionally  read  or  tell   stoi-ies  not  intended 
for  reproduction. 

y[.  Qualifications  for  the  teacher. 

a.  High  standards  by  which  to  measure  results. 

b.  Practice  of  story-telling. 

c.  Possesion   of  several   good   story   books   for 

children. 
VII.  Written  work— 2A  and  3B. 

Some  of  the  storter  stories  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  written  wo)'k.  The  pupils  should  not 
l)e  asked  to  write  a  stoi'v  until  they  can 
tell  it  well. 
—The  Binghampton  School  Bulletin. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 

Thirty-first  Annual  Session,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  November  25-28,  1914 

By  E.  E.  Sams,   Secretary. 
GENERAL   SESSIONS. 

WBDNESD.W    AFTERNOON,    4:30,    NOVEMBER    35. 


THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS 
AND  PRINCIPALS. 


(College    Street    High    School) 
First   Business   Meeting. 


WEDNESDAY    EVENING,    8:30,    NOVEjrBER    25. 

Address  of  Welcome  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Charlotte  and  the 
Greater   Charlotte    Club — Dr.    Charles   A.    Bland,    Mayor. 

Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome — Superintendent  H.  B. 
Craven,  New  Bern. 

Address — Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 


THUR.SDAY,   12  M.,  NOVEMBER  26. 

(College    Street    High    School.) 
Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Hymn. 

Bible  Lesson. 
Special    Music. 

Sermon — Rev.    E.    K.    McLarty.    Pastor    of    the    Tyron    Street    M. 
Church,    South,    Charlotte. 


THCR.SD.4Y  EVENING,  8:30,   NOVEJIBER  26. 

(College    Street    High    School.) 
President's     Addres.s — Prof.     M.     C.     S.     Noble,     President,     Chapel 
Hill. 

Adress — "The  Experiment  at  Fairhope",   Mrs.  Marietta  L.   Johnson, 
Fairhope.    Ala. 

10:30. 
Reception  given  in  honor  of  the  visiting  teachers  by  the  Woman's 
Club  at  the  Selwyn  Hotel. 


FRID.iY   AFTERNOON,   4:30.    NOVEMBER 

(College   Street   High   School.) 
Annual  Business  Meeting. 
Election   of  Officers. 


i7. 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  8:30,   NOVEMBER  27. 

(College    Street    High    School.) 
Address — By   Dr.    William    Lyon    Phelphs,    New    Haven, 
Address — By   Miss   Margaret  A.   Haley,   Chicago,   111. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  GRAMMAR  GRADE  TEACH- 
ERS   AND    PRINCIPALS. 

Mrs.  Hettie  E.  Fennel.  Wilmington,   President. 
(Sunday  School  Room  Tyron  St.   Methodist  Church.) 


THURSD.W  MORNING,  9:30,  NOVEMBER  26. 

"itethods    of    Promotion    in    the    Grammar    Grades." 

(a)  Theoretical  and  Actual  Value  of  Written  Examinations — 
Supt.  T.  W.  Andrews,  Reidsville:  Mrs.  E.  P.  Brock,  Wilmington; 
iMiss  Mamie  Lee  Avent,  Lumberton. 

(b)  The  Value  of  Special  Classes,  and  the  Group  IMethod  of 
Teaching — Supt.    I.    C.    Griffin,    Marion. 


Johnson, 


THURSD.\Y  AFTERNOON,   3:00. 

1.  "The    Development    of    the    Child" — Mrs.    Marietta    L. 
Fairhope,    Ala. 

2.  "Study  of  the  Grammar   School   Child   in   his  Three  Phases:" 

(a)  Mental — Dr.    W.    H.    Chase,    Chapel    Hill. 

(b)  Pliyslcal — Dr.    L.    A.    Wiliams,    Chapel    Hill. 

(c)  Moral — Prof.    C.    W.    Wilson,    Greenvile. 

3.  History   and   Science    in    the    Grades — Miss    Maggie    Wood.    Wil- 
mington. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  9:30,   NOVEMBER  27. 

1.  Address — By  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton.  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

2.  How  Can  We  Check  the  Waste? 

(a)  What  the  Grammar  Grade  Teacher  May  Do  ta  Prevent  the 
Elimination  of  Pupils  before  They  Reach  the  High  School — Supt. 
E.    D.    Pusey,    Durham. 

(b)  Vocational  Training  In  the  Grammar  Grades — Miss  Edna 
Rhinehardt.   Graham;    Miss   Eliza  Parker,    Hallsboro. 

(cj  The  School  as  a  Social  Center — Miss  Harriet  Bowen,  Jackson; 
Miss  Bessie   Kelly,   Masonboro. 

(d)    The   Evolution   of  the   Country   School — Mrs.   Cox. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,   2:.30. 

1.  The  Grammar  Grade  Association. 

(a)  Professional  Improvement  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers — 
Prof.   N.   W.    Walker,   Chapel   Hill. 

(b)  V^^hatthe  Grammar  Grade  Association  Means  to  Country 
and  City  Teachers — Miss  Wren,  Garner;  Miss  Irma  Carraway,  Ral- 
eigh. 

(c)  Suggested  Plans  for  Local  Grammar  Grade  Associations — 
Miss  Ida   Millis.   Guilford  College;   J.    M.    Bro'ughton,    Jr.,    Raleigh. 

.Business    Meeting,    3:30. 


Superintendent   A.    Vermont,    Smlthl^eld,    Prresident. 
(Parish   House   St.   Peter's   Episcopal   Church,   W   7th   St.) 


THURSDAY    MORNING,    9:30, 


NOVEMBER    26. 

■Dr.    J.    Y. 


Joyner, 


"The    Permanancy    of    High    School    Principals- 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

"How   Can   More  Men  Be   Retained  In  the  Teaching  Profession? 
Prof.    Thomas   P.    Harrison,    Raleigh. 


THURSDAY    AFTERNOON,    3:00. 

"Schools  in  Europe  and  What  They  Are  Doing" 
Smlthfleld. 


-Supt.  A.  Vermont, 


FRIDAY   .MORNING,   9:00,   NOVE.MBER   27. 

Address  by  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Yale  trniversity,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

"Permanent  Certificates  to  High  School  Men" — Prof.  N.  W.  Walk- 
er.  Chapel   Hill. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON,    2:30. 

Address  by  Dr.   P.   P.   Claxton.   Washington,   D.  C. 
Business    Meeting,    3:30. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 


Miss    Hattie    Parrot,     KInston,     President. 
(Sunday  School  Room  Tyron  St.  Baptist  Church.) 


THURSDAY    MORNING,    9:30,    NOVEJIBER    26. 

"School   Room    Decoration" — Miss   Lydia   Bancroft,    Durham. 

"Rural  Community  Work  in  North  Carolina" — Some  Things  That 
Have  Been  Accomplished" — Mi.ss  Elizabeth  Kelly.  Smithfleld;  Miss 
Maud    Barnard,    Marlon;    Miss    Lula    Cassiday, Clinton. 

"The  School  as  a  Social  Center" — E.  C.  Branson,  Professor  of 
Rural    Economics  and   Sociology.    Chapel   Hill. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  3:00,  NOVEMBER  86. 

President's    Address — Miss    Hattie    Parrott,    Kinston. 
Messages    from    Former    Presidents. 

"The  Relation  of  the  Eleinentary  School  to  the  Home  and  out  of 
School  Lite" — P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 


FRID.\Y  MORNING,  9:30,  NOVEMBER  27. 

"Teachers'    Preparation   and   Assignment   of   Lessons" — Miss   Mary 
Arrington,  Greensboro. 

(a)  Reading — MLss  Mary  O.  Graham,   Charlotte. 

(b)  Spelling — Miss   Maude    Harris.    Marion. 

(c)  Language — Mrs.    T.    Edgar   Johnston,    Salisbury.  t 
"Primary  History  Stories" — Miss  Delia  Austin.   Tarboro. 
"Organic  Education" — Mrs.  Marietta  L.  Johnson,  Fairhope,  Ala. 
Regular   Business   Sessions. 


FRIDAY    AFTERNOON,    3:00. 

"Public  School  Music" — .Miss  May  K.  B.  MufBy.  Greenville. 

"Status  of  Teachers'  Salaries" — Miss  Anna  Meade  Michaux,  Greens- 
boro. 

"A  Professional  Standard  for  Teachers" — Zebulon  Judd,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 


NORTH    CAROLINA    KINDERGARTENERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
Miss  Hattie  M.  Scott,  Asheville,  President. 
(Carnegie  Library.) 


THURSDAY  MORNING,   9:.30,   NOVEMBER   26. 

"The  Kindergarten — Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

"An  Appeal  for  the  Kindergarten  as  a  Part  of  the  School  System 
in  the  Larger  Towns— (For  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Teachers.)— 
Mrs.   Bertha   Payne  Newell,   Weaverville. 

THURSDAY   AFTERNOON,    3:00. 

"Stories  Suitable  for  the  Kindergarten" — Miss  Hattie  Scott.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Story  Tellers'  League,  Asheville  City  Kindergarten. 


FRIDAY'   MORNING,   9:30,    NOVEMBER   27. 

"Round  Table  Discussions." 

Leaderu — Mrs.    Newell,    Weaverville;    MIssMary      Bonner.    Washing- 
ton;   Miss    Ethel    Troy,    Raleigh;    Miss    Vlena    Nichols,    Asheville. 
Game    Festival    Leaders — Mrs.    Newell,    Mrs.    Scott 
(All  who  are  interested  are  invited  to  take  part.) 
Exhibit  of  Work  from  Kindergartens. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  3:00. 

Business  Meeting  and  £16011011  of  Offitfers. 
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STATE    ASSOCIATION    OF    COUNTY    SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Dr.    J.    Y.    Joyner,    Raieigh.    Presiiient. 
(Court   House.) 


THURSDAY   MORNING.    10:30-13;  :30,    NOVEJIBER   34. 

The   Compulsory   Attendance 

The  Compulsory  Ateendance  Lav/; 

(a)    Its  Effects. 

(b»    Its  Enforcement. 

(cj    Its  Amendments. 


TrESD.4Y  .\rTERNOON.  3:30  .):<MI.  NOVEMBER  34. 

I'niform    Examinations    and    Certification    of    Teachers. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Elementary  Schools: 

(a)  Its  Enforcement. 

(I:>)    Its   Improvement. 

(cj    Its   Adaptation   to   Vocational   and    Cultural   Needs. 


Tl'E.SD.W  EVENING.  H:00-10:00,  NOVEMBER  24. 

The    Farm    Life    School    and    the    Rural    High    Schools; 
(at    Their   Place    in   the    County   School    System. 

(b)  Reports  and   Explanations  of  Their  Work. 

(c)  How   to    Make    Them    Comntunity   Centers   and   Correlate    Their 
A\"ork  with  Community  Life. 


HEDNESD.VV    MORNING,    9:30-13:30.    NOVEMBER    3,-;. 

Community  Service  ^A'eck  and   the  County  Com:iiencement. 
.\dult   Illiteracy   and   Its   Elimination. 


T\EDNESD.VY    .VFTERNOON,   2:30-4: 


NOVEMBER   3(i. 


.Toint  Meeting  of  County  .Superintendents  and  City  Superintendents. 

(1)  The  Relation  of  the  (^ounty  and  City  Superintendents  to 
Bach  Other.  How  Each  Can  Help  the  Other,  and  Hnw  Their  Work 
Can   Be   Correlated   to    the   B--st   A(l\-antage. 

(2)  New  School  Legislation. 


ASSSOCIATION  OF  CIYT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


R     H.    Latham.    T\"inston -Salem.    President. 


WEDNESD.4Y    .\FTERNOON.    3;.iO. 

.Toint  Session  of  County  and  City  Superintendents 


THCR-SD.W    .MORNING. 

1.  Minimum  Essentials  in  Grade  Schools; 

(al  The  Course  of  Study — (1)  English — Supt.  Harry  Houell;  ( ;;  i 
Geography  and  Histor — Supt.  Joe.  S.  Wray:  (3)  .\rithmetic  and  Phy- 
siology— Supt.  A.   T.   Allen. 

lb)  The    Traning   of    the    Teacher — Supt.    H.    E,    Craven. 

tc)  The  Building.  Grounds,  Equipntent  and  Pli\-sical  Conditions — 
Supt.   John   J.    Blair. 

2.  Is  a  Six-Year  Course  of  Sutdy  Preferable   for   the   t.Jrade   School? 
(a)     From     the    Standpoint     of    the    IHgh    School — .Mr.     JNI.     Arnolil 

Briggs. 

lb)    From   the  Standpoint   of   the   College — Prof.   E.    c.    Brooks. 

3.  Appointment  of  Committees — (at  Nominations;  (Iji  Reslutions; 
(ci   Memorials. 


THUR.SD.4Y  .MTERNOON. 


:30. 


1.  Reports  of  Committees; 

lal   Committee  on  Printing  Bulletins — Supt.  .-\..  T.  Allen.  Chairman, 
lb)    Committee   on    Printing  Text-Books — Supt    I.    C.    GrifBn,    Chair- 
man. 

2.  High  School  Course  M'ithout  a  Foreign  Language;  Can  Such  a 
Course  be  Constructed  that  will  Put  High  School  Graduates  into 
North  Carolina  College-;  without  Conditions?  If  not,  Why  Not' — 
Prof.   N.   W.    Walker. 

3.  How  Can  the  Course  in  Science  in  the  Grade  Schools  be  Vita- 
lized?— Supt.   T.  Wingate  Andrews. 

4.  How  Can  the  Course  in  History  in  the  Grade  SAools  be  Vita- 
lized?— Prof  W.   C.   Jackson. 

(jeneral    Discussion. 


FRID.VY   .MORNING. 

1.  Professional    Ethics — Supt.    Charles   L.    Coon. 
General  Discussion. 

2.  Possibilities  of  Teacher— Training  in  the  High  School — Sunt  I 
C.    GrifBn.  -    i  . 

3.  Suggestions  for  the   Training  of  the   Teacher-in-Service; 

I  at   From  Vievpoint  of  the  Teacher — Miss  Antionette  Black, 
ibl    From  Viewpoint  of  the  Principal — Mr.  J.   JI.   Davis, 
(ct    From  Viewpoiilt  of  the  Superintendent — Supt.   E.   D.   Pusey 
Id)    From    the   Vievpoint   of   the    Normal    School — Prof    R      -S.  '  .Mor- 
ritt. 

le)    From   the   Viewpoint   of   the   College — Dr.   H.    W.    Chase 
ifl   From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  State- Department — Prof  N    C    New- 
bold.  '■   " 

(Papers  limited   to  five  minutes) 

FRID.VY    .\rTERNOON.    3:30. 

1.  Address— By    William    Lyon    Phelps.    New    Haven     Conn 

2.  Report  of  Committees: 

(at    Nominations:    (b)    Resolutions;    (c)    Memorials 

3.  Round  Table-  Conference, 

The  following  topics  have  been  suggested  for  round-table  discus- 
!,'""■  ,'■;,'  ^°'''^"  Sc'>°°'  Day;  (ht  Half-day  for  Primary  Pupils-  (ci 
.-.choo  credit  tor  Out  of  School  Activities;  (b)  Connecting  the  Ptth- 
nc   school   with   the   Public   Library;    ,et    Utilizing   the  .School   Plant 

LVho?,    Tud',''-''"""f'°"c'''°''*'^    (ft.  Some  Uses  We   Might   Make   o 
School   Auditorium;    (g)    Some  Remedies  for  the   Mortality   in  Early 


Years  of  the  High  School;  (ht  Pupil  Self-Government  in  the  High 
School:  (it  Departi-nental  Teaching  in  Upper  Grap-intar  Grades;  (jt 
To  What  Extent  Should  Electives  be  Offered  in  Secondary  Schools? 
(k)  Should  Small  High  Schools  with  Limited  Teaching  Force  Try 
to  Get  on  the  "Accredited  List"?  (1)  What  Simple  Tests  May  Be 
Made  of  the  Efficiency  of  Teaching?  (m)  Standards  of  Measurement 
for  School  -Work. 


PROGRAM    FOR   NORTH   CAROLINA    MUSIC    TEACH- 
ERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

THURSDAY'. 


10  a.    m. — Woman's    Club — Their    Part    in    Helping    to. -Standardize 
Music  in  the  State — Mrs.   Glascock,   ills.    Freese.  X 

10:30  a.   m. — The  Possibilities  of  ilusic  in  a   Preparatory  School — 
Miss  Pixley.   Fassifern.   N.   C. 

11  a.   m — Round  Table  Conferences. 
Harmony — Led   by   Mr.   Hagedorn. 
Voice — Led  by  Miss  Day. 

Organ — Led  by  Mr.   Zehm 

Piano    Methods — Led    by   :\lr,    Brawle>- 

3  p.   m. — Paper  on  the  Status  of  Church   and   Choir  Music   in   North 
Carolina.    (.Suggestions    for    Tmpro\-<.ment  t — Flaxington    Harker 

Discussion. 
.      4  p.  m. — Address— Waldo  s.   Pratt.   President  of  National   Teachers' 
Association. 


FRID.YY. 

Report  of  i?ommittee  on  Sight  Reading — Chairman.  G.  W.  Bry- 
ant. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Standardization  of  JIusic  in  Preparatory 
Schools — Chairman,    ilrs.    \A'.    G.    Ferrcll. 

President's    Address,    Appointment    of    Nominating    Committee: 

11:30 — Round   Table   Conferences. 

Elementary    Piano    MtthoiLs — Lei.i    by    Mrs.    A^'.    J.    Ferrell. 

\-iolin   Teaching — Led    by   IVIiss  Abbott. 

Church  (::hoirs — Led  By  Jlr.   R.   B.   Owen 

History   of  Music — Led    by    :\lr.    Lasher. 

Public    School    Music — Led    by    :Mr     ■«-.    R.    Brown. 

2   p.   m. — Annual  Business  r\leeting. 

Address — Jlr.    J.    C.    Fruend. 


"SCHOOL  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVE- 
MENT DAY." 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 

AVe  are  devoting  the  greater  jtarl  of  this  issue  of 
Etlucation  to  "Scliool  aucl  Neighborhootl  Improve- 
ineut  Day",  which  is  also  "X^orth  Caroliua  Day." 
Teachers  of  the  State  are  in  the  habit  of  celebrating 
"North  (."aroliua  Day"  in  a  fitting  manner.  It 
should  be  a  greater  occasion  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore because  it  comes  during  the  week  set  apart  by 
Governor  Craig  as  ' '  Community  Service  Week, ' " 
when  the  people  of  the  community  should  be  more 
interested  in  the  building  up  of  the  community  than 
ever  before. 

In  selecting  the  material  for  this  number  we  have 
been  aided  considerably  by  J\lr.  W.  C.  Crosb.y,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  on  Community  Service 
Week.  It  was  our  purpose  to  supplement  the  bulle- 
tin issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Therefore,  the  teachers  of  our  State  in  arranging 
their  program  should  use  both  the  bulletin  and  North 
Carolina  Education.  Section  III  of  the  bulletin  con- 
tains the  program  for  Friday — School  and  Neighbor- 
hood Improvement  Day.  This  suggested  program 
will  give  the  teachers  a  plan  to  follow,  and  the  ma- 
terial may  be  gotten  both  from  the  bulletin  and 
North  Carolina  Education.  Tlie  bulletin  may  be  had 
liy  applying  to  your  County  Superintendent. 


Ohio  has  eighty-eight  counties  and  a  ueffective 
s^ystem  of  school  supervision  so  far  as  the  salaries 
of  the  county  superintendent  are  concerned.  The 
minimum  salary  is  $1,500.  In  twenty-three  counties 
the  salary  of  the  superintendents  is  $2,000  per  year, 
in  eight,  $2,500  and  in  five  $3,000.  One  receives 
$3,200.  With  such  salaries  a  fine  type  of  super- 
visory talent  can  be  secured.  Ohio's  example  in 
■  this  regard  should  be  followed  by  other  States. — 
Missouri  School  Journal. 
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State  School  News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

Enrollment  In  the  Lexington 
schools  is  76  5.  This  is  larger  than 
the  enrollment  for  the  entire  session 
last  year.  The  school  census  shows 
an  increase  of  100  over  last  year. 


The  Johnston  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  diilerent  from  the  others 
in  being  held  in  October  instead  of  in 
the  summer.  This  gives  the  teachers 
the  advantage  of  carrying  new  ideas 
straight  into  the  school  room. 


While  the  other  schools  in  Gas- 
tonia  opened  on  time,  the  Central 
Graded  School,  whose  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  during  vacation,  did 
not  open  until  October  16,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  desks  to  arrive. 
Superintendent  Wray  is  using  the 
warehouses  and  second  floors  of  the 
main  street  stores  for  school  rooms. 
You  can't  head  off  some  people. 


The  members  of  the  senior  class  of 
Greensboro  College  for  Women  have 
adopted  a  resolution  "to  buy  no  more 
silk  dresses,  silk  underskirts,  and 
Bilk  hose — but  to  purchase  and  wear, 
as  far  as  possible,  only  materials 
made  of  cotton,  thereby  encouraging 
and  assisting  the  consumption  of 
cotton,  the  staple  product  of  our 
Southland."  Women's  clubs  in  the 
State  are  also  adopting  similar  reso- 
lutions. 


Superintedent  P.  L.  Feezor  will 
hold  the  first  meeting  of  the  David- 
son County  teachers  November  7th 
at  Lexington.  In  his  notice  he  says: 
"I  want  the  teachers  to  come  to  the 
association  prepared  to  take  some 
part  in  the  exercises  and,  further,  I 
want  you  to  feel  that  our  teachers' 
meetings  are  for  the  teachers — all 
the  teachers,  and  not  for  the  County 
Superintendent  and  a  few  others.  Let 
us  make  the  first  meeting  the  best." 


The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  Gastonia's  new  Central 
Schol  building  Friday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 9,  by  the  Masonic  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  was  witnessed  by 
a  great  concourse  of  citizens  and  vis- 
itors. Superintendent  Wray  and  his 
co-workers  never  do  things  by  halves. 
Grand  Master  J.  T.  Alderman,  of 
Henderson,  was  in  charge  of  the  cer- 
emonies. Addresses  were  made  by 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Woltz,  of  Gastonia,  and 
Clyde  R.  Hoey,  of  Shelby,  and  these 
were  followed  by  a  banquet  at  six 
o'clock  and  degree  work  in  the  even- 
ing. The  October  number  of  North 
Carolina  Education  containing  a  pic- 
ture and  description  of  the  building 
was  amcmg  the  articles  d'epo-sitte'd  in 
tie  co'rn'erstb'nfe.' 


Bust  of  John  Charles  McNeill    Is 
Unveiled. 

Charlotte  and  North  Carolina  paid 
tribute  recently  to  the  uncrowned 
poet  laureate  of  the  Old  North  State 
when  there  was  unveiled  in  the  pub- 
lic library  a  handsome  bronze  bust  of 
John  Charles  McNeill. 

Just  seven  years  from  that  Octo- 
ber afternoon  when  "low  in  the  zo- 
diac circled  the  sun"  and  the  eyes  of 
John  Charles  McNeill  looked  last 
upon  the  earth  which  he  so  loved 
and  whose  moods  and  messages  he 
interpreted  with  genuine  genius,  an 
assemblage  of  those  to  whom  his 
poems  have  proven  a  priceless  legacy 
gathered  to  honor  his  memory.  The 
memorial  assumed  the  form  of  the 
statuary  which  was  presented 
through  the  efforts  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Club  to  that 
institution  which  more  nearly  than 
any  other  serves  as  a  repository  for 
works  of  art — the  Charlotte  library. 

The  exercises,  which  were  held  at 
4  o'clock,  were  in  the  best  of  taste 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  occasion.  The  children's 
room,  which  is  used  as  an  audito- 
rium was  filled  with  representative 
residents  of  Charlotte  and  surround- 
ing towns.  One  guest  of  honor  was 
Mr.  W.  L.  McNeill,  of  Wagram,  a 
brother  of  the  poet. 


Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Train- 
ing in  V'ance  County. 

The  County  Board  of  Education 
has  recently  employed  a  rural  super- 
visor of  schools  for  the  ensuing 
school  year.  The  woman  employed 
will  introduce  domestic  science  and 
manual  arts  in  the  three  State  Public 
High  Schools  located  at  Bona  Vista, 
Kittreil,  Townsville,  and  also  in  the 
Middleburg  Graded  School,  Middle- 
burg,  N.  C.  Miss  Lillian  V.  Gilbert, 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Harrison- 
burg, will  have  supervision  of  this 
work.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  the 
industrial  arts,  she  will  supervise  the 
primary  work  in  the  schools  hereto- 
fore mentioned  and  three  or  four  ad- 
ditional schools  which  will  be  named 
later  by  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Miss  Gilbert  comes  to  the 
county  highly  endorsed  by  some  of 
the  leading  educators  of  Virginia. 
She  is  a  graduate  in  the  industrial 
arts  and  has  had  special  training  in 
kindergarten  and  primary  work.  The 
employment  of  a  rural  supervisor  is 
a  forward  step  in  education  for  the 
county  and  the  people  no  doubt  will 
endorse  this  progressive  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  County  Btiarti  of 
Edufc'ati^on'. 


Civic  League  AVork  by  the  High  Point 
Schools. 

Followin  is  an  excellent  program 
of  civic  league  work  mapped  out  for 
the  winter  and  spring  months  by  the 
city  schools  of  High  Point: 

The  City  Beautiful — November. 

(1)  Streets  well  laid  off.  f2)  At- 
tractive public  buildings  and  monu- 
ments. (3)  Well-kept  parks,  flower 
beds,  ec.  (4)  Discriminate  advertis- 
ing. (5)  What  other  towns  are  doing. 
(Illustrated  by  pictures,  etc.)  (6) 
What  our  town  can  do.  (7)  What  I 
can  do. 

Arbor    Day — November    25th. 
The  Clean  Town — December. 

(1)  Care,  drainage,  and  cleanliness 
of  streets.  (2)  Sidewalks  free  from 
chalk  or  crayon  marks.  (3)  No 
scraps  of  paper  anywhere  in  sight. 
(4)  No  marking  or  defacing  of  any 
building,  public  or  private.  (5) 
Keeping  off  of  grass.  (6)  What  I 
can  do. 

School  Buildings  and  Ground.s — Jan- 
uary. 

(1)  Plans  for  keeping  grounds 
clean.  (2)  Plans  for  beautifying 
grounds.  (3)  Every  pupil  is  an  own- 
er of  the  school  and  grounds.  (4) 
Defaced  school  property  injures 
every  pupil.  (5)  Every  child's  re- 
responsibility  in  guarding  his  property. 

Our  Homes — Pebniary. 

(1)  Beautifying  the  home.  (2) 
Books.  (3)  Pictures.  (4)  Furni- 
ture. (5)  Fresh  air.  (6)  Dust  and 
germs.      (7)   Flies. 

Kindness  to  Animals — March. 

(1)  What  animals  do  for  us.  (2) 
How  we  should  treat  them.  (3)  Laws 
for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
(4)  Value  of  birds  and  laws  for  their 
protection. 

Our  Yards — April. 

(1)  How  to  beautify  them.  (2) 
What  I  know  about  trees.  ■  (3) What 
good  are  liowers?  (4)  A  clean  yard  is 
a  boy's  best  friend. 

Safety    First — JIay. 

(1)  Our  drinking  fountains.  (2) 
Common  drinking  cup.  (3)  In  what 
way  hands  and  face  are  enemies.  (4) 
What  impure  water  has  done  for  na- 
tions in  the  past.  (5)  Carefulness 
regarding  motor  cars,  buggies,  street 
cars,  trains,  and  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 
(6)    Personal  purity. 


The  Civic  Department  of  the  Wo- 
man's Club  offers  a  prize  to  the  grade 
in  the  city  schools  which  has  done 
the  best  civic  work  during  the  year. 
The  following  points  will  be  consid- 
ered: 

(1)  Neatness  and  care  of  the 
school-room,  house  and  grounds.  (2) 
Work  done  on  the  streets  or  in  the 
home.  (3)  Best  program  for  civic 
meetings. 

No  grade  will  be  eligible  which 
does  not  hold  a  meeting  each  month. 
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New  Victor  for  the  Schools 

An  improved  type  of  the  special 
Sciiool  Victor,  embodying  important 
new  features  suc^erested  throucj'h  its 
use  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
countiy. 

The  turntable  is  higher,  as  in  the 
Victrola  types,  making  it  more  accessibh- 
and  easier  to  put  on  and  take  off  the 
record. 

The  lid  has  a  patent  hinge  and  can  be 
quickly  removed  and  hung  on  the  back  of 
the  instrument,  so  the  horn  can  be  swune 
in  any  direction. 

The  shell  is  hinged  and  can  be  raised, 
making  room  for  the  horn  under  the  in- 
strument when  not  in  use,  safe  and  secure 
from  danger. 

The  X'iclor  is  now  in  actual  daily 
use  in  the  schools  of  more  than  1800 
cities.  With  this 
improved  Victor 
meeting  the 
requirements  of 
school  use  better 
than  ever  before, 
it  will  be  rapidly 
adopted  by  hun- 
dreds of  schools  and  cities  e\"ery\\here 

Why  not  see  about  a  \'ictor  for 
your  school  right  iiotv?  Any  Victor 
dealer  will  gladly  send  the  special 
school  Victor  to  your  school  for  a 
thorough  trial — or  write  to  us  and 
we  will  arrange  it  for  you. 

With  horn  placed  under  instru-  ""^ 

ment  safe  and  secure  from  danger.  Educational  Department 

and  with  cabinet  locked  lo  protect  \/:„j.^ T     II   •  llil        I_  •  r> 

from  dust  and  promiscuous  use  by  V  ICtOr    1  alklDg  Machinc  Lo. 
irresponsible  people.  CamJeil,   N.  J. 


Victor  XXV— Type  A,  $67.50 
special  quotation  to  schools  only 


Victor  XXV— Type  A 
closed 
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Guilford  Primary  Teachers'   Meeting 
in  Greensboro. 

The  Guilford  County  Primary 
Teachers'  Association  met  at  10:30 
Saturday  morning,  October  10,  in  the 
Court  House  Annex.  Miss  Bettie 
Aiken  Land,  of  the  Pomona  Graded 
School,  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year;  Mrs.  T.  N.  Sellars,  of 
the  Longview  school,  vice-president, 
and  Miss  Lucille  Kennett,  of  the 
Glendale  school,  secretary.  The  as- 
sociation decided  to  meet  each  month, 
the  second  meeting  being  one  month 
from  the  first.  They  intend  carry- 
ing out  a  definite  outline  of  work 
during  the  coming  year.  At  this  first 
meeting  the  subject  discussed  was 
opening  exercises  or  morning  talks. 
Teaching  the  children  kindness  was 
especially  emphasized  at  this  meet- 
ing. Thankfulness  will  be  emphasized 
at  the  next  meeting,  also  the  Pilgrim 
stories  for  the  history  work. 

Miss  Land  conducted  the  meeting 
and  the  association  is  very  fortunate 
indeed  in  having  a  woman  of  the 
wide  experience  of  this  excellent  pri- 
mary teacher  as  its  leader.  She  has 
spent  the  past  summer  in  institute 
work,  conducting  the  primary  work 
in  several  institutes.  Miss  Land 
showed  the  teachers  how  they  could 
easily  make  charts  for  the  beginners. 

Superintendent  Poust  addressed 
the   teachers   on   the   Reading   Circle 


Big  Reinforcements  for 
Nortti  Carolina  Sctioot  Worii 

Books  just  in  line  with  the  spir- 
it of  your  State  course  of  study, 
books  with  the  "go"  in  them. 

For  the  Grades 

The  Story  of  Cotton.  Brooks.  In  your 
schools.  Do  not  fail  to  recommend 
'  it  to  your  children  as  a  source  book 
In  the  Cotton  Paper  Contest  inaugu- 
rated  by   ]Mi.ss   Lucj-   Hoke   Smith.        .75 

The  Four  AVonderw.  Cotton.  "Wool,  Linen, 
Silk.  Shillig.  Second  and  third  grades. 
Vibrant  with  story  interest,  beautiful 
as  a  gift  book.  Pour  color  plates, 
many    line    drawings.  .50 

For  High  Schools 

Commercial    Geography.      Robinson.    You 

know  it.  Its  value  for  the  young 
American  cannot  be  estimated.  In  our 
new  commercial  stimulus,  its  worth 
multiplies.      Maps,    pictures,    etc.,    $1  25 

For  Teachers 

Ideals  and  Democracy.  Chamberlain.  A 
book  that  injects  power  and  enthusi- 
asm into  the   teacher.  $1.00 

Vocational  Guidance.  Puffer.  Packed 
from  cover  to  cover  with  information. 
Gives  the  teacher  a  wonderful  glimpse 
of  her  possible  usefulness.  '  and  the 
child's       opportunities.         Photographs. 

?i.:5 

K\m  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York 


work  and  suggested  that  the  county 
teachers  study  during  the  coming 
year  "Geographic  Influences  in 
American  History,"  and  "Phelps  and 
His  Teachers." 

The  teachers  enjoyed  the  meeting 
very  much  and  declared  it  the  most 
profitable  and  interesting  one  they 
have  ever  had  and  we  predict  that 
the  Guilford  County  teachers  are  go- 
ing to  do  some  of  the  best  work  this 
year  that  have  ever  been  done  in  the 
State. 

In  the  afternoon  at  2;  30  the  Gram- 
mar Grade  Teachers'  Association 
held  an  interesting  session.  Mrs.  T. 
N.  Sellars  conducted  the  opening  ex- 
ercises, giving  a  demonstration  of 
how  to  start  the  day's  work. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Farlow,  principal  of  the 
Spingfleld  school,  by  the  help  of 
Misses  Essie  Baker  and  Violet  Milli- 
kan,  Luther  Johnson  and  Orvie  Hay- 
worth,  pupils  who  have  just  been 
promoted  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth 
grade,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he 
is  well  able  to  teach  children  who 
have  heretofore  had  no  training  to 
easily  read  and  write  decimal  frac- 
tions. The  teachers  present  enjoyed 
the  demonstration  and  were  enabled 
to  see  how  easily  this  diflicult  task 
can  be  handled. 

The  grammar  grade  teachers  will 
hold  their  next  meeting  on  the  sec- 
ond Saturday  in  November,  this  be- 
ing the  date  of  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Guilford  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 


.\l>ex  Graded  School  Will  Enlarge. 

The  Apex  graded  school  is  to  en- 
large its  work  this  year  by  the  ad- 
dition to  a  teacher  of  elocution.  Miss 
Grace  Anderson,  of  Statesville,  has 
been  secured  to  take  charge  of  this 
department. 

The  addition  of  a  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion brings  the  number  of  teachers  in 
this  school  up  to  eight.  Besides  the 
new  teacher  there  are  six  grade 
tachers  and  a  music  teacher.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  now  two 
hundred. 

On  Friday  afternoons  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Pryor,  instructor  in  household 
arts  at  the  Gary  High  School,  meets 
a  group  of  ladies  at  the  Apex  school 
building  to  discuss  domestic  science 
work.  There  were  twent.v-two  la- 
dies  present. 


The  Alumnae  of  the  State  Normal  to 
Meet  in  Charlott*. 

The  State  Normal  College  alum- 
nae will  hold  a  banquet  in  Charlotte 
Thanksgiving  night  from  six  to  eight 
o'cock.  Anyone  who  has  been  af- 
filiated with  the  College  during  the 
winter  sessions  or  the  summer 
schools  will, be  expected  at  this  time. 
Each  one  who  attends  will  pay  $1 
a  plate.  Miss  Mary  Taylor  Moore, 
Normal  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
or  Miss  Blanche  Austin,  710  W  7th. 
St.,    Charlotte,    N.    C,    will    refceieVe 


GEORGE  PEABODY 
COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Educational  Standards  are  Raised 
Every  Year.  New  and  better  meth- 
ods and  ideals  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing. On  every  hand  we  see  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  Teacher  Training 
Departments  strengthened.  Each  ad- 
vance means  that  the  teacher  must 
be  better  prepared  before  commenc- 
ing- actually  to  teach.  This  also 
means  that  the  teacher  who  wishes 
to  advance  must  spend  time  and  ef- 
fort in  systematic  study. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers has  been  re-organized  to  present 
the  best  and  latest  methods  and 
ideals  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  work 
in  advance  of  that  of  the  normal 
school. 

In  the  School  of  Education,  uni- 
versity, college  and  normal  school 
teachers  of  education  are  trained; 
also  superintendents,  supervisors 
and  principals  of  schools;  together 
with  teachers  of  all  subjects  for  kin- 
dergarten, elementary,  and  second- 
ary schools.  The  three  other  schools 
of  Peabody  College  train  teachers 
especially  for  work  in  industrial  arts, 
home   economics,   and   agriculture. 

The  School  of  Education  is  offer- 
ing 7  6  courses  this  year  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education  covering  the  fields 
of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation; rural  education;  school  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  kin- 
dergarten, primary  and  secondary 
work;  educational  psychology,  and 
health  education.  Special  courses  in 
methods  are  presented  for  the  differ- 
ent High  School  subjects.  Many 
other  related  courses  are  given. 
Through  the  affiliation  with  Vander- 
bilt  University,  whose  campus  is  just 
across  the  street,  the  student  can 
avail  himself  of  any  of  the  courses 
offered  there.  Tuition  is  $2  5  per 
quarter  of  12  weeks.  Scholarships,. 
Degrees  of  B.  S.,  M.  A.,  and  Ph.D. 
are  oilered. 


Winter  Quarter  opens  December 
9.  Spring  Quarter  March  13.  Sum- 
mer Quarter  June  17.  Second  half  of 
this  quarter  July  24.  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

names  and  money  for  reservations 
at  the  banquet.  Several  other  colleges 
are  arranging  for  reunions  of  a  like 
nature.  The  University,  Wake  For- 
est, Trinity,  and  Davidson,  are  among 
the  number. 


KELLOGG'S  IMPROVED  CLASS  BEGISTEB 

with 
Burleson's    Labor-SaTing    Grading    Tables. 

(Copyrighted.) 
The  simplest  and  most  complete  Class  Register  pub- 
lished. Saves  time,  promotes  system,  tinuormity  and 
accuracy  in  the  kfcping  oJ  class  records.  Price,  35c. 
Thomas'  SpelUng  Blanks.  Report  Cards.  MJEazmes  at 
wholesale.  

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

C   mbia,  S.  C. 
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Trinity  Alunmi  to  Meet  in  Charlotte. 

The  Trinity  College  Alumni  will 
hold  a  banquet  in  Charlotte  on  Thurs- 
day night  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
in  Charlotte  from  six  to  eight  o'clock. 
All  former  students  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege who  expect  to  be  in  Charlotte 
during  the  week  of  the  Assembly 
are  expected  to  attend  the  banquet. 
The  price  will  be  about  one  dollar 
a  plate.  Those  who  expect  to  at- 
tend are  requested  to  write  to  Mr. 
F.  P.  Wyche,  of  Charlotte,  or  to 
Professor  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Durham. 


TEACHERS  WHO  DESIRE  POSITIONS  IN  JANUARY 

should  write  now  for  information.  School  officials  are  invited  to  call 
on  us  when  in  need  of  thoroughly  competent  teachers  for  unexpected  va- 
cancies. 

Sheridan's  Teachers'  Agency,  1014  Realty  Building, 

CHARLOTTE,  X.  C. 


Through  the  efforts  of  County  Su- 
perintendent E.  M.  Rollins  a  farm 
demonstration  agent  has  been  se- 
cured for  the  county  and  he  will  in 
addition  to  his  regular  duties  as  farm 
demonstration  agent  devote  a  part 
of  his  time  in  introducing  and  super- 
vising the  agricultural  courses  in  the 
State  Public  High  Schools  of  the 
county.  He  has  made  arrangements 
to  have  a  demonstration  plant  at 
each  school. 


SOUTHERN 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 

W.  H.  JONES, 

Manager, 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


I  nexDccted  Vacancies 

Telepi'aph,  telephone,  or 
write  us,  as  the  emer- 
gency may  demand, 
tihould  you  need  a  teacher 
or  a  school  to  fill  an  un- 
expected vacancy.  Exct'l- 
Icnf  list  of  best  availahlc 
material  throughout  tht- 
winter.  Teachers  alwnj  s 
in  demand. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 

The  New  Bulletin  Issued  by  the   State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Contains  Definite 
Directions  for  the  First  Month 

WITH 

The  How^ell  Primer, 

IX  ADDITION  IT  JLUCES  PROVISION  FOR 

Teaching  Writing 
Language  Exercises 
Seat  Work. 


The  bulletin  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  teachers  in  North 
Carolina.     Apply  to  your  County  Superintendent. 


A  Course  in  General  Science 

has  found  increasing  favor  as  a  first-year  high-school  study  and  is  at  present  offered  in  many 
high  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  Such  a  course  discusses  many  topics  of  common  inter- 
est and  worth-while  significance  in  the  field  of  science — topics  which  contribute  directly  towards 
developing  scientific  methods  of  thinking  and  towards  forming  a  basis  for  later  science  work. 

Elements  of  General  Science 

BY  OTIS  W.  C.ATyDW^Iili  AND    WILLI,\M  LEWIS  KIKENBERRY 

of  the  School  of  Education,   the  Um\ersity  of  Cliicaoo 

meets  a  long  standing  need  in  schools  presenting  general  science  courses.  In  four  days  following 
its  recent  publication,  the  publishers  received  thirty  introductory  orders  for  some  2.000  copies — 
tangible  evidence  that  teachers  are  recognizing  the  value  of  a  course  which  is  the  outcome  of 
actual  teaching  and  experiment  in  class  room  and  laboratory.  For  the  past  four  years  the  course 
has  been  given,  essentially  as  now  published,  in  the  University  High  School,  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  subjects  fall  readily  under  the  five  headings:  The  Air,  Water  and  Its  Uses,  Work  and  En- 
ergy, the  Earth's  Crust,  Life  Upon  the  Earth.  Laboratory  work  with  simple,  and  often  improvised 
apparatus,  may  accompany  use  of  the  text,  which  suggests  valuable  laboratory  experiments. 

308   PAGES,   ILLUSTRATED,    $1.00 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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Moulthrop  Chair  Desks 
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Forward    Steps    Taken   at    Roles vi  lie 

Rolesville,  October  13. — Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Betterment  Associa- 
tion, school  committee  and  patrons 
of  the  Rolesville  school  met  at  the 
school  house  in  October  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  what  could  be  done 
for  the  betterment  of  the  school. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mitchell  presided  over 
the  meeting.  It  was  decided  that 
each  one  be  given  some  specific  work 
to    do. 

Mr.  Willie  Freemon  was  appoint- 
ed to  see  that  the  school  be  supplied 
with  wood.  Mr.  Willis  Horton  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  eight  to  dig  a  well  on  the  grounds 
and  build  a  shelter  over  it,  and  to 
see  that  trees  be  planted  on  the 
grounds. 

Mr.  Robert  Williams  w'as  asked  to 
see  that  the  doors  and  windows  be 
properly  secured,  and  Mr.  Joe  Deb- 
man  was  asked  to  look  after  all  inci- 
dental expenses  connected  with  the 
school. 

Several  loads  of  wood  have  already 
been  hauled  to  the  grounds  and 
Messrs.  Bowling  and  Williams  are  go- 
ing to  saw  it  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers promised  to  build  a  wood  house. 
Other  friends  have  promised  a  w-ater 
bucket,  brooms,  etc. 

The  Betterment  Association  is 
hoping  to  be  able  to  put  up  shades 
to  all  the  windows,  and  to  assist  the 
teachers  in  getting  all  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  district  to  attend  school 
regularly. 

A  few  members  of  the  Betterment 
Association  joined  the  teachers  and 
school  children  in  a  cotton  picking 
frolic  Friday  afternoon  after  school 
hour,  and  about  four  hundred  pounds 
were  picked  which  means  a  neat  lit- 
tle sum  of  nickels  to  add  to  the  Bet- 
terment fund. — Raleigh  News  and 
Observer. 


Superintendent  W.  H.  Crawford,  of 
the  Andrews  School  District,  has  a 
twenty-five  thousand  dollar  school 
building  in  course  of  construction, 
and  hopes  to  have  it  ready  for  use 
before  the  holidays. 


COMBINATIONS 

For  one  time  they  are  not  against  the 
buyer.     Send  for  our  list  of  magazine 

COMBINATIONS 

Renew  your  subscriptions  througli  us  and 
you  will  be  assured  of  the  very  lowest  prices. 
We  supply  everything  in  books  and  office 
supplies. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co.^Ra  eigli,  N  C. 


East    Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Win- 
ter Term  begins  January  5,  1915. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


You'll  find  some  things  you've  been  looking  for 

in  our  Special  List  of 

Books  for  Supplementary  Reading 

Send  us  your  address  on  a  post  card  and  the  List  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

Spring  Valley,  111.,  October  12,  1914. 
The  Thompson  Pubhshing  Company, 

■.    Raleigh,  N.  C.  .•  ,  "       ' 

"We  have  adopted  your  Latin  Reader  for  first  year  pupils.  Will  you  please 
send  me  a  copy  to  be  used  as  a  desk  copy.  I  will  keep  the  copy  you  sent  me 
as  an  office  copy."  (Signed)  ERNEST  L.  BOST,  Supt. 


We  appreciate  this  endorsement  of  our  Latin  Sight  Reader,  of 
which  Dr.  Howe  of  the  University  of  North  Carohna  is  the  author. 

This  book  is  now  used  in  a  large  number  of  the  best  high  schools, 
universities  and  colleges. 

It  has  saved  many  students  entering  universities  and  colleges  from 
being  conditioned. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  if  you  are  interested  in  considering  same 
for  adoption  in  your  schools,  feeling  sure  that  you  will  be  quite  as 
well  pleased  with  it  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Spring  Valley,  111., 
schools.  , 

Thorapson  Publishing  Company 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


To  School  Officers  and  Teachers : 

We  still  have  on  hand  a  few  hundred  school  desks,  singles  and  doubles— cast  and 
steel  frame.     Some  stock  in  Raleigh ;  some  in  Norfolk. 

We  have  just  received  large  shipments  BLAGKBOARDS,  CRAYON,  ERASERS, 
MAPS,  GLOBES,  PENGIL  SHARPENERS,  ERASER  GLEANERS,  WASTE  BAS- 
KETS, etc.     Write  about  anything  you  may  want. 

Mr.  John  L.  Harris,  for  several  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Lenoir  and 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  G.,  is  with  us,  and  will  appreciate  the  privilege  of  handling  your 
business. 

We  have  special  proposition  on  Webster's  International  and  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionaries with  Stands. 

Write  us  about  anything  you  may  need  for  your  school  building. 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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Ular 


To  bind  the  wounds   of    nations,   heal   each 

bruise ; 
To  make  all  races  one  in  purpose,  thought. 
To  sheathe  the  sword,  spike  cannon,  unship 

guns; 
To  be  so  big  that  injury  be  forgot. 
And    smaller    peoples,   looking    toward    the 

great, 
Shall  know  them  as  their  friends,  and  feel 

assured — 
These  form  the  inspiration  to  contend 
'Gainst  war  and  all  its  fearful  cost  in  woe. 
War  is  a  lust  for  vengeance  or  for  power. 
Glories  in  roar  of  battle  shots,  and  groans; 
It  means  that  homes  shall  flame,  the  fields 

be  bare. 
And  women  wander  lone  upon  their  way. 
While  in  the  wasted  space  where  grain  had 

waved. 
Prone  in  the  dust,  red  with  rich  blood  they 

shed. 
Shall  lie  the   country's  proudest   sons,   and 

best. 


And  all  for  what?    Perchance,  a  fair  land's 

weal. 
Then,    loving    those    who  fell,  we    bring  a 

wreath. 
Or  tell  in  song  how  brave  they  were,  how 

true. 
But  oftener  that  some  money  is  at  stake, 
And  capital,  that  queer  and  timid  thing. 
Stands  by  its  coffers  not  afraid  to  fight 
By  proxy,  scorning  risk  of  its  soft  skin. 
One  truth  stands  forth,  as  might  a  marble 

shaft 
Set  on  a  hill,  and  firm  as  its  own  base, 
And   this  is  it :  Who,  from  his  coign  secure 
Shouts  loud  that  war  must  be,  and  murder 

reign. 
So  that  his  honor,  as  he  terms  his  purse, 
Shall  be  intact,  and  fat  with  tainted  pelf. 
Is  knave  and  fool,  a  traitor  in  his  heart. 
Disloyal  to  his  fellows,  and  his  God. 

— Henry  James. 
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F^or  CliLPisitmas  Giving! 

IVopth   Carolioa   F^oems 

A  new  collection  of  North  Carolina  poetry  -with  biographical  sketches  and  notes.   Edited  by  E.  C.  Brooks. 
Handsomely  printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper ;   172  pages,  102  poems,  37  authors. 

Bound  in  Beautiful  Basket  Pattern  Cloth 
Stamped  in  Gold.    REGULAR  PRICE  $1.00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  while  supply  lasts  :    One  copy,  postpaid,  60  cents ;  tzvo  or  more  copies  in  one 

package,  50  cents,  postpaid. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENDATIONS. 


Frona  the  Press. 


A  book  that  should  appeal  to  every 
North  Carolinian.  —  Oxford  Orphans' 
Friend. 

The  biographical  sketches  are  a  feat- 
ure and  they  are  good. — Raleigh  Biblical 
Recorder. 

Will  prove  a  timely  and  most  useful 
compilation. — North    Carolina    Review. 


From    Superintendents   and   Teachers. 

Supt.  T.  C.  Henderson;  "Send  by  ex- 
press   twelve    copies." 

Principal  H.  J,  Massey:  "Send  me  ten 
copies." 

Supt.  N.  C.  Newbold:  "Express  twelve 
copies." 

Supt.  F.  T.  "Wooten:  "Ship  by  express 
twfnty-three  copies." 


From    Other    Readers. 

"I  predict  a  great  and  abiding  succesa 
for  the  book." 

"The  book  Is  well  done,  and  I  am  Tar 
Heel   enough   to   value   it   immensely." 

"I  trust  it  may  find  a  place  In  every 
school  in  the  State." 

"I  appreciate  the  service  you  are  ren- 
dt-Ting  the  State.     Send  me  eight  copies." 


Send  your  order  to-day  to  W.  F.  MARSHALL,  Publislier, 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 

RALEIGH,  I\r.  C. 
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We  can  ship  SCHOOL  DESKS,  Steel  or  Cast  Iron,  Double  or  Single,  from  Richmond, 

Va.,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  order. 

Virgoplate  Blackboard  and  all  School  Supplies 
VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
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THE  THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 


By  E.   C.  Brooks. 


It  is  natural  and  customary,  of  course,  to  say 
that  the  last  Teachers'  Assembly  is  the  best.  The 
very  conservative  members  having  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  those  who  ruled  in  other  daj's  -will  say, 
"It  is  one  of  the  best  and  etc."  But  as  they 
shook  hands  and  bade  farewell  to  friends  on  the 
last  night  they  often  forgot  their  conservatism,  omit- 
ted the  "one",  and  frightened  themselves  by  using 
the  simple  superlative. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  Charlotte  grow,  and 
the  school  men  from  other  towns  were  repaid  for 
their  trip  if  they  saw  nothing  else  save  the  ease  and 
rapidity  and  perfect  manner  in  which  Mr.  C.  C.  Hook, 
President  of  the  Great  Charlotte  Club,  managed 
the  crowd.  Brethren,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Teachers'  Assembly  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  we  have  only  a  few  towns  in  the 
State  that  can  really  entertain  so  large  a  bodv?  T 
shall  not  name  them,  but  you  Tuay.  Chai-lotte  is 
certainly  one  of  the  few  and  IMr.  C.  C.  Hook  is 
past  master  as  a  host.  Did  you  not  observe  the 
Boy  Scouts  with  automobiles  meeting  every  train 
that  came  to  Charlotte?  After  all  the  hotels  were 
full,  those  brave  laddies  kept  their  machines  going 
all  night,  taking  the  women  from  the  trains  to  pri- 
vate residences.  Nothinsr  was  left  undone,  none  was 
forgotten  or  overlooked.  No  wonder  Charlotte 
grows ! 

The  Charlotte  Newspapers. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  go  visiting  when  folivs  act 
like  they  are  glad  to  see  you.  when  they  tell  their 
neighbors  about  your  presence,  and  stop  the  old 
routine  for  a  little  while  to  tell  you  about  how  they 
are  "getting  on"  and  how  much  better  they  feel 
that  you  have  come  to  town.  The  Charlotte  papers 
took  such  interest  in  our  visit  and  were  so  full  of 
the  proceedings  that  even  the  European  war  took 
a  secondary  place,  and  the  Thanksgiving  football 
games  appeared  as  a  side  issue.  What  I  am  tr>nng 
to  say  is,  we  were  the  folks  and  the  newspaper 
stories  of  our  industry  were  entirely  to  oiir  credit. 
The  reportorial  work  was  exceptionally  good,  and 
one  issue  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  and  the  Char- 
lotte News  was  a  real  educational  number  and 
man,y  of  the  school  men  carried  the  papers  home 
with  them  in  order  to  read  what  they  could  not 
hear,  owing  to  the  crowded  program.  Again,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  Charlotte  grows. 

A  New  Feature. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  the  Assembly  was 
the  college  reunions  on  Thursday  evening.  Whoev- 
er suggested  the  idea  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 


Assembly.  The  State  Normal.  Trinity,  the  Universi- 
ty, Wake  Forest,  Davidson,  The  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  and  others  held  reunions  from 
six  to  eight  o'clock.  They  dined  together,  sang 
college  songs,  and  listened  to  speeches. 

These  reunions  gave  a  new  life  to  the  Assembly 
since  they  brought  the  college  spirit  into  it.  in- 
creased the  attendance,  and  made  both  the  young 
and  the  old  feel  more  at  home.  These  reunions 
should  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

Exhibit   of  Practical  Work — A   Growing  Feature. 

Down  in  the  basement  of  the  Sunday  school 
roouT  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  there  was  a  lively 
demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  practical  work 
in  country  schools.  In  fact,  it  was  the  liveliest  dem- 
onstration this  State  has  ever  seen. 

About  two  score  handsome  young  women  in  at- 
tractive costumes  were  cooking  and  sewing.  A  doz- 
en young  men  were  showing  what  a  farm  can  do 
in  real  agricultural  effort. 

Five  counties  were  represented.  From  Sami"ison 
and  Alamance  Counties  were  a  continsrent  of  young 
ladies  who  engage  in  the  cooking  of  plain,  whole- 
some  country  meals. 

From  JFcDowell  and  Johnston  Counties  were 
young  ladies  who  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  plain 
sewing.  And  from  Guilford  Countv  there  was  a 
hu£re  exhibit  shown  jointly  by  the  Pleasant  Ganlen 
and  the  Jamestown.  Country  Life  Hiarh  Schools. 
The  two  latter  have  agricultural  and  domestic 
science  departments. 

The  youug  ladies  from  the  four  counties  first 
mentioned  were  from  elementary  schools  that  em- 
ploy only  three  teachers  each.  The  display  is  tend- 
ed to  show  not  only  what  can  be  done  in  a  rural 
school,  but  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in  a 
three-teacher  school. 

The  girls  who  gave  the  exhibition  in  cooking  and 
sewing  were  school  girls  not  teachers.  They  were 
entertained  in  the  homes  of  the  Charlotte  people, 
■^^•ere  shown  around  the  city  by  their  hosts,  and  as  the 
Assembly  came  to  a  close  they  said  with  real  en- 
thusiasm that  they  had  never  had  as  good  a  time  as 
they  had  had  in  Charlotte. 

A  unique  feature  was  a  dinner  served  by  these 
.young  ladies.  It  was  prepared  entirely  by  them  and 
thei-e  was  nothing  served  except  bananas  that  did 
not  come  from  the  county  of  Avhich  the  girls  were 
natives.  But  the  bananas  were  used  only  as  a  table 
decoration.  The  guests  of  these  girls  were :  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  P.  P.  Claxton, 
State  Superintendent.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Jlrs.  C.  C.  Hook, 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  Greater  Charlotte 
Club,    Mrs.    McKimmon.    Director   of   the      Tomato 
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Clubs,   and   Mr.   L.    C.   Brodgen,   Rural   School   Su- 
pervisor. 

Country  Life  School  Exhibit. 

Occupying  a  large  space,  none  of  which  was  wast- 
ed, the  joint  exhibit  of  the  two  country  life  high 
school,  Pleasant  Garden  and  Jamestown.  Pleasant 
Garden,  be  it  remembered,  won  the  trophy  cup 
in  the  great  State-wide  high  school  debating  con- 
test staged  at  Chapel  Hill.  And  here  it  is  to  the 
front  again  in  a  different  line,  and  with  a  worthy 
competitor  by  its  side. 

The  agricultural  demonstration  showed  the  home 
mixing  of  fertilizers,  which  was  taught  in  the 
schools,  a  displaj^  of  books  for  farm  readers,  charts 
showing  the  per  capita  wealth  of  dift'erent  counties 
in  the  United  States.  Farm  carpentry  was  shown. 
There  was  a  seed  corn  tester  made  by  the  boys. 
The  right  and  wrong  way  to  prune  trees  was 
shown  also. 

The  young  ladies  in  tlie  domestic  science  depart- 
ment made  an  attractive  and  instructive  and  in- 
structive showing,  revealing  the  right  and  the 
wrong  way  to  cook  coffee,  breakfast  bacon,  eggs, 
and  other  foods.  A  menu  for  invalids  adapted  to 
to  the  various  stages  of  illness  and  convalescence 
was  shown,  a  model  table,  a  lireless  cooker,  and 
ironing  table. 

No  one  after  visiting  this  display  can  doubt  that 
the  movement  toward  practical  training  in  country 
as  well  as  in  city  schools  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant developments  in  the  State  today. 

As  superintendent  after  superintendent  and 
teacher  after  teacher  vievr  these  exhibits :  there 
seemed  to  be  one  unamimous  voice  saying,  "Here- 
after there  shall  be  one  building  set  apart  at  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  to  be  used  for  just  such  pur- 
poses mentioned  above,  and  before  selecting  a  place 
of  meeting  next  year  it  should  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions that  an  ample  building  suitable  for  such 
exhibits    and    demonstrations    shall    be    provided." 

Another  feature,  that  few  knew  about  was  the 
plan  of  city  buildings  that  Superintendent  J.  J. 
Blair,  of  Wilmington,  carried  with  him  to  the  As- 
sembly. Few  people  know  that  Wilmington  is  al- 
most rebuilding  its  entire  school  plant.  Superin- 
tendent Joe  S.  Wray,  of  Gastonia,  could  have  made 
a  fine  exhibit  also,  and  these  city  plans  should  have 
been  given  a  good  display,  and  if  a  suitable  build- 
ing is  provided  next  year,  this  feature  should  not  be 
neglected 

The  Work  of  the  Assembly. 

Since  the  papers  and  addresses  will  be  published 
in  proceedings,  we  shall  present  here  only  a 
part  of  and  occassionally  a  comment  on  the  topics 
discussed.  Maj'-or  Bland  in  welcoming  the  teachers 
to  Charlotte  gave  an  interesting  review  of  the 
development  of  the  public  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Superintendent  Harvey  Craven,  of  New  Bern, 
who  was  to  respond  to  the  address,  did  not  ar- 
rive. But  President  Noble  was  equal  to  the  task, 
and  after  a  few  remarks  introduced  Mr.  C.  C. 
Hook,  President  of  the  Greater  Charlotte  Club, 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  teachers  feel 
at  home  and  enjoy  themselves. 

The  Assembly  speaker  of  the  evening  was  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  P.  P.  Claxton, 
who  devoted  most  of  his  speech  to  a  discussion  of 
principles    that    govern   in   the    field   of    education, 


referring  minutely  to  the  different  stages  through 
which  the  child  and  adolescent  mind  goes  on  its 
way  to  acquiring  knowledge  and  growing  to  ma- 
turity. The  address  was  a  most  masterly  one  in 
this  respect  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  at- 
tention by  the  audience  of  teachers,  many  of  whom 
doubtless  had  pondered  over  just  such  mysteries  in 
the  young  mind  as  the  speaker  was  so  ably  ana- 
lyzing. He  also  went  into  detail  in  reviewing  how 
a  simple  democracy  such  as  that  which  Thomas  Jeff- 
erson had  in  mind,  had  now  grown  into  a  very  com- 
plex democracy  and  how  the  ideal  educational  sys- 
tem must  adapt  itself  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  President's  Address. 

President  Noble  reviewed  educational  progress, 
demanded  a  fairer  treatment  for  teachers  than  that 
which  compels  them  to  submit  to  periodic  exami- 
nations and  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  onlj^ 
one  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  first  grade  ever 
graduate  from  college.  He  suggested  that  this 
must  indicate  a  defect  in  the  curriculum  and  re- 
commended that  it  be  changed  in  whatever  manner 
the  welfare  of  the  child  demands. 

"The  experiment  at  Fairhope"  was  the  subject 
of  the  address  by  Mrs.  Margarette  L.  Johnson,  of 
Fairhope,  Ala.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  ad- 
dress brought  forth  more  comment  than  any  other 
utterance  of  the  Assembly.  Many  did  not  believe 
"the  experiment"  practical,  lathough  it  was  unique. 
But  others  believed  that  it  was  based  on  the  right 
principle  and  should  be  carefully  studied.  Instead 
of  grades  she  would  have  life  years  and  instead  of 
basing  promotion  on  the  amount  of  text-book 
knowledge  acquired  she  would  base  it  on  the  life 
of  the  child. 

The  annual  Thanksgiving  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  E.  K.  McLarty,  pastor  of  Tryon  Street  Meth- 
odist Church. 

On  Friday  evening  Dr.  William  Lyons  Phelps,  of 
Yale  University,  delivered  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  enjoyable  address  of  the  Assembly,  on  "The 
Ideal  American."  He  took  for  his  theme  two 
noted  Americans,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jona- 
than Edwards,  and  his  theme  was  the  synthesis 
of  the  two  would  make  the  ideal  American. 

The  Business  Meeting  and  the  New  President. 

The  expected  happened  and  Miss  ]\Iary  Owen 
Graham  was  elected  to  succeed  President  Noble, 
who  upon  announcing  the  unanimous  election  re- 
marked that  the  unexpected  had  happened  to  him — 
it  was  his  fate  to  be  run  by  a  woman.  Miss  Graham's 
election  was  greeted  by  tremendous  applause,  since 
she  is  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  the  high  of- 
fice of  president,  and  since  she  is  so  popular  among 
the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  vice-president  elected,  Avho  according  to  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  Assembly,  will  succeed  to  the 
presidency,  was  President  Robert  H.  Wright,  of  the 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  of  Green- 
ville. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Sams,  of  Raleigh,  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  M.  B.  Dry,  of  the  Gary  High  School, 
and  Mrs.  Sallie  Bethune,  of  the  Charlotte  Public 
Schools,  were  elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  new  Constitution  was  adopted  without   de- 
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bate.     It  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  Education. 

Resolutions  Adopted. 

The  resolutions  which  make  a  working  platform 
for  the  coming  year  were  as  follows: 

(1)  That  we  heartily  recommend  the  addition  of 
normal  training  to  the  course  of  study  offered  in  our 
public  high  schools,  and  request  the  Legislative 
Committee  to  urge  the  next  Legislature  to  provide 
by  law  for  this  addition  to  the  course  of  study  in 
these  schools,  as  the  most  effective  means  of  secur- 
ing an  adequate  number  of  trained  teachers  for  our 
elementary  schools. 

(2) That  we  very  heartily  commend  the  admini- 
stration of  the  State  Department  of  Education  by 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  we  pledge  to  him  our  loyal  co-op- 
eration and  support  in  the  great  work  he  is  doing 
for  the  upbuilding  of  eveiy  educational  interest  of 
the  State. 

(3j  That  we  very  earnestly  and  heartily  indorse 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  with  reference  to  a  system  of  uniform 
examinations  for  certitication  of  teachers  of  the  jjub- 
lic  school  teachers  of  the  State,  and  request  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  to  present  this  matter,  witii  our 
indorsement,  to  the  next  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina. 

(4)  That  we  commend  the  demonstrations  and  ex- 
hibits of  the  Rural  and  Farm  Life  High  Schools 
given  during  this  session  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly, 
and  that  we  recommend  that  in  the  future  special 
emphasis  be  given  to  this  work,  but  only  for  the 
Kural  and  Farm  Life  High  Schools,  but  as  far  as 
possible  in  connection  with  every  phase  of  education 
work  iu  the  State. 

(5)  Whereas  the  North  Carolina  Library  Com- 
mission has  rendered  great  service  to  the  schools  and 
rural  population  of  tlie  State  by  the  operation  of 
its  traveling  libraries  and  package  debate  libraries, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  North  Carolina  Teachers"  As- 
sembly commend  the  work  of  the  Library  Commis- 
sion and  aid  it  through  its  Legislative  Committee 
iu  securing  a  larger  appropriation  from  the  State 
Government  for  the  enlargement  of  its  service  iu 
these  two  particular  lines. 

(6)  That  we  express  our  hearty  approval  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  iu  the  elimination  of 
the  liquor  traffic  from  North  Carolina,  and  wish  to 
assure  our  legislators,  both  National  and  State,  that 
any  legislation  that  will  make  this  work  more  ef- 
fective, will  meet  with  our  endorsement. 

The  resolution  committee  offered  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  various  citizens  of  Charlotte  who  had 
entei'tained  the  Assembly. 

Two  members  of  the  Assembly  have  died  since 
last  Annual  Session.  Superintendent  W.  H.  Rags- 
dale  of  Pitt  County,  and  Prof.  Martin  H.  Holt,  one 
of  the  co-principals  of  the  Oak  Rdige  School,  and 
fitting  tributes  were  paid  to  their  memory  and  reso- 
lutions of  regret  were  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Assembly. 

Simplified  spelling  came  up  for  consideration  and 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  new  organization  known  as  the  English 
Teachers  Association  asked  for  permission  to  affil- 


iate with  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  adopted  into  the 
family. 

At  the  close  of  the  Assembly  on  Friday  even- 
ing, the  Assembly  presented  to  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Con- 
nor a  loving  cup  for  his  long  and  faithful  services 
as  Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

Officers  of  the  Departments. 

We  are  unable  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  work 
of  the  several  departments.  The  teachers  can  read 
the  papers  in  the  proceedings ;  we  give  below  the 
officers  who  will  run  the  departments  another  year: 

City  Superintendents — President — A.  T.  Allen, 
of  Salisbury  ;  Vice-President — Suijerinteudeut  Joe 
S.  Wray,  Gastonia;  Secretary — Superintendent  Har- 
ry Harding,  Charlotte. 

High  School  Principals — President — Priueipal 
E.  11.  Moser,  Wakelou  High  School;  Secretary — 
Principal  E.  J.  Coltraue,  of  Jamestown  N.  C. 

Primary  Teachers — President — Mrs.  T.  Edgar 
Johnston,  of  Salisbury;  Vice-President — Mrs.  J.  A. 
Robinson,  of  Durham,  supervisor  of  the  primary 
work  of  this  city  ;Secretary — J\lrs.  Essie  Blauken- 
ship,  of  Charlotte ;  Treasurer — Miss  Ella  Ford,  of 
Raleigh. 

Vocational  Teachers  Organize. 

A  meeting  of  those  eugageil  in  ti-aeliiug  home 
economics,  agriculture,  manual  training,  was  held 
yesterday  morning  at  St.  Peter's  parisli  house,  and 
the  North  Carolina  Vocational  Teachers  Association 
organized.     The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President — Charles  Laeey,  director  of  indus- 
trial education,  Charlotte;  V'ice-President — Miss 
I'rances  Ray,  head  of  domestic  science  department, 
Charlotte;  Secretary — T.  L.  Payne,  Jr.,  argricul- 
turist,  farm  life  school  Lillington;  Treasurer — Miss 
Dettie  Prior,  home  economies  in  Wake  County  farm 
life  school,  Cary. 

The  aim  of  the  association  will  be  to  further  in 
every  way  possible  the  work  of  those  engaged  in 
vocational  training  in  North  Carolina.  Vocational 
teachers  throughout  the  State  are  urged  to  com- 
municate with  the  secretary,  T.  L.  Payne,  Jr..  Lill- 
ington Farm  Life  School,  Lillington,  or  Charles  E. 
Lacey,  director  of  industrial  education,  Charlotte. 

Music  Teachers— President— Mr.  H.  A.  Shirley, 
Winston-Salem;  Vice-President — ^Ir.  Harry  J. 
Zehm,  Charlotte;  Secretary— Miss  ilartha  A.  Dowd. 

A  Suggestion  to  the  Officers  of  the  Next  Assembly: 

The  program  was  too  crowded.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  arrangement  if  the  authorities  would  ar- 
range for  the  city  superintendents,  the  county  su- 
perintendents, and  the  high  school  principals  to 
meet  on  Tuesday  and  .Wednesday.  Then  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  could  be  devoted  to  the  primary 
and  grammar  teachers,  and  the  other  organizations. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  give  opi)ortunity  to 
have  joint  meetings  and  to  visit  ditt'erent  depart- 
ments of  work  without  neglecting  any  single  depart- 
ment. 


In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  children  en- 
gaged in  school  gardening  recently  held  their  sev- 
enth exhibit.  Prizes  of  shrubs  and  vines  were  giv- 
en to  the  ten  successful  contestants.  During  the 
season  a  new  feature  was  introduced  in  the  raising 
of  various  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines. 
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The  stupendous  and  terrible  character  of  the  war 
that  began  in  the  last  days  of  July,  if  not  the  war 
itself,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  for  the  past  forty  years  beau  spending  enor- 
mous amounts  of  wealth  and  effort  in  their  en- 
deavors to  increase  their  military  and  naval  strength. 
In  order  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
understand  the  reasons  for  this  rivalry  in  arma- 
ments. Perhaps  no  other  nation  had  as  much  to  do 
with  starting  this  rivalry  in  armaments  as  Ger- 
raany.  Partieularlj'  as  regards  military  prepara- 
tions, the  other  nations  have  but  followed  in  her 
footsteps.  Consequently,  if  we  can  find  out  the 
reason  'vvhy  Germany  has  expended  so  much  of  her 
wealth  and  energy  in  getting  ready  for  war  we 
shall  be  able  to  understand  the  more  easily  why 
the  war  came.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the 
history  of  Germany  and  of  the  ruling  family  that 
now  occupies  her  throne  is  inseparable  from  the 
history  of  her  army.  Indeed,  from  its  begipniug 
the  present  German  Empire  has  been  laregly  the 
work  of  an  army.  Therefore,  if  we  trace  briefly 
the  rise  of  the  sup)remacy  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zoUern  in  Germany  we  shall  understand  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Germany  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  military  powers  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 

The  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  consisting  of  a 
small  district  lying  around  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Berlin  and  the  capital  of  the  German  Emjjire,  was 
for  several  centuries  one  of  the  most  inconspicuous 
of  the  seven  electorates  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  old  line  of 
electors  became  extinct,  and  the  Emperor  yigismund 
sold  Bradenburg  to  a  house  the  manner  of  whose 
origin  may  be  seen  from  its  name,  Hoheuzollern 
(hig-fi  tolls).  This  family  has  long  boasted  that 
praclicaliy  every  reigning  member  has  added  some- 
thing to  the  territory  he  has  inherited  from  his 
ancestors.  In  1614,  for  example,  the  elector  in- 
herited the  little  districts  of  Cleves  and  Markes 
which  lie  just  south  of  Belgium  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  River.  The  next  addition  was  a  dis- 
trict that  was  destined  ultimately  to  give  its  name 
to  all  the  hereditary  jjossessious  of  the  HoheuzoUerns. 

The  old  Duchy  of  East  Prussia,  which  bordered 
on  the  Baltic  ISea  and  was  sej^arated  from  Braden- 
burg by  West  Prussia  and  Farther  Pomerauia,  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Slavs 
who  had  originally  peopled  East  Prussia  were  con- 
quered in  the  thirteenth  century  by  one  of  the  or- 
ders of  Crusading  knights.  These  knights  were  un- 
der the  sovereignty  of  Poland  when  the  people 
of  the  district  were  converted  to  Protestantism  in 
the  time  of  Luther.  On  the  conversion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  to  Lutlieranism  the  knights  dis- 
banded their  organization  and  made  their  Grand 
Master,  who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  HohenzoUern,  the  first  duke  of  the  new  duchy. 
In  1618  this  branch  of  the  family  became  extinct, 
and  the  duchy  of  East  Prussia  fell  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg. 

Brandenburg,  for  the  most  part,  escaped  the  de- 
vastations of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  began 


about  the  time  her  elector  came  into  possession  of 
East  Prussia.  In  1640,  however,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, the  Great  Elector,  came  into  his  inheritance 
and  set  to  work  to  unite  his  possessions  and  to 
strengthen  his  army.  He  took  part  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  war,  and  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  possessions,  besides 
the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  wliic  hwas  adjacent  to 
the  electorate,  and  Minden,  which  lies  between  the 
electorate  and  Cleves,  the  duchy  of  Farther  Pomer- 
ania  as  well,  thus  obtaining  an  outlet  for  Branden- 
burg on  the  Baltic.  At  the  same  time  he  obliged 
Poland  to  surrender  all  claims  to  overlordship  in 
East  Prussia. 

The  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Frederick  III,  the  son  of  the  Great  Elector,  achiv- 
ed  for  his  family  the  title  of  king  and  thereby  be- 
came Frederick  I,  of  Prussia.  He  demanded  an 
acknowlegment  of  his  right  to  this  title  as  a  price 
from  the  Emporer  before  he  would  join  in  the  alli- 
ance that  was  formed  against  Louis  XIV,  of  France, 
in  1700.  He  decided,  however,  to  adopt  the  title 
"King  in  Prussia"  rather  than  "King  of  Branden- 
burg'' since  his  Prussian  possessions  lay  wholly 
without  the  empire,  and  he  would  thus  hold  his 
royal  title  independently  of  the  Emperor. 

The  second  member  of  the  famiij^  of  HohenzoUern 
to  bear  the  title  of  king  was  Frederick  William 
I,  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  spent  his 
time  increasing  the  strength  of  his  army  and  other- 
wise adding  to  the  power  of  his  kingdom.  He 
gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  details  of  govern- 
ment and  is  reported  to  have  said:  "Salvation  be- 
longs to  the  Lord;  everything  else  is  my  busi- 
ness." He  succeeded  in  increasing  the  size  of  the 
army  until  it  numbered  84,000  men,  though  the 
Great  Elector  had  had  only  27,000,  and  thus  in 
making  it  nearly  as  strong  as  the  armies  of  France 
or  Austria. 

Frederick  the  Great  utilized  this  army  and  the 
hoard  of  money  which  his  father  had  accumulated 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  domain  first  Silesia, 
a  district  to  the  south-east  of  Bradenburg,  which  he 
conquered  from  Austria,  and  then  West  Prussia, 
which  was  the  part  of  Poland  that  lay  between  the 
eastern  and  western  divisions  of  his  kingdom  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Frederick  the  Great  obtained  West  Pras- 
sia  as  his  share  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland  by  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  in 
1772.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolutin- 
ary  wars  Frederick  William  II,  the  king  who  suc- 
ceeded Frederick  the  Great,  acquired  in  1793  another 
slice  of  Poland  lying  south  of  West  Prussia  and 
west  of  the  Vistula  River.  Two  years  later  he  ad- 
ded another  district  east  of  the  Vistula  and  south 
of  East  Prussia. 

But  Frederick  William  did  not  keep  the  army  up 
to  the  standard  of  efficiency  Avhieh  his  predecessors 
had  set,  and  he  was  forced  to  desert  his  allies, 
England  and  Austria,  and  to  make  peace  with  re- 
volutionaiy  France  in  1795.  The  humiliation  which 
Prussia  sutt'ered  in  consequence  at  the  hands  of  Na- 
poleon aroused  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  As  a  re- 
sult Frederick  William  III,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1797,  and  his  advisers  were  able  finally  to  build 
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up  an  army  that  plnj'ed  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
wars  that  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
Prussia  was  thereby  enabled,  when  peace  was  made 
in  1815,  to  add  to  her  territory  a  slice  of  northern 
Saxony  as  well  as  the  province  of  Ehineland,  which 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  River.  In  fact,  the 
treaties  of  1815  doubled  both  the  area  and  the  popu- 
lation of  Prussia. 

Unifying  the  German  States. 

Several  other  tasks  had  to  be  accomplished  be- 
fore Prussia  could  become  a  i^owerful  nation.  Her 
territory  included  fragments  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent countries  with  a  varied  populatiou  and  in- 
dustries. In  old  Prussia  alone  sixty-seven  differ- 
ent tariff  sj'stems  were  in  operation.  The  Poles  did 
not  relish  the  loss  of  their  national  independence,  nor 
were  the  Saxons  immediately  reconciled  to  their  new 
rulers.  Some  of  these  difficulties  are  not  yet  solved. 
But  in  1818  the  tariff  was  systematized  under  the 
leadership  of  the  great  financial  reformer,  JMaassen. 
All  international  customs  were  abolished,  and  free 
trade  was  established  throughout  Prussia.  Prus- 
sia then  invited  the  neighboring  German  states  to 
join  her  in  a  tariff'  union  or  Zollverein  in  which 
the  member  states  should  adopt  free  trade  among 
themselves  and  a  common  tariff'  against  other  na- 


tions. Gradually  this  scheme  was  put  into  effect, 
and  by  the  death  of  Frederick  AVilliam  III  in 
IS-tO  a  majority  of  the  states  were  members  of  the 
union. 

The  reign  of  Frederick  William  IV  witnessed  the 
efforts  of  the  German  lil)erals  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  government  similar  to  that  of  England. 
They  seemed  about  to  sueced  when  in  1861  Fred- 
erick William  IV  died  and  a  new  king  came  to 
the  throne.  The  armj',  we  have  seen,  was  used  by 
each  of  the  aggressive  rulers  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  from  the  Great  p]leetor  to  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III  to  increase  the  territory  and  the  prestige 
of  his  house.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
liberals  should  look  with  suspicion  on  the  army  and 
that  the  lirst  conflict  between  the  new  king  and 
the  liberals  should  come  over  the  question,  whether 
the  army  should  be  further  strengthened.  When 
the  king  was  almost  ready  to  abdicate  his  throne 
in  despair  rather  than  give  up  his  scheme  for  in- 
creasing the  army  he  summoned  a  man  to  assist 
him  who  not  only  succeeded  in  curbing  the  liberal 
spirit  but  also  used  the  Prussian  army  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires 
of  all  time.  The  career  of  this  remarkable  man  and 
his  influence  on  the  subsequent  'development  of 
Germany  deserve  a  sei^arate  article. 


PLAY-WHY  TEACHERS  SHOULD  STUDY  IT 


By  L.  E.  Lashmau,  Supervisor  of 

Teachers,  as  a  rule,  know  very  little  about  play 
and  about  the  big  playgrounds  and  recreation  move- 
ment going  on  in  this  country.  Very  few  teachers 
in  the  schools  are  prepared  to  play  with  the  child- 
ren to  teach  them  new  games,  or  even  to  play  with 
the  children  at  their  old  games.  Upon  graduation 
from  the  uomal  school  or  teachers'  training  course, 
teachers  are  conversant  with  methods  of  teaching 
history,  geography,  spelling  and  ail  the  other  allied 
subjects.  They  have  studied  pyschology  and  if,  be- 
sides this  study  and  their  knowledge  of  methods, 
they  can  boast  of  being  good  disciplinarians,  then 
the}'  feel  that  they  jDossess  all  the  qualitications  re- 
quisite for  the  making  of  a  good  teacher. 

But  is  this  all  the  knowledge  the  teacher  must 
possess/  Does  the  teacher's  duty  end  with  teaching 
the  child  how  to  add  a  column  of  Agues,  how  to 
spell  parallel  and  Pernambuco  and  to  know  when 
Columbus  discovered  America.'  Is  there  something 
else  besides  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
child  for  which  the  teacher  is  responsible  ?  Does 
her  work  end  with  teaching  the  child  so  many 
facts  in  geography  and  grammar  i  Isn't  there  some- 
thing of  more  vital  interest  to  himself  and  to  the 
community  about  him  that  the  teacher  must  de- 
velop in  the  child? 

Is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  chikl's  moral 
development?  Is  the  teacher  responsible  for  in- 
culcating in  the  child  habits  of  truth  and  honesty, 
courage  and  loyalty,  perserverance,  fairness,  co- 
operativeness,  sociability?  Is  she  developing  these 
in  the  class-room?  The  writer  was  once  asked 
if  he  was  "folksy".  He  was  told  people  in  a  cer- 
tain town  were  folksy  and  that  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  ■  the  same.  Are  the  children  taught 
to  be  folksy?  What  happens  to  Johnny  if  he  whis- 
pers to   his  neighbor?     How   quickly   in  the   elass- 


Playgrountls  in  the  City  of  Raleigh. 

room  is  every  attempt  to  be  sociable  frustrated  by 
the  teacher's  "no  whispering"?  How  is  co-opera- 
tion encouraged  in  the  average  class-room?  The 
great  lesson  that  the  South  and  many  parts  of  the 
North  must  learn  from  the  West  is  co-operation. 
In  the  West  crops  are  cultivated  and  harvested  and 
marketed  by  co-operation.  Instead  of  performing 
tasks  single-handed  the  farmers  co-operate  so  as 
to  lessen  the  expense  and  increase  the  profits.  In 
many  States  school  districts  co-operate  for  better 
supervision.  Where  formerly  each  district  paid 
about  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  school  supervisor, 
two  or  more  townships  now  unite  to  engage  a  su- 
per\isor  at  twice  the  salary  either  one  could  af- 
foril  and  so  secure  much  more  eflicient  supervision. 
Yet  this  tendency  is  suppressed  in  the  school-room. 
If  Tom  and  Jack  work  together  at  the  solution  of 
an  arithmetic  problem  it  is  called  cheating  and 
both  are  punished. 

Is  the  teacher  respionsible  also  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  child?  Is  it  the  teacher's  duty 
to  develop  right  habits  of  health  in  the  child?  Is 
it  the  teacher's  duty  to  develop  her  children  into 
strong,  healthy  boys  and  girls  instead  of  the  puny, 
sickly,  lifeless  children  that  are  sometimes  turned 
out  as  products  of  the  public  school  system?  Is 
the  teacher  responsible  for  eneouarging  the  child- 
ren to  remain  out  in  the  open  air,  so  that  they  will 
not  succumb  so  easily  to  such  a  disease  as  tuber- 
culosis ? 

If  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  moral  train- 
ing of  the  child  and  for  tlu'  physical  training  of  the 
child,  if  the  teacher  is  the  one  whose  duty  it  is  to 
train  for  right  living,  to  train  for  citizenship 
the  tru.est  sense  of  the  term — for  a  good  citizen  is 
own  who  besides  being  intellectually    keen  is    mor- 

( Continued  on  page  15.) 
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By  Lula  Ocillee  Andrews,  Associate  Professor  of  the    Teaching  of  English,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A  Riming  Lsson. 

1.  Subject:    " Some  Weather  Rimes. " 

2.  Time  :The  day  following  the  conversation  lesson 
on  Familiar  Signs  of  Rain." 

3.  Place :  Fourth  or  Fifth  Grade. 

4.  Aims  of  the  Lesson : 

(a)  To  deepen  the  folklore  interest  aroused  by 
the  previous  lesson. 

(b)  To  indulge  and  encourage  the  child's  enjoy- 
ment of  rythm. 

5.  Related  Lessons:  In  addition  to  those  accom- 
panying the  conversation  lesson  on  "Familiar  Signs 
of  Rain." 

Written  Language:  A  day  or  two  after  this  oral 
lesson,  the  rimes  may  be  collected  by  the  children  in- 
to booklets,  with  the  title,  "Weather  Rimes,"  in 
order  to  preserve  them  for  the  school  library  and 
their  own  little  libraries  at  home. 

Handwork  and  Drawing:  Simple  covers  for  the 
booklets,  made  of  rough  gray  or  tan  paper,  lettered 
with  water  colors  or  India  ink. 

Music:  The  rote  song,  "When  the  Wind  is  in  the 
East." 

6.  Discussion: 

Yesterday  we  found  that  many  weather  sayings 
are  in  the  form  of  little  verses,  known  and  repeated 
b.y  a  great  many  persons.  Which  of  these  rimes 
have  you  heard  most  often  ? 

"Evening  red  and  morning  gray 
Will  set  the  traveler  on  his  way; 
Evening  gray  and  morning  red 
Will  bring  down  rain  upon  his  head." 

Yes,  that  seems  to  be  the  best  known.  How  did 
anybody  every  come  to  believe  in  this  old  sign?  How 
did  it  get  into  verse  form?  Why  have  people  liked 
these  little  rimes  enough  to  preserve  them  so  long? 

There's  another  arrangment  of  this  sign  which 
you  may  not  hove  heard: 

"It  the  morning's  red  and  the  evening  gray, 
It  Is  a  sign  of  a  bonnie  day; 
If  the  evening's  gray  and  the  mornings'  red. 
The  lanmb  and  the  ewe  will  go  wet  to  bed." 

Who  do  you  imagine  is  responsible  for  this  change  ? 

Yes,  the  shepherds,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Scotch 
shepherds.  'These  verses  that  have  handed  down 
so  long  from  lip  to  lip  gone  through  many  simple 
changes,  according  to  the  occupation  or  the  fancy  of 
those  most  interested  in  them.  How  do  3'ou  account 
for  that? 

There's  another  shepherd  rime  about  a  red  sky  in 
the  evening.    Can  any  one  give  it? 

"Red  sky  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd's   delight; 
Red  sky  in  the  morning, 
Shepherds  take  warning." 

This  rime  also  shows  a  little  change : 

"Rainbow  at  night. 
Shepherds  delight; 
Rainbow  in  the  morning, 
Shepherds   take   warning." 

How  do  you  suppose  sailors  say  these  two  verses? 
Yes,  in  both  they  substitute  sailor  for  shepherd. 
Why? 


What  other  rimes  have  you  heaud? 

"It  it  rains  before  seven, 
It  will  clear  before  eleven." 

TTiere's  another  version  of  this,  too.    Has  any  one 

heard  itl 

"It  it  thnuders  before  seven, 
'Twill  shine  before  eleven." 
Let  us  have  as  many  other  rimes  as  you  recall. 
"A  sunshining  shower 
Won't  last  half  an  hour." 

"When  the  fog  goes  up  the  hill. 
The  rain  comes  down  by  the  mill." 

When  round  the  moon  there  is  a  trough. 
The  weather  will  be  wet  and  rough." 

"Mackerel  sky,   mackerel  sky. 
Never  long  wet,  never  long  dry." 

There 's  another  rime  about  a  mackerel  sky  that  re- 
fers to  wind  instead  of  rain.  Does  some  one  know 
it? 

"Mackerel  scales  and  mare's  tails 
'  .        Make  lofty  ships  carry  sails."  ^ 

Some  of  these  verses  refer  to  the  animals  or  birds 
as  our  weather  prophets : 

"When  the  donkey  blows  his  horn, 
'Tis  time  to  house  your  hay  and  corn." 

"When  the  peacock  loudly  bawls, 
Soon  we'll  have  both  rain  and  squalls." 

"It  the  geese  gang  out  to  sea. 
Good  weather  there  will  surely  be," 

What  rimes  have  to  do  with  the  wind  as  well  as 
the  rain? 

"Wind  from    the  South 
Brings  rain  in  its  mouth." 

"When  the  glass  falls  low. 
Prepare  for  a  blow; 
Whea  it  rises  high. 
Let  all  you  kites  fly." 

Some  of  these  rimes  have  been  made  into  little 
songs.    Here  is  one  : 

"When  the  wind  is  in  the  East, 
It's  neitheir  good  for  men  nor  beast; 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  North, 
The  skillful  fisher  goes  not  forth; 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  South, 
It  blows  the  bait  in  the  fish's  mouth; ;  '  , 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  West, 
Then   'tis  at  the  very   best," 

Shouldn't  you  like  to  learn  that  song  at  the  next 
music  lesson? 

(And  so  the  lesson  continues,  one  rime  suggesting 
another,  with  pertinent  comment  by  teacher  and  pu- 
pils, until  all  have  been  heard.) 

n    n    n 

A  Second  Riming  Lesson. 

1.  Subject:  "Making  Our  Own  Weather  Coup- 
lets." 

2.  Time :  The  day  following  the  first  riming  lesson. 

3.  Aims  of  the  Lesson : 

(a)  To  strengthen  the  children's  appreciation  of 
rime  and  rhythm,  and  provide  easy  practice  in  the 
matching  of  rimes  and  lines. 
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(b)  To  provoke  lively  an  doriginal  thought-re- 
sponse, and  give  exercise  in  variety  of  expression. 

(c)  To  encourage,  in  a  simple  way,  the  choice  of 
accurate  and  appropriate  words. 

4.  Related  Lessons : 

Written  Language:  Another  booklet  for  the  lib- 
rary, this  time  containing  verses  made  by  the  class. 

Handwork  and  DrM-aing:  Another  simple  book 
cover,  changing  the  style  and  design. 

Music:  Ttaking  little  tunes  for  the  best  couplets, 
selected  by  the  class  for  that  purpose. 

5.  Discussion : 

We  have  been  gathering  weather  rimes  that  have 
been  handed  down  many,  many  years.  Jlany  dif- 
ferent persons  helped  to  make  them.  Shouldn't  you 
like  to  make  some,  too,  some  of  your  very  own?  It 
isn't  hard  to  do,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  of  fun.  And 
who  knows  but  that  some  of  your  rimes  may  be  liked 
so  much  that  they  will  live  a  long  time  ? 

Since  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  tried  this, 
perhaps  you'd  like  me  to  help  you.  I'll  give  you  the 
first  line  of  each  couplet  and  you  may  addd  the 
second  line.  Supjiose  we  start  with  this  short  line, 
which  I  shall  write  on  the   board: 

"Ring  around  the  moon," — 

Who  can  think  of  a  second  line  to  match?  Add 
it  to  this  and  give  us  the  whole  couplet. 

"Ring  around  the  moon, 
It  is  surely  going  to  rain  soon." 

Do  you  like  that?  What  is  the  matter?  Yes,  the 
second  line  sounds  tooo  long  for  the  first.  Try 
again. 

"Ring  around  the  moon, 
It's    going    to    rain    soon." 

That  is  better.  Why?  Suggest  another  for  the 
same  line. 

"Ring  around   the   moon, 

Will  bring  rain  soon." 
"Ring  around   the  moon, 
Prepare  for  rain  soon." 
"Ring  around   the   moon, 
Bad  weather  soon." 

All  good.    Which  does  the  class  like  best? 
Let  us  try  another  short  Hue  : 

"Sunshine  and  rain." 

Who  is  ready? 

"Sunshine   and    rain. 
Soon  more  rain, 

Do  you  like  that?  Why  not?  No,  we  do  not  wish 
the  same  word  at  the  end  of  the  lines.  Try  once 
more. 

"Sunshine   and   rain. 
Soon  rain  again." 

That  is  good.    Let's  change  the  first  line  like  this: 
"Sun  and  rain  together." 

What  suggestion  now? 

"Sun  and  rain  together," — 
Tomorrow  more  bad  weather." 

Let  us  change  it  still  again: 

"When  see  both  sun  and  rain," — 

(Two  suggestions  from  the  class: 
"Soon  the  sun  will  shine." 

"Soon  the  rain  will  fall  again." 


Which  do  you  preferffl  Which  idea  is  truer  to  the 
old  sign? 

Here's  a  long  line  this  time;  be  sure  to  match  it 
carefully : 

"When  the  rain  comes  down  in  very  large  drops," — 

"It   will   not   be   long   before   ft   stops." 

That  is  good.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  no  bee 
was  ever  caught  in  a  shower.  Let  us  use  that  idea 
for  a  rime : 

"When  the  bees  all  homeward  fly," — 

(Several  lines  are  quickly  suggested)  : 

"Soon  the  rain  falls  from  the  sky." 
"Soon  you'll  see  a  cloudy  sky." 
"Then  we  know  that  rain  is  nigh." 
"We   must   run    for   shelter,    you    and    I." 
"Prepare  to  keep  your  harvests  dry." 

All  are  very  good  indeed.     Which  does  the  class 
l)refer?     You  know  how  cattle  are  supposed  to  be- 
have before  rain.    Here  is  a  line  about  them: 
"When   the   cattle   group   together," — 
"Soon  we  may  expect  bad   weather." 
"It  is  a  sign  of  stormy  weather." 

Suggest  a  simple  change  for  that  same  first  line. 
"When  the  cattle  together  group," — 

And  a  second  line  for  that. 

"Soon  the  clouds  begin  to  droop." 

It  is  thought  that  sounds  may  be  heard  farther  just 
before  rain.     Let  us  use  that  idea  : 

"If  clearly   sounds   the  distant   bell," — 

Who  can  give  the  second  ? 

"If  clearly  sounds  the  distant  bell, 
A  coming  rain  it  may  foretell." 

That's  a  fine  line.    Here's  another  long  one: 
"When  the  aspen  shows  the  white  of  its  leaves." — 

(Quick  responses)  : 

"'Tls  time  for  the  farmer  to  bring  in  his  sheaves." 

"The  rain  comes  dripping  from  the  eaves." 

Those   are   so   good   that   we   shall   wish   to   keep 

both,  I  know.    Just  one  more  line,  and  then  we  must 

stop : 

"When  the  birds  all  cease  to  sing," — 
"A  rainy  day  is  on  the  wing." 

That  is  a  poetic  line,  isn't  it?  You  do  better  and 
better.  I  am  sorry  we  must  stop.  But  yoit  may  try 
some  original  couplets  about  other  signs  for  to- 
morrow, if  you  wish.  The  class  will  select  the  best 
to  include  in  the  booklet  we  shall  make,  for  we  shall 
certainly  Avish  to  have  a  coi)y  of  our  ver.y  own  coup- 
lets in  the  school  library. 

Note  to  Teachers: — Every  lesson  in  this  series  has  been 
tried  out  by  the  writer  as  demonstration  lessons  in  a 
normal  school  and  for  professional  classes  in  summer 
schools.  They  are  presented  with  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating teachers  to  make  use  of  the  rich  language  material 
right  at  hand,  but  constantly  overlooked  or  neglected 
because  so  familiar  as  to  be  considered  commonplace 
and  unworthy.  Such  material  never  fails,  however,  to 
arouse  genuine  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  it 
brings  most  beneficial  language  results.  The  different 
types  are  presented  merely  as  suggestions,  not  as  "model" 
lessons  to  be  reproduced  word  for  word.  Every  one 
should   undergo    suitable   adaptation. 

The  second  riming  lesson  is  especially  easy  to  adapt, 
for  there  is  scarcely  a  month  in  the  school  year  that 
does  not  offer  opportunity  and  material  for  making  such 

(Continued  on  jiage  15.) 
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Materials  for  Christmas  Entertainment 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE, 

Perhaps  the  oldest  sacred  idea  iu  existence  is  of 
a  world  tree,  a  tree  of  life,  whose  roots  reached 
into  immortality.  In  the  far  north  the  ash  tree 
was  typical ;  in  Germany  and  central  France  the 
pine  was  held  sacred.  Their  branches  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  rejoicings  attendant  on  the 
holy  season,  which  was  known  as  ynle,  gule,  iul, 
and  a  number  of  similar  names.  These  people 
brought  the  yule  in  their  Christianity,  the  mission- 
aries little  protesting,  as  a  rule.  In  England  tlie 
skin-clad  Anglo-Saxons  were  made  to  hew  ther  yule 
trees  to  pieces  as  idolatrous  symbols,  and  every  good 
Catholic  was  bidden  to  burn  the  logs  in  token  that 
the  Holy  Child  had  destroyed  heathenism. 

The  converts  asked  nothing  better.  At  that  time 
of  year  a  yule  log  was  twice  as  comfoi'table  as  a 
yule  branch,  and  much  more  conductive  to  good 
cheer-  It  has  blazed  on  the  Christmas  hearth  for 
more  than  a  thousand  vule  tides  since  and  went  out 
only  when  the  hearth  itself  gave  way  to  less  poetic 
but  more  effective  methods  of  heating.  Many  of 
the  superstitions  and  traditions  of  the  pagan  yule 
tree  were  continued  as  long  as  the  Christmas  log 
was  alight-  In  some  parts  of  England  the  log  was 
represented  by  a  bundle  of  ash  fagots  bound  to- 
gether. In  all  cases  a  brand  was  kept  every  year 
to  light  the  next  year's  log  with.  The  careful 
preservation  of  the  brand  was  a  certain  preventive 
af  the  destruction  of  the  house  by  fire. 

The  most  beautiful  tradition  attached  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  yule  log  was  that  old  wrongs  and  heart- 
burnings perished  therein,  and,  as  long  as  the  iiame 
was  bright  on  the  walls,  enemies  wei'e  at  peace  with 
one  another.  This  truce  was  not  always  rigidly 
kept,  it  is  true.  There  have  been  dark  and  cruel 
yule  tides  in  the  history  of  our  race.  But  in  the 
main  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  was  kept. 


A  RECITATION  FOR  FIVE  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

I.    Pupil  Representing  December. 

Three  good  cheers  for  old  December! 

Month  of  Christmas  tree  and  toys. 

Hanging  up  a  million  stockings, 

For  a  million  girls  and  boys, 

0,  dear  December,  hurry  on, 

Oh!  please — oh,  please,   come   quick; 

Bring  snow  so  white. 

And  bring  us  good  Saint  Xiek. — Ex. 


II.  Pupil  Bearing  Holly  Branch  and  Mistletoe, 

0,  holly  branch  and  mistletoe. 
And  Christmas  chimes  where'er  we  go. 
And  stockings  pinned  up  in  a  row. 
These   are   thv   gifts,   December." — Ex. 


III.  Pupil  Representing  Christmas  Morn. 

Rise,  happy  morn ;  rise,  holy  morn ; 
Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night. 
0  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 

— Tennyson. 


IV.  Pupil  Representing  the  Spirit  of  Christmas. 

Christmas-time  is  a  food  time ;  a  kind,  forgiving, 
charitable,  pleasant  time ;  the  only  time  I  know  of 
in  the  long  calendar  of  the  year,  when  men  and 
women  seem  by  one  consent  to  open  their  shut-up 
hearts  freely,  and  to  think  of  people  below  them 
as  if  they  really  were  fellow  passengers  to  the 
grave.  — CharlesDickens. 


V.  Pupil  Representing  the  Blessings  of  Christmas. 

I  know  that  love  never  is  wasted, 

Xor  truth,  nor  the  breath  of  prayer. 

And  the  thought  that  goes  forth  as  a  blessing, 
Must  live,  as  a  joy  in  the  air. 

— Lucj'  Larcom. 


A  CHRISTMAS  LEGEND. 

The  Italians  have  a  pretty  story  about  whj^  child- 
ren get  presents  at  Christmas. 

They  say  that  when  the  Wise  Men  were  on  their 
way  to  find  the  Christ  Child  they  were  stopped  by 
a  woman  who  was  standing  in  the  door  of  her  house. 

"Where  are  you  going?'"  she  asked  them.  "We 
are  going  to  find  the  Christ  Child"  they  answered. 

"And  what  are  you  carrying?"  she  inquired. 
"These  are  our  gifts,"  they  said,  "for  He  is  born 
a  King,  and  we  must  offer  Him  the  most  precious 
things  we  have. " 

"I  should  like  to  go  with  you,  and  take  my 
gift  to  Him,"  said  the  woman;  "but  first  I  must 
sweep  my  house.  Do  not  wait  for  me ;  I  will  come 
after  you." 

So  the  Wise  Men  went  on  their  way. 

When  the  woman's  house  was  all  in  order,  it 
was  nearly  dark.  She  made  ready  her  gift,  and 
started  after  the  Wise  Men,  but  they  were  out  of 
of  sight.  She  wandered  far  and  wide,  seeking  the 
way  to  the  new-born  King,  but  she  never  found 
it. 

And  now,  they  say,  she  comes  every  year  with 
gifts  for  all  children,  and  hopes  that  some  little 
child  may  be  the  Christ  Child.— The  Educational 
Review. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

You  come  from  a  land  where  the  snow  lies  deep 

In  forest  grand,  on  mountain  steep ; 

Where  the  days  are  short,  and  the  nights  are  long. 

And  never  a  skylark  sings  his  song. 

Have  you  seen  the  wild  deer  in  his  mountain  home. 

And  watched  the  descent  of  the  brown  pine  cone' 

Do  you  miss  your  mates  in  the  land  of  snow. 

Where  none  but  the  evergreen  branches  growl 

Dear  tree,  we  will  dress  you  in  robes  so  bright, 

That  ne'er  could  be  seen  a  prettier  sight; 

In   glittering   balls,   and  tinkling   bells. 

And  the  star  which  the  story  of  Christmas  tells ; 

On  every  branch  we  will  place  a  light. 

That  will  send  its  gleam  through  the  starry  night. 

And  the  little  children  will  gather  there 

And  carol  their  songs  in  voices  fair; 

And  we  hope  that  you  never  will  homesick  be. 

You  beautiful,  beautiful  Christmas  tree. 

— Selected. 
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RECITATIONS. 

(A  recitation  for  fourteen  little  people;  I  pasted 
gold,  silver  or  red  paper  on  large  sheets  of  rather 
limber  cardboard,  then  cut  the  letters  therefrom. 
Each  child  flashes  his  letter  from  behind  as  he  says 
his  part.) 

M  stands  for  music,  merry   and  clear, 
E  stands  for  evergreen,  In'iglit  all  the  year; 
R  stands  for  romping  ofgay  girls  and  boys, 
R  too  staudsfor  rollicking  and  a  great  noise ; 
y  stands  for  youth  with  all  of  its  joys. 

C  stands    for   Christmas,    the    best    of    the    year, 
H-Stands  for  hearth,  with  is  fire  of  cheer; 
R  stands  for  reindeer,  who  know  naught  of  fear. 
I  stands  for  icicles  seen  through  the  pane, 
S  stands  for  sleigh  bells  with  joy  refrain; 
T  stands  for  trees  and  the  gifts  they  contain. 
M  stands  for  mistletoe,  put  in  the  hall, 
A  stands  for  all  of  us,  both  short  and  tall, 
S  stands  for  stockings,  we'll  hang  on  the  wall. 

— Selected. 


CHRISTMAS  QUOTATIONS. 

Ye  who  have  scorned  each  otiier 
Or  inju)-ed  friend  or  brother. 
In  this   fast  fading  year    ; 
Ye   who,   by   word  or  deed. 
Have  made  a  kind  heart  bleed, 
Come,  gather  here. 

Let  sinned  against  and  sinning 
Forget  their  strife's  beginning; 
Be  links  no  longer  broken 
Be  sweet  forgiveness  spoken. 
Under  the  holly  bough. 

— Charles  ]\IacKay- 


HO"W  GEORGE  TAMED  A  FOX. 

George  Tierney  lived  in  the  country  and  he  used 
to  wander  alone  far  out  in  the  woods.  One  day  when 
he  was  in  the  woods  he  say  a  hole  in  the  ground  just 
at  the  foot  of  a  big  rock,  and  he  said  to  himself: 

"I  wonder  what  lives  there?  I  wish  I  knew." 
Then  he  thought  that  if  he  put  some  bread-crumbs 
around  the  hole,  and  should  go  and  hide  himself  be- 
hind a  tree  nearby,  j)erhaps  the  creature  would  come 
out  of  his  hole  and  get  them.  80  he  went  home  and 
asked  his  mother  for  a  crust  of  bread,  but  without 
telling  her  what  he  wanted  with  it.  She  gave  it  to 
him  and  he  went  back  to  the  hole  and  criunbled  it 
all  up  round  it,  and  then  went  and  hid.  But  noth- 
ing came  out,  and  he  heard  his  mother  calling  him, 
so  he  went  back  home. 

The  next  day  he  took  some  more  brea<l  with  him 
when  he  went  to  the  hole,  and  he  was  very  glad  to 
see  that  there  was  not  anything  left  of  what  he  took 
the  day  before.  Again  he  scattered  the  crumbs  and 
hid  and  watched,  but  nothing  came,  and  he  had  to 
go  back  home,  for  it  was  dinner-time.  He  did  not 
give  it  up,  but  went  day  after  day  with  all  sorts  of 
things — bread,  scraps  of  meat,  little  bones,  corn 
kernels  and  oats. 

At  last  one  day  he  thought  he  would  go  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  the  middle  of  the  day.  Nobody 
M'as  up  when  he  crept  out  of  the  house,  and  the 


I'ooster  had  just  begun  to  crow.  It  was  just  the 
thing  to  do,  for  he  had  hardly  got  behind  the  tree 
after  scattering  the  crumbs  and  other  things,  when 
out  of  the  hole  came  a  little  fox,  to  his  great  delight. 
It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  from  telling 
about  it  at  brt'akfast,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  try  and  tame  the  fox,  and  then  sur- 
prise them  with  it.  So  he  went  morning  after  morn- 
ing, except  the  rainy  ones,  and  several  times  the  fox 
came  out  before  he  had  time  to  hide.  Then  one 
morning  he  thought  to  himself: 

"I  won't  hide,  but  I'll  sit  right  down  here  by  the 

hole."  i     : 

And  sure  enough,  outcame  the  fox,  and  did  not 

seem  to  mind  him  at  all,  for  he  kei)t  as  still  as  a 

mouse. 

James   had   seen   George   get   up   early,   and   had 
asked  him  what  he  did  it  for;  but  George  oidy  said: 
' '  Because  I  want  to. ' ' 

But  one  morning  after  George  had  gone,  James 
said  to  liimself: 

"I'm  get  u\)  too  ;ind  fnllow  George  and  see  what 
he  does." 

He  dressed  quickly  and  got  to  the  kitchen  door 
just  in  time  to  see  George  going  into  the  woods  with 
something  in  his  hands.  He  ran  after  him,  and  when 
he  got  very  near  the  rock,  there  was  George,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  holding  out  his  hand,  and  a  fox  was 
eating  something  out  of  it,  while  three  little  foxes 
Were  pilaying  rouiul  their  iiiollier. 

James  thought  he  never  saw  a  prettier  sight ;  but 
he  did  not  let  George  see  him,  and  went  back  home, 
wishing  he  had  done  tliis.  That  morning  at  break- 
fast James  told  what  he  had  seen,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Mary  and  Kacliel  would  go  crazy,  so  anxious 
were  they  to  see  the  dear  little  things.  Then  George 
told  all  about  it,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  see  if 
he  could  fame  them  before  telling  alunit  it. 

The  next  morning  father  and  mother,  Mary  and 
Rachel  and  James  were  out  there  hidden  by  the 
trees,  and  watched  while  George  went  up  to  the 
hole.  Before  he  had  dropped  anything,  they  saw 
a  nose  peep  up  out  of  the  hole,  and  then  out  came 
the  fox  and  her  little  ones.  She  went  to  George's 
hand  and  l)cgan  to  cat  her  lireakfast  as  if  she  en- 
joyed it.  The  little  ones  came  up  and  let  George 
stroke  them  with  his  full  hand.  When  George  came 
back  to  where  the  fanuly  was  1  think  he  was  the 
proudest  l)oy  in  the  State. 


IN  LITTLE  OLD  MANHATTAN. 

Hotel  Clerk — IIow  do  you  like  our  city? 

Uncle  Eben  (from  tlie  country) — Slowest  town 
evin-  struck.  I"\e  been  here  a  couple  of  days  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  ain't  called  yet  to  ask  whether 
I  'm  going  to  locate  here  piTmanently  or  not.  You 
bet  that  couldn't  hapjien  to  a  stranger  in  Scott '.s 
Corners,  where  I  come  from. — April  Women's 
Home  Comxianion. 


ABOUT  THE  SAME. 

A  nervous  old  lady  riding  on  a  railway  train, 
inquired  of  the  conductor  which  end  of  the  car  she 
should  get  oft". 

"0,  well,  madam,"  he  replied,  "it  won't  make 
much  difference  ;  both  ends  stop." 
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A  merry  Christmas  to  all ! 


Suppose  you  should  he  asked  to  state  so  far  as 
possible  the  actual  value  of  your  school  to  the 
community,  what  would  you  say? 


One  thing  is  fundamental  in  teaching  any  sub- 
ject, the  teacher  must  have  a  lively  interest  in  that 
which  slie  expects  to  interest  her  pupils. 


Editor  Corson  rises  and  testifies,  "Some  folks 
call  an  unsightly  pile  of  riff  raff  a  library  and  others 
call  a  pile  of  junk  a  laboratory."    Isn't  it  so? 


Educational  systems,  "made  in  Germany",  will 
not  be  quite  so  popular,  for  a  time  at  least.  Never- 
theless, the  Germans  are  acting  as  if  they  received 
some  kind  of  education. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  "Syllabus  of  Home  County 
Club  Studies",  prepared  by  Professor  E.  C-  Bran- 
son, and  sent  out  by  the  faculty  committee  on  ex- 
tension from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Horace  Mann  once  said,  "If  I  had  known  as 
much  about  my  body  and  how  to  care  for  it  as  I 
know  of  the  stars  in  the  heaven  I  would  not  have 
been  breaking  down  in  my  soijhomore  year  in  the 
high  school." 


Superintendent  Hickman,  of  Rockingham  County^, 
made  a  good  point  when  he  told  his  teachers  that 
the  poor  condition  of  the  school-house  "is  rarely 
due  to  lack  of  money  or  ability,  but  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  or  interest." 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  re- 
cently published  a  bulletin  entitled  "Important 
Features  of  Rural  School  Improvement,  by  W.  T. 
Hodges  who  was  formerly  principal  of  the  Goldsboro 
public  schools.  There  are  so  many  excellent  sug- 
gestions in  this  bulletin  that  every  superintendent 
ill  North  Carolina  should  have  a  copy. 


It  is  now  advocated  that  children  in  school  be 
taught  how  to  classify  cotton,  or  in  other  words 
the  art  of  cotton  classification.  It's  not  a  bad  sug- 
gestion at  all.  The  best  known  part  of  all  the  pro- 
duction and  trade  in  cotton,  is  different  grades  of 
cotton. 


Wilkes  County  teachers  seem  never  to  be  content 
with  a  good  record  until  they  have  broken  it — and 
not  then.  At  the  November  meeting  of  their  county 
association  160  teachers  registered  their  attendance, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  possible  few  who  were  present 
and  overlooked  registering. 


In  making  up  j^our  Christmas  remembrances  of 
friends  near  and  far,  do  not  forget  that  a  copy  of 
North  Carolina  Poems  in  attractive  cloth  binding 
will  fit  in  appropriately  iu  numerous  instances. 
And  the  price  now  is  only  60  cents  a  coj^y  or  two 
copies  for  a  dollar,  postpaid,  while  the  supply 
lasts.  Send  you  order  to  North  Carolina  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  include  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  wish  the  book  sent. 


A   CHRISTMAS   ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  last  day  of  school  should  not  close  without 
giving  the  children  a  Christmas  entertainment.  We 
are  publishing  elsewhere  some  material  that  teach- 
ers may  use.  But  there  is  an  abundance  of  material 
at  hand  already.  Songs,  poems,  essays,  a  Christmas 
tree,  and  many  other  features  that  a  live  teacher 
will  use.  The  Christmas  spirit  is  fine  and  should 
be  nourished.  It  is  not  only  god  for  the  pupils 
but  for  the  whole  eommunitj^  If  the  teachers  re- 
main iu  the  community  during  Christmas,  these  exer- 
cises could  be  held  either  at  the  school-house  or 
at  the  church  on  Christmas  eve. 


THE  HEATING  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND 
DRESS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

It. is  frequently  the  case  that  if  the  school-room 
is  warm  enough  for  the  boys  and  girls  it  is  not  warm 
enougli  for  the  teacher.  Therefore  the  teacher  will 
neglect  to  ventilate  the  room  for  fear  tliat  cold  air 
will  pull  the  temperature  down  below  seventy  de- 
gress. Now  the  teacher  that  must  have  her  school 
room  kept  at  a  temi^erature  above  seventy  degrees 
in  order  that  she  may  be  thoroughly  comfortable 
should  either  wear  more  clothes,  or  else  stay  at  home 
until  she  is  well  and  strong.  A  hot  room  is  a  fine 
breeding  place  for  disease  and  when  there  are  from 
thirty  to  forty  lungs  exhaling  impure  air  from  such 
a  variety  of  conditions,  and  sending  the  exhalations 
through  as  many  varieties  of  throats  and  noses.  This 
infectious  stuff  will  soon  fill  the  room.  Now  increase 
the  temperature  of  the  room  and  \veak  throats  not 
infected  already  may  become  so.  It  is  the  hot  room 
together  with  poor  ventilation  that  works  evil. 
A  teacher  thoughtlessly  exposes  herself  to  disease 
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in  sneh  a  room      She  is  usuallv  to   l)laiiie   for  the  foi'iiiino;  the  material  in  their  hands,  some  of  which 

hot  room,  where  the  heat  is  plentiful,  and  she  fre-  i«  very  unpromising,  into  worthy  manhood  and  wo- 

,.^.  .   ,    ,      ^    ,  ,       •  iiinuhoodi     May  the  blue  heavens  bend  over  them 

quently  needs   more   artiheial    heat   because   sne   is  ._^  ^^^^^,  ^^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^.^^  ^^.^^^^^^    .^^^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

thinly  clad.  overshadow  the  skv ! 


SUPERINTENDENT  HICKMAN'S  ADVICE  TO 
HIS  TEACHERS. 

Tlie  children  might  be  organized  into  a  school 
improvement  club.  Committees  should  be  appointed 
on  yard,  house,  library  and  attendance.  The  com- 
mittees should  lead  in  their  departments;  all  should 
co-operate  to  have  everything  the  best.  The  yard 
can  be  put  in  condition,  flowers  and  shrubs  j^lanted. 
If  the  well,  the  walks  or  the  outhouses  need  at- 
tention, the  pupils  should  do  what  they  are  able 
to  do.  If  these  require  the  activity  of  the  com- 
mittee the  teacher  and  pupils  can  bring  the  matter 
to  their  attention-  The  pupils  under  direction  of 
the  teacher  could  take  up  and  properly  replace  the 
desks.  If  the  pupils  feel  the  discomfort  from  the 
stove  in  the  center  of  the  room  they  can  help 
to  create  public  sentiment  necessai-y  to  secure  a 
jacketed  stove. 

The  f)Oor  coutlition  of  the  school  house  is  randy 
due  to  lack  of  money  or  ability.  It  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  or  interest.  The  teacher  and 
the  county  superintendent  are  the  persons  to  supply 
that  knowledge  and  arouse  that  interest. — Educa- 
tional Edition  Reedsville  Review. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   THE  TEACHERS   OF  THE 
STATE. 

By  Editor  Charity  and  Children. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  is  one 
of  the  greatest  in  numbers,  in  intelligence  and  in 
consecration.  Charlotte  has  not  had  M'ithin  its 
borders  a  liner  type  of  citizens  than  she  has  this 
week.  They  may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
' '  bridge ' '  as  some  others,  but  they  know  much  more 
about  life  and  its  real  meaning  than  the  devotees 
of  society  who  get  ten  times  the  space  in  the  news- 
l^aiaers.  The  school  teachers  of  North  Carolina  are 
women  for  the  most  part,  and  they  are  strong,  earn- 
est and  devoted.  They  have  more  trouble,  too, 
than  we  sometimes  think.  Their  jjath  is  not  strewn 
with  roses.  There  are  ugly  thorns  here  and  there 
that  pierce  their  feet.  They  have  to  conteml  with 
rude  and  insolent  urchins  that  had  no  training  at 
home;  and  they  have  to  pacify  unreasonabel  parents 
who  know  nothing  but  think  they  know  it  all. 
.Sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  endure  insult  from 
unrefined  and  ungentle  hosts  who  furnish  sorry 
board,  charge  high  prices  and  make  the  home  life 
any  thing  but  heavenly.  They  have  to  stand  on 
their  feet  all  day  no  matter  how  hard  the  head 
aches  and  finish  the  "papers"  at  night  although 
they  are  thus  denied  the  remedy  of  rest  in  sleep. 
Sometimes  the  community  in  which  they  labor  fox'- 
gets  that  these  tired  toilers  appreciate  the  little  so- 
cial anrenities  and  attentions  that  would  throw  a 
flood  of  light  into  a  heart  darkened  by  neglect.  We 
always  think  better  of  a  neighborhood  that  respects 
and  honors  its  teachers.  It  indicates  rudeness  and 
lack  of  gentility  to  ignore  these  members  of  so- 
ciety so  capable  and  worthy  and  useful.  We  give 
greeting  to  the  splendid  men  and  women  who  are 
uplifting   the    citizenship    of   the    State,   and   trans- 


KENTUCKY  MAKES  WAR  ON  ILLITERACY. 

In  a  proclamation  characterized  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  ''^one  of 
the  most  important  issued  by  the  Governor  of  any 
State  since  the  beginning  of  our  national  life," 
Governor  jMcCreary,  of  Kentucky,  announces  the 
appointment  of  a  State  Illiteracy  Commission  and 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to  eliminate  illiteracy 
from  his  State.  A  thousand  volunteer  teachers  are 
already  at  work  in  the  "moonlight  schools,"  teaeh- 
'ing  Kentncky's  208,000  aduH  illiterates  how  to  read 
and  write. 

The  members  of  the  Illiteracy  Connnission  are : 
Mrs  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  through  whose  eft'orts 
as  superintendent  of  schools,  illiteracy  has  been  en- 
tirely wiped  out  in  Rowan  County  during  the  last 
thi-ee  j'ears;  ]\Iiss  Ella  LeAvis,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Grayson  County ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Crabbe,  presi- 
ilent  of  the  Eastern  Kentuckj^  State  Normal  School ; 
and  H.  II.  Cherry,  president  of  the  AVestern  Ken- 
tucky State  Normal  School.  The  Commission  is 
receiving  valuable  aid  from  the  Kentucky  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  Kentucky  Press  Association, 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames,  and  other  public-spirited  organi- 
zations. 

Of  special  importance,  in  the  opinion  of  Com- 
missioner Claxton,  will  be  the  effect  of  Kentucky's 
example  on  other  States.  "Illiteracy  is  a  national 
problem,  and  few  States  ai'e  free  from  it.''  Says 
Dr.  Claxton- 

"It  will  be  a  part  of  the  lasting  glory  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  that  it  has  taken  the  lead  in 
this  movement.  It  is  the  first  State  to  undertake 
to  offer  to  all  the  people,  of  whatever  age,  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  thus  break 
away  from  the  jirison  walls  of  sense  and  silence  with- 
in which  the  illiterate  men  and  women  must  live. 
Whatever  else  Governor  James  B.  McCreary  may 
do  for  his  State,  this  proclamation  and  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  legislature  that  it  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  this  illiteracy  commission  must 
ahAays  be  accounted  among  his  wisest  and  most  im- 
portant acts." 

Bureau  of  Education  ofiicials  point  out  that  work 
such  as  has  been  begun  in  Kentucky  will  make  much 
more  rapid  progress  when  the  illiteracy  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Abererombie,  of  Alabama, 
becomes  law.  His  bill  (H.  R.  15-470)  re(|uires  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  devise  plans  for  teaching  adult  illiterates, 
and  to  co-operate  with  State  and  local  authorities 
in  the  work  when  re(iuested  to  do  so. 


In  making  up  youi'  Christmas  remembrances  of 
fi'iends  near  and  far,  do  not  forget  that  a  copy  of 
North  Carolina  Poems  in  attractive  cloth  binding 
will  fit  in  appropriately  in  numerous  instances. 
And  the  price  now  is  only  60  cents  a  copy  or  two 
copies  for  a  dollar,  postpaid,  while  the  supply 
lasts.  Send  j^ou  order  to  North  Carolina  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  include  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  wish  the  book  sent. 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 


LESSON  III-THE  LAKES  AND  PRAIRIE  COUNTRY-GEOGRAPHIC 

INFLUENCES  CONCLUDED 


By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of 
Brigham's  Geographic  Influences. 

Teachers  shoiild  finish  this  book  before  the  Clirist- 
nias  holidays  because  we  wish  to  take  up  Dodge  & 
Kirtchwaj^'s  book,  "The  Teaching  of  Geography", 
after  the  liolichij's.  "Plielps  and  His  Teacliers"  will 
be  read  also  in  the  sjDring. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Great  Lakes  and  American  Commerce. 

We  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains in  the  history  of  America.  Suppose  this  great 
mountain  system  had  run  east  and  west.  Do  you  sup- 
pose our  history  would  have  been  the  samel  Note 
how  the  St.  Lawrence  was  discovered.  Follow  the 
explorations  past  Niagara  Falls.  Did  geography  have 
anything  to  do  with  making  the  present  city  of  Buf- 
falo? Suppose  there  had  been  no  Niagara  Falls  and 
suppose  vessels  could  have  sailed  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  on  through  the  Great  Lake,  would  the 
history  of  New  York  be  the  same  today? 

How  were  the  Great  Lakes  formed?  Study  their 
physical  history.  What  are  the  physical  forces  that 
made  Chicago?  The  author  says,  "the  greatness  of 
Chicago  is  due  to  its  general  geographic  relations 
and  to  the  combination  of  railway  and  water  trans- 
portation." 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  had  water  transportation  long 
before  Chicago  was  born  and  railway  transportation 
before  Chicago  was  more  than  a  good  sized  town- 
Why  is  Chicago  larger  than  Wilmington,  N.  C.  ?" 
Ask  yoiir  high  school  as  well  as  your  grammar 
school  pupils  to  work  out  that  j^roblem. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Prairie  Country. 

The  reader  should  follow  the  French  explorei'S 
who  came  over  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  pushed 
boats  into  the  Mississippi.  Take  your  geographies 
and  let  the  students  go  witli  you  on  this  trip.  AVliat 
is  the  nature  of  the  land  that  you  will  ijass?  Why 
did  millions  of  people  push  over  the  mountains  and 
inhabit  this  country  after  the  English  took  it  from 
the  French  ?  What  is  the  secret  of.  the  soil  of  this 
prairie  country?  What  has  nature  done  for  it,  and 
what  has  man  done  Avith  these  gifts?  They  have 
neither  silver  nor  gold.  Nor  in  a  general  way  have 
they  iron  or  other  metals  stored  away.  Why  is 
this  country  so  rich  today? 

Read  these  two  chapters  carefullj^  It  would  be 
a  good  exercise  to  read  them  to  the  pupils  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  the  geographic  influences. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Cotton,  Rice  and  Cane. 

1.  The  effect  of  the  land  on  Southern  Life  and 
Industries.  t 

2.  Effect   of  the  Appalachain  Mountains   on   the 
South. 


Education,  Trinity  College. 

3.  Effect  of  the  Rivers  on  the  South- 

4.  Eft'ect  of  Agriculture  on  Slavery. 

5.  Beginning  of  Manufacturing  and  the  Rise  of 
Cities. 

6.  Contrast  the  Industrial  Life  of  today  with  that 
of  seventy-five  years  ago. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Civil  War. 

1.  Effect  of  the  Rivers  on  the  War. 

2.  How  the  War  followed  the  Rivers. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Campaign. 

4-  Influence  of  the  Mountains  on  the  War. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 
Where  Little  Rain  Falls. 

1.  AVhjr  we  have  a  land  of  little  rain. 

2.  The  area  of  land  of  Little  Rain. 

3.  Irrigation  in  the  West. 

4.  Products  of  the  land  of  Little  Rain. 

5.  Effect  of  the  desert  on  Society. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Mountain,  Mine  and  Forest. 

1.  AVhat  are  the  States  included  in  this  area. 

2.  Cause  of  the  growth  of  towns  in  this  area. 

3-  Effect  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  West. 
Contrast  the  Influence  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  that  of  the  Appalachain  Mountains  on 
the  history  of  the  peojjle. 

4.  IIow  did  America  acquire  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States. 

5.  Trace  the  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

6.  IIow  inhabitants  treated  the  forests. 

CHAPTER  X. 
From  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Puget  Sound. 

1.  History  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

2.  Ett'ect  of  the  Mountains  on  the  Coastal  States. 

3.  Great  Wonders  of  the  AVorld. 

4.  The  Occupations  of  the  people  and  influences 
of  Geography  on  these  occupations. 

CHAPTER  XI- 
Geography  and  American  History. 
Effect  of  geography  on  the  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope— Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Holland. 

2.  Ett'ect  of  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  America 
on  Europe. 

3.  Is  American  History  the  Story  of  the  Modern 
Overflow  into  the  New  World  ? 

4.  How  United  States  was  expanded  from  Thir- 
teen Colonies  to  the  present  vast  Country. 

5.  The  Advantages  from  beginning  this  nation 
on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  rather  than  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

6.  Effect  of  Geography  on  the  Character  of  the 
people. 

7.  How  National  unity  has  been  effected,  and  why 
sectionalism  has  declined. 

8.  Why  the  Panama  Canal  was  necessary. 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  IN  WAKE  COUNTY 

I:>y  Superinteudent  Z.  V.  Jmld. 

Following  is  our  teaclier's  course  of  study:  -weekly.     Each  luoulli  at  the  teachers'  meeting  the 

„  .  m       1      >    o     i.-  directors  of  these  clubs,  as  part  of  the  work  of  the 

Primary  Teachers  teection :  i-   i        i      i         x-  -n  <    ii  i     i  i 

high  school  section,  will  report  the  work  done   by 

1.  Sarah  Cone  Bryant's  Stories  to  Tell  Children.  ^^^^,  ^i^^i^^   during   the   past   month   and   will   study, 

2.  Bulletin  T.,  Part  1.  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Superintendent, 

3.  Bulletin  VITT  as  it  refers  to  grades  1-3-  Cubberley's  Rural  Life  and  Education. 

0.  Community  Building.  

■  Section  for  Teachers  of  One-Room  Schools :  PLAY— WHY  TEACHERS  SHOULD  STUDY  IT. 

Same  as  for  primary  teachers,  except  that  Bulle-  .,,     ,• 

i-      -trTTT   ■       i     ]•    1       "  1     1  (*  ontinued  irom  iiage  (. 

tin  VIII  IS  studied  as  a  whole.  ^    ° 

ri  n     A     rn       -I       '     a.-„+;„„  ally  straight  and  physically  strong — then  soiui' otlirr 

Grammar  Grade  leachers  Section:  •'       _,    ^,        ,,  t   •     ,,  , 

,     „     .,    ,  r.     •  ,  .    -.TT,        ^,       X -^       .  T^  methods  than  those  used  m  the  average  class-room 

■  1-  ^-  ^|y'\°"'°  ^""*'^  '  ^'^^^  ^^"^  Literature  Do  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^^  adopted.     If  it  is  true  that   habits 

■n'^i'i     •     ^riTT  ^^^  ^^   built   only  upon  original   instincts   and   ea- 

2.  Bulletin  Wll.  paeities  and  the  pysehologists  sav  it  is  true— then 

3.  Community  Building.    _  ^^.,^,,^    j,^,^^,.^.  ^^,.^^,  "^^    develop      these      habits    than 

4.  North  Carolina  Education.  through  play,  for  what  is  more  instinctive  than  play  ? 
High  School  Teacher's  Section:  And  yet,  how  many  teachers  really  know  what  play 

1.  Cubberley's  Rural  Life  and  Education.  is' 

2.  The   State   Handbook   for  High   School   teach-  Philosophers  from  Plato's  day  to  this  all  discussed 
ers-  plii.V-     111  Greece  a  course  in  play  and  games  was 

3.  Community  Building.  pai't  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school.     The  Presi- 
4.North  Carolina  Education.  dent  of  the  I'nited  States  advocates     playgrounds 

_,,  jy  ^       1      ,  X-        ■  J.  1  where    the    childi'en    mav    ])]av,    the    United    States 

The  program  of  our  teacher  s  meeting  is  as  tol-  <-,  ■     •  4-'  tti  i       +■  i     ti        „+  u 

■I  C  ouimissioner  ot  Education  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  playgrounds,  the   National   Association 

Monthly  session,  October—April,  inclusive,  12  m,  foj.  ^he  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  ad- 

to  ^  :30  p.  111.  vocates   more   jdaygrouuds,   the   juvenile    courts   in 

Opening  Exercises 10  miinites  most   cities  suggest   that   more   playgrounds   would 

Study  Period  by  Sections 1  houi  mean  fewer  jails.  Surely  if  these  individuals,  these 

General  Conference  on  Everyday  Prol-  organizations  and  these  institutions  advocate  play- 

lems  From  the  Field 40  mii.iites  grounds,  then  teachers  should  take  a  great  interest 

Report  of  Betterment  activities 30  minutes  in   I'l^i.v   Junl   games   as   they   are   played   upon   the 

Announcements 10  minutes  playgrounds    established    over    the    entire    country,- 

„,„.,,  „,  ,  ■■-,,■,  from   New   York-  to   California  and  from  Louisiana 

the  nrist  hour  alter  opening  exercises  is  devoted  .     T,r-  , 

to  a  consideration  of  professional  problems  and  to  t^-      i        •   '  -i  i    j-i         *       i  i       i  i     +    i 

,.  .  ..  ^,  ,      .       i-  .,  •         1         T  'i   play   IS   so    vital    tlu'ii   teachers   should    stui.ly 

a  discussion  ot  the  contents  ot  the  assigned  reading  ;+      r*:'     "i  i  ■     i  i    i   ■      ■       i 

,       ,  1  ,     ,,   ■•  =>  It.      Jr  luavs  and   games  are  luslrumenlal  in  iiicui- 

m  books  and  bulletins.  „,  +  •        •     ;i        ,  -i  V       ■   i  <    i    i  v         e     i-   ■         ^.^ 

eating  in  the  child     right  habits     ot     living     then 

We   have   been    pursuing    this    method    with    our  teachers  should   know  ^about  it.      If  play  is  but  a 

teachers'  meeting  for  three  years  prior  to  the  open-  form    of   surplus    energy   as    Schiller    and    Spencer 

ing  of  this  term  and  find  it  very  eifective.  .  In  the  would  have  us  belive,"it  mav  not  be  so  necessary 

beginning  we  undertook  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  to  study  it,  but  if  it  is  a  preparation  for  life   as 

assigned    readings    an    dthe    discusssion    of   the    in-  Groos   explains  and  still  more   if  play  as  Johnson 

structional  problems  with  the  entire  group  in  one  says  is  "an  activity  for  which  one  is  structurally 

class.     This   proved   not   to   be   so   eiiective   as   the  predisposed    and    functionally    prepared."    if    play 

present  plan  of  conducting  this  study  with  the  va-  is  a  biological  necessity,  then  surely  teachers  need  to 

rious   groups   according   to   the   peculiar   nature   of  know  a   great   deal   about   it. 

their  work  and  needs. 

A  new  feature  of  our  work   this  year  is  tlie   or-  _,.._„_    _„   ^t.  mr    -r  « -kt/^tt  « /w-n   t  T-ir.r.o,iiTc 

„     •     <_•         p      1    +      -11  V      1  '     /<     J.       T  ■-(■  TYPES  OF  ORAL  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

gamzation  or  what  will  be   Icnowii  as  (outr.y  Lite 

Study  Clulis.  These  clubs  will  be  conducted  by  our  (Continued  from  page  9.) 
high  school  and  village  principals  and  others  of  our  couplets.  First  comes  the  autumn  season  with  its  rich- 
strongest  teachers.  The  clubs  will  consist  of  two  ness  of  suggestion.  Then  follows  Thanksgiving.  Christ- 
sections,  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women.  mas,  the  snow,  the  winter  firelight  scenes,  Feburaury 
The  membership  will  be  composed  of  such  young  ^'itli  its  fervor  of  partriotism,  Valetine's  Day,  Easter, 
men  and  women  and  farmers  and  farm  women  ^"^^  ^he  waking  of  spring  with  its  wealth  and  beauty 
as  are  interested  in  making  studies  which  will  throw  °'  material.  Teachers  should  be  careful,  however,  not 
,•  ux  i-i  i  1  "  1  c  -p  Tc  1  to  overdo  lessons  of  this  type.  Thev  should  not  occur 
light  on  the  nature  and  needs  ot  farm  lite  under  „  ..  .,  ,.,,.,■  \  ,  •  ,  ■,  «  i 
"  ,  ,.,.  .,.,..  ,.  ,  so  frequently  as  to  dull  the  enjovment  which  pupils  find 
such  conditions  as  prevail  in   their  immediate  sec-  j^.,  them 

tions.  The  members  of  these  clubs  will  be  asked  u  should  be  added,  by  wav  of  explanation,  that  the 
to  read  two  papers, — The  Progressive  Parmer  in  second  lines  supplied  in  the  second  riming  lesson  were 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  have  carried  an  out-  not  manufactured  by  the  writer.  They  were  all  sup- 
line  of  the  program  for  these  meetings,  and  Com-  plied  by  classes,  most  of  them  by  a  fourth  grade 
munity  Building-     The  club  meetings  will  be  held  class. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTKS  AXU  COMMENT. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  two  living  ex-Presidents  are  con- 
tributors in  three  boolis  recently  is- 
sued by  Houghton  Miftlin  Company 
— a  unique  distinction  for  any  pub- 
lishing house. 

II      II     I 

In  making  up  your  Christmas  re- 
membrances of  friends,  near  and  tar, 
do  not  forget  that  a  copy  of  North 
Carolina  Poems  in  attractive  cloth 
binding  will  fit  in  appropriately  in 
numerous  instances.  And  the  price 
now  is  only  60  cents  a  copy  or  two 
copies  for  a  dollar,  postpaid,  while 
the  supply  lasts. 

H     H     H 

The  popular  magazines  this  fall 
appeal  to  widely  divergent  tastes. 
Whileoneconvertsitselfinto  a  month- 
ly "war  manual,"  another  seems  to 
be  prospering  under  the  policy  indi- 
cated by  its  advertising  catch-pharse 
of  "Nothing  About  the  War."  If 
you  pay  your  money,  you  have  of 
course  the  privilege  of  exercising 
your    choice. 

H     H     n 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  an- 
nounce the  second  impression  of 
Davis's  "A  History  of  Mediffival  and 
Modern  Europe,"  revised  to  October 
1,  1914.  The  summary  of  causes  of 
the  European  War  was  written  im- 
mediately after  the  author's  return 
from  Europe,  where  he  made  a  first- 
hand study  of  the  situation.  Illumi- 
nating war  maps  supplement  the  text. 

n    n    n 

The  year  1914  has  produced  a 
great  array  of  books,  and  in  the 
past  few  months  quite  a  flood  of  war 
literature  has  been  let  loose.  These 
books  old  and  new,  the  magazine  ar- 
ticles, the  newspapers,  and  the  lec- 
turers will  not  permit  us  to  remain 
in  utter  ignorance  of  what  caused 
the  war.  But  of  the  new  day  that 
will  flood  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
when  the  war  is  over,  we  must  for 
the  present  be  only  forward-looking 
seers,  for  the  books  may  do  little 
more  than  hopefully  guess  the  future. 

H     H     n 

Not  only  is  Dr.  Archibald  Hender- 
son's "O.  Henry,  a  Memorial  Essay," 
just  from  the  presses  of  the  Mutual 
Publishing  Company,,  an  elegant 
piece  of  brochure-making,  but  it  is 
an  exquisite  biographical  and  critical 
appreciation  of  this  genius  in  the  art 
of  short  story  writing.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  O.  Henry  Memorial 
Tablet,  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  Dr.  Hender- 
son's graceful  and  sympathetic  sketch 
is  both  timely  and  welcome.  The 
brochure   has   thirty-two   pages    with 


ample  margins,  and  four  illustra- 
tions. The  price  is  25  cents  net,  or  30 
cents  by  mail,  the  proceeds  going 
into  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  fund. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Ideal  Phonic  Primer.      By  H. 

M.  B.,  a  sister  of  St.  Joseph.  With 
illustrations  by  Edward  M.  Buttimer. 
Cloth  9  6  pages.  Edward  E.  Babb  &, 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Following  the  "Ideal  Sound  Exem- 
plifier,"  this  simple  little  primer  de- 
velops the  methods  there  begun  for 
making  it  easy  for  children  to  learn 
to  read.  The  knowledge  of  phonics 
gained  in  the  first  book  is  here  put 
into  practice.  Four  new  words  of 
some  particular  family  are  intro- 
duced on  each  page  and  then  used 
in  sixteen  short  and  easy  sentences. 


College  Men  Without  Money.  Edit- 
ed by  Carl  B.  Riddle.  Cloth,  12  mo., 
287  pages.  Price,  postpaid.  $1.10. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York,   N.   Y. 

The  young  man,  or  young  woman, 
either,  w-ho,  witliout  ready  money,  is 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get  a 
college  training  will  find  this  book  a 
reservoir  of  stimulating  suggestions. 
It  is  an  experience  meeting  of  hust- 
ling men  and  women  who  tell  how 
they  overcame  obstacles  and  work- 
ed their  way  through  college,  and 
their  stories  make  a  corking  good 
book  of  mighty  interesting  "moving 
pictures." 


The  Boys  and  Girls  of  Garden  City. 

By  John  Dawson,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  De- 
partment of  Biology,  Cleveland  Nor- 
mal School.  Cloth,  346  pages.  Price, 
$0.00.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York. 

The  author  has  given  in  this 
book  a  big  volume  of  instruction  in 
present-day  personal  and  social  hy- 
giene, all  of  which  has  been  present- 
ed in  interesting  pictures  and  charm- 
ing story  form.  The  idea  of  occupa- 
tion, achievement,  and  adventure  are 
found  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fly,  mos- 
quito, and  rat,  in  providing  pure 
drinking  water,  in  out-generaling  dis- 
ease germs,  and  in  lots  of  other 
things  that  boys  and  girls  should 
know  about  personal  hygiene  and 
community  sanitation.  One  critic 
regards  this  story  as  "something  of 
a  twentieth  century  Sw-iss  Family 
Robinson";  certainly  it  is  indispensi- 
ble  instruction  presented  in  well- 
wrought  story  form  that  is  sure  to 
attract  and  interest  children. 


for  school  use  by  E.  O.  Wiggins, 
English  Department  of  Lynchburg 
High  School,  Virginia.  Cloth,  215 
pages.  Price,  40  cents.  B.  F.  John- 
son Publishing  Company,  Richmond, 
Va. 

In  the  same  series  with  the  life  of 
Lee  for  the  third  grade,  and  the  Life 
of  Washington  for  the  fifth  grade, 
comes  this  Life  of  Stuart,  also  for  the 
fifth  grade.  It  is  a  stirring  story  of 
the  life  of  the  daring  cavalry  leader, 
who  was  known  as  "the  eyes  and 
ears  of  Lee";  and  in  the  choice  of 
material,  in  the  narration  and  in  the 
illustrations  it  is  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  best  in  the  entire  series. 
Lists  of  questions  on  each  chapter 
and  a  word  list  with  definitions  add 
to  its  easy  adaptability  to  class  use. 
There  are  few  chapters  in  Confed- 
erate history  more  thrilling  than 
those  which  relate  the  exploits  of  J. 
E.   B.  Stuart. 


liife  of  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.   By  Mary 
L.  Williamson.     Edited  and  arranged 


Farm  Animals,  covering  the  Gen- 
eral Field  of  Animal  Industry.  By 
Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  Director 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  University  of  California, 
and  Charles  William  Burkett,  editor 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  With 
numerous  illustrations  of  animals, 
methods  and  practices.  Cloth,  ixX 
534  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Orange 
Judd   Company,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Decidedly,  this  volume  is  among 
the  most  attractive,  most  compre- 
hensive, and  most  practical  of  the 
numerous  new  text-books  dealing 
with  farm  topics.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  needs  of  the  rural 
high  school  in  mind,  and  the  authors 
believe  that  "Farm  Animals"  and  its 
companion  volume  on  "Soils  and 
Crops"  could  wisely  occupy  some  of 
the  time  in  the  four  or  five  months 
now  given  each  year  to  arithmetic, 
grammar,  physiology  and  descriptive 
geography.  With  books  like  this 
one  before  our  country  boys  and 
girls,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
find  that  they  would  have  to  be  tied 
and  haltered  to  some  of  their  other 
books  in  order  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced ration  in  their  studies.  Its 
forty-eight  attractive  lessons  can,  by 
taking  three  chapters  a  week,  be 
completed  in  sixteen  weeks.  It  is  re- 
markable with  w'hat  detail  of  breeds, 
breeding,  feeding,  sanitation,  medi- 
cation, and  products  the  whole  field 
of  animal  industry  on  the  farm  is 
treated  in  this  interesting  book,  for 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  goats, 
fishes,  bees  and  poultry,  are  all  in- 
cluded. 


"We  have  a  special  bargain  offer 
for  all  who  are  preparing  for  a  teach- 
er's examination."  For  particulars 
write  The  Teacher's  Supply  Company, 
Grayson,    Ky. 
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State    School    News 


NEWS  BRIFES. 

Work  on  a  new  brick  building  for 
Beaufort  graded  school  began  Decem- 
ber 1.  The  building  is  to  cost  $14,- 
37S  and  is  to  be  completed  by  next 
June. 


The  people  of  Jackson,  Northamp- 
ton County,  are  proud  of  the  way 
their  school  is  growing.  Miss  Julia 
Albea,  Winston-Salem,  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  music  de- 
partment and  has  made  it  self-sup- 
porting. 


The  Xews  Letter  published  weekly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Extension  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  is  about 
the  livest  clip-sheet  that  comes  to 
this  office.  It  is  packed  full  of  stuff 
about  the  new  sort  of  good  things 
that  ought  to  come  along  in  North 
Carolina. 


The  Little  River  Record,  which  in 
commercial  parlance  would  be  called 
the  "house  organ"  of  Buie's  Creek 
Academy,  has  just  entered  its  six- 
teenth year.  Truly  it  has  stood  and 
stood  well  "for  temperance,  for  edu- 
cation, for  religion."  ilay  Editor 
Campbell  and  his  paper  find  the  next 
sixteen  years  still  more  fruitful  and 
prosperous. 


Supt.  B.  P.  Caldwell,  of  the  city 
schools  of  Kinston,  is  entitled  to  con- 
gratulations upon  his  recent  mar- 
riage. The  happy  wedding  was  cele- 
brated November  24,  at  Cliffside,  the 
bride  being  Miss  Virginia  Haynes,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  R. 
Haynes.  She  was  educated  at  Miss 
Kate  Shipp's  school  at  Quen's  Col- 
lege, and  at  Meredith  College,  where 
she  was  especially  devoted  to  art.  and 
is  a  young  woman  of  many  graces  of 
character. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Durham  County  is  an  in- 
teresting bulletin  of  seventy  pages. 
In  it  Superintendent  C.  W.  Massey 
presents,  he  says,  "some  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  do  to  educate 
our  children."  Among  the  attractive 
illustrations,  the  reader  will  find 
page  after  page  showing  Durham 
County  farm  scenes.  His  bulletin  is 
a  fine  story  of  what  a  wide-awake 
county  is  doing  for  the  education  of 
all  its  people. 


Practical  Suggestions  for  Working 
up  County  Commencements  is  the 
sub-title  of  the  County  Commence- 
ment Bulletin  issued  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
S.  S.  Alderman,  associate  editor  last 
year   of   North      Carolina  Education, 


and  is  an  unusually  good  piece  of 
bulletin  making.  It  contains  numer- 
ous interesting  illustrations  and  high- 
ly valuable  suggestions.  Twenty- 
eight  county  superintendents  testify 
to  the  value  of  the  county  commence- 
ment. Write  to  Superintendent 
Joyner  for  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  if 
you  are  interested  in  a  commence- 
ment for  your  county. 


Death   of   .Mi'.   E.   C.   KulUn. 

Lenoir,  November  ti. — A  telegram 
was  received  here  early  this  morning 
by  relatives,  stating  that  Earnest  C. 
Rufhn  had  died  suddenly  in  a  hos- 
pital at  Rocky  Mount,  where  he  was 
operated  on  for  appendicitis  a  few 
days  ago.  Mr.  Runin  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lenoir  public  schools 
from  1910  to  1912  and  gave  up  the 
work  here  to  study  law.  Since  se- 
curing his  license,  he  practiced  his 
profession  at  Tarboro.  He  built  up 
one  of  the  best  systems  of  schools 
here  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and 
his  untimely  death  is  a  deep  source 
of  regret  to  his  many  friends  and 
relatives  in  Lenoir. — Charlotte  Ob- 
server. 


I'liivcr.sity   News  Letters. 

The  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  began  this  fall  the  issuing 
of  a  series  of  letters  in  the  attempt 
to  be  of  service  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  These  letters  contain  in- 
formation and  suggestions  along  the 
various  lines  of  modern  educational 
effort. 

The  first  two  of  these  letters, 
which  were  of  an  introductory  na- 
ture, were  sent  out  as  separate 
sheets.  Since,  however,  the  University 
has  begun  the  publication  of  its 
weekly  News  Letter  it  has  seem- 
ed best  to  discontinue  the  plan  of 
sending  these  letters  separately,  and 
one  will  appear  each  week  as  a  part 
of  the  News  Letter.  The  third 
in  the  series  appeared  last  week  in 
this  form,  and  the  fourth  appears 
in  the  current  issue. 

The  News  Letter  will  be  sent 
to  all  names  on  the  mailing  list  of 
the  original  Letter  Series,  and  to  all 
others  who  notify  the  editors  that 
they  wish  to  receive  it. 


Give   Vour   Friend  a   Copy  of   North 
Carolina   Poems. 

In  marking  up  your  Christmas  re- 
membrances of  friends,  near  and  tar, 
do  not  forget  that  a  copy  of  North 
Carolina  Poems  in  attractive  cloth 
binding  will  fit  in  appropriately  in 
numerous  instances.  And  the  price 
now  is  only  60  cents  a  copy  or  two 
copies  for  a  dollar,  postpaid,  while 
the  supply  lasts. 


Corn  and  Tomato  Conte.sts  in  Durham 
County. 

Young  Henry  Shaw,  the  young  son 
of  Mrs.  Shaw,  of  Carr  township,  car- 
ried off  the  first  prize  in  the  corn 
club  contest  when  the  official  reports 
were  turned  in.  This  youngsetr  had 
nearly  a  hundred  bushels  more  corn 
than  the  fifty-seven  boys  entered 
averaged. 

Henry  Shaw  got  one  hundred  and 
sixty  bushels  of  corn  from  his  acre 
of  land. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
boys  and  their  fathers  and  a  score 
of  little  girls  gathered  about  the 
courthouse  yesterday  morning  to 
hear  the  reports  read  and  the  prizes 
awarded. 

-Miss  ina  Colclough  was  the  win- 
ner of  the  tomato  club   contest. 

She  made  a  profit  of  $130.01  off 
the  one-tenth  of  an  acre  she  planted 
in  tomatoes  for  this  contest. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  enthuiassic 
crowds  of  boys  and  girls  that  has 
been  seen  in  a  number  of  years. 
There  was  no  envy  or  bad  feeling  on 
the  part  of  those  who  tailed  to  win 
the  first  prizes.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Henry  Shaw  had  car- 
ried off  the  first  prize  in  the  corn 
club  contest,  all  of  the  other  boys 
present  joined  in  a  regular  college 
yell  for  the  successful  little  farmer, 
who  has  recently  shown  Durham 
County  older  heads  at  the  farming 
game  what  the  soil  will  do  when  it 
is  properly  handled. 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
sights  I  have  ever  seen — that  dem- 
onstration of  the  corn  club  boys  this 
morning."  said  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  the  city. 


-Majority    of    .\shcvine    Hish    .School 
Teachers  Are  Men. 

The  Asheville  High  School  now 
has  a  faculty  of  sixteen  teachers, 
ten  of  whom  are  men,  and  it  is  stat- 
ed that  this  is  the  largest  number 
of  men  ever  employed  in  the  local 
high  school  at  one  time.  The  city 
school  board  raised  the  salaries  of 
the  high  school  teachers  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  term,  and 
Superintendent  Harry  Howell  stated 
that  in  so  doing  the  board  was  able 
to  retain  the  men  teachers  and  em- 
ploy others.  He  believes  that  the 
school  has  the  best  faculty  in  the 
history  of  the  institution. 

Superintendent  Howell  states  that 
he  belives  that  the  fine  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  shown  this  year  by  the 
students  at  the  school  is  due  largely 
to  the  strong  and  improved  faculty 
and  that  each  member  of  the  facul- 
ty is  working  hard  to  make  the  in- 
stitution worthy  of  the  new  building 
that  is  now  being  agitated  by  mem- 
bers of   the  board. 
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GUILFORD  TEACHJEKS  AT  WORK. 


County  Association  Holds  Interesting 
Meeting — Addi-ess  on  Health  by 
Di-.  Battle — High  School,  Grammar 
Grade,  and  Primary  Teachers  Also 
Hold  Separate  Meetings. 

The  Guilford  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation met  Saturday  morning  No- 
vember 14th  at  the  Carnegie  Library 
with  quite  a  large  number  present, 
despite  the  inclement  weather.  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  Thos.  R.  Foust 
presided  at  the  meeting.  Community 
Service  Week  in  North  Carolina  was 
discussed.  Mr.  Foust  impressed  the 
teachers  with  the  fact  that  if  this 
work  was  a  success  it  would  depend 
upon  their  taking  the  lead.  It  was 
decided  to  devote  Friday,  December 
4,  to  the  improvement  of  school 
houses  and  grounds  with  a  meeting 
on  Thursday  night  to  outline  the 
work  to  be  done  and  appoint  com- 
mittees. The  Springfield  school  in 
High  Point  township  has  already 
planned  their  work.  Their  intention 
is  to  finish  making  a  sand  clay  road 
from  main  road  to  the  school  house, 
build  a  shed  for  horses,  clean  up  the 
school  house  and  grounds,  and  plant 
trees. 

Tlie  Teacher  and  the  Cliild's 
Health. — Dr.  Battle  was  present  and 
reminded  the  teachers  that  the  Lou- 
isiana health  car  would  be  at  the 
station  and  urged  them  to  visit  it,  as 
they  might  get  some  valuable  ideas 
from  it  which  would  help  them  mate- 
rially. In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  that  in  days  gone  by  "The 
hand  that  rocked  the  cradle  ruled 
the  world,"  but  that  in  these  days 
things  have  changed  in  many  homes, 
the  love  of  card  playing,  the  increas- 
ed cost  of  living  causing  many  moth- 
ers to  have  to  labor  outside  the 
home,  and  other  things  put  the  bur- 
den on  the  teachers.  "And,"  he  said, 
"the  hands  that  rule  the  world  are 
the  hands  that  are  in  this  room  this 
morning,  the  school  teachers  of  the 
country."  He  explained  that  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  teachers  to  ex- 
plain to  the  mothers  that  hygiene 
and  sanitation  was  not  a  fad,  as  is  so 
often  considered,  but  it  is  a  science, 
a  necessity.  If  the  teachers  can  get 
the  people  interested  they  will  have 
done  a  great  thing  toward  building 
up  a  nation.  Some  one  has  said  that 
if  you  could  understand  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a  generation  of  the  entire 
world  as  they  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, and  as  they  ask  to  be,  if  you 
could  develop  them  as  they  might  be, 
we  would  have  the  millenium.  The 
home  is  one  of  the  five  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  world,  and  the 
most  important  one,  but  the  school 
stands  exceedingly  close  to  the  home 
in  being  one  the  fundamental 
institutions. 

The  O.      Heiu-y      Memorial. — Mrs. 

Fairbrother  brought  to  the  attention 


of  the  teachers  the  contemplated  me- 
morial to  0.  Henry  to  be  placed  in 
the  Carnegie  Library  and  said  that 
the  committee  in  charge  would  like 
to  have  a  contribution  from  every 
child  in  the  county  tor  this  purpose. 
She  mentioned  the  fact  that  O.  Henry 
was  one  of  the  greatest  short  story 
writers  America  has  produced  and  it 
was  fittting  that  his  native  city 
should  have  some  kind  of  memorial 
to  him. 

The  association  adjourned  and  the 
different  departments,  high  school, 
grammar  grade,  and  primary,  met 
tor  the  discussion  of  work  and  plans 
for  work  in  their  respective  grades. 

The  Higli     School  Teachers. — The 

high  school  teachers  elected  E.  J. 
Coltrane,  Jamestown  High  School, 
president;  George  Short,  Summer- 
held  school,  vice-president;  Miss 
Berta  Melvin,  Bessemer  School,  sec- 
retary. An  executive  committee  was 
appointed  to  look  after  the  activities. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Younts,  Bessemer  school; 
Miss  Schaeffer,  Jamestown  school.  It 
was  decided  to  have  three  meetings 
during  the  school  year,  one  the  sec- 
ond Saturday  in  January,  second 
Saturday  in  February  and  also  the 
second  Saturday  in  March.  It  was 
decided  by  this  department  to  have 
some  speaker  of  note  to  address  the 
teachers  on  some  high  school  prob- 
lem at  one  or  all  of  these  meetings. 

The      Grammar      Teachers.  —  The 

grammar  grade  department  deferred 
the  election  of  officers  until  the  next 
meeting  as  the  nominating  commit- 
tee was  not  ready  to  make  a  report. 
Miss  Huldah  Marshall,  of  the  Pomo- 
na school,  gave  a  demonstration 
with  the  help  of  a  number  of  her  pu- 
pils in  short  story  writing.  She  had 
the  children  select  the  picture  they 
wished  to  write  about,  then  she  ask- 
ed them  such  questions  as, — when  it 
was,  where  it  was,  what  season  of  the 
year,  the  names  of  the  people,  what 
is  it  you  know  about  the  picture,  and 
what  is  it  you  don't  know?  is  it  in 
the  morning?  is  it  in  the  afternoon 
or  at  night?  etc.  When  the  stories 
are  handed  in,  of  course  the  teacher 
corrects  punctuation,  capitalization, 
proper  use  of  English,  etc. 

The  War  and  Geography. — How  to 

teach  Geography,  in  the  light  of  the 
European  war,  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Marguerite  Brooks,  of  the  Pomona 
school.  This  talk  by  Miss  Brooks 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  teachers 
present.  She  showed  how  her  class, 
sixth  grade,  and  also  the  seventh 
grade,  with  the  aid  of  war  map,  at- 
las and  pictures  from  newspapers 
were  compiling  useful  information 
such  as  the  population  of  the  differ- 
ent countries,  strength  of  the  armies, 
imports  and  exports  (in  order  to  tell 
how  long  a  country  could  exist  it  it 
should  be  cut  off  from  other  nations 
— whether  one  nation  is  depending 
upon  another     nation     for  supplies) 


comparing  the  nation  before  the 
war  with  its  present  condition.  The 
statistical  information  is  made  into 
a  chart  and  the  battles  and  other 
important  events  are  written  up  in 
a  note  book,  so  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  the  children  will  not  only  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  the  different  countries,  but  will 
have  a  complete  history  of  the  war. 
Of  course  the  text-book  comes  in  for 
its  part  in  supplying  the  desired  in- 
formation as  does  also  the  daily 
newspaper  and  magazine.  She  says 
that  the  children  are  so  interested 
that  about  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
get  them  started  and  direct  them. 

This  department  will  discuss  his- 
tory at  the  next  meeting  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Reynolds. 

The  primary  teachers  discussed 
morning  talks  led  by  Miss  Land  and 
the  teaching  of  kindness  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  attendance  was  very 
good  and  the  teachers  were  very  en- 
thusiastic. The  work  of  the  Reading 
Circle  was  also  taken  up  by  this  de- 
partment and  "Geographic  Influ- 
ence in  American  History"  was  dis- 
cussed. 


Christmas   Music. 


The  new  list  of  December  Victor 
Records  brings  with  it  four  addition- 
al Christmas  numbers  along  with  its 
other  splendid  music  and  entertain- 
ment. The  Victor  Oratorio  Chorus 
gives  an  excellent  rendition  of  the 
beautiful  hymn  "While  Shepherds 
Watched"  and  the  well-known  "It 
Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear," 
both  with  the  chime  effects  which  are 
particularly  pleasing.  The  two  oth- 
er Christmas  numbers  are  Gounod's 
majestic  "Nazareth"  and  "The  First 
Novell,"  one  of  the  oldest  of  carols, 
both  admirably  given  by  the  Lyric 
Quartet. 


An  Orijhanage  Burns. 

Eliada  Orphanage,  founded  seven 
years  ago  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Compston, 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  as 
the  thirty-five  boys  and  girls  who 
are  inmates  of  the  institution  were 
preparing  to  take  up  their  class- 
room duties.  A  perfect  fire  drill 
enabled  the  instructors  to  take  the 
children  from  the  building  without 
trouble,  the  boys  and  girls  march- 
ing from  the  house  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  sounding  of  the  alarm. 
The  structure  is  situated  four  miles 
from  Asheville,  and  the  local  fire- 
men were  appealed  to  for  aid.  A 
brigade  left  with  chemical  extin- 
guishers and  was  able  to  save  all 
of  the  outhouses.  It  was  the  novei 
experience  of  the  firemen  to  fiight 
the  flames  with  boiling  water,  the 
water  line  which  was  completed  Sat- 
urday running  beneath  the  site  of 
the  burned  structure.  In  going  un- 
der it,  the  water  was  heated  to  the 
boiling  point. 
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High  School  WiU  Hold  Its  Cotton. 

Pleasant  High  School  in  Little 
River  township,  Wake  County,  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  holders  of  cot- 
ton. That  is  to  say,  the  Betterment 
Association,  under  whose  auspices 
the  school  conducts  its  far;ning  oper- 
ations, will  hold  cotton  for  an  ad- 
vance in  price.  This  information  was 
brought  to  Raleigh  recently  by  Miss 
Edith  Royster,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of 
Wake  County,  who  had  visited  Pleas- 
ant Hill  and  other  schools. 

Miss  Minnie  Franklin  is  the  teach- 
er of  this  school.  She  and  the 
school  children  together  with  some 
of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  at 
odd  times  last  week  picked  the  cot- 
ton on  the  school  farm  and  a  si.x- 
hundred  pound  bale  was  ginned,  the 
local  gin  giving  its  service  without 
toll. 


.1    Xew   Ijiterai-y   Society   in   Raleigh 
High  School. 

The  Lewis  Literary  Society  is  the 
name  of  a  new  society  just  organized 
at  the  Raleigh  High  School.  It  was 
named  after  Dr.  Richard  H.  Lewis, 
and  Dr.  Lewis  has  offered  yearly 
during  his  lite  a  medal  to  the  best 
debater  in  the  society. 

The  society  is  an  optional  ogani- 
zation.  Several  years  ago  all  the 
societies  in  school  were  compulsory, 
and  the  students  were  divided  into 
two  bodies.  I..ater  and  optional  so- 
ciety was  organized  and  the  meet- 
ings were  held  at  night.  This  was 
the  Aycock  Society.  To  form  ade- 
quate competition  for  this  society, 
now  the  Lewis  Society  has  come  into 
being.  And  already  an  intersociety 
debate  is  being  planned  for  some 
time  near  Christmas. 

The  officers  of  the  two  societies 
have  been  elected  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lewis — Robin  Phillips,  president; 
Brandon  White,  vice-president;  Rog- 
er Marshall,  secretary  and  treasurer 

Aycock — Raymond  Maxwell,  presi- 
dent; Lima  Payne,  vice-president; 
Lewis  Heilig,  secretary  and  treasur. 
er 


University    Oft'ers    Corresponc'ence 
Course. 

The  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  will  issue  during  the  year 
a  series  of  special  letters  contain- 
ing information  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  various  lines  of  modern 
educational    effort. 

To  teachers  in  the  school-room 
who  wish  to  do  better  work  with 
their  classes,  it  offers  professional 
training  by  means  of  carefully  plan- 
ned corespondence  courses  in  both 
elementary  and  high  school  subjects. 
Some  of  these  courses,  when  satis- 
factorily completed,  are  credited  by 
the  University  towards  the  Bache- 
lor's and  Master's  degrees. 


To  teachers,  superintendents, 
school  committeemen,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  citizens  generally,  it  of- 
fers advice  on  any  phase  of  educa- 
tional work,  such  as  securing  male 
teachers  for  schools,  school  admini- 
stration and  supervision,  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  course  of  study,  the 
planning  of  school-houses  and  play- 
grounds, lesson  plans  for  elementary 
schools  and  high  school,  school  ath- 
letics, and  programs  for  teachers' 
meetings,  school  entertainments, 
educational  rallies,  and  neighbor- 
hood   meetings    in    the   school-house. 


legislator  and  jurist  and  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  our  State 
song — "The  Old  North  State." 


Itust  of  .Judge  Gaston  Unveiled. 

A  marble  bust  of  Judge  William 
Gaston  was  unveiled  in  the  State  ad- 
ministration building  in  Raleigh 
Wednesday,  Nov.  2  5.  The  bust  was 
presented  to  the  State  for  the  Bar  As- 
sociation by  Judge  Crawford  Biggs. 
Governor  Craig  accepted  it  and  Judge 
Connor  spoke  on  the  career  of  Judge 
Gaston.     Judge  Gaston   was  a  noted 


SPECIAL  TO  TEACHERS: 

We  invite  confidential  correspond- 
ence w'ith  competent  teachers  open 
to  engagement  for  Spring  term  or 
for  ne.xt  school  year.  Agency 
booklet  and  full  particulars  free. 

THE  SOU 1  HERN 

Educational  Bureau 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Potential   Influences 
for  Useful  Citizenstiip 

In  training  children  for  living,  for 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs, 
history  and  geography  are  potential 
influences. 

"  .-\n  assistant  attorney  of  New  York  City 
recently  testified  that  he  owed  his  impetus 
to  become  a  fearless  and  faithful  public  ser- 
vant to  the  ideas  inculcated  by  history  train- 
ing."—J.  B.  Kelley.  New  York  City. 

These  books  produce  such  effects. 
For  the  Grades 
The  Mace  Histories 

By  William  }L  Mace,  of  Suracnse  University 

In  which  many  heroes  of  the  two 
Carolinas  figure. 

The  Dodge  Geographies 

.  Bu  Ricliard  Eltruod  Dud^e.  of  Colutnbia 
I'nirersitu 

Books  that  generate  the  greatest 
intere'-t  in  production,  industry, 
manufacture. 

Teaclier's  Right-hand  Book 

The  Teachina  ol  Geography  in 
Elementary  Schools 

Dodii'e  and  Kirchn-ey 

Overflowing  with  the  freshest  and 
most  interesting  information  on 
teach  ng  geography  in  the  rural  and 
city  schools..  If  you  want  to  increase 
your  teaching  value  a  hundred  per 
cent,  send  for  it.     $1.00. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 


Chicago 


Xew  York 


l'     Whi/Noi  Gii)e  Q/our!Pupils 

3    the  same  opportunity  to  win  promotion  and  success  as  the 
=  lad  who  has 


^    Dictiitnary  in  his  school?     Would  not  a  requisition  to  your 

M    school  authorities  fnra  copy  hring  this  ail-kmnving  special 

M   teacher  to  your  schoolroom?  ThisiVew;  Creation  answers  ^ 

M    with  tinal  authority  all  kinds  of  puzzling  questions  in 

M    spelling,  pronunciation,  dolinition,  history,  tiction.  geog- 

M    raphy,hiogra])liy,  foreign  words,  sports,  trades,  arts,  and  sciences. 

M     400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.      New    Gazetteer,  nearly   30.000  Subjects.      Hundreds  of  NEW  g 

=     Words  cot  given  in  any  other  dictionary.           Thousands  of  other  References.          2700  Pages.  = 

~                                                                     12,000  Biographical  Entries.         Over  GOOO  IlluUrations.  ^ 

Colored  Plates  and  Half-Tone  Engravings.  = 

Regular  Edition.    Printedonstroiig  hook  paper  of  thehighest  = 

quality.   Sue.  12^3  x  9^  x  5  inches.     Weight,  K^ilbs.  = 

India-Paper  Edition.   Only  half  as  thick,  only  lialf  as  heavy  M 

as  the  Recnlar  Edn.  Printed  on  thin,  strong,  opaque,  India  ~ 

paper.  Size,  123gx954x2H  inches.  Weight,  only  7  lbs.  = 

More  Scholarly.   Accurate,  Convenient,  and  Authoritative  = 

than  any  other  Englisli  Dictionary.      Critical  comparison  = 

with  all  other  dictionaries  is  invited.  ^ 

WHY  longer  delay  your  requisition  for  a  copy  of  the  New  = 

International?  = 

WRITE  for  specimen  pat^esof  both  Regular  and  India- Paper  = 

Editions,  iilustraci..)iis,  recent  testimonials,  etc  .  FREE.  = 

G.&C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield, Mass.  ^,,,|||i 
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Professional  Training  in  Pitt  County. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Pitt  Coun- 
teachers  for  the  current  year  was 
held  in  the  court-room  Saturday,  be- 
ginning at  10:30  a.  m.  One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  teachers  were  re- 
gistered. The  greater  part  of  the 
time  was  used  in  general  announce- 
ments and  suggestions  for  the  year's 
work. 

The  meeting  opened  with  the  sing- 
ing of  "Come  Thou  Almighty  King", 
led  by  Miss  Muffly  of  the  Training 
School  facutly.  Rev.  C.  M.  Rock 
led  in  prayer.  Miss  Muffly  led  in  the 
singing  of  several  songs,  and  talked 
on  muisc  in  the  schools. 

The  county  superintendent  took  up 
the  plans  for  the  year's  work  and 
discussed  various  matters  with  the 
teachers.  Report  blanks,  pamphlest, 
etc.,  were  distributed.  The  plans 
for  the  observance  of  Community 
Service  Week  were  outlined.  Prizes 
were  announced  to  be  given  to  the 
school  children  writing  the  best  ac- 
counts of  work  actually  done  in  the 
various  communities.  There  are  a 
total  of  twelve  prizes  as  follows: 

First    prize    $20.00  "" 

Second  prize 15.00 

Third   prize    10.00 

Fourth   prize    7.50 

Fifth    prize    5.00 

Sixth   prize    2.50 

Seventh   prize    2.50 

Eigth   prize    2.50 

Ninth   prize    2.50 

Tenth    prize 250 

Eleventh    prize     2.50 

Twelfth   prize    2.50 


Total     $75.00 

The  prizes  are  to  be  given  with 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
go  to  te  schools  in  which  children 
winning  them  are  students,  to  be 
used  in  permanent  improvements. 

In  the  departmental  meetings  the 
teachers  organized   and   received   as- 


A  Book  That  Should  be  in  Every 
Home. 

The  Religious  Development  of 
the  Virginia  Negro. 

An  intensely  interesting  historical 
review  of  the  negro  race,  with  a  dis- 
sertation upon  their  social  and  men- 
til  progress  from  1619  to  present 
time.  Au'hentic  biographies  of  prom- 
inent Virginia  negro  preachers. 
Sketches  the  important  events  of 
three  centuries.  An  instructive  rec- 
ord of  achievement  that  will  inspire 
every  member  of  the  race  with  grat- 
ification and  pride.  Makes  an  ideal 
gift.     $1  25  postpaid. 

Agents  Wanted. 

JOS.  B.  EARNEST,  Jr.. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 


signments  for  the  next  meeting.  The 
primary  teachers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Miriam  McFayden,  are 
to  study  The  Course  of  Study,  using 
the  State  Bulletin  as  a  text.  Mr. 
C.  \V.  Wilson  will  lead  the  grammer 
grade  teachers  in  a  study  of  "Every 
Day  Problems  in  Teachings,"  and 
the  Course  of  Study.  The  high 
school  sections  will  study  Kirkpa- 
Irick's  Fnudamentals  of  Child  Study 
under  the  leadership  of  President 
Robert   H.   Wright. 

There  will  be  six  meetings  during 
the  year,  the  next  one  being  on  the 
second  Saturday  in  December,  be- 
ginning promptly  at  10:30. 


Aslieville     Encoui-ages       J)eclainiing, 
Debating    and    Commercial    Work. 

For  the  encouragement  of  stu- 
dents in  the  arts  of  declaiming,  writ- 
ing and  spelling,  the  members  of  the 
Asheviile  school  board,  decided  to  of- 
fer a  handsome  gold  medal  each  year 
to  the  student  ot  the  hign  school  who 
makes  the  best  delamation,  a  smi- 
lar  medal  to  the  high  school  stu- 
dent who  submits  the  best  essay  and 
$2.50  gold  pieces  to  best  spellers  of 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grades. 

In  order  to  afford  improved  and 
increased  facilities  for  the  work  in. 
the  commercial  and  household  arts 
departments,  the  board  authorized 
the  purchase  of  two  new  typewriters 
and  another  sewing  machine.  They 
were  purchased  and  will  be  installed 
at  once,  the  typewriters  being  used 
in  the  course  devoted  to  stenography 
and  typewriting,  while  the  sewing 
machine  will  afford  additional  means 
of  practice  for  the  young  women 
of  the  household  artsdepartment. 
Reports  made  to  the  members  of 
the  school  board  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  students  are  showing  much 
interest  in  these  departments  of  their 
courses  and  realizing  their  import- 
ance, the  committeemen  feel  that  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  furnish 
the  very  best  facilities. 


High   Point   Opens   \ight   School  for 
Girls. 

When  the  free  night  school  was 
opened  for  young  men  and  old  men 
in  the  South  Main  Street  School 
building  several  weeks  ago,  many 
High  Pointers  said  it  was  the  best 
thing  started  in  this  town  in  many 
a  day,  but  recently  something  per- 
haps better  still  was  started.  Un- 
der the  direction  and  iniation  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools,  assisted  by  W.  S.  O'Neal, 
of  the  city,  a  night  school  for  girls 
was  inaugurated  with  Miss  Clara 
Cox,  Miss  Maude  McClees,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Frazier,  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Saunders 
as  instructresses,  with  whom  last 
evening  over  forty  girls  met  and  de- 
voted from  7:30  to  9:30  to  organiz- 


A  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Agricultural  Instruction  has  made 
tremendous  strides  in  the  last  five 
years.  Only  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
first  county  school  of  agriculture  be- 
gan its  work.  Today  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  South  every  first  class 
high  school  offers  work  in  agricul- 
ture. The  crying  need  now  is  for 
trained  teachers  for  these  schools. 

Thi-ough  its  Knapp  School  of 
Country  Life,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  aims  to  meet  just 
this  need.  On  the  college  campus 
such  courses  will  be  given  as  are  es- 
sential to  the  scientific  management 
of  a  farm.  Only  a  short  distance 
away,  the  Knapp  farm  will  be  main- 
tained as  a  model  of  its  kind.  Here 
the  student  will  have  full  opportu- 
nity to  see  and  do  those  things 
which  are  presented  in  the  class 
room  and  thus  become  familiar  with 
the  best  practice  through  actual  ex- 
perience. '  '*!^' I 

In  addition  to  this  work,  the  stu- 
dent will  find  many  courses  which  he 
vitally  needs  to  fit  him  for  a  broader 
leadership  in  country^life  problems, — ' 
fields  of  interest,  such  as, — rural 
economics  and  credit,  rural  education, 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  methods  of 
farm  demonstration,  sanitation,  home 
economics,  religious  and  social  wel- 
fare, etc.  ^  .^,  1 

The  College  is  open  4  8  weeks  in 
the  year.  Classes  commence  Decem- 
ber  9,   March   13,   June  17,  July  24, 

and  September Tuition  is  $2  5 

per  quarter  of  12  weeks.  Scholar- 
ships. Degrees  of  B.  S.,  M.  A.,  and 
Ph.D.  Write  for  catalogue,  which 
gives  full  outlines  of  the  courses. 

GEORGE  PEABODY 
COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

ing  and  outlining  schedules  which 
are  to  include  cooking  classes, 
health,  grammar,  and  perhaps  his- 
tory or  commercial  classes. 

As  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
young  men  meet  on  Tuesday  and~ 
Thursday  evenings,  it  was  decided 
to  have  the  girls'  classes  on  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday  evenings  from 
7:30  to  9:30.  High  Point  schools 
are  becoming  a  great  social  center 
for  good.  Any  parents  who  have 
children  in  the  school,  or  any  citi- 
zen who  is  at  all  interested  in  the 
schools  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  making  progress,  are  cordially 
asked  to  visit  the  classes  any  time, 
day  or  night. 
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The  Declamation  Contest   at  Trinity 
College. 

In  the  fourth  annual  interscholas- 
tic  declamation  contest  held  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Edmund  Burdick,  of 
Asheville  High  School,  won  the  med- 
al with  "The  Chariot  Race"  from  Ben 
Hur.  Other  speakers  in  the  final 
contest  and  their  declamations  were: 
Robert  Wyche,  Waynesville  High 
School;  Henry  W.  Grady,  Algernon 
Gillis,  Charlotte  High  School;  Pat- 
rick Henry  Against  British  Aggres- 
sion;; Douglas  H.  Peeler,  Piedmont 
High  School,  Lawndale;  "A  Soldier 
Boy's  Ideals;"  Odie  Ingram.  High 
Point  High  School,  "Belshazzar's 
Feast;"  Philip  Hettleman,  Goldsboro 
High  School,  "The  Death  Bed  of 
Benedict  Arnold;"  B.  P.  Templeton, 
Hold  Spring  High  School,  "The 
Moneyless  Man;"  Edgard  W.  Fisher, 
Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute, 
"The  Call  to  Arms;"  R.  Gerald  Sow- 
ers, Churchland  High  School.  Lin- 
wood;  "America,  the  Guiding  Star  of 
Nations;"  and  Sam  Hall,  Oxford 
High  School,  "A  Leak  the  Dyke." 
The  judges  for  the  contest  were 
Messrs.  E.  S.  Dameron,  Burlington; 
R.  P.  Reade,  Durham,  and  Rev.  H. 
E.   Spence,   Sanford. 

Immediately  after  the  medal  was 
presented  by  Dean  W.  I.  Cranford, 
of  the  faculty  and  the  society,  a  re- 


ception   was   given    in    honor    of    the 
high   school    representatives. 

In  the  preliminary  contest  held 
this  morning  for  the  selection  of  the 
ten  speakers  to  appear  in  the  final 
contest  of  tonight,  forty-two  schools 
were  represented,  one  of  which  is  in 
South  Carolina. 


KELLOGG'S  I-MPROVED  CLASS  REGISTER 

with 
Burleson's    Labor-Savins    Grading    Tables. 

(Copyrighted.) 

The  simplest  and  most  complete  Class  Register  pub- 
lished. Saves  time,  promotes  system,  imiformity  and 
accuracy  in  the  keeping  of  class  records.  Price,  35c. 
Thomas'  Spelling  Blanks.  Report  Cards.  Magazines  at 
wholesale. 

SOUTHERN    TEACITERS'    AGENCY, 

Columbia.   S.   C. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 

The  New  Bulletin  Issued  by  the  State  Depcirt- 

ment  of  Education  Contains  Definite 

Directions  for  the  First  Month 

WITH 

The  How^ell  Primer. 

IN  ADDITION  IT  MAIvES  PROVISION  FOR 

Teaching  Writing 
Language  Exercises 
Seat  Work. 


The  bulletin  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  teachers  in  North 
Carolina.     Apply  to  your  County  Superintendent. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  THE 

Hawkes,  Luby,  and  Toiiton  Algebras 

have  already  been  selected  for  more  than  2,200  schools : 

1.  Tliey  are  sane  and  thorough.  4.  Tliey  are  properly  gradt^l. 

2.  They  emphasize  fundamentals.  o.   Tliey  develop  reasoning  jxuvei'. 

3.  Tliey  correlate  algebrji  with  ai'ithmetic,  ge-  6.   They  stiind  the  test  of  the  classroom, 
onietry,  physics. 

Hawkes,  Luby,  and  Touton's  Complete  School  Algebra 

offers  ample  material  for  a  year  and  a  half's  cour.se  in  preparation  for  college  entrance.  It  is  essen- 
tially practical,  equipping  the  student  thoroughly  for  approaching  difficulties  and  encouraging  in- 
terested and  successful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  pupil  and  teacher.  Write  us  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  a  book  which  has  marked  a  distinct  advance  toward  better  things  in  the  teaching  of  high- 
school  algebra. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Krst  in  Xorth  Carolina. 

Following  are  some  findings  of  the 
North  Carolina  club  as  published  by 
the  University  News  Letter: 

Bertie,  first  in  improved  public 
roads — 411  miles. 

Scotland,  first  in  per  cent  o£  public 
roads  improved — SS  per  cent. 

New  Hanover,  in  density  of  popu- 
lation— 148  per  square  mile. 

Gaston,  in  density  of  rural  popula- 
tion— 84  per  square  mile. 

Guilford,  in  increase  of  population, 
1900-1910 — 54.8   per  cent. 

Guilford  in  increase  of  rural  popu- 
lation, 1900-1910 — 41  per  cent. 

Scotland,  in  per-acre  value  of  farm 
land — $44.82. 

Pamlico,  in  per-acre  increase  of 
farm  land  values,  1900-1910 — 321 
per  cent.. 

Scotland,  in  average  per-acre  crop 
yielding  power — $42.02. 

Alleghany,  in  per  capita  wealth  of 
country  population — $560. 

Alleghany,  in  per  capita  food  and 
feed  producing  power — $106. 

Ashe,  in  cattle  per  1000  acres — 81. 

Johnston,  in  hogs  per  10  00  acres — ' 
121. 

Robeson,  in  total  cotton  produc- 
tion 1913 — 54,039  bales. 

Scotland,  largest  per  cent  of  culti- 
vated acreage  in  cotton — 57  per  cent. 

Pitt,  in  total  tobacco  production — 
10,973,950   pounds. 

Robeson,  in  total  cereals  produc- 
tion— 1,148,630    bushels. 

Burke,  largest  per  cent  of  cultiva- 
ted acreage  in  cereals — 5  6  per  cent. 

.Johnston,  in  total  corn  production 
— 951,441  bushels. 


The  record  of  attendance  was  reg- 
istered at  the  November  meeting  of 
the  Richmond  Count.v  teachers  at 
Rockingham.  Out  of  the  fifty-three 
teachers,  not  including  the  teachers 
of  the  Rockingham  and  Hamlet  grad- 
ed schools,  fifty-two  were  present. 
The  only  absent  one  did  not  come  on 
account  of  the  long  drive,  she  haviiig 
charge  of  a  school  in  the  Baldwin 
neighborhood  in  upper  Richmond,  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles. 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

OR  renewing  your  subscriptions  to  magazines 
you  will  want  for  the  coming  year.  Place 
your  orders  NOW  so  as  not  to  miss  the  Christ- 
mas numbers.  We  guarantee  your  getting  what 
you  pay  for. 

Christmas  Books  and  Cards 

We  have  a  large  and  well-assorted  stock.  If  a 
catalogue  of  the  NEW  books  is  desired,  write  us  and 
we  will  send.  Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute  to 
order  ,your  Christmas  Books.  Other  people  will  do 
that,  and  somebody  will  be  left. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO  ,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


East    Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.      Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.    Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.     Win- 
ter Term  begins  January  5,  1915.  ^ 
For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


Life  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 

BY    MRS.    JI.    L.    WILLIAMSON 

In  preparing  to  write  her  lives  of  Lee  and  Jackson  Mrs.  Williamson's  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  book  in  print  telling  for  children  the  story  of  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Major-General  J.  E.  B  Stuart,  who 
has  been  justly  called  "the  eyes  and  ears  of  Lee."  To  mal<e  good  this  ooiission  she  has  prepared  this  charming 
litile  volume  with  the  hope  that  it  will  not  only  pass  on  to  the  future  the  captivating  story  of  his  wonderful  feats 
and  valorous  services,  but  will  also  warm  the  hearts  of  rising  generations  to  lives  of  courage  and  devotion. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  work  Miss  Evelina  O.  Wiggins,  of  the  Lynchburg,  Va.,  public  schools,  assisted  the 
author  by  contributing  various  valuable  materials,  securing  Mi-s.  Stuart's  criticism  of  ihe  manuscript  and  adapting 
the  book  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  schoolroom.  For  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades.  Illustrated  ;  cloth,  215  pages  ;  40 
cents,  postpaid.  Write  for  list  of  Supplementary  Historical  Reading. 

B.  F.  JOHIVSONf  F»UQLISHI]VG  CO.,      -    -    Riclimond,  Va. 
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School  Desks  Made  in  the  South 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Opera  Chairs, 
Blackboards, 

Window  Shades, 
Teacher's  Desks, 
Teacher's  Chairs, 
Disinfectant, 
Sweeping  Fibre, 
Slated  Cloth, 
Book  Cases, 
Liquid  Slating, 
Maps,  Globes,  Crayon, 
Erasers,  Floor  Oil,  Ink. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

ORIVAIVIEIMTAL        EDUCATIONAL        ECONOMICAL 

FOR  TBL  HOME  OR  SCHOOL 

FROM  THE 

SOUTHERN   SCHOOL   SLJF»F»LY  COIVIPANY 

Raleiflti,  IM.  C. 

SUGGESTIONS: — Globes,  50c.  to  $7.50,  prepaid:  BlatkI)oai(ls,  oOc.  to  $4.00,  prepaid;  Un- 
abridged Dictionaries,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $12.00,  prepaid;  Adjustable  Dictionary  Stands,  $3.00  prepaid; 
Teachers'  Desk  and  Chair,  $10.50  to  $17.50,  prei>aid;  T;ibrary  Bookcases,  $7.00  to  $8.00,  prepaid. 
Pencil  Sharpeners,  .$2.00  to  $3. .50,  postpaid;  Eraser  Cleaners  $2.75,  prepaid;  Maps,  Charts,  etc. 
ilVERYTHlXG  FOR  THE  SCHOOL.  .  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAIi  CIRCULARS. 


Howe's  Latin  Sight  Reader 


During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  received  compli- 
mentary letters  and  adoption  reports  from  many  of  the 
most  important  school  systems — North  and  South — espe- 
cially in  the  Carolinas. 

Arranged  especially  for  high  school  students  expecting 
to  enter  University  or  College. 

Investigation  of  its  merits  with  a  view  to  introduction 
is  invited. 

Makers  of  North  Carolina  History 

By  R.  D.  W.  CONNOR 

Secretary  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  ;  Joint  Author  with  Clarence  Poe 
"  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock." 

Recommended  by  the  State  Text  Book  Commission  for 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  history  and  for  supplemental  reading. 

Especially  suited  for  Spring  term  study. 

Contains  special  history  and  geography  study  questions 
at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  Beautiful  cloth  binding; 
327  pages  ;  87  illustrations  ;  price  65c. 

Thompson  Publishing  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Cbe  Kings  are  Goitidt  Cet  Cbem  Su^iftlyQo!'' 

BY  ROBERT  LOVEMAN,  DALTON,  GA. 

The  kings  are  going,  there  will  be  no  kings 

When  compt  shall  come  for  all  this  bloodij  day ; 
Oat  of  the  carnage  and  the  sanguine  fray 

Are  looming  portents  of  compulsive  things ;— 

^:  H^  *  *  :"[:  ^:  *  .-;;  ^  :(i 

A  stricken  world  in  horror  and  despair 

Sickens  of  hate  and  venomned  mutterings, 
Of  court  and  clique  and  damned  intrigue  there, 

The  kings  are  going,  there  must  be  no  kings. 
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AlVlERICAfVJ  STEEL  AUXOiVIAXIC  DESK^. 

and  we  add  to  this  they  will  be  so  for  valuable  information  on  school 
for  generations  to  come.  Send  for  supplies.  Can  ship  immediately 
our    complete    catalogue    No.    201       from  Richmond,  Va. 


.\MKRK  AN 

More  than  three-quarter  million 
American  Steel  Sanitary  Desks,  elec- 
trically welded,  warranted  unbreak- 
able, are  being  used  today  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  These  desks  are 
the  only  scientific  and  hygenic  desks 
of  today.  Builders  everywhere  tes- 
tify that  steel  will  last  forever. 

Prominent    Educators 

state  that  these  desks  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  sanitary  schools  seats 
ever  constructed  in  past  generations, 


VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD. 
GUARANTEED  10  YliARS. 

Can  be  placed  in  any  kind  of  wall. 
Can  be  sawed  to  fit  any  space.  It  is  light, 
inexpensive,  easy  to  put  up.  Shipped 
from  Richmond,  Va.  Hyloplate,  Slated 
Cloth.     Slate  can  be  furnished  if  desired 
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DR.  JOYNER'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


I. — A    Uniform    Examination,    Gradation    and    Cer- 
tification of  Teachers 

■'1  urgently  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  for  uniform  examination,  gradation  and 
certification  of  teacliers,  urban  and  rural,  by  a 
State  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  representa- 
tive teachers  of  primary  schools,  high  schools  and 
colleges.  After  investigation  of  the  methods  of 
examining  and  certificating  teachers  in  many  other 
States,  1  beg  to  suggest  the  following  outline  of 
this  plan: 

"(a)  That  examination  and  gradation  of  all  ap- 
plicants shall  be  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  academic 
qaulifications,  and  that  said  Board  shall  certify  to 
the  applicant  and  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
the  grade  and  class  of  certificate  to  which  said  ap- 
l)lieant  is  entitled. 

"(b)  That  the  County  Superintendent  shall  issTie 
a  certificate  of  the  kind  tlesignated  to  each  suc- 
cessful applicant  of  his  county,  if.  in  his  judgement, 
the  pesonality  of  such  ajiplieant  and  his  general 
qualifications  other  than  schohirship  fit  him  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  That  in  case  of  refusal  of  the 
County  Superintendent  to  issue  such  certificate  the 
applicant  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  his 
action  to  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  said 
county  for  review  and  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
such  refusal,  and  for  tlie  final  determination  of  the 
matter. 

"(c)  Certificates  so  i.ssued  shall  be  valid  without 
further  examination  in  any  county  of  the  State  who.'i 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  said  county,  but  shall  not  be  valid  to  teach 
in  town  or  city  schools  until  approved  also  by  the 
superintendent  of  said  schools,  and  upon  the  refusal 
of  the  city  or  town  superintendent  to  approve  said 
certificate  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  the  rigl;t 
to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  said 
town  or  city  for  review,  investigation  and  final  de- 
termination of  the  matter. 

"(d)  That  superintendents  in  cities  and  towjis 
of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  may  conduct  the  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  schools  under  their  su 
pervision,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  may  prescribe,  and 
may  issue  to  successful  applicants  the  required  cer- 
tificates under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"  (e)  That  said  Board  of  Examiners  shall  arrange 
and  adopt  a  plan  for  the  classification  of  certi- 
ficates and  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  from  one 
class  to  another  that  shall  encourage  and  reward 
by  a  reasonable  increase  in  salary,  successful  ex- 
perience, professional  training  and  advanced  schol- 
astic attainment  and  that  shall  provide  for  proper 
credits  for  academic  work  in  certain  subjects  in 
standard  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

"(f)   That  a  graded  system  of  fees  by  applicants 


for  examinations  be  arranged  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  said  fees  to  be 
paid  iiito  the  State  Treasury. 

"(g)  The  refusal  of  one  county  or  city  superin- 
tendent or  county  Board  of  ICducation  to  issue  a 
certificate  to  any  applicant  certified  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  shall  not  operate  to  prevent 
said  ajiplieant  from  applying  for  a  certificate  to 
any  other  county  or  ciyt  superintendent. 

"(h)  That  there  shall  be  fixed  a  minimum  ]iro- 
fessional  and  scholarshiji  requirement  in  advance 
of  present  requirements  for  teachers  of  each  class 
or  grade  after  a  fixed  future  date. 

"(i)  Tliat  there  shall  be  rer|uired  the  same  mini- 
mum (|ualification  in  scholarship  and  experience  for 
county  and  city  superintendents  after  a  fixed  fu- 
ture date  as  may  be  required  for  a  first  grade 
elementary  teacher's  certificate." 

For  moi-e  efficient  supervision  Ur.  Joyner  offers 
a    numbei-  of  recommendations   as   follows: 

"(a)  That  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  require 
the  County  Board  of  Ediu'ation  of  each  county  to 
employ  for  his  entire  time  a  competent  superin- 
tendent, who  shall  be  required  to  give  his  entire 
time  to  the  direction  of  the  educational  M'ork  of  the 
county  and  the  visitation  and  supervision  of  the 
schools  while  in  session  and  who  shall  be  forbidden 
to  engage  in  any  other  pi-ol'essiiui  or  business  while 
superintendent. 

"(.b)  That  County  Boards  of  Education  in  the 
larger  counties  be  especially  authorized  to  employ 
such  additional  clerical  and  professional  assistance 
for  the  county  superintendent  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  work: 
Provided,  however,  that  each  county  shall  provide 
the  additional  expense  for  such  as.sistance  out  of  its 
special  levy  for  necessary  expenses  of  its  regular 
county  school-fund  and  that  no  part  of  the  same 
shall  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  State 
Equalizing  Fund. 

II.— Law   Regulating   the   Labor   of   Children    and 
Women  in  Factories. 

"For  the  protection  of  childhood  and  woman- 
hood," continues  the  recommendations,  "the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  whole  civilization  rests,  I  ur- 
gently recommend  improving  and  enlarging  the  pres- 
ent laws  regulating  the  labor  of  children  and  wo 
men  in  factories  and  the  extension  of  these  laws  to 
include  all  companies,  corporations  and  individuals 
employing  children  and  women.  I  recommend  also 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  State  in- 
spection for  the  enforcement  of  such  laws.  I  re- 
frain from  specific  recommendations  at  this  time 
awaiting  the  recommendations  of  the  North  Carolina 
Child  Labor  Committee,  the  Conference  for  Social 
Service,  and  other  organizations  that  are  making 
a  special  study  of  this  subject,  and  I  shall  heartily 
co-operate  with  such  organizations  in  recommending 
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and  securiug  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  any 
reasonable  laws  for  the  better  protection  of  child- 
hood and  womanhood. 

III. — Endorsement   of   Other  Recommendations. 

"I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Colored  Normal  School  for  the 
small  sorely  needed  increase  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  these 
schools ;  in  the  recommendations  of  the  State  High 


School  Inspector  for  the  small  increase  in  the  an- 
nual appropriation  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
development  and  the  increasing  needs  incident  to 
their  rapid  growth  and  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  Agent  and  Supervisor  of  Negro  Rural 
Schools  for  the  establishment  of  training  schools  and 
the  encouragment  of  industrial  training  in  the  ne- 
gro schools.  I  beg  to  call  your  careful  attention  to 
these  recommendations  in  their  reports  printed  else- 
where in  this  report." 


BISMARCK  AND  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 

William  Thomas  Laprade,   Trinity   College. 


When  Otto  von  Bismarck  in  1862  went  to  the  as- 
sistance of  William  I,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  king  was  confronted  with  a 
question  which  was  full  of  significance  for  the  future 
of  his  country.  William,  born  in  1797,  was  a  son 
of  the  famous  Queen  Louise  and  had  himself  served 
in  the  army  in  the  campaign  against  Napoleon  in 
1814.  He  had,  therefore,  grown  up  in  the  period 
when  his  county  was  attaining  national  conscious- 
ness. He  remembered  the  time  when  Prussia  was  at 
the  mercy  of  Napoleon,  and  he  could  not  forget 
that  her  final  liberation  had  been  the  work  of  the 
people  organized  into  an  army.  Moreover,  he  re- 
called that  Prussia  had  failed  in  1849  in  her  efforts 
to  organize  the  fTcrman  States  into  a  union  with 
Austria  left  out  and  had  been  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  "humiliation"  of  Olmutz  at  the  hands  of  Au- 
stria chiefly  on  account  of  her  lack  of  a  sufficiently 
large  and  well  trained  army.  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced,  as  he  had  written  in  1849,  that  "who- 
ever wishes  to  rule  Germany  must  conquer  it;  and 
that  cannot  be  done  with  phrases."  Therefore  he 
earnestly  desired  that  Prussia  shonlil  increase  her 
military  establishment.  The  law  of  1814  estab- 
lishing universal  compulsory  military  service  had 
been  based  on  the  population  of  Prussia  at  that  time 
and  proA'ided  that  40,000  men  per  annum  should 
be  recruited.  But  the  population  had  increased  from 
12,000,00  in  1820  to  18,000,000  in  1860.  Consequent- 
ly many  men  of  military  age  were  escaping  their 
period  of  service  in  the  army.  William  I  insisted 
that  provisions  ought  to  be  made  for  training  this 
larger  number  of  men,  and  these  provisions  would 
call  for  a  larger  appropriation  to  pay  officers  and 
other  incidental  expenses. 
Manhood   Suffrage   and   the    Calling   of   Bismarck. 

Frederick  William  IV,  as  a  result  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1848,  had  yielded  to  the  liberals  and  had 
granted  a  constitution  though  as  it  finally  took 
form  in  1850  it  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  king 
had  promised  in  1848  to  grant  universal  manhood 
suffrage,  and  he  kept  his  promise,  but  he  kept  it 
in  a  manner  that  left  Prussia  with  a  system  of 
voting  that  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
That  system  still  survives  and,  therefore,  must  be 
understood  if  we  would  know  the  power  behind  the 
government  of  the  dominant  state  of  the  German 
Empire  today.  The  ^»ingdom  was  separated  into 
electoral  disti-icts,  and  the  voters  in  each  district 
were  grouped  into  three  classes  according  to  thj 
amount  of  taxes  they  paid  into  the  national  treas- 


ury. The  total  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  hy  the 
district  was  then  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 
The  voters  who  paid  each  part,  voting  separately, 
were  to  elect  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
in  an  electoral  assembly  to  which  was  intrusted 
the  task  of  electing  the  representatives  of  the  con- 
stituency in  the  lower  house  of  the  national  legi- 
slature, the  Landtag.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  community  have  a  much 
weightier  voice  in  selecting  the  members  of  this 
assembly  than  have  the  poorer  voters.  Neverthe- 
less, this  constitution  marked  a  step  in  advance  over 
1lie  absolutism  which  preceded  it.  The  new  legis- 
lature was  given  the  right  to  pass  laws.  Avhile  the 
king  was  dejirived  thereafter  of  the  right  to  im- 
pose new  taxes  without  its  consent.  Therefore 
when  William  I  desired  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  army  it  was  necessary  that  he  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Landtag  to  the  appropriations. 

The  liberals  still  had  control  of  the  Landtag, 
however,  and  distrusted  the,  military  policies  of 
the  king.  They  wanted  Prussia  follow  the  example 
of  Piedmont  in  Italy  and  by  setting  an  example 
of  liberal  self-government  to  build  up  a  new  German 
State  similar  to  the  Italian  kingdom  which  had 
taken  shape  under  the  leadership  of  Cavour.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  they  supported  an  increased  appro- 
priation for  the  army  in  1861,  they  insisted  that  the 
king  should  abandon  his  plan  and  that  they  would 
not  grant  him  a  similar  sum  in  the  following  year. 
In  1862  a  ma.iority  of  the  Landtag  made  good  this 
thi-cat,  and  the  king,  after  he  had  despaired  of  be- 
ing able  to  overcome  their  opposition  to  his  plan 
and  had  begun  to  consider  abdicating  his  throne, 
as  a  last  hope  called  Bismarck  to  his  assistance. 

The  Troubles  With  Austria. 

Bismarck  had  originally  opposed  those  Prussians 
who  had  desired  to  withdraw  from  the  loose  con- 
federation which  had  been  organized  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  1815  and  to  establish  a  union  of  the 
German  States  with  Austria  left  out.  Now,  at 
length,  he  had  become  convinced  that  Prussia  and 
Austria  must  dissolve  partnership,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  place  of  the  old  confederation  woidd  be 
taken  by  a  strong  power  in  which  Prussia  would 
be  the  dominant  State.  He  by  no  means  sym- 
pathized with  the  aims  of  the  liberals,  however; 
instead  he  saw  clearly  that  Prussians  were  not  Eng- 
lishmen and,  therefore,  after  that  of  England.  "Not 
by  speeches  and  majority  votes  are  the  questions  of 
the  day  decided",  he  said,  "but  by  blood  and  iron." 
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As  early  as  1856  Bismarck  had  become  couvinced 
and  had  said  that  Prussia  would  ultimately  have  to 
contest  with  Austria  for  supremacy  by  force  of 
arms.  His  first  thought  when  he  came  into  office 
was  to  prepare  for  that  struggle.  Obviously  an 
essential  jiart  of  this  preparation  was  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  kiug  for  the  army.  This  Bismarck 
proceeded  to  do  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Landtag  and  in  spite  of  the  provisions  iu  the  con- 
stitution. Since  the  liberals  did  not  choose  to  use 
force  they  had  no  recourse  against  him,  and  Prussia 
was  soon  in  a  position  to  make  effective  use  of 
her  resources  for  military  purposes. 

The  First  of  Bismaxck's  Wars. 

The  first  of  Bismarck's  wars,  however,  was 
fought  not  with  Austria  but  with  Denmark.  This 
war,  which  he  precipitated  in  1S6IJ,  had  a  double 
purpose.  In  the  first  place  he  desired  to  acquire  for 
Prussia  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  how  essential 
it  was  that  Prussia  should  posses  this  territory  if 
she  ever  hoped  to  become  a  strong  nuiritime  power. 
The  recently  completed  Kiel  canal  traverses  a  dis- 
trict that  was  formerly  a  part  of  these  duchies. 
But  Bisuuirck  hoped  in  the  second  place  to  acquire 
these  duchies  in  a  way  that  would  later  lead  to 
a  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  both  under- 
takings he  was  successful. 

A  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  was  made  king 
of  Denmark.  Now  Holstein  was  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  while  Denmark  was  not.  But  in 
186.3  Denmark  adopted  a  constitution  which  had 
the  effect  of  incorporating  Schleswig  in  that  king- 
dom. Bismarck  was  naturally  opposed  to  this  ac- 
tion, and  he  proposed  to  Austria  that  Prussia  and 
Austria,  acting  jointly,  should  compel  Denmark  to 
desist  from  the  scheme.  Accordingly  he  sent  an 
ultinuitum  to  Denmark  in  the  name  of  these  two 
powers  with  which  it  was  impossible  for  Denmark 
to  comply.  At  the  end  of  the  war  that  ensued  Au- 
stria and  Prussia,  acting  together,  undertook  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  duchies.  Bis- 
marck was  soon  able  to  manoeuver  Austria  into  a 
war  with  Prussia,  which  took  place  iu  1866.  Within 
seven  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had 
accomplished  his  purpose  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  other  German  States  sided  with  Au- 
stria. Austria  was  driven  out  of  the  German  con- 
federation entirely,  while  Prussia  annexed  to  her 
own  territories  outright  Hanover,  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  Nassau,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort,  thus  gaining  possession  of  the  entire 
northern  coast  of  central  Europe  from  Kussia  to 
Holland,  if  we  leave  out  the  Danish  peninsula.  A 
new  union  of  those  German  States  north  of  the 
river  Main  was  organized  and  called  the  North 
German  Confederation,  of  which  Prussia  was  the 
dominant   member. 

Uniting  the  German  States. 

But  Bismarck's  task  of  consolidating  Germany 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia  was  not  yet  accom- 
plished. The  south  German  States  remained  out 
of  the  confederation.  Largely  in  order  to  compel 
these  States  to  cast  in  their  lots  with  their  northern 
neighbors  he  precipitated  and  fought  the  Franco- 
German  War  in  1870.     Thus  the   modern   German 


Empire  sprang  from  the  ashes  of  the  second  empire 
of  France.  William  I  was  proclaimed  German  Em- 
peror on  January  18,  1871,  in  the  palace  built  at 
Versailles  bj'  Louise  XIV  to  grace  the  splendor  of 
the  old  regime. 

Bismarck  had  thus  strenghtened  the  Prussian 
army  and  had  made  use  of  it  to  achieve  for  his 
royal  master  an  empire.  In  doing  this  he  had  uni- 
ted into  a  single  State  the  petty  States  which  had 
been  able  to  defy  all  the  sti'ong  German  rulers  of 
former  tinu's.  But  the  bond  that  united  the  new  em- 
pire together  was  largely  the  prestige  and  power  of 
the  State  that  had  imposed  the  empire  on  its 
neighbors.  The  German  Elmpire  is,  therefore,  a 
Prussian  achievement,  largely  the  work  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  and  it  has  tended  to  grow  into  the  like- 
ness of  its  creator. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  William  I  in  1888  his 
grandson,  the  present  Kaiser,  dismissed  Bismarcli: 
and  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands,  [before  AVe  can  understand  the  new  phase 
of  tleveliipmciit  into  which  the  empire  was  then 
about  to  I'liter,  however,  it  will  l)e  necessary  for 
us  to  re\icw  some  of  the  questions  with  which  Bis- 
nuirck  was  occui)ied  iu  the  i)eriod  from  1S71-1S88. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  DECEMBER  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

By  Miss  ilaude  Barnard.  .M.-irioii.  X.  C. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  school-rooms  in  this 
county  perhaps,  during  the  month  of  December, 
was  that  of  Miss  Margaret  AVinslow,  of  ilarion. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  the  board  was  decorated 
with  a  bright  calendar  made  with  colored  crayon, 
and  a  Christmas  poem  for  menuiry  work.  The  beau- 
tiful story  of  the  journey  of  tlu'  Wise  ]\Ien  was 
illustrated  with  paiier  cuttings  and  mounted  upon 
cardboad.  Aluive  the  board,  bells  and  star.s — the 
bus.y  work  of  the  children  formed  a  border.  With 
colored  crayon  and  scissors  the  oM  story  of  Santa, 
the  tire-place  and  the  stockings  to  he  tilled,  was 
pictured  on  another  side  of  tlie  room. 

But  the  one  thing  that  brought  invitations  from 
the  children  to  "come  and  see"  was  the  sand  ta- 
ble. It  was  a  real  scene  at  the  North  Pole — Santa 
was  just  leaving  home  with  his  great  jjuek  of  toys 
for  the  good  boys  and  girls.  Xeai'  his  home  and 
by  a  frozen  lake  of  water  stood  his  sled  and  ci'^ht 
tiny  reindi-ri',  w;uting  to  cari\v  him  South.  From 
die  door  Mrs.  Santa,  with  traces  of  har'l  work  still 
upon  her  face,  waved  him  a  cheerful  gcodl.'ye.  Of 
course  (everything  was  white  with  sno^v. 

What  did  d  nmtter  if  the  icy  lake  v  as  only  a 
piece  of  '  i-oki'U  DiiiTOi-  and  the  sno\v  ;i.-id  tnv^ 
tune  hei.'i  (•.■lilid  s;.'l<'  To  be  sui-e  the  brii^ht  red 
sled  -Ha-;  m.idc  ',!  c.-'idboard  ■li.u  the  r  i.ideiT  oC 
manilla,  paper --.^.aula  and  ^\}h'.  (made  oi'  paper 
also)  had  been  touchi'd  uj)  by  a  bit  of  <'olored  cray- 
on. The  snow  on  thi'ir  house  was  held  in  [ilace  by  a 
roll  of  cotton.  I'lie  print  of  the  reindeer  hoofs 
might  have  been  nuule  by  some  tiny  finger,  hut 
just  the  same  it  was  a  real  picture  and  the  hearts  of 
the  little  ones  who  gathered  about  it  were  tilled 
with   (.'hristmas  joj'. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  e\-ery  country  sehool  to 
picture  the  life  of  the  Eskimos  on  such  a  table  for 
the  geogi-aphy  and  history  classes  to  study  during 
January  and  February? 
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By   Liila    Oeillee    Andrews,    Associate   Professor   of  the  Teaehing  of  English,   George  Peabody   College 

for   Teachers,   Nashville,  Tennessee. 


IV. 

1.  Subject:  "Literal  and  Figurative  Language." 

2.  Place:  Fourth  Grade. 

3.  Time :  Any  time  at  which  such  a  lesson  may 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  regular  work  in  literature 
and  reading'  or  may  be  turned  toward  such  work 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 

4.  Aims  of  the  lesson :  ' 

a.  Especiallly,  to  open  the  eyes  of  children 
early  to  the  strength  and  beauty  growing  out  of  the 
figurative  element  of  our  language. 

5.  Discussion :  How  mauy  of  you  have  something 
about  your  desk,  or  about  yourselves,  that  is  really 
and  truly  sharp — something  that  might  hurt  you 
if  you  were'nt  careful  with  if? 

"1  have  a  sharp  knife  in  ni}'  pocket.'" 
"A  sharp  hatpin  is  lying  on  my  desk." 
"My  peu  and  pencil  are  sharp." 
"My  collar  and  ribbon  are  fastened  with  sev- 
eral sharp  pins." 
"I  have  some   sharp   needles   and  a   pair   of 

sharp  scissors  in  my  sewing  bag." 
"There  are  some  sharp  thorns  on  that  bunch 
of  berries  I  gave  you." 
That  is  a  good  list.    What  does  sharp  mean  when 
we  use  it  in  this  way? 

"It  means  having  an  edge  or  point  that  will  cut 
or  stick." 

That  is  a  good  way  to  say  it.  Can  you  think, 
now  of  something  that  we  often  call  sharp,  though 
it  hasn't  any  edge  or  point  at  all?  For  instance, 
is  there  anything  about  this  winter  morning  that 
might  be  called  sharp? 

"I  think  the  wind  is  sharp  this  morning." 
I  think  so,  too.     Why  do  we  call  the  wind 
sharp  ? 
Alice? 

"Because  it  reminds  us  of  something  sharp.  It 
makes  us  think  of  a  knife,  because  it  feels  al- 
most as  if  it  had  a  sharp  edge.  Sometimes,  we  speak 
of  a  cutting  wind,  too." 

Indeed  we  do  Alice.  That  is  good.  Who  can 
think  of  other  things  that  we  call  sharp  in  this 
sense? 

"Mother  says  she  has  a  sharp  pain  when  she  has 
neuralgia." 

"I  had  a  sharp  pain  myself  when  I  had  the 
toothache  last  week.  It  felt  as  if  somebod.v  were 
boring  a  hole  through  my  head." 

"Miss  Allen,  I  know  a  man  who  has  sharp  eyes. 

They  look  as  if  they  would  go  right  through  me. 

Yes,   John.      And   there    are    other   things    about 

persons  which  we  often  call  sharp.    What  are  they? 

"A  person  may  have  a  sharp  voice,  or  a  sharp 

face,   or  sharp   features,    or   a   sharp   temper." 

"And  don't  we  sometimes  hear  of  a  sharp  tongue 
and  sharp  words,  Miss  Allen?" 

LTnfortunatel}^,  we  do,  Mary.  What  do  we  mean 
by  such  expressions? 

"A    sharp    tongue    is    one    that    can    say    sharp 
words,  I  suppose,  and  sharp  words  are  words  that 
hurt  our  feelings." 
Well  said,  ]\Iary. 


"A  man  wanted  to  sell  my  father  a  fine  cow  the 
other  day,  and  father  wanted  the  cow,  too,  but  he 
wouldn't  take  it  because  he  said  the  man  wanted 
to  drive  too  sharp  a  bargain  with  him. 

A  good  example.  Will.  Sometimes  we  say  a 
found  for  the  word  sharp? 

"Someties  we  call  boys  and  girls  sharp  when  we 
mean  thej'  are  smart  or  clever." 

So  we  do.  How  many  kinds  of  meanings  have  we 
found  for  the  word  sharp  ? 

"Two.  We  use  one  when  we  speak  of  anything 
that  is  sure  enough  sharp,  with  a  real  edge  or  a 
point  that  will  cut  or  stick.  We  use  the  other  when 
we  speak  of  something  that  isn't  really,  truly 
sharp  itself,  but  reminds  us,  or  makes  us  think, 
of  something  else  that  is." 

That  iswell  said,  Ethel.  Let  us  think  of  another 
word  this  time  of  something  sunny,  that  is,  some- 
thing on  which  the  sun  really  shines. 

"Yesterday   was   a   sunny   day." 

"We  have  a  warm,  sunny  schoolroom.'' 

"I  sit  bj'  a  sunny  window." 

"Our  cat  likes  to   curl  up  in   a  sunny  spot 

on  the  back  porch." 
"We  read  to-day  that  in  England  they  train 
peach  trees  flat  against  a  sunny  wall." 
I   remember   a   line   in   Stevenson's   poem, 
The    Sun's    Travels,    which    we    learned    last 
sprang.      It    says,    'We    round    the    sunny 
garden  play.'  " 
Those    are    excellent.      Now    think    of    something 
that  we  call  sunny  only  because  it  resembles  or  re- 
minds us  of  the  brightness  and  warmth  of  sunlight. 
"My  mother  has  a  sunny  face  and  a  sunny 
smile. " 
Then  she  must  have  a  sunny  nature,  too,  Mary, 
or  a  sunny  disposition,  or  a  sunny  spirit. 

"Sometimes  when  I  ask  grandmother  what  she  is 
smiling  about,  she  says  she  is  thinking  of  sunny 
nu^mories. " 

What  beautiful  things  to  think  about  I 
"Oh,  Miss  Allen,  couldn't  we  use  sunshine  with 
this  second  kind  of  meaning  as  well  as  sunny?" 
Certainly,  Emily.    What  have  you  in  mind? 
"I  just  happened  to  think  of  a  song  we  sometimes 
sing  at  Sunday-school, — 

'There  is  sunshine  in  my  heart.'  And  yesterday 
I  heard  mother  say  that  our  baby  is  the  sunshine  of 
the  house." 

You  have  a  good  memory,  Emily,  and  you  are 
quite  right  about  this  use  of  sunshine.  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  can  think  of  other  words  with  these 
two  kinds  of  meanings.  Who  has  thought  of  one 
that  I  haven't  mentioned? 

"I  was  thinking  of  dull,  because  it  is  the  opposite 
of  sharp,  the  one  we  were  talking  about  a  few  min- 
utes ago.    Can  we  use  that?" 
Try  it  and  see,  Ella. 

"Well  I  thought  that  in  one  meaning  we  might 
say  a  knife  is  dull,  or  an  ax  is  dull,  or  a  hoe  is  dull. 
In  the  other  meaning  we  might  say  a  boy  is  dull,  or 
a  story  is  dull,  or  she  has  a  dull  mind. ' ' 

And  you  may,  Ella.     That  is  a  good  choice. 
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"Isn't  bright  such  a  word,  too?  We  speak  of 
bright  days,  and  bright  lights,  and  bright  fires. 
Then  we  spealv  of  a  bright  smile,  and  a  bright  mind, 
and  a  bright  idea." 

"What  about  hard,  iliss  Allen?  Stone  and  iron 
are  really,  truly  hard.  But  sometimes  we  children 
say  we  have  a  hard  lesson.  And  when  we  boys 
are  beaten  in  a  game,  we  say  it  is  hard  luck.  And 
people  talk  a  great  deal  about  hard  times,  don't 
they?" 

Yes,  Tom.  And  my  mother  used  to  tell  me  I  had 
a  hard  head.  And  do  you  remember  what  we 
heard  the  other  day  in  our  story  about  Moses  ? 

"Oh,  yes!  Pharoah  had  a  hard  heart  and  would 
not  let  tiie  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  Egypt." 

"Miss  Allen,  I  think  sweet  is  one  of  those  two- 
meaning  words,  too." 
Show  us  how,  Clara. 

"Well,  we  say  that  sugar,  and  candy'  and  sake, 
are  sweet — sweet  to  taste.  But  we  mean  another 
kind  of  sweet  when  we  say  a  sweet  face,  or  a  sweet 
smile,  or  a  sweet  baby,  don't  we?" 

Yes,  Clara.     I  'm  glad  you  mentioned  sweet.     It 
is  used  a  great  deal.     Who  can  give  other  examples 
of  this  second  meaning  of  sweet? 
"1   like  a  sweet  voice." 
"She  sang  a  sweet  song." 
"My   sister   has   a    sweet    disposition." 
"Jliss  Allen,  my  mother  says  I  have  a  sweet  tooth. 
Is  that  the  same  kind  of  sweet?" 

Not  just  exactly,  Tom,  but  something  like  it.  I 
have  a  great  liking  for  sweet  things  to  eat.  1 
have  a  sweet  tooth,  too.  That  means  that  you  and 
just  thought  of  something.  What  do  you  think  we 
might  say  now  about  Sara's  grandmother's  sunny 
memories? 

"They  must  be  sweet  memories,  too." 
I'm  sure  they  are.     Do  you  remember  the  song 
we  sang  at  opening  exercises  this  morning? 
"Yes, — and  oh,  yes!   It  says 

'Sweet  land  of  liberty.' 
"And   there's   another   line    with    sweet   in    it, — 

'Sweet  Freedom's  Song.' 
"I  remember  another  song  we  often  sing  at  Sun- 
day-school.    I  love  to  sing  about  'That  sweet  story 
of  old.'  " 

And  so  we  might  go  on,  and  on,  if  we  only  had 
time,  for  a  great  many  of  our  everyday  words  have 
these  double  meanings.  Should  you  like  to  know 
the  real  names  for  these  two  kinds  of  meanings? 
One  is  a  literal  meaning  and  the  other  is  a  figurative 
meaning.  A  literal  meaning  is  a  letter-for-letter 
meaning — a  plain,  matter  of  fact,  everyday  mean- 
ing. Such  a  word  means  just  exactly  it  says, 
letter  for  letter,  as  it  were. 

A  figurative  word  doesn't  mean  just  exactly 
what  it  says.  It  means  more  than  it  saj's,  and 
this  additional  idea  gives  it  a  more  beautiful  mean- 
ing, a  fanciful  or  poetic  meaning.  Who  remem- 
bers the  last  picture  we  studied? 

"I  do.  It  was  Millet's  Feeding  her  Birds. 
Does  "birds"  mean  exactly  what  it  saj-s  in  that 
title?  Why  did  the  painter  use  that  word  instead 
of  the  word  children?  What  makes  that  a  more 
beautiful  name  for  the  picture  than  Feeding  Her 
Children  would  have  been?  What  does  the  title 
make  us  think  of  besides  what  we  see  in  the  pic- 


ture? Yes,  and  that  is  just  what  makes  birds 
a  figurative  word.  The  painter  used  it  because  he 
wished  us  to  see  in  our  minds,  or  imagine  that  we 
see,  another  picture  behind  his  picture,  other  fig- 
ures behind  his  figures..  That  makes  us  enjoy  his 
jiicturc  e\en  more.  So,  a  figurative  meaning  is  one 
that  calls  up  some  object  or  figure'  some  picture 
or  image,  that  is  dift'erent  from  the  thing  we  are 
thinking  about,  yet  like  it  in  some  way  that  makes 
it  naore  interesting  or  beautiful. 

Are  you  glad  that  words  have  these  two  kinds 
of  meanings?  Why?  When  do  we  wish  plain 
words  with  plain  meanings?  When  do  we  wish 
figurative  meanings?  Where  are  we  likely  to  find 
figurative  language  used  most  often?  What  would 
our  language  be  without  any  figurative  meanings 
at  all?  Yes,  it  would  be  something  like  a  world 
without  any  [lietures  or  musie.  without  flowers  or 
birds,  or  like  a  gray  day  without  any  sunlight. 

Are  you  helping  to  wear  out  any  of  these  beau- 
tiful meanings?  What  do  you  tliink  woidd  happen 
to  the  figures  on  a  beautifully  emljroidered  cloth 
if  we  used  it  for  a  dust-eloth  e\'ery  day?  Just  so 
we  have  worn-out,  faded  figures  in  our  language, 
too.  A  few  minutes  ago  we  were  speaking  of  the 
word  sweet.  Almost  everything  is  sweet  nowadays. 
We  say,  a  sweet  dress,  a  sweet  time,  a  sweet  bonnet, 
a  sweet  house,  a  sweet  baby,  a  sweet  time,  a  sweet 
teacher,  a  sweet  book,  etc.  And  what  are  some  of 
the  exaggerated  expressions  with  sweet?  Yes,  "too 
sweet  for  anything'"  and  "])erfeetly  sw,_'et."  Are 
you  helping  to  wear  out  the  meaning  of  sweet?  Are 
you  helping  to  fade  any  other  figures? 

They  tell  us  that  some  peoples,  like  the  Armen- 
ians, and  Persians  are  verj'  poetic  and  imaginative 
and  use  figurative  language  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  do.  Eugene  Field  tries  to  show  us  this  in  his 
Armenian  Lullaby.  Shall  I  read  it  to  you?  When 
I  am  through  you  may  pick  out  the  figurative  ex- 
pressions for  use. 

6.  Assignment:  Let  us  see  who  can  have  the  best 
list  of  familiar  words  with  both  litei-al  and  figura- 
tive meanings  for  tomorrow.  And  you  will  enjoy 
looking  back  on  the  poems  and  stories  you  have 
learned  to  find  the  figurative  language  there. 


HOW  TO  OPEN  A  NEW  BOOK. 

If  a  book  hi'  a  large  one.  take  it  gently  in  both 
hands,  and  hold  it  with  the  l)aek  on  a  smooth  or 
covered  tiible.  Allow  the  front  cover  to  oi)en  and 
then  the  other,  holding  the  leaves  in  one  hand,  while 
you  open  a  few  leaves  at  the  back.  Then  open  a 
few  lea\-es  in  the  front,  and  so  on,  alternately  open- 
ing front  and  back,  gentl.v  pressing  open  the  sec- 
tions until  you  reach  the  center  of  the  volume.  Do 
this  two  or  three  times  and  you  will  obtain  the  best 
results  If  you  open  the  book  carelessly  or  violently 
in  any  one  place  you  will  quite  likely  injure  the 
volume,  In-eak  the  back  binding,  and  loosen  the 
leaves. 


i^lainville  Township.  Conn.,  selects  one  school  in 
each  village  and  makes  of  it  "a  model  school",, 
to  demonstrate  what  a  rural  school  under  ordinary 
conditions  may  become.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  standard  in  all  the  schools  in  the  county  has 
been  elevated. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


LANGUAGE. 

Sixth  Grade.  ^ 

Much  work  that  will  be  helpful  in  language  may 
be  done  in  connection  with  the  reading. 

After  the  lesson  has  been  read,  thoughts  gath- 
ered, and  the  story  discussed  some  directions  like 
the  following  may  Ise  written  on  the  board  and  each 
pupil  required  to  write  out  answers  in  good  form 
for  a  language  lesson: 

1.  Select  six  verbs  and  write  a  list  of  things  which 
do  the  things  each  verb  says. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  words  which  suggest  col- 
or ;  suggest  sounds ;  suggest  tastes,  etc. 

3.  Write  all  the  adjectives  iu  the  lesson,  and  where 
possible,  the  one  having  the  opposite  meaning.  Ex- 
amples:  Sweet,  sour,  hard,  soft;  tall,  short,  high, 
low,  etc. 

4.  Select  the  words  which  give  you  pleasure. 

5.  Select  the  words  which  make  you  feel  better. 

6.  Write  the  sentence  you  like  best  in  this  lesson. 

7.  Write  the  names  of  the  persons  or  things  you 
like  best  in  the  lesson  and  tell  why  you  like  them. 
— School  Education. 


THE  THREE  BEARS. 

Characters:  Papa-Bear,  Mamma-Bear,  Baby-Bear, 
Silver-Locks. 

Scene — The  Bears'  Home. 

Papa-Bear — I  am  very  hungry,  Mamma-Bear. 
Will  you  please  make  me  a  bowl  of  soup? 

Baby-Bear — I  want  some  soup,  too ! 

Mamma-Beax- — I'll  make  the  very  best  soup  I 
can.  (She  makes  the  soup,  and  jDours  it  into  three 
bowls.)  There!  that  is  good  soup,  but  we  have 
nothing  else  for  dinner.  I  know  where  to  hnd  a 
hollow  tree  full  of  honey. 

Baby-Bear — Oh,  I  do  want  some  honey!  I  like 
honey ! 

Papa-Bear — Come,  we  '11  leave  the  soup  until  we 
find  that  honey. 

Baby-Bear — I  want  to  go,  too. 

Papa-Bear  (crossly) — He  can't  walk  fast  enough. 
We'll  leave  him. 

Baby-Bear — I  want  to  find  some  honey!  (Te  be- 
gins to  cry.) 

Mamma-Bear — Such  cross  bears  you  are!  I'll 
hold  his  hand,  Papa-Bear.  Come,  Baby  !  (Papa-  Bear 
and  Mamma-Bear  hold  Baby-Bear's  paws.  They 
go  for  a  walk.  There  is  a  knock  at  the  door.  The 
door  is  partially  opened,  and  Silver-Locks  pust  her 
head  through.) 

Silver-Locks — What  a  queer  little  house !  No  one 
is  at  home,  so  I'll  go  in.  Dear  me,  how  tired  and 
hungry  I  am !  I  got  lost  in  this  thick  wood.  What 
is  that  on  the  table?  It  looks  good.  (She 
tastes  Papa-Bear's  soup.)  That  is  too  hot.  (She 
tastes  Mamma-Bear's  Soup.)  That  is  too  cold. 
(She  tastes  Baby-Bear's  soup.)  That  is  just 
right.  (She  drinks  all  of  the  Baby-Bear's  soup.) 
Now  I'll  rest  a  while.  What  funny  looking  chairs! 
I  think  I  shall  like  this  one.  (She  tries  Papa-Bear's 
chair.    Shakes  her  head.)     No,  that  is  too  high.  (She 

Shakes  her  head)-     No, 


that  is  too  wide.  (She  tries  Baby-Bear's  chair. 
Laughs  and  rocks  back  and  forth.)  This  is  the  very 
nicest  little  chair  I  have  ever  seen.  I  wish  my 
papa  would  buy  me  one  just  like  it.  But  I  have 
never  seen  one  like  it  in  the  stores.  I  wonder  if 
people  made  it.  (She  hums  a  tune  and  rocks  hard- 
er. The  chair  falls  over.)  Oh,  what  have  I  done? 
(She  walks  about  the  room.)  There  are  some  queer 
little  stairs  going  up  to  the  ceiling.  Can  tTiey  lead 
to  a  room?  I'll  go  and  see.  (She  walks  down  one 
aisle  and  up  another.  Eugs  maj^  be  used  for  the 
beds.)  One,  two,  three  nice  beds!  I'm  sleepy, 
too.  (She  tries  Papa-Bear's  bed.  Jumps  up.)  That 
is  too  hard-  [She  tries  Mamma-Bear's  bed.  Jumps 
up.)  That  is  too  soft.  (She  tries  Baby-Bear's  bed. 
Rubs  her  eyes  sleepily.)  This  is  just  right.  I'll 
go  to  sleep. — Primary  Education. 


HO'W  SE"WING  WAS  TAUGHT  IN  A  RURAL 
SCHOOL. 

Woodford  County,  111. — Roy  L.  Moore,  Superin- 
tendent, Eureka. — In  District  No.  73,  Woodford 
Count}'.  A  new  and  verj^  satisfactory  plan  of  teach- 
ing domestic  science  in  the  rural  schools  has  been 
followed.  Permission  was  secured  by  two  compe- 
tent women  of  the  neighborhood  to  use  the  school- 
house  from  May  1  to  September  1.  The  directors 
were  asked  to  purchase  some  plained  boards  to 
lay  across  the  desks  for  cutting  table.  The  classes 
were  open  to  girls  from  the  three  districts  adjoining. 
There  was  no  charge  connected  with  the  work,  but 
each  girl  was  expected  to  bring  a  tapeline,  scis- 
sors, thimble,  pins,  needles,  notebook,  pencil,  and  ma- 
terial for  a  dress.  The  ages  of  the  girls  ranged 
from   12  to  19  years. 

Pupils  were  taught  the  tailor  system  of  measure- 
ments. During  the  summer  forty-three  dresses 
were  worked  upon.  Various  grades  of  cotton  goods 
were  studied.  The  raw  cotton  was  taken  up  also, 
examined,  and  its  uses  were  discussed.  Besides  the 
dresses,  various  other  garments  were  made. 

Aside  from  this,  much  practical  work  was  done 
in  giving  instruction  concerning  washing  and  laun- 
dry work,  the  various  kinds  of  soaps,  and  recipes 
for  home-made  soap.  Twenty-one  girls  were  en- 
rolled in  the  class-  The  directors  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  districts  have  asked  that  the  work  be 
given  in  their  district  next  year. — Selected. 


tries  Mamma-Bear's  chair. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  DRA'WING  AND 
HANDWORK, 

In  my  schools  I  have  gone  among  the  teachers 
and  worked  personally  with  each  one  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  common  things  and  the  things  of  rural 
life.  One  means  I  have  taken  is  to  get  an  increased 
interest  in  drawing  and  handwork.  The  drawing 
is  mostly  of  the  nature  of  design,  with  the  object 
of  making  pupils  know  better  combinations  of  colors 
in  rugs,  wall  paper,  oilcloth,  etc.  I  n  several  schools 
the  primary  pupils  have  worked  out  original  de- 
signs for  borders,  surface  patterns,  and  then  have 
worked  these  out  in  cross-stitch  on  holders,  pillow 
covers,  and  various  other  household  articles.     Sev- 
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eral  teachers  have  organized  sewing  classes,  in  each 
case  to  teach  plain  sewing  and  mending.  One  teach- 
er has  awakened  a  great  interest  in  the  cocoons  and 
moths  of  the  locality.  This  in  itself  is  not  so  im- 
portant, bnt  the  amount  of  information  those  pupils 
acquire  while  in  search  of  something  about  mouths 
is  of  vast  importance,  besides  the  power  it  gives  them 
in  acquiring  other  knowledge  by  their  own  efforts. 
— Selected. 


MOUNTED  PICTURES. 

By  Alice  "Wynn.  in  The   Teacher's  Forum. 

All  good  teachers  know  the  value  of  attractive 
pictures.  All  endeavor  to  have  a  few  excellent 
copies  of  great  pictures  to  beautify  the  walls  of 
their  school-rooms.  Few  have  a  sufficient  collection 
of  illustrations  in  History,  Geography  and  English. 

Unmounted  pictures,  if  kept  in  a  drawer,  soon  be- 
come crumpled  and  unsightly.  To  be  seen  by  the 
children  they  must  be  held  in  the  teacher's  hand  or 
passed  around  among  the  pupils. 

Last  year  my  pupils  and  I  gathered  and  mount- 
ed a  large  number  of  pictures  for  lesson  iise.  We 
searched  magazines  and  collected  railroad  folders 
to  find  helpfiil  illustrations.  These  we  mounted  on 
neatly  cut  pasteboards.  On  this  solid  foundation, 
the  pictures  may  be  easily  handled,  or  stacked  ou 
shelves  in  the  bookcases.  A  q\iite  effective  way 
to  exhibit  them  is  to  stand  them  around  the  room 
on  the  projecting  bases  of  the  blackboards.  The 
dark  background  accentuates  the  picture. 

All  pictures  of  one  sub.iect  may  be  artistically 
grouped  on  one  large  card-board.     I  have  a  sugar- 


cane field,  cane-wagons,  a  sugar  refinery,  and  in- 
terior of  a  sugar  warehouse  arranged  on  one  card. 
On  another,  a  cotton  plantation,  white  with  hang- 
ing fiber,  a  cotton-gin,  the  river  wharf  piled  with 
cotton  bales,  and  a  steamer  loaded  with  bales  for 
shipment.  The  scenery,  resources,  and  industries 
of  one  country  may  be  shown  by  post-cards  of  the 
country  mounted  and  presented  with  the  Geography 
lesson. 

One  little  girl  cut  from  tlie  current  magazines 
beautifully  tinted  pictures  of  the  Artie  regions.  A 
friend  visiting  Oklahoma  sent  lovely  sepia  pictures 
of  Indian  life.  Just  last  week  I  found  a  striking 
picture  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  first  entrance  into 
Philadelphia. 

Sometimes  the  covers  of  the  children's  tablets 
fui'uish  pictures — subjects  for  imaginative  work  in 
theme-writing.  For  one  English  lesson.  I  placed 
three  pictures  before  the  class.  "We  talked  about 
compositiou ;  then  I  left  the  pictTires  on  the  base- 
board and  gave  my  instructions.  Each  child  was 
to  choose  the  one  he  liked  best,  and  make  it  the 
subject  of  an  imaginary  story.  I  let  the  children 
awakened  at  o'nce,  and  boys  who  seemed  flatly  stup- 
id wrote  with  enthusiasm. 

The  cost  of  these  picture-helps  is  notliing.  Once 
interested  the  children  will  bi-iug  nu)re  pictures 
than  the  teacher  can  use.  They  beg  to  remain  af- 
ter hours  to  do  the  cutting  and  pasting.  Gray, 
brown  or  black  card-board  is  best  for  the  mounting, 
as  these  colors  make  an  effective  mat  or  frame 
around  the  pictures.  Suit  or  dress-boxes  from  the 
clothing  stores,  and  tablet  backs,  furni.sh  the  card- 
board. 


STORIES  FOR  TEACHER  AND  PUPILS 


THE  WEAK-SIGHTED  APPRENTICE. 

From  the  German  of  Fritz  Renter. 

There  was  once  a  tailor's  apprentice  whose  mast- 
er was  very  generous  and  always  treated  him  kind- 
ly. But  the  tailor's  wife  was  extremely  stingy  and 
gave  the  poor  boy  his  daily  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  only  with  reluctance.  Of  course  she  had  to 
give  him  the  bread,  but  the  butter  she  put  on 
it  was  precious  little  and  was  spread  mighty  thin. 
One  day  the  apprentice  said  to  his  master:  "Master. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  may  become  blind 
some  day."  "Why  so?"  the  tailor  asked:  "can't 
you  see  to  thread  the  needles  any  more?"  "Oh, 
I  can  see  to  do  that  all  right,"  answered  the  boy, 
"but  of  late  I  haven't  been  able  to  see  any  butter  on 
my  bread." 

The  tailor  then  scolded  his  wife  for  her  stingi- 
ness and  ordered  her  to  give  the  boy  not  only  a 
plenty  of  butter,  but  also  now  and  then  a  good 
piece  of  cheese  along  with  it.  vSeveral  da.ys  later 
he  asked  the  little  fellow  if  he  could  now  see  all 
right.  "I  am  forced  to  belie\e  I  can,"  he  an- 
swered, "for  now  I  can  even  see  the  bread  through 
the  cheese." 


THE  BEAR,  THE  FOX,  AND  THE  SPARROW, 

From  the  German  of  Baumbach. 
Once   a   bear  took   a   trip   to   foreign   lands,    and 
while  he  was  gone  a  sparrow  built  its  nest  in  the 
entrace  of  tjre  bear's  cave.     Now  the  fox  was  the 


bear's  steward  and  so  he  called  upon  the  sparrow 
to  leave  the  place  at  once.  But  the  sparrow  only 
laughed  in  reply  and  asserted  boldly  that  the  whole 
forest  belonged  to  him  and  the  cave  along  with 
it.  One  day  the  bear  returned  from  his  tra\-e]s  and 
wished  to  take  ]iossession  of  his  cave,  1)ut  the  fox, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  and  wi'lcome  his  master, 
informed  him  that  a  sparrow-family  had  built  its 
nest  in  the  entrance  and  that  there  was  a  great 
noise  about  the  jilace. 

"Do  you  know  for  sure  that  they  are  only  spar- 
rows?" asked  the  bear.  "Yes,  indeed,  master,  noth- 
ing but  a  vile,  weak  sparrow  with  his  wife  and 
six  chaps."  "Look  here."  said  the  liear,  "a  beast 
that  dares  to  invade  my  cave  is  certainly  no  weak 
miserable  thing,  but  a  strong  and  dangerous  euemy 
against  whom  I  must  be  on  my  guard.  1  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  the  adventure  before  me;  it  can't 
have  a  good  ending." 

Now  the  sparrow,  too,  had  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  bear  and  he  said  to  his  wife:  "Wifey  dear, 
today  or  tommorow  the  bear  will  come  to  take  poss- 
ession of  his  cave,  but  we'll  play  a  fine  trick  on  the 
stupid  beast.  Just  do  everything  as  I  tell  you." 
And  then  he  held  a  long  conversation  with"  Mrs. 
Sparrow. 

In  the  afternoon  the  bear  came  with  the  fox,  and 
was  about  to  enter  the  cave.  "Do  you  hear  the 
screaming  of  the  sparrows?"  the  fox  asked.     But 

(Continued  on  page  15.) 
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Some  one  has  said  that  the  chief  duties  of  the 
State  in  education  are  tliree  in  number :  To  insure 
efficient  teaching,  to  provide  free  schools,  and  to 
make  attendance  compulsory,  and  to  these  three  I 
think  efficient  teaching  is  the  greatest,  for  "as  the 
teacher  is,  so  is  the  school."  The  character  of  the 
school  determines  the  attendance,  and  the  compul- 
sory attendance  avails  but  little  unless  there  is 
some  compelling  influence  at  school  to  hold  the 
children.  It  is  almost  useless  for  the  State  to 
spend  more  money  to  provide  free  schools  and 
to  secure  compulsory  attendance  unless  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers  is  increased.  It  has  taken  the 
world  a  long  time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
teacher  needs  professional  training  as  well  as  the 
doctor,  the  preacher  or  members  of  other  profes- 
sions. However,  the  time  has  come  when  school 
officials  everywhere  are  demanding  professionally 
trained  teachers,  and  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply. 

Every  High  School  Should  Give  Normal  Training. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  Xorth  Carolina  today 
to  professionally  trained  teachers?  According  to 
Superintendent  Joyner's  forthcoming  report,  there 
are  in  North  Carolina  today  0478  white  public  school 
teachers,  including  both  city  and  rural  teachers. 
Of  this  number  only  2087  or  twenty-two  per  cent 
have  had  any  college  training,  and  a  large  per 
cent  of  these  college  trained  teachers  are  not  gradu- 
ates. This  means  that  7.391  teachers  in  our  State, 
seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  whole  teaching  force, 
received  whatever  preparation  they  may  have  had 
in  the  high  schools,  some  having  attended  the  school 
one  year,  some  two  years,  some  three  yearS'  and  v 
few  four  years.  The  percentage  of  the  untrained 
teachers  is  even  greater  when  the  rural  teachers 
onlv  are  considered.  There  are  today  in  this  State 
7782  rural  white  teachers  of  which  number  only 
1214  have  any  college  training.  This  means  that 
eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  go  to 
work  before  the  colleges  or  normal  schools  get 
hold  of  them.  Now  what  should  be  the  course  of 
study  in  those  schools  which  prepare  eighty-two 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  State?  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  part  of  the  course  should  prepare  the 
punil  for  the  work  he  must  do. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  normal  train- 
ing work  should  be  done  in  the  high  schools.  Statis- 
tics from  the  National  Department  of  Education 
prove  that  ony  ten  per  cent  of  the  high  school  pii- 
pils  ever  go  to  college.  What  becomes  of  the 
ninety  per  cent?  It  seems  that  6568  of  them  are 
teaching  in  rural  schools  in  this  State  and  646  in 
the  citj'  schools.  Is  it  not  just  as  necessary  to 
prepare  these  pupils  for  the  work  they  must  do 
as  it  is  to  prepare  the  few  for  college?  Shall  we 
let  the  7000  high  school  pupils  in  this  State  drift 
out  into  the  school  profession,  there  to  battle  with 
the  problems  of  the  profession  with  so  many  odds 
against  them?  It  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  the  en- 
tire teaching  profession  changes  upon  an  average 
of  once  every  three  years.  Many  of  these  young 
teachers  never  complete  successfully  the  first  year. 

Again  we  should  offer  a  course  in  normal  train- 


ing in  our  high  schools  for  the  benefit  such  a 
course  would  be  to  the  pupils  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
other  branches.  The  training  the  normal  work 
would  give  the  minds  of  the  pupils  would  bring  good 
results  in  every  subject  studied.  Also,  young  pu- 
puls  would  get  a  taste  of  professional  training  that 
would  cause  them  to  continue  at  a  later  time  their 
professional  training  in  the  normal  schools  or  the 
pedagogical  classes  of  the  colleges.  At  least  it- 
would  enable  the  future  teacher  to  read  with  prof- 
it the  professional  books  and  magazines  that  might 
be  placed  in  her  hands  from  time  to  time. 

Proof  That  It  Can  Be  Successfully  Done. 

To  prove  that  this  work  may  be  successfully  done 
in  high  schools  I  refer  you  to  the  remarkable  suc- 
ces  that  has  been  accomplished  in  other  States  where 
this  work  has  been  attempted.  It  may  interest  some 
of  you  to  hear  that  normal  training  in  high  schools 
is  older  than  normal  colleges.  New  York  established 
training  classes  in  some  high  schools  as  early  an 
1821,  while  the  first  normal  colleges  were  estab- 
lished in  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1839.  For  ninety- 
three  years  this  work  has  been  tested  in  New  York, 
and  the  educators  of  the  State  are  unanimous  in 
their  praise  of  the  results  obtained.  I  shall  quote 
Commissioner  Draper  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  in  the  New  York  high  schools: 

"For  a  long  time  New  York  has  maintained 
trained  classes  for  teachers  in  certain  schools.  These 
classes  are  not  intended  to  do  the  work  of  the 
normal  colleges.  They  are  expected  to  provide  iji- 
struction  in  pedagogical  courses  for  beginners  in 
such  work  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood.  It  of- 
ten happens  that  students  beginning  these  classes 
acquire  an  interest  in  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  drilled  to  an  extent  which  leads  them  to  go  to 
the  normal  colleges  and  universities  The  most  fruit- 
ful if  not  the  most  hopeful  source  of  good  teachers 
for  district  schools  is  found  in  these  training  classes. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  agency  for  pro- 
viding teachers  for  rural  schools  will  be  ever  in- 
creasing in  its  efficiency." 

Here  is  another  testimony  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
no  less  authority  than  Miss  Mabel  Carney,  head  of 
the  work  in  the  high  schools  of  Minnesota,  given  by 
the  Department  of  Teacher  Training  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  also  author  of  "Country  Life 
and  the  Country  School,"  one  of  the  books  used  in 
the  Teachers'  Reading  Circles  of  the  State.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  her,  dated  Oc- 
tober 31,  1914: 

"High  school  departments  for  the  training  of  rur- 
al teachers  have  been  established  in  Minnesota  for 
almost  twenty  years.  We  now  have  121  such  de- 
partments. The  students  enrolled  take  a  one-year 
course  usuallj^  in  the  senior  year.  The  course  af- 
fords a  review  of  the  common  school  branches  with 
an  average  of  one  and  one-half  hours  of  practice 
teaching  daily.  Rural  School  management,  gen- 
eral pedagogy,  rural  sociology,  and  industrial 
courses  are  also  included.  We  have  found  this  sys- 
tem a  most  workable  plan  for  the  preparation  of  our 
rural  teachers  and  can  heartily  recommend  it  to 
other  States," 
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Nebraska  has  legally  permitted  normal  training 
in  her  public  high  school  for  tifteen  years,  and  the 
work  has  received  the  endorsement  of  school  men 
everywhere.  Let  me  quote  State  High  School  In- 
spector Downey: 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  normal  training  in  the 
high  schools  of  Nebraska  is  the  most  universaDy 
popular  educational  movement  in  the  history  of  the 
State. 

In  Iowa  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  about  five 
years,  but  look  at  the  progress:  First  year  there 
were  forty,two  schools  working  under  the  law  with 
.an  appropriation  of  .$25,000 ;  in  live  years  the  num- 
ber of  normal  training  high  schools  have  been  in- 
creased to  162  and  the  apportionment  by  the  State 
to  $12:5,000.00 

"The  normal  course  we  have  arranged  provides 
for  a  review  of  the  common  branches,  a  study  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  witli  a  yeai  "s  woric 
in  pedagogy  which  embraces  enough  pyschology  to 
enable  them  to  read  pedagogical  books  intelligently 
and  to  have  a  general  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  mental  development  and  growth. 
They  are  also  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
observation  work,  not  only  in  the  grades  but  also  in 
the  one-room  rural  schools." 

"We  now  have  over  800  graduates  from  our 
normal  training  high  schools.  Our  county  superin- 
tendents are  very  entliusiastic  over  the  work  these 
young  people  are  doing.  They  claim  that  the  most 
noticeable  result  is  the  change  of  attitude  on  tlie 
part  of  the  girls  taking  the  course." 

Commissioner  Claxtou  in  his  latest  report  says : 
"The  intensity  of  the  feeling  of  the  need  for  teach- 
ers with  some  professional  training  is  shown  bj'  th.^ 
fact  that  931  public  high  schools  and  26;5  private 
high  schools  report  training  classes  for  teachers, 
witii  a  total  enrollment  of  21', 050  students.  This  is 
an  increase  of  93  public  high  schools  and  a  de- 
crease of  3,920  students  enrolled  for  the  work." 

In  the  same  report,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Teacher  Training,  I  find  this  statement : 
"There  is  a  further  spread  of  the  movement  to 
make  of  high  schools  an  important  factor  in  teach- 
er training.  That  the  movement  is  of  great  sig- 
niticance  in  the  immediate  development  of  seconday 

education Although  there  are  some  who  are 

strenously  opposed  to  the  movement.  State  superin- 
tendents and  normal  school  presidents  generally  ap- 
prove the  policy,  and  look  upon  it  as  the  only  de- 
vice now  available  by  which  we  maj'  be  able  to 
raise  the  present  low  standard  of  teaching  in  the 
rural  schools." 

The  Association  of  State  High  School  Inspectors, 
at  the  Richmond  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Conference,  heartily  endorsed  normal  train- 
ing in  the  high  schools,  and  set  forth  a  number  of 
suggestions  for  introducing  the  work. 

Mr.  J.  L.  McBrien,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  writes: 

The  States  that  have  teacher  training  in  their 
high  schools  are  as  follows :  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Maryland,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Miss- 
issippi, Missouri.  North  Carolina.  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Superintendent  Joyner  wrote  me     in     September 


that  very  little  has  been  done  in  North  Carolina ; 
Georgia  has  teacher  training  in  her  congressional 
district  agricultural  high  schools,  Mississippi  in  her 
county  agricultural  high  schools,  Maine  is  not  do- 
ing very  much.  The  States  named  in  un'  former 
letter  are  the  ones  doing  the  best  work. 

Several  other  S'tates  are  seriously  considering 
teacher  training  in  high  schools  and  will  probably 
introduce  this  work  under  legislative  enactment  in 
the  near  future.  A  few  of  the  States  named  above 
have  not  provided  for  this  work  under  legislative 
act ;  in  such  States  it  is  not  a  great  success.  It 
takes  State  aid  to  make  the  work  a  success.  This 
State  aid  should  be  used  in  paying  salary  of  a  quali- 
fied teacher  for  this  work  in  every  high  school  that 
undertakes  it.  The  qualifications  of  this  teacher 
should  be:  (1)  successful  experience  as  a  rural 
school  teacher;  (2)  a  graduate  of  a  State  normal 
school;  and  (3)  one  who  is  in  sympatliy  with  rural 
life  betterment  in  all  its  phases. 

What  Is  Being  Done  In  North  Carolina. 

I  could  quote  from  the  reports  of  the  fifteen 
States,  where  normal  training  is  a  part  of  the  high 
school  course  of  study,  much  more  testimony  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  plan,  but  I  shall  add  only  a 
brief  statement  of  the  results  obtained  in  NortU 
Carolina  wliere  the  work  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  under  many  difticulties.  In  AlcDowell  County 
there  are  two  State  high  schools,  one  at  Nebo  and 
one  at  J\Iarion.  I  know  that  some  normal  train- 
ing has  bri-n  done  at  other  schools,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  any  satisfactoiy  report  of  the  re- 
sults accomplished.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
gootl  results  following  the  attempt  to  train  teach- 
ers for  the  rural  schools  in  the  two  high  schools 
in  McDowell.  For  three  years  these  schools  have 
tunred  out  upon  an  average  of  twenty  teachers  a 
year,  all  of  whom  have  taught  very  successfully  in 
the  rural  schools  of  McDowell,  Some  few  have  gone 
to  college,  some  have  gone  to  the  training  school 
at  Greenville,  and  many  are  now  teaching.  In 
this  way  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  to  !Mc- 
iJowell  each  year  about  one-third  of  the  teachers 
needed.  The  following  was  written  by  superintend- 
ent M.  S,  (riles  relative  to  the  work  that  is  being 
done    in    ilarion    and    Nebo: 

"The  normal  training  classes  at  Nebo  and  I\la- 
rion  have  furnished  McDowell  County  many  of  our 
best  teachers,  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
of  this  county  today  are  natives  of  the  countj-  and 
are  high  school  graduates  with  normal  training, 
having  received  their  education  and  normal  train- 
ing in  the  county  high  schools.  These  teachers  ha\  e 
alwa.ys  shown  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  communities  where  they  have  taught, 
and  their  normal  training  has  enabled  them  to  meet 
these  conditions  successfully,  I  most  heartily  en- 
dorse the  normal  training  work  that  is  being  done 
in  the  high  schools  of  this  country. 

Suggestions  for  Carrying  Out  the  Work. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  show  the  necessity  of  more 
professionally  trained  teachers,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  able  to  meet  this  demand.  It  might 
not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  suggestions  for 
carrying  out  this  work.  The  first  step  for  us  to  take 
(Continued  on  page  15,) 
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A  happy  New  Year  to  all  teachers ! 


Forsyth  County  has  eliminated  the    last  log  school 
house.     And  so  it  goes. 


The  Elm  City  schools  sent  $14.88  to  the  distressed 
children  of  Belgium  and  the  Enfield  school  gave 
$22.80. 


Community  Service  AVeek  meant  something  to 
North  Carolina.  The  schools  are  better  today  as  a 
result  of  it. 


Some  superintendents  say  that  teachers  do  not 
like  to  attend  the  association  and  that  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  make  attendance  compulsory.  Why,  of 
course'  the  trouble  is  with  the  superintendent. 


If  you  don't  know  how  to  run  an  interesting  as- 
sociation why  not  let  your  real  teachers  decide  on 
some  work  that  will  give  them  real  pleasure  and 
profit  and  make  that  the  basis  of  the  association. 


The  State  Literary  and  Historial  Association  held 
a  great  meeting  in  December.  Dr.  J.  G.  De  R. 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Historj'  in  the  University, 
■won  the  Patterson  Cup  on  his  recent  volume  ' '  North 
Carolina  During  Keconstruction. 


The  East  Carolina  Teacher  Training  School  has 
published  a  neat  little  pamphlet  in  appreciation  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Ragsdale.  Most  of  the  articles  in  the  booklet  are 
the  addresses  delivered  at  the  memorial  service,  held 
in  honor  of  Superintendent  Ragsdale  on  May  -i, 
1914. 


Thomas  E.  Watson,  former  candidate  of  the 
Poi^ulist  party  for  President,  editor,  author,  ami 
orator,  has  recently  made  a  donation  of  $5,000  in 
cash  to  Mercer  University  and  has  provided  that 
his  magnificent  library,  one  of  the  finest  in  tlie 
whole  South,  shall  become  a  possession  of  Mercer 
also.  •        '         ■ 


It  is  said  in  at  least  one  county  in  North  Caro- 
lina we  have  the  old  moving  school  still  in 
existence.  The  fund  is  "  divided  and  the  teacher 
conducts  the  school  in  one  part  of  the  dis- 
trict for  three  months  and  in  another  port  of  the 
district  for  three  months,  and  the  length  of  the 
school  term  for  that  district  appears  to  be  six 
mouth.  My !  How  figures  do — well,  to  tell  the  truth, 
they  are  not  bloated  with  veracity. 


Forsyth  County  has  a  full  time  County  Superin- 
tendent of  schools,  a  full  time  County  Health  Offi- 
cer, a  full  time  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  and  the 
community  service  meeting  at  Winston-Salem  in 
December  adopted  the  following:  Resolved,  That 
this  meeting  goes  on  record  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
those  in  authority  will  forever  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  any  suggestion  of  a  backward  step  in  the  matter 
of  providing  the  services  of  a  full  time  County 
Superintendent  of  schools,  full  time  County  Su- 
perintendent of  health  and  full  time  County  Farm 
Demonstration  Agent  for  Forsj'th  Coimty. 


THE    SCHOOL   MASTER   IN   POLITICS. 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  superintendent  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia city  schools,  was  elected  governor  of  Penn- 
syvania  in  the  November  election. 

Frank  B.  Willis,  teacher  in  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity, was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio. 

W.  N.  Ferris,  another  school  teacher,  was  elected 
Governor  of  Michigan. 

President  S.  D.  Fess,  of  Antioch  College,  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  Ohio. 

These  are  a  few  samples  of  how  the  country 
ij3  beginning  to  respect  the  school  teacher.  There 
are  many  others. 


COUNTRY  TEACHERS  SHOULD  HAVE  THEIR 

PAY. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  manj^  teachers  have 
not  been  able  to  draw  their  salaries  owing  to  the 
recent  money  stringency.  If  manufacturers  can 
borrow  money  to  pay  their  employees,  if  merchants 
can  borrow  to  pay  their  clerks,  if  farmers  can  bor- 
row to  paj'  their  hired  hands,  if  city  school  boards 
can  and  do  borrow  every  jear  to  pay  the  teachers  of 
the  city  scliools,  surely  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  not  less  able  to  borrow  for  the  country 
teacher.  There  is  a  money  stringency  every  fall 
until  the  taxes  are  paid  and  in  every  department  of 
public  service  the  authorities  anticipate  the  tax 
receipts  and  borrow  until  the  taxes  are  paid. 

But  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  being  able  to  go  a  step 
further,  announces  that  with  the  approval  of 
the  attorney  general  he  has  made  a  ruling  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  county  boards  of  education,  un- 
der section  4165,  to  borrow  money  for  the  payment  of 
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salaries  of  teachers,  if  necessary.  And  lie  urges  that 
the  boards  throughout  the  State  take  the  necessary 
steps  at  once  to  provide  for  the  monthly  payment  of 
salaries  •without  discount  or  loss  to  teachers. 


A  SUCCESSOR  TO  SUPERINTENDENT  JUDD 
TO  BE  APPOINTED. 

"Wake  loves  a  political  sensation.  This  time  Su- 
perintendent Z.  V.  Judd  is  the  storm  center.  And 
what  is  it  all  about'  "Listen,  my  ehilden  and  3'ou 
shall  hear:"  Superintendent  Judd  was  elected  in 
September  to  a  professorship  in  the  State  University. 
He  sent  in  his  resignation  as  county  superintendent. 
But  the  State  Suiierintendeut  and  the  County  Boaril 
asked  him  to  hold  on  until  they  could  tind  a  suit- 
able num.  He  employed  an  assistant  and  waited 
for  the  board  to  perfect  its  plan. 

l^^ow  this  is  where  the  talk  began.  Hasn't  Wake 
enough  material  to  till  all  the  offices  in  the  State? 
Why  wait  ten  minutes?  A  dozen  people  could  name 
the  man  at  once.  Yes,  a  dozen  men.  But  the  board 
really  has  the  schools  of  the  county  at  heart'  and 
so  has  every  other  man  in  the  county.  That  is  why 
it  was  taken  to  the  grand  jur}-,  and  then  the  truth 
came  out.  The  board  is  looking  for  a  successor  and 
as  soon  as  a  suitable  one  is  found,  then  he  will  be 
elected. 


MAKE  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS  INTERESTING. 

We  hear  a  deal  about  making  the  school  interesting 
to  children.  The  same  i^iuciple  will  ai>i>ly  to  the 
association  and  the  teacher.  Why  should  teachers' 
meetings  be  such  a  complete  bore?  Why  should 
the  teachers  be  compelled  to  sit  for  three  hours 
listening  to  papers  they  are  not  interested  in 
and  to  subjects  they  are  unable  to  comprehend?  AVe 
have  had  enough  of  these  formal  teacher's  meetings. 
If  the  superintendent  is  unable  to  make  them  in- 
teresting and  profitable,  why  not  let  the  teachers 
take  a  hand,  and  read  Fairy  Stories,  Uncle  Remus, 
Short  Stories,  anything  that  will  arouse  their  in- 
terest and  give  them  something  to  use  in  the 
school  room.  May  the  Lord  deliver  us  from  so 
much  "method"  and  "principles  of  teaching,"  and 
' '  motivation ! ' ' 

By  the  way,  who  is  responsible  for  the  appear- 
ance of  new  terms  in  education,  which  simply  define 
old  processes.  Not  being  able  to  maintain  interest  in 
the  ijrofession,  a  new  word  is  formed  and  school 
folks  juggle  with  it  until  some  one  discovers  that 
it  means  the  same  as  former  terms  already  in 
use  and  then  the  interest  dies.  For  example, 
bringing  in  the  word  "motivation"  simply  delayed 
the  process  until  it  was  discovered  to  be  an  old 
friend  with  a  little  more  beard  on  his  face. 

"Apperception"  was  another  such  word  that  took 


tlie  place  of  assimilation.  But  "appreception" 
smacked  so  cheerfully  of  the  new  pedagogy.  To 
give  an  old  process  a  new  name  makes  it  modern. 
Now  these  are  the  hindrances  to  education  and 
they  lumber  up  the  teachers'  meetings  and  the  as- 
sociation. Let  the  teachers  make  a  program  that 
•Hill  give  pleasure  to  them. 


PLACING   THE   RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  letter  that  appears  below  was  sent  to  a 
grade  teacher  of  one  of  the  city  schools  of  North 
Carolina.  We  may  criticise  the  mothers  uncon- 
ventional English,  but  as  an  educational  philsopher 
she  will  take  first  rank.  Who  is  responsible  for 
fhe  cliild's  failure?  "Is  it  1,  U.  or  hiui?"  If  you 
desire  to  know,  read  this  letter  and  ponder  over  it. 

After  you  have  had  your  laugh,  read  it  again  and 
this  time  from  the  motlier's  standpoint.  She  has 
expressed  so  much  truth  in  this  communication  to 
hi-r  boy's  teacher  that  all  teachers  can  profit  some- 
wluit  by  tile  reading.     H^r  letter  reads  as  follows: 

November  5,  1914. 
Dear  !Madam: — James  reports  are  not  what  I 
would  like  for  them  to  be  and  1  would  like  to  locate 
the  cause  if  I  can.  Is  it  I,  U,  or  him,  or  all  of  us? 
Conduct  3,  That  is  him.  Neatness  2,  That  is  me. 
Heading  b8.  That  is  you  and  him.  Engli.sh  82,  That 
is  all  of  us.  Spelling  98,  That's  him.  Pen- 
manship 90,  That  is  you  and  him.  Arithmetic  9U, 
That  is  j'Ou  an  dhim.  ilusic  3.  I  kuow  the  boy 
cannot  sing  he  may  learn  to  teach  music  but  will 
never  learn  to  sing  it  is  not  in  him.  Drawing  3 
he  does  not  know  anything  about  drawing.  That 
is  you.  Physical  Training  2,  That  is  you.  Days 
2iresent  19,  That  is  me  with  God's  help.  Days 
absent  0,  That  is  God.  Times  tardy  0,  That  is  me 
Now  if  I  have  made  any  mistake  as  to  the  blame 
you  will  please  let  me  kuow  where  you  think  it  is. 
1  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  my  end  come  up  to  what 
it  should  be.  Now  as  to  Small  Pox  I  will  see  to  him 
in  that  I  will  not  concent  to  have  his  arm  scratched 
for  that.  &  I  look  to  you  to  see  that  it  is  not  done 
while  he  is  in  school  &  1  will  sure  see  that  it  is 
not  done  while  he  is  at  home  1  am  yours  truly. 


TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 


A  ladj'  was  stading  on  her  back  porch  one  bright 
spring  morning.  She  did  not  appear  happy  or 
contented,  and  she  confided  her  restlessness  to  her 
negro  housekeeper.  "Oh.  I  wish  I  could  go  away! 
I  do  so  need  a  change  I" 

"Now,  chile,"  said  the  old  negro,  "wot  j-ou  want 
git  'way  funi?  Dis  yere  beautiful  house?  Now  wot 
you  want  git  'way  iuni!  Dese  yere  lubly  chilluns? 
Now  wot  you  want  git  'way  fum?  You  gotta 
lug  yo's'f  'long  wliereber  you  go  I " — Youth's  Com- 
l)anion. 


The  teaching  of  home  economies  is  now  required 
b}-  law  in  the  elementaiy  schools  of  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  North  Carolina, 
and  Washington. 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 


LESSON  IV.-TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of    Education,  Trinity  College. 


CHAPTER  I. 
(Dodge  and  Kirek\vey.) 
Scope  and  Purpose  of  School  Geography  Teaching. 

All  teachers  keep  this  statement  of  the  scope  of 
geography  constantly  before  them :  ' '  Geography  is 
the  study  of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  man  and 
life."  We  have  recently  completed  the  study  of 
geographic  influences  and  we  should  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate thoroughly  the  definition  which  surely  in- 
dicates that  however  we  take  up  the  work  we  must 
be  sure  that  what  we  are  doing  "is  a  necessary 
step  in  the  task  of  finally  making  most  clear  the 
relation  between  man  and  the  earth. 

Read  the  author's  statement  on  page  five  as 
to  "The  Duty  of  the  Teacher  of  School  Geography", 
and  compare  your  method  with  the  statement  given 
in  the  second  paragraph. 

Does  the  nature  work  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  have  any  relation  to  the  geography  of  the 
third  and  fourth  grades? 

Desired  Results — The  author  gives  two — know- 
ledge of  geographic  evils  and  principles  and  power 
to  use  that  knowledge  daily.  Why  is  it  of  more  val- 
ue to  know  the  reasons  for  the  growth  of  New' 
York  than  to  know  the  size  of  the  city?  Why  is 
it  of  more  value  to  know  why  Charlotte  within 
the  past  ten  years  has  become  a  larger  city  than 
Wilmington,  than  to  know  the  name  of  four  largest 
cities  in  North  Carolina? 

Why  must  a. pupil,  on  the  other  hand  learn  cer- 
tain facts?  After  reading  j^age  ten  and  eleven- 
would  j'ou  say  that  it  is  of  value  for  the  pupils  to 
learn  the  capital  and  the  largest  city  of  the  State? 
Why?  Why  should  a  pupil  know  the  location  of 
Roanoke  Island?  Why  should  they  know  the 
location  and  general  direction  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains?  Should  they  learn  all  the  States  that 
border  on  the  Mississippi  River?  What  European 
cities  should  they  be  able  to  locate? 

Should  a  class  recite  geography  as  a  rule  with 
the  books  closed?  What  reference  books  should 
the  teacher  and  class  have  access  to? 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  Organization  of  a  Course  of  Study  in  Geography. 

The  authors  say  that  the  work  in  geographj' 
"should  always  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known." This  statement  is  frequently  taken  in 
but  remains  in  an  unassimilated  state  for  years. 
What  does  it  mean?  Have  you  used  that  statement? 
The  authors'  advice  to  teachers  "to  fit  his  methods 
of  the  subject  and  to  him  special  needs  and  that  no 
particular  method  shall  be  followed  exclusively.'' 
This  is  latitude  enough.  How  many  teachers  simply 
have  the  class  to  recite  from  memory  just  as 
though  the  chapters  should  be  thoroughly  memoriz- 
ed?    Look  back  on  pages  ten  and  eleven  and  read 


what  the  authors  say  should  be  memorized  and  why 
they  should  be  memorized. 

The  text-book  is  merely  the  outline  of  a  course 
of  study.     Notice  the  divisions : 

1.  Home  Geography. 

2.  The  World  as  a  Whole. 

0.  Regional  Geography. 

Read  the  authors'  discussion  on  page  nineteen, 
twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-three  and  twenty-four. 

1.  Why  are  children  in  the  intermediate  grades 
more  interested  in  Home  Geography?  Do  you  give 
them  more  than  is  contained  in  the  text-book?  That 
is  do  you  really  give  them  Home  Geography  or 
the  words  of  the  text-book  which  treat  of  Home 
Geography  ?  There  is  a  wide  difl:'erence.  The  lat- 
ter is  not  Home  Geography.  The  former  is.  The 
latter  is  if  it  is  treated  with  the  former. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Home   Geography  and  the  'Whole  'World. 

Gi^•e  attention  to  tliis  jjoint :  "Home  Geography  is 
a  stud}'  of  the  simpliest  elements  of  the  local  geo- 
grai)hic  environment,  with  a  view  to  helping  child- 
ren to  understand  their  own  relations  to  that  en- 
vironment, and  to  giving  them  the  necessary  train- 
ing and  knowledge  for  i^roceeding  into  the  next 
higher  phase  of  the  work."  Therefore,  the  topics 
to  be  studied  should  be  so  selected  that  they  will  re- 
late to  the  geographic  principles  which  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  work  in  a  higher  grade.  In 
order  to  lay  the  text  foundation  for  the  later  geo- 
graphy— observe  the  following  points : 

1.  Attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  geographic 
elements  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school. 

2.  Be  cautious  in  selecting  material  from  a  distant 
region. 

3.  Topics  studied  will  vary  in  different  localities. 
For  example,  teachers  of  Buncombe  County  will 
give  their  children  different  geographic  elements 
from  those  presented  in  Craven  County. 

4.  So  far  as  possible  local  history  should  be  car- 
ried on  with  Home  Geography. 

Read  carefully  "Definitions  in  Home  Geography", 
page  twenty-eight.  "The  units  that  may  be  includ- 
ed in  Home  Geography",  page  twenty-nine.  Apply 
the  principles  of  the  last  topic  to  your  county. 
This  should  be  a  good  subject  for  the  teachers  of 
any  county. 

The  authors  give  the  order  of  topics  on  page 
thirty-five.  What  reason  do  the  authors  give  for  such 
an  arrangement?  Going  from  Home  to  the  world, 
how  will  .you  introduce  the  geography  of  a  dist- 
ant region  ?  What  will  you  emphasize  ?  What  will 
you  neglect? 


David  Starr  Jordan  has  resigned  as  president  of 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  cause  of  universal  peace.  J.  C.  Branner  is 
his  successor. 
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ANOTHER  VOICE  AGAINST  THE  ONE  SESSION  PLAN 

By  Superinteudent  Thorn  well  llaynes,  of  High  Point. 


I  remember  attending  a  North  Carolina  State 
Teacher's  Association  once  where  the  president  of 
the  superintendents'  department  said  as  he  was  un- 
able to  find  time  to  put  in  spelling,  he  has  "cut 
out"  the  ten  or  tifteeu  minutes  of  morning  wor 
ship  and  put  the  spelling  lesson  there.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  many  of  the  superintendents  and  visitors 
present  laughed  at  the  idea  as  though  it  was  a 
very  smart  one. 

But  was  it?  What  was  wrong?  Surely  not  too 
great  an  amount  of  heart  and  Christ  culture.  The 
truth  was  the  superintendent  tried  to  get  his  spell- 
ing in  at  the  wrong  end.  His  custom  was  ''o  dis- 
miss his  school  at  half  past  one  or  two  o'elo'.k 
in  the  afternoon.  Xo  wonder  there  was  no  time  for 
spelling. 

And  further:  Is  it  any  wonder  than  in  so  nuiny 
of  our  schools  there  is  no  time  for  many  other 
things?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  most  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  come  out  of  our  schools  cannot  spell? 
.Do  you  wonder  they  cannot  write?  Do  you  Avon- 
der  they  do  not  know  hoM-  to  work  the  easiest  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic? 

Many  assert  it  is  too  great  a  mental  strain  to 
remain  in  school  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
— that  there  is  danger  of  contracting  brain  fever. 
Very  likely  this  is  the  way  Abraham  Lincoln  con- 
tracted brain  fever:  he  studied  too  long  at  night. 
More  such  Abrahamic  brain  fever  and  less  cigar- 
ettes, automobiles,  dope,  dance  hall,  and  pictTire 
show  would  be  better  for  our  boys  and  girls  now  and 
our  country  hereafter. 

Where  the  Trouble  Is. 

One  existing  trouble  is  tliat  too  many  are  con- 
tent when  pui)ils  learn  only  what  the  world  has 
done.  We  are  only  half  wise,  (iod  gives  us  the 
daylight — what  is  to  prevent  us  from  taking  all  the 
aftenoon  to  teach  pupils  to  do  some  of  the  things 
they  have  learned?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  the 
comparative  recent  introducl/ion  of  domestic 
science'  manual  training,  and  vocational  studies  in 
our  school  that  in  conforming  to  the  one  session 
we  have  our  curriculum  crowded?  AVe  should  in- 
troduce hand  training  as  well  as  head  training. 
"Because  the  great  bulk  of  our  children  must  live 
by  the  work  of  their  hands,  by  the  same,  token  a 
very  large  part  of  the  education  and  discipline  we 
give  them  we  should  enable  them  to  do  their  work 
Well,  whatever  it  may  be." 

As  has  been  remarked:  "We  should  make  our 
schools  fit  our  children  instead  of  trying  to  make 
our  children  fit  our  schools."  We  must  establish 
ways  and  means  in  our  school  rooms  which,  be- 
cause of  their  proper  adaption  to  the  needs  of  the 
children,  will  keep  all  these  children  in  our  schools 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  anl  through  all  the  pe- 
riod of  their  school-day  years,  instead  of  throwing 
the  schools  which  all  the  people  pay  for,  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot  conform  to  classical  college  en- 
trance requirements. 

Whence  the  One  Session? 

And  the  one  session — it  may  be  good  for  higher 
institutions  of  learning  where  young  manhood  and 


young  womanhood  know  how  to  study  properly, 
but  for  children — these  need  the  help,  the  care,  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  Xaturally,  teachers  frown 
when  one  suggests  school  hours  until  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  a  sprinkling  through  the  day 
of  more  laughter  and  jday  and  freedom  and  song 
and  love  than  is  given  in  the  one  session  will  atone 
for  any  sacrfice  and  lu'ing — oh,  so  much  more 
benefit  to  the  pupil. 

School  trustees  who  advocate  two  sessions  a  day 
may  be  called  "old  fogy."  but  "old  fogy"  with 
results  thereto  is  infinitely  better  than  that  which 
reads  miserably,  knows  arithmetic  only  fairly  well, 
speaks  incorrectly,  and  is  enabled  to  learn  spelling 
only  by   ceasing   to   pray. 


THE  BEAR,  THE  FOX,  AND  THE  SPARROW. 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 

the  bear  gave  him  the  sign  to  keep  quiet  for  the 
sparrow  was  just  raising  his  voice  to  speak. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  children  that  they 
cry  so  dreadfully?"  he  asked  his  wife.  "They  are 
hungry,"  she  answered.  "Well,  for  goodness  sake 
give  them  some  of  the  bear-meat  that  we  have  on 
hand."  Mr.  Sparrow  replied.  "Alas,"  said  the  wife, 
"the  bear-meat  is  a  little  old  and  the  children  wish 
fresh  meat.  Whv  have  vou  spoilt  the  sweetraouths 
so?" 

"Then  put  them  off  with  a  promise  untill  tomor- 
row." Father  Sparrow  answered.  "The  bear  who 
used  to  live  in  the  cave  is  coming  back  today  and 
my  friend  Fox  has  promised  me  to  bring  him  here 
by  cunning.  When  that  happens.  T  mean  to  kill  the 
bear,  and  to-morrow  our  children  can  make  merry 
on  fresh  bear-meat." 

As  the  bear  heard  this  he  gave  the  fox  such  a 
blow  with  his  paw  that  the  fox  forgot  to  get  up. 
Then  the  bear  packed  up  his  personal  belongings, 
left  the  sparrows,  the  cave  and  the  woods,  went  to 
the  city  and  lieeame  a  dancing  bear. 


NORMAL  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

(Continued  fi-om  jiage  11.') 

in  this  State  is  to  secure  a  legislative  enactment  that 
would  lecalize  the  work  in  order  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  should  select  the  schools  to  do 
the  work,  and  T  think  no  school  should  undertake 
the  work  that  does  have  three  high  school  teach- 
ers and  a  full  four-year  course  of  study.  The 
^ourse  should  be  given  only  in  the  senior  year,  and 
it  should  include  a  review  of  arithmetic',  history, 
geography,  and  English,  together  with  some  elemen- 
tary psychology,  class  management,  methods  (to  be 
taught  without  a  text-book),  and  observation  not 
only  in  the  grades  but  also  in  the  rural  one-room 
schools.  Courses  in  industrial  training  suitable  for 
use  in  cou7itry  schools  should  be  offered.  Ev<^ry 
problem  discussed  theoretically  should  be  worked 
out  practically  in  the  grades  or  the  rural  schools. 
The  State  Course  of  Study  for  the  Com7non  Schools 
and  the  Educational  Bulletins  from  the  Department 
of  Education  and  "Xorth  Carolina  Education" 
should  be  read  and  studied  carefully. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  C05EMENT. 

In  teaching  your  classes  in  Xortli 
Carolina  history  and  geography  this 
spring,  do  not  overlook  the  value  of 
the  mass  of  good  material  to  be  found 
in  Brooks's  North  Carolina  Poems.  For 
cla.ss  use  the  same  contents  that  are  in 
the  more  expensive  edition  have  been 
put  into  a  substantial  paper  binding  at 
30  cents  a  copy,  postpaid,  or  25  cents 
each  when  six  or  more  copies  are  sent 
in  a  single  package.  This  is  a  special 
price  on  which  there  are  no  further 
discounts. 

H     H     n 

Did  you  ever  think  that  tradition  has 
dominated  the  teaching  of  handwriting 
as  it  has  no  other  school  study,  and 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
merce-born controversy  over  the  slant 
and  the  vertical  systems,  the  pedagogy 
of  penmanship  has  been  almost  a  blank 
page  in  educational  discussion?  These 
inquiries  are  suggested  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Freeman's  "The  Teaching  of 
Handwriting,"  an  intensely  interesting 
scientific  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
teaching  handwriting  to  children  which 
has  just  taken  its  place  in  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company's  Riverside  Educa- 
tional Monographs.  The  teacher  who 
will  go  earnestly  through  this  sensible 
little  book  will  find  an  amount  of 
truth  that  ought  to  liberate  him  from 
the  thraldom  of  tradition  and  com- 
mercial fads  and  make  him  his  own 
boss  forever  in  the  kingdom  of  common 

n    H    n 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay.  what  is 
there  in  the  coming  up  of  dawn  "outer 
China  'crost  the  Bay"  to  suggest  thun- 
der'? In  Kipling's  "Kitchener's  School" 
what  is  the  allusion  in  "casting  a  ball 
at  three  straight  sticks  and  defending 
the  same  with  a  fourth?"  It  might  be 
supposed  that  a  hand-book  to  Kipling's 
poetry  would  explain  these  obscurities, 
but  "A  Hand-book  to  the  Poetry  of 
Rudyard  Kipling,"  by  Ralph  Durand, 
just  issued  liy  Doublcday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany, doesn't  do  it.  Yet  the  author  is 
careful  to  explain  "An'  turned  my 
cheek  to  the  smiter  exactly  as  Scrip- 
ture says,"  and  "the  faith  that  moveth 
mountains,"  by  citing  and  quoting  the 
Bible  verses  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  "While  the  book  is  disappointing 
to  an  untutored  lover  of  Kipling  in 
much  that  it  omits,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  respects,  it  contains  nevertheless 
for  the  average  reader  a  wealth  of  en- 
lightening annotation  on  Kipling's 
poetry. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


young  pupils  are  here  set  forth  in  a 
way  that  will  enlighten  greatly  those 
teachers  who  ha^-e  supposed  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  the  pedagogy  of  pen- 
manship. The  mental,  manual,  and  hy- 
gienic phrases  of  the  process  of  writiag 
are  all  Informingly  treated  in  five 
chapters,  illustrated  by  a  dozen  or 
more  figures  and  five  charts. 


Ballads  of  Coui'agcous  Carolinians. 

Some  Versified  Legends  of  the  Old 
North  State.  Founded  upon  Fact,  Fancy 
and  Fiction.  By  Marshall  DeLancey 
Haywood.  Cloth.  .51  pages.  Price.  .?i. 
I'ulilished  by  the  author,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
Here  under  a  neat  cloth  cover 
stamped  in  gold,  and  printed  on  a  heavy 
deckle-edge  paper,  are  a  dozen  well- 
wrought  and  liappily  rhymed  ballads  of 
courageous  actors  in  North  Carolina 
history,  some  rollicksome,  a  few  serious, 
all  distinctly  entertaining.  "Blackbeard. 
the  Corsair,"  contains  eight  stanzas 
packed  with  hilarious  fun ;  the  "Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence" 
is  a  fine  patriotic  declamation  for  a 
Tarheel  school  boy,  as  are  also  "The 
Flint-Lock  Rifle,"  and  "King's  Moim- 
tain,"  The  shorter  poems  on  "Zebulon 
Baird  Vance,"  and  "To  Our  Confederate 
Dead"  are  eloquent  tributes  to  our  pa- 
triotic dead.  In  the  closing  poem. 
"Reveries  of  a  Tar-Heel  Scribe."  the 
author  declares  himself  an  uncompro- 
mising peace  advocate,  and  almost  a 
confirmed  bachelor.     Listen : 

Honor   and    fame    I    may    not    gain 

In  any  ^va^like  guise. 
And  never  win  a  "sweet  Elaine" 

With   love-light   in   her   eyes. 

For   I'll  not  mount  a  war-horse   strong 
To    make    a    ministrel's   rhyme: 

Or   kill    men    as    I    ride   along. 
To    pass    away    my    time. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  poetic 
gift  tliat  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained is  how  an  author  so  well 
versed  in  the  ways  of  single  life  could 
also  write  so  feelingly  of  conjugal  woes 
as  in  the  following  stanza  from  "Black- 
beard,  the  Corsair"  : 

So  now.   mj-  friends,   to  end  this  lay, 

A   moral  let  me  press — 
Don't    act    as    did    this    rover    gay 

And    marri'   to   excess; 
For   wives   galore   engender  strife. 

And    you   will    have    to   roam. 
Or  pass  a\Aay  your  weary  life 

With   squalling   babes   at   home. 

But  get  this  book  of  bright  and  racy 
vorse  and  read  it  tor  yourself.  If  you 
did  not  owe  this  much  to  yourself,  it  is 
due  to  the  fine  spirit  of  human  fellow- 
ship— the  real  Carolina  kind — in  the 
concluding  staza  of  this  delightful  little 
book : 

So    in    my    Carolina    home 

I'll  write  in  peace,  and  never  roam. 

Pass    happy    moments    while    I    may. 

Welcome   the  friends  who  come  my  way, 

And   mi   my   cup   and   drink  a   toast, 

To   those  who  lo\'e   their  neighbors   most. 


The  Teaching  of  Handwriting.    By 

Frank  M,  Freeman.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Educational  Psychology,  University 
of  Chicago.  Cloth.  1.55  pages.  Price, 
60  cents.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,   Mass, 

The    scientific    principles    underlying 
the  act  of  writing  and  of  teaching  it  to 


On  the  Way  to  WilUow-Dale,  Being 

Other  Songs  from  a  Georgia  Garden, 
with  Somiet  Interludes.  By  Robert 
Loveman.  Published  by  the  author  at 
Dalton.   Ga. 

The  above  title  has  been  given  by  the 
author  of  that  exquisite  lyric.  "April 
Rain"  to  a  collection  of  his  latest 
poems.  Four  previous  volumes  have 
been  published  by  the  Lippincotts.  The 
gongs  of  this  latest  volume  are  done  out 


of  the  author's  pleasing  fancy  that 
clothes  in  forms  of  engaging  art  the 
life  of  the  garden  flowers  and  the 
things  that  belong  with  them  in  the 
"blushful  South,"  as  in — 

The    red    rose   burns   my   passion. 
The   white   rose   weeps   my   woe. 

All  the  flowers  in  a  fashion 

Sympathize  and  seem  to  know; — 

and  in — 

A    Butterfly    came    gaily 

Into    the    garden     close, 
A    dozen    meet    there    daily 

To    gossip    with    the    Rose; — 

and  in  this — 

A    Blue-jay    and    a    cat-bird 

Can    never    quite    agree 
I    think    the    row.    most    often 

Is    about    the    f<amily    tree: — 

which  are  mere  snatches  taken  here 
and  there  from  as  many  songs  in  tlie 
book.  An  exquisite  sonnet  entitled, 
"Keats"  begins  with 

Fair    English    lad,    in    thought    and    dream,    a 
Greek, 

while  the  song  which  .gives  title  to  the 
volume  suggests  in  its  opening  lines  the 
far-off  music  of  the  ways  and  fields  of 
childhood  : 

On    the    way    to    Willow-dale, 
There    are    visions    in    the   vale: 
Hope,   with   shining   eyes   uplighted. 
Passion,    tense,    and    pent    and    pale; 
All    the    ghosts    of    other    days. 
All    the    fairies   and    the   fays 
Prank    within    the    woodland    ways, 
And   the   cardinal  and  quail 
Whir   and   whislte   o'er   the   rail 
Past    the    farmer    with    his    flail, — 
On    the    way    to    Willow-dale. 

But  one  must  stop  quoting  some- 
where, even  if  what  is  given  is  but  a 
hint  of  the  warmth  and  passion  of 
Lo^-eman's  radiant  pages,  for 

***everj"    note    that    floats    his    way 
He   weaves  into   a   hymn. 


Rural  Schoolhouses  and  Grounds. 

By  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Procurable  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  fifty  cents. 

This  notable  book  has  been  issued 
as  Bulletin  No.  12,  1914,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bureau  ot  Education.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  carefully  prepared 
and  most  exhaustive  treatment  of 
this  important  subject  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  educational  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
worthy  companion  of  the  former 
work  by  the  same  author,  entitled 
"American  School  Houses,"  which 
was  also  published  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  Bureau,  The  present  bulletin 
was  prepared  with  the  co-operation 
of  a  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Education,  and  has 
been  accepted  as  the  report  of  this 
special  committee.  The  opening' 
chapter  has  summarized  some  of  the 
most  important  demands  for  better 
sanitation  of  rural  school  houses, 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  new 
and  difficult  service  that  the  country 
teacher  must  meet  if  the  school  is  to 
measure  up  to  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  a  prosperous  and  satisfy- 
ing country  life.  The  bulletin  gives 
definite  specifications  as  to  the  size 
of  the  class  rooms,  the  construction 
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of  the  floors,  walls,  plastering, 
blackboards,  doors,  cloak-rooms,  the 
library,  the  work  room,  teachers' 
rooms,  the  basement,  the  lighting. 
heating  and  ventilating,  which  will 
serve  as  practical  guides  to  Trustees 
in  rural  districts.  The  plans  which 
are  described  and  illustrated  in  Ihe 
volume,  are  simple,  substantial,  and 
well  adapted  to  country  school  pur- 
poses. The  chapter  on  the  remodel- 
ing of  country  school  houses  is  espe- 
cially helpful  and  suggestive.  By 
following  the  directions  given  in  tliis 
book.  School  Boards  will  avoid  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  made  in 
so  many  country  school  districts  of 
the  United  States.  A  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  County  Superintendent  and  ru- 
ral teacher  in  the  United  States. 

E.  K.  S. 


"Stories  All  Cliildren  Ijovc"  tyalenthir 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have 
just  issued  a  calendar  that  will  de- 
light the  children  and  all  those  older 
folk  w'ho  still  love  the  beautiful 
things  of  the  imagination.  Twelve 
pictures  in  colors  on  the  twelve  cal- 
endar sheets  are  from  the  fine  illus- 
trated edition  of  TUe  Stories  All 
Children  Love  series.  These  classic 
volumes  have  been  chosen  not  only 
for  their  appeal  to  the  child,  but  also 
for  their  value  in  evoking  the  child's 
powers  of  mind  and  character,  as  in 
the  beautiful  tales  by  George  Mac- 
donald,  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
and  others  that  will  hold  the  inter- 
est of  children  as  long  as  childhood 
exists.  The  beautiful  illustrations 
chosen  from  these  books  are  pictures 
that  every  child  will  want  to  own. 
They  convey  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
noble  books  from  which  they  are 
drawn  and  are  of  a  quality  to  appeal 
to  the  girl  and  boy  of  all  ages.  The 
calendar  may  be  had  for  fourteen 
cents  in  stamps  from  the  publishers, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Washing- 
ton Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Xew  Victor  Records. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  play  the 
new  records  for  you.  In  the  Janu- 
ary list  are  two  old-time  negro  'spir- 
ituals" as  sung  by  the  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute singers.  "Perhaps,"  says  a 
writer  in  describing  them,  we  shall 
one  day  know  why  the  negro  is  a 
natural  harmonist,  while  all  other 
primitive  peoples  were  monodists. 
All  early  music  of  the  Hebrews. 
Egyptians,  Orientals,  Greeks,  Indians, 
etc.,  is  always  in  one  part,  but  set 
any  three  colored  people  singing,  at 
any  time  or  place,  and  instantly  you 
hear  an  accompanying  part  to  the 
melody." 

Five  Shakespeare  songs  also  are 
among  the  records  for  January,  be- 
ing taken  from  Twelfth  Night,  Meas- 
ure for  Measure,  Two  Gentlemen 
from   Verona,   and   As   You   Like    It. 


State  School  News 


m:\vs  bhiefs. 

The  Hightower  sciiool  in  Johnston 
County  has  a  health  department  of 
its  own  with  two  live  healtli  olhcers 
who   make  regular  reports. 


Superintendent  A.  P.  Sharpe,  of 
.\lexander  County,  is  arranging  to 
hold  moonlight  schools  in  his  county, 
his  teachers  having  offered  to  con- 
duct them  free  of  charge. 


The  main  building  of  the  Ashe- 
ville  Farm  School,  near  Asheville, 
was  damaged  by  fire  a  few  days  ago 
to  the  estimated  amount  of  540,000. 
The  school  is  the  property  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 


Davidson  College  has  arranged  for 
two  intercollegiate  debates  this 
spring,  both  Easter  Monday  night. 
One  is  with  Clemson  College  and  is 
to  be  held  at  Winthrop;  the  other  is 
with  Emery  College,  and  is  to  be  held 
at  Agnes  Scott  College.  Decatur,  Ga. 


Superintendent  \V.  B.  Speas  com- 
mends the  compulsory  attendance 
law  as  a  positive  aid  in  increasing  at- 
tendance in  the  schools  of  Forsyth. 
The  gain  in  average  attendance  for 
last  school  year  was  608,  and  even 
with  this  good  showing  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  average  is  made 
from  a  six  months  school  term  while 
the  compulsory  law  covered  only 
tour   months. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  who  lives  on 
Neuse  Route  No.  1  in  Wake  County, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  fath- 
er of  five  contestants  in  corn  and  to- 
mato clubs  this  year.  Two  of  hia 
sons  won  prizes  and  another  son 
made  a  good  yield.  Two  daughters 
were  in  the  tomato  club.  Mr.  Taylor 
believes  in  producing  his  own  home 
supplies,  and  he  makes  it  a  point  to 
sell  enough  of  every  crop  to  pay  the 
cost  of  its  production.  There  is  not 
a  month  in  the  year  that  he  does  not 
have  something  to  sell. 


Bequests  amounting  to  $140,000 
were  made  to  various  Baptist  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  in  the  will  of 
Noah  Biggs,  a  prominent  Baptist  bus- 
iness man.  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Scotland  Neck  December  14.  These 
bequests  are  given  as  follows:  To  the 
Baptist  Orphanage  at  Thomasville, 
$0.0.000;  Meredith  College,  Raleigh, 
$20,000;  Wake  Forest  College,  $«.- 
000;  Baptist  State  Convention,  ?15,- 
000;  Scotland  Neck  Baptist  Church, 
$7,500.  Almost  none  of  this  is  avail- 
able for  immediate  use,  the  interest 
going  to  family  or  friends  for  life  or 
for  a  period  of  years. 


The  first  moonlight  school  In 
Johnston  County  Is  reported  by 
Pleasant  Grove  school  as  having  tea 
members.  The  same  school  has  a 
Community  Life  Club  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers and  a  Boys'  Pig  Club  of  ten 
members.  Mr.  Y.  W.  Eldrldge  and 
his  sister.  Miss  Bertha,  are  the  live- 
wire  teachers  in  charge  at  Pleasant 
Grove. 


Progress  School  at  Boon  Hill,  In 
Johnston  County  has  organized  a 
Community  Life  Club  which  will  ad- 
dress itself  immediately  to  the  taski 
of  planting  trees  on  the  achool 
grounds,  providing  a  better  water 
supply,  protecting  the  grounds,  and 
Improving  the  library.  The  school 
grounds  received  a  thorough  clean- 
ing up  the  first  week  in  December. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Kornegay  is  the  progressiva 
principal. 


The  General  Education  Board. 
since  its  foundation  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  has  appropriated  to  pur- 
poses of  education  in  the  United 
States  $10,582,591,  of  which  $3.- 
052,625  came  to  Southern  States.  Of 
this  sum  $379,410  came  to  North 
Carolina  as  follows:  Davidson  Col- 
lege, $75,000;  Meredith  College, 
Raleigh,  $50,000;  Salem  Academy 
and  College,  Winston-Salem,  $75,- 
OUO;  Trinity  College,  $150,000; 
Wake  Forest  College,,   $29,416. 


Tlie  IMoiintain  Schoolg  oi  the  Baptists 

Dr.  A.  E.  Brown,  superintendent 
of  Mountain  School  Work  of  the 
Baptist  Convention,  reported  the 
work  of  the  Mountain  schools.  There 
are  nine  schools  with  53  teach^ 
ers  and  1,152  pupils  and  with  581 
boarding  school  pupils.  The  schools 
where  improvements  have  been 
made  during  the  year  are  Mountain 
View  Institute,  Round  Hill  Academy, 
Fruitlaud  Institute,  Yancey  Institute, 
Haywood  Institute.  Murphy  Insti- 
tute,  and   Mars  Hill  College. 


I'rofessor  Dougherty  Resigns. 

Lenoir,  November  20. — News  has 
been  received  that  Prof.  B.  B. 
Dougherty,  who  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Watauga 
County  for  number  of  years  has 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
board  of  education  to  be  accepted 
at  once.  Prof.  Dougherty  is  among 
the  strongest  school  men  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  It 
presumed  that  he  has  given  up  hU 
work  as  county  superintendent  In 
order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
Appalachian  Training  School,  which 
he  has  been  the  head  of  since  its 
establishment. 
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Farm  School  at  Startown. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Cataw- 
ba County  has  purchased  eleven 
acres  for  the  Farm  Life  School  at 
Startown.  The  people  have  given 
ten  acres  for  the  school,  which  makes 
21  acres  in  all.  It  was  a  patriotic 
act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McGill  and 
Mr.  Yates  Killian  to  sell  the  land  at 
exactly  what  it  cost  them  and  at  the 
same  time  give  five  years  to  pay 
for  It. 


Beaufort  School  Building. 

Work  started  December  1  on  a 
new  brick  school  building  for  Beau- 
fort Graded  School  District.  The 
Joe  W.  Stout  Company,  of  Sanford, 
will  construct  the  building,  the  con- 
tract price  being  $14,37S.  The  con- 
tractor is  given  until  next  June  to 
complete  the  building,  which  is  to 
be  a  handsome  structure.  It  proba- 
bly will  be  dedicated  at  the  close  of 
the  school. 


Colored    Reform    School. 

The  reform  school  of  S.  S.  Sevier, 
for  negro  girls  and  boys  will  open 
January  1,  1915,  upon  20  acres  of 
land,  three  and  one-half  miles  east 
of  the  city  limits  of  Greensboro. 
Girls  and  boys  from  9  to  15  years 
of  age,  are  admitted  by  parents  or 
guardians.  Young  offenders  of  the 
law  sentenced  in  the  juvenile  court 
and  superior  court  will  have  special 
consideration.  An  elementary  course 
in  practical  farming  will  be  taught 
by  competent  teachers. 


Epidemic    Closes    Whiteville  School. 

The  Whiteville  high  school  closed 
prematurely  tor  the  holidays  due  to 
an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  town. 
Five  cases  had  been  reported  under 
quarantine  but  all  the  patients  are 
getting  along  nicely  and  further 
spread  of  the  disease  is  not  antici- 
pated. 

This  is  the  third  school  to  have  to 
close  on  account  of  scarlet  fever  in 
Columbus  County,  the  others  being 
in  Western  Prong  township  and  at 
Artesia,  where  the  schools  were  clos- 
ed for  three  and  two  weeks  respect- 
ively. At  Tabor,  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  county,  the  school  closed  for  two 
weeks  on  account  of  a  diphtheria  epi- 
demic and  it  was  feared  that  the 
schools  in  Chadbourn  would  also 
have  to  be  closed  on  this  account. 


High  Point  Gets  the  Cui'few  Law. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions 
taken  by  the  city  council  in  recent 
months  is  the  enactment  of  a  cur- 
few law  to  go  into  effect  on  and  af- 
ter December  15,  next.  The  first 
section  of  this  law  reads:  "Be  it  en- 
acted by  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  that 
It  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby  made 
unlawful    for  any  person   under  the 


age  of  eighteen  years  to  be  or  re- 
main upon  any  of  the  streets,  alleys, 
or  public  places  of  the  city  of  High 
Point  at  night,  after  the  hour  of 
9  p.  m.  from  May  1  to  October  1, 
each  year  and  S  p.  m.  at  all  other 
times,  unless  such  person  is  ac- 
companied by  a  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  having  the  legal  cus- 
tody of  such  minor,"  etc. 


Social  Service  Meeting  in  January. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  met  in  President  Poe's  office 
Friday  evening  to  formulate  plans 
for  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
conference.  Plans  were  gotten  un- 
dar  way  to  have  several  speakers  of 
national  reputation  address  the  con- 
ference this  year.  These  names  will 
be  given  out  as  soon  as  the  program 
is  more  nearly  completed.  The  date 
for  the  meeting  will  be  some  time 
during  the  latter  part  of  January. 

The  matters  of  special  importance 
to  be  considered  will  be  the  child 
labor  question,  prison  reform  and 
moonlight    schools. 


Moonlight  Schools  in  Columbus. 

Columbus  County  is  putting  in 
moonlight  schools.  The  iirst  one  was 
established  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember at  the  Bear  Island  school  in 
Lee's  township,  twenty  miles  from 
Whiteville.  Vance  L.  Smith,  a  prom- 
inent planter  of  Pireway,  thoroughly 
believes  that  one  is  "never  too  old  to 
learn."  Accordingly,  he  got  in  touch 
with  the  men  in  his  section  from 
eighteen  years  and  over,  and  on  the 
first  night  the  school  was  opened  he 
had  an  attendance  of  twenty-six  men, 
a  great  many  of  whom  knew  little  of 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  Ses- 
sions of  the  school  will  be  held  on 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  night. 


Professor    Royall,    of    Wake    Forest, 
Honored. 

The  men  of  the  senior  class  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  together  with 
the  faculty  of  the  college,  will  give 
to  Dr.  William  B.  Royall,  of  that  in- 
stitution, upon  the  completion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  services  as  a 
teacher  a  reception  this  spring,  the 
exact  date  of  which  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  The  members  of  the 
present  class  and  the  faculty  will  be 
joined  by  Wake  Forest  alumni  all 
over  the  State. 

Dr.  Royall's  spotless  life  and  saintly 
character  together  with  his  wide 
scholarship,  have  won  the  warmest 
love  and  reverence  of  all  the  stu- 
dents of  Wake  Forest  who  have 
been  influenced  by  his  teachings. 
The  committee  which  has  in  charge 
the  conduct  of  the  reception  and  the 
arrangements  for  it  is  composed  of 
E.  C.  Sexton,  C.  S.  Sawyer,  P.  E. 
Downs. 


Gaston  County  at  the  Top. 

Sixty-odd  counties  in  the  State  are 
represented  by  more  than  one  school 
in  the  North  Carolina  High  School 
Debating  Union.  Gaston  County 
tops-oft  the  list  with  the  enrollment 
of  eight  schools  in  the  network  of 
debating  teams,  and  Wayne  county  is 
next  in  succession  with  seven  schools 
of  the  county  having  membership  in 
the  Union.  The  other  counties  en- 
listing in  excess  of  three  schools  are: 
Buncombe,  6;  Alamance,  6;  Mecklen- 
burg, 6;  Bladen,  5;  Cleveland,  5; 
Scotland,  5;  Guilford,  5;  Iredell,  5; 
Wake,  5;  Nash,  5;  Beaufort,  4;  Rob- 
eson, 4;  Surry,  4;  Franklin,  4;  Gran- 
ville, 4;  Johnston,  4;  Cabarrus, 
Caldwell,  Carteret,  Randolph,  Rock- 
ingham, Rowan,  Durham,  Gates, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Ma- 
con, and  Moore  each  have  three 
schools  each  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  State-wide  debating  event. 


Portrait    of    Daniel    Boone   Given    to 
Ai)i)alachian    Ti'aining    School. 

A  painting  of  Daniel  Boone  by 
Lloyd  Branson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennes- 
see, was  presented  by  Mr.  Roy  M. 
Brown  and  accepted  by  Captain  E.  F. 
Lovill,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Training  School.  The 
picture,  which  is  four  by  five  and  a 
half  feet,  shows  Boone  in  the  forest 
advancing  toward  the  beholder.  He 
is  in  hunter's  costume.  The  full 
moon — the  hunter's  moon — is  rising 
through  the  trees  in  the  background. 
The  influence  of  the  sun  is  not  yet 
gone;  so  there  is  plenty  of  light  in 
the  picture.  Boone  is  on  the  alert, 
aparently  halting  mid-step  ready  to 
throw  his  long  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 
The  picture  was  unveiled  by  two 
great-grand-nieces  of  Boone,  Misses 
Helen  Boone  Estes  and  Clara  Moore 
Estes      of    Caldwell   County. 


Whole  Stole  the  Teacher'.' 

"The  school  at  Little  Branch, 
Brunswick  County,  opened  on  No- 
vember 8  with  Harry  Bryan  of 
South  Carolina  as  teacher,  but  the 
first  day  the  teacher  left  the  school- 
house  and  he  has  not  since  been 
seen.  The  professor  did  not  tell 
any  one  of  his  intentions,  but  it  is 
apparent  he  grew  tired  of  his  job 
mighty    quick."  ' 

The  above  and  nothing  else  is 
known.  County  Superintendent  Guth- 
rie can  throw  no  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  no  official  report  has  been 
made  to  him.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  foul  play,  and  the  correspon- 
dent does  not  relate  that  the  teach- 
er like  old  Ichabod  in  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  district  encountered  a  Hes- 
sian, carrying  his  head  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle.  It  must  be  as  the 
correspondent  suggests,  "he  got  tired 
of  his  job  mighty  quick."  One  day 
a  teacher  and  the  school — the  next 
the  teacher  disappears. 
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Twelfth  Night— "Come  Away,   Death" 
1  lie  Lli-'»ri  siiiijs  a  luve-diree  lor  ViuU  and  the  Duke. 


The  Victor  is  of  vital 
importance  in  correlation 

Did  you  ever  think  of  using  Victor  Records  to  illuminate  your 
studies  in  Shakespeare  and,  in  fact,  all  your  work  in  English? 

Our  complete  set  of  Shakespeare  receirds  from  the  old  authen- 
tic versions  will  give  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  play,  or  lend 
realization  to  its  production  by  the  seniors. 

Do  you  read  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  and  "Lady 
of  the  Lake"?  Wouldn't  the  pupils  like  to 
hear  the  bag-pipes  and  the  songs  of  Ellen  with 
the  harp  of  old  Allan? 

Are  you  interested  in  the  geography  of 
Europe?  The  heart  life  of  the  difierent  peoples 
of  stricken  Europe  can  be  understood  in  no 
other  way  so  clearly  as  through  their  songs. 

The    Victor    records    wil 
bring  theni  all  right  into  )'our 
school  room. 

For    full    information,    address 
the 

Educational   Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N,  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special   quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  \'ictor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  snfe  and 
secure  from  danger.  ;ind  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 
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District   Reading   Clubs   in   Davidson 
County. 

Regardless  of  rainy  weather  and 
bad  roads,  about  fifty  Davidson 
County  teacbers  attended  their  De- 
cember meeting  at  Lexington,  driv- 
ing from  five  to  thirteen  miles.  One 
good  thing  they  set  on  toot  was  the 
District  Woman's  Literary  Club  to 
meet  from  house  to  house  in  discus- 
sion of  current  events  and  literature 
generally.  It  is,  or  will  be,  a  de- 
cided advantage  to  those  who,  in 
their  earlier  days  days,  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  school 
and  the  advantage  of  an  education. 
The  teachers  will  organize  the  clubs 
and  after  the  organization  tlie  club 
will  decide  upon  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture they  will  study. 


Another   Book   of   Poems. 

"Ballads  of  Courageous  North 
Carolinians"  is  the  title  of  the  book 
of  poems  just  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Marshall  De  Lancey  Haywood,  fit 
Raleigh.  Mechanically  it  is  of  very 
attractive  appearance  and  the  poems 
have  literary  merit  of  a  high  order, 
revealing,  also,  that  wide  historical 
information  tor  which  their  author 
is  noted. 

Elaborating  somewhat  on  the  title 
of  his  book,  Mr.  Haywood  desig- 
nates it  on  the  title  page,  "Some 
Versified  Legends  of  the  Old  North 
State  Founded  Upon  Fact,  Fancy 
and  Fiction."  Justification  of  the 
subject  is  found  in  a  citation  from 
Wallace — "Of  thine  own  country 
sing,"  and  poetic  license  is  further 
excused  with  a  quotation  which 
reads,  "Od's  life  must  one  swear  to 
the  truth  of  a  song?" 

The  book  is  inscribed  "as  a  token 
of  friendship  and  affection"  to  Col. 
Wilson  Gray  Lamb,  of  Williamston, 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,"  in  peace  and 
in  war  a  loyal  North  Carolinian  and 
a  worthy  representative  of  heroic 
revolutionary    ancestors." 

Some  of  the  subjects  are  Old  Colo- 
nial Days,  Roanoke  Island,  Black- 
beard  the  Corsair  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence,  The 
Masons  of  '76  etc. — News  anii  Ob- 
server. 


A  Ham  and  Bacon  Show. 

Why  doesn't  one  of  our  enterpris- 
ing merchants — or  a  group  of  them 
— organize  a  county  ham  and  bacon 
show  to  be  held  at  some  convenient 
place  within  the  next  few  weeks  It 
could  easily  be  made  so  attractive 
that  it  might  become  an  annual 
early  winter  event.  There  are  many 
farmers  who  are  curing  their  own 
hams  and  bacon  and  these  could  be 
induced  to  exhibit.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  services  of  a  dem- 
onstrator from  the  agricultural  col- 
lege who  would  instruct  other  farm- 
ers and  their  sons,  wives  and  daugh- 


ters in  the  best  methods  of  home- 
curing.  The  smoke  house,  so  long 
a  neglected  adjunct  to  the  farm,  is 
coming  into  its  own  once  more,  and 
the  farmers  who  are  overlooking  this 
source  of  profit  are  just  a  bit  behind 
the  times.  There  is  a  brisk  market 
for  home  cured  hams  and  bacon  in 
the  larger  towns  and  in  the  cities, 
and  this  market  may  easily  be  culti- 
vated to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
farmer.  Let  us  make  this  section 
of  the  country  famous  for  its  home- 
cured  hams  and  bacon.  The  way  to 
start  the  thing  is  to  organize  an  ex- 
hibit, offer  attractive  prizes,  work 
up  plenty  of  enthusiasm.  This  paper 
will  do  its  share.  Who's  for  the 
first  annual  ham  and  bacon  exhibit? 
— ^Exchange. 


Lectures    In    Asheville   High    School. 

Attracted  to  Asheville  by  the  music 
appreciation  periods  that  are  being 
held  at  the  local  high  school.  Dr. 
Preston  W.  Search,  of  Carmel-by- 
the  Sea,  Cal.,  a  well  known  lecturer 
of  the  past  twenty  years,  arrived  at 
this  city  yesterday  and  will  spend  to- 
day here.  He  is  a  guest  at  the  Lan- 
gren  Hotel.  Dr.  Search  formerly 
served  as  music  supervisor  of  the 
schools  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Is 
greatly  interested  in  new  ideas  in- 
troduced by  the  supervisors  through- 
out the  country.  He  is  spending 
some  time  in  the  South  now  and  ar- 
ranged his  itinerary  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  visit  this  city  to  become  more 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  music  appreciations  are 
conducted   here. 

Dr  Search  was  here  ten  years  ago 
as  the  guest  of  R.  J.  Tighe,  who  was 
then  the  superintendent  of  city 
schools  of  Asheville,  and  yesterday 
he  expressed  amazement  at  the 
growth  of  Asheville  along  all  lines. 
He  declared  that  the  music  appre- 
ciation period  is  one  of  the  happiest 
ideas  he  has  heard  and  asked  Super- 
visor Willis  J.  Cunningham  for  in- 
formation regarding  its  inception 
and  progress.  The  name,  the  visit- 
ing lecturer  and  musician  declared, 
deserves  to  be  copyrighted.  He  was 
told  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
movement  for  such  a  period  here  or- 
iginated, learning  that  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham suggested  the  setting  aside  of 
an  hour  each  week  for  such  periods 
while  the  name  was  adopted  upon 
the  suggestion   of  N.   Buckner. 

The  final  period  of  the  present 
year  will  be  that  which  is  being  ar- 
ranged for  December  18,  when  an 
elaborate  program  will  be  carried 
out.  The  music  appreciation  period 
at  that  time  will  be  twice  as  long 
as  the  regular  musical  programs 
and  the  program  will  be  suggestive 
of  the  holiday  season,  an  orchestra 
being  engaged  for  the  occasion.  The 
complete  program  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date.. — -Asheville  Citizen. 


To  Superintendents,  Prin- 
cipals and  Supervisors. 

The  city  superintendency,  high 
school  principalship  and  supervi- 
sorship  are  becoming  p/rofessional 
positions.  Academic,  collegiate  or 
elementary  training  alone  is  no 
longer  deemed  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion for  such  leaders.  These  posi- 
tions are  demanding  as  thorougli 
and  definite  professional  training  as 
law,   medicine  or  engineering. 

The  supply  of  adequately  trained 
men  is  as  yet  limited  while  the  de- 
mand is  very  great.  Consequently, 
for  a  few  years,  at  least,  the  rewards 
for  such  men  will  be  exceptionally 
large. 

George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  is  stressing  work  for 
Southern   leaders   in   this  field. 

A  thorough  grounding  in  all  sub- 
ject-matter (academic,  industrial  or 
agricultural)  needed  by  superin- 
tendent or  principal,  is  offered  in  co- 
operation with  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. 

In  addition  there  is  a  rich  offer- 
ing in  advanced  and  graduate  pro- 
fessional courses,  leading  to  higher 
degrees  under  a  faculty  exceptional- 
ly well  trained  and  personally  en- 
dowed. Courses  cover  adminstra- 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  schools,  theory 
and  practice  of  supervision,  curricu- 
lum making,  secondary  education, 
psychology  in  all  its  applications  to 
education,  school  hygiene,  includ- 
ing both  mental  and  physical  as- 
pects, planning  school  buildings, 
etc.  Throughout,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  ways  of  raising  school  funds, 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  pub- 
lic, testing  methods  of  teaching, 
measuring  the  efficiency  of  school 
systems,   making  surveys,  etc. 


The  College  is  open  48  weeks  in 
the  year,  containing  Fall,  Winter, 
Spring  (opens  March  13),  and  Sum- 
mer quarters.  The  Summer  Quarter 
consists  of  two  terms  of  six  weeks 
each,  with  courses  and  credits  for 
six  or  twelve  weeks.  First  term  be- 
gins June  17;  second  term  begins 
July  2  4. 

Tuition  is  ?25  per  quarter.  Schol- 
arships. Degrees  of  B.  S.,  M.  A., 
and  Ph.D.  Write  for  catalogue, 
which  gives  full  outlines  of  the 
courses. 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers, 

NASHVIULE,    TENN. 


Even  the  little  children  in  Ireland, 
according  to  Hugh  O'Donnell,  have 
the  true  Irish  sense  of  humor.  He 
was  standing  before  Nelson's  statue, 
he  said,  when  he  asked  a  youngster: 
"Was  Nelson  really  Irish?" 

"That  he  was,"  replied  the  child. 
"That's  why  he  is  what  he  was." 


JaBiiary,  1915.] 
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Guilford  Teachers   in  December 
Meeting. 

The  Primary  Division  of  the  Guil- 
ford County  Teachers'  Association 
held  its  December  meeting  in  Greens- 
boro. Miss  Land,  of  Pomona  school, 
made  a  talk  on  teaching  children 
obedience.  This  division  of  the  Guil- 
ford County  Teachers'  Association 
has  this  year  discussed  the  teaching 
of  children  kindness,  gentleness,  obe- 
dience, and  at  their  next  meeting 
they  will  discuss  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren gratitude. 

Miss  Faith  Chappell,  of  the  Union 
school,  discussed  a  chapter  of  "Geo- 
graphic Influences  in  American  His- 
tory," one  of  the  books  in  the  Read- 
ing Circle  course.  But  the  climax 
of  the  meeting  was  reached  in  a  lec- 
ture by  Miss  Etta  Spier,  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Normal  Traiainf?  School 
on  the  teaching  of  beginners  ti  read. 
Miss  Spier  is  one  of  the  best  primary 
teachers  in  the  South,  and  her  ex- 
perience in  the  teaching  of  children 
to  read  is  worth  much  and  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  were  very  much 
benefited  by  her  talk.  She  explain- 
ed the  use  of  the  different  primers, 
and  how  to  use  the  blackboard  in 
this  work.  She  also  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  children  to  read 
by  phrases  instead  of  just  by  words, 
as  by  so  doing  the  children  get  the 
sense  of  the  lesson  instead  of  just 
mechanically  saying  words  which  to 
them  have  no  meaning.  Superintend- 
ent Foust  mentioned  that  he  had 
seen  teachers  use  the  reading  book 
as  a  word  drill,  pointing  to  each  word 
In  the  lesson  as  the  child  reads  it. 
Of  course  teaching  the  children  to 
read  by  phrases  makes  the  reading 
much  more  interesting  to  the  child. 

The  Grammar  Grade  Division  met 
at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  H.  W.  Reynolds,  Center  School, 
president;  Miss  Eula  Todd,  Glendale 
School,  vice-president;  Miss  Cora 
Donnell,  Bessemer  High  School,  sec- 
retary; and  Miss  Huldah  Marshall, 
Pomona  School,  press  reporter.  The 
same  program  committee  was  retain- 
ed for  another  year:  E.  E.  Farlow, 
Springfield  School;  Miss  Huldah  Mar- 
shall, Pomona  School,  and  Miss  Cora 
Donnell  of  the  Bessemer  School.  It 
was  suggested  in  the  meeting  that 
the  teachers  who  are  making  a  suc- 
cess on  any  special  subject  should 
come  to  the  meetings  prepared  to 
give  the  other  teachers  the  benefit 
of  their  experience.  The  keeping  of 
one  class  busy  when  another  is  recit- 
ing was  presented  for  discussion  and 
will  be  taken  up  at  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Reynolds,  of  the  Cen- 
ter School,  gave  a  demonstration  on 
the  teaching  of  history.  He  is  now 
teaching  the  settlement  of  the  colo- 
nies and  gave  an  outline  that  he  uses 
which  is  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: Name  of  place,  settled  by  whom, 


nationality,  their  past  history,  the 
purpose  of  the  settlement,  date  of, 
early  experiences,  government,  de- 
nomination, buildings  and  order  of 
religious  service,  treatment  of  the 
natives  as  to  land,  game,  food,  and 
trade,  occupation  of  the  settlers,  spe- 
cial leaders,  romance,  wars — civil 
and  foreign.  He  uses  this  outline 
for  each  one  of  the  different  colonies, 
having  the  children  use  notebooks 
for  keeping  the  information  they  get 
on  each  subject.  This  teaches  the 
child  to  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time 
and  strengthens  his  mind  to  think 
of  things  in  an  itemized  form  and 
not  in  a  great  conglomerated  mass. 
In  studying  history  in  this  way  it 
brings  in  a  correlation  of  other 
studies  and  relieves  the  child  of  be- 
ing a  bookworm  for  just  one  little 
handbook.  Of  course  the  children 
have  the  privilege  of  getting  inform- 
ation from  any  other  history  than 
the  one  used  on  class  and  they  get 
information  from  various  historians. 
Mr.  Reynolds  also  gave  an  outline 
he  is  expecting  to  use  for  essay  writ- 
ing in  writing  biographies.  This 
outline  follows:  The  man's  parent- 
age, where  they  lived,  occupation, 
rank  in  society  and  oflice,  finance, 
plar'e  and  date  of  birth  of  the  person, 
early  life  and  school,  early  religious 
training,  young  manhood  and  edu- 
cation, entering  business  for  him- 
self, if  an  early  settler  of  America, 
why  he  came  to  America,  reasons  for, 
etc.,  if  he  planted  a  colony  his  plans 
for  it,  land  grant,  laws  for,  handlingi 
of  the  Indians,  requirements  of  the 
settlers,  location  of,  date  of,  number 
of  settlers,  name  of,  success  of,  In- 
fluence of  on  the  government,  his 
ideas  of  war  and  peace,  and  of  his 
life  and  its  influence,  place  of 
Ijurial. 


Needed:    Secretary  for  Community 
Work. 

"I  wish  to  suggest,"  said  Hon.  J. 
Y.  Joyner,  "the  advisability  and  val- 
ue of  providing  a  permanent  Com- 
munity Service  Secretary  with  his 
office  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  giving  his  entire 
time,  in  co-operation  with  that  de- 
partment, with  the  Social  Service 
Conference,  the  Farmers'  Union,  the 
.Tunior  Order  of  United  Mechanics, 
the  Women's  Clubs,  and  all  other  or- 
ganizations interested  In  various 
forms  of  civic  service,  to  the  stimu- 
lation and  direction  of  Community 
Service  work,  following  up  through- 
out the  entire  year,  and  making  ef- 
fective  Community   Service   work   so 


well  started  and  so  finely  stimulated 
each  year  during  Community  Service 
Week." 

At  this  time  there  is  an  office 
available  for  the  use  of  the  secre- 
tary should  one  be  found  advisable. 
This  is  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Crosby 
in  his  work  here  as  secretary  when 
the  movement  was  organizzed.  The 
printing  necessary  for  such  an  office, 
it  is  said,  could  be  done  through  the 
Department    of    Education. 

"We  have  a  special  bargain  offer 
for  all  who  are  preparing  for  a  teach- 
er's examination."  For  particulars 
write  The  Teacher's  Supply  Company, 
Grayson,  Ky. 


He  Was  the  Cause  of  It  All 

Ten  years  hence,  twenty  years 
hence,  when  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  United  States  are  exponents 
of  a  finer  citizenship  and  a  higher 
patriotism,  and  they  will  be  such, 
many  will  say 

The  Mace  Histories 

ga\f  me  my  conception  of  a  man's  dut>' 
t  o  liis  country,  not  merely  as  a  soldier, 
i>ui    ;is  Ein  everyday  living  force  in  build- 

iUK  up  tin-  country  and  the  Ideals  of 
i!i>-  iKition — ^I-'rofessor  Mace  has  done 
t:ri;ii    thintrs   for   this   generation,    and    in- 

cid-ncilly  for  the  United  States." 

Send  fur  llie  books,  get  their  principle, 
.se*-  \\'hat  they  have  to  say  about  the 
.•^iiird>',  liigh  minded  heroes  that  laid  a 
fi'undation  for  their  descendants  to  build 
upon.  Send  for  th«-m  or  descriptive  mat- 
f'r.       Sfiid    for 

Method  in  History 

Bu  Profcsso}^  Mace 

A  Great  Opportunity  for  Teachers 

It  will  gi\--'  ^-ou  a  new  under.-^tandlng 
of  what  history  means — show  you  the 
very  soul  of  the  subject.  It  will  unfold 
before  you  the  great  currents  of  national 
life,  enable  you  to  guide  and  inspire 
your  history  classes  as  you  have  never 
done    before.  Price,    $1.00. 

CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED 


Rand  McNally  &  Company 


Chicago 


New  York 


UP-TO-DATE  TEACHERS'  AGENCV 

During  the  past  five  years  in  olose 
touch  with  North  Carolina  teachers  and 
schools,  we  have  become  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  conditions  in  this  State  and  ItUS 
tlnds  us  better  prepared  than  ever  to  serve 
our    patrons    efHcIently. 

If    you    are    interested    in    a    reliable,     con- 
servative,   up-to-date    agency,    write    for    our 
New    Manual. 
Sheridan's  Teachers'  Agency,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


WANTED — GRADE,  VILLAGE   AND  RURAL   TEACHERS. 

to  he  supplied  with  our  new  catalogue  listing  book.'^  of  methods  and  aids  in  teaching, 
busy  work  cards,  inexpensive  supplementary  reailing,  entertainments  for  all  occasions. 
marches  and  drills,  stencils,  drawing  books  and  crayon,  reading  and  arithmetic  charts, 
maps,    globes,    dictionaries,    blackboard    crayon   and   erasers. 

With  few  exceptions  all  prices  are  for  goods  sent  by  parcel  post  or  express  without 
extra  charge.  This  neat  catalogue  has  been  specially  prepared  for  grade,  village  and 
rural   teachers.      Get  one   now.      Ask   for  No.   H    Y. 

CLANTOX  AM)   WEBB   COMrANV.   Atlanta.   Ga. 
The   School   Sui>ply  People. 
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School  Fairs  in  Alamance. 

In  the  November  issue  of  North 
Carolina  Education  I  saw  an  article, 
"Local  School  Fairs,"  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Wright,  which  prompts  me  to  give 
you  a  brief  account  of  the  fairs  held 
in  Alamance  this  year.  These  fairs 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  Country  Life  Clubs.  The 
Country  Life  Club  of  the  county  co- 
operated with  these  local  clubs 
and  arranged  the  program  and  se- 
cured the  speakers.  The  county  club 
also  had  the  printing  done,  and  by 
making  the  books  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible,  and  having  them  printed  at 
the  same  place,  saved  about  one- 
third,  which  means  much  to  a  coun- 
try school.  I  enclose  copies  of  the 
booklets. 

These  fairs  were  well  attended 
and.  I  think,  were  of  social  and  ed- 
ucational benefit  to  the  communi- 
ties. And  incidentally  each  school 
realized  some  money  from  the  sale 
of   donated   exhibits. 

We  had  prominent  speakers  for 
each  place.     They  were  as  follows: 

At  Spring  Community  Fair:  Prof. 
Z.  V.  Judd,  Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  Mr. 
W.   H.   Eaton. 

Hawflelds  Community  Fair:  Mr. 
T.  E.  Browne,  Mr.  C.  R.  Hudson,  Mr. 
Avery,  Mrs.  Janes  S.  JlcKimmon. 

Friendship  Community  Fair:  Dr. 
D.  H.  Hill,  Mr.  Combs,  Miss  Hughins. 

The  men  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Miss  Hudg- 
ings  and  Mrs.  McKimmon  acted 
(with  others,  of  course)  as  judges, 
and  made  very  instructive  talks  as 
they   compared   the   exhibits. 

The  Country  Life  Club  is  also 
stirring  up  improvement  work  over 
the  county.  Last  year  we  offered 
one  hundred  dollars  in  cash  prizes 
for  the  most  material  improvement. 
Something  more  than  four  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  improvement  was 
done.  This  year  we  are  offering 
$1.50.  M.  C.  T. 


Superintendent  J.  N.  Hauss  and 
others  at  Thomasville.  are  at  work  to 
establish  a  public  library. 


Supplementary  Readings 

We  carry  a  large  assortment.  Send 
for  printed  list  if  you  wish  to  make 
selection. 

We  supply  your  wants  in  books  of 
all  kinds.     Write  us. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  M.  C. 


East    Carolina   Teachers 
Training;  School 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  pubUc  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Win- 
ter Term  begins  January  5,  1915. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President, 

GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


A  Short  History  of  the  American  People 

BY  EDNA  TURPIN 

Dr.    S.   C.    Mitchell,    President   Del  ware  College,  writes: 

"Miss  Turpin's  Short  History  of  the  American  People  has  impressed  me  as  a  work  of  exceptional  value. 
The  narrative  is  clear,  impartial,  spirited,    and    altogether    readable. 

"The  marks  of  the  book  that  impress  me  are  the  happy  way  in  which  it  unfolds  naturally  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  history  of  our  country;  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  industrial,  social,  and  educa- 
tional interests;  the  clear  and  yet  nervous  style;  and  the  sense  of  fairness  pervading  the  whole  work;  and, 
lastly,    the   modern   spirit   that   it   breathes. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  the  hook  will  find  wide  use  in  the  schools."  '  ■ 

Write  for  Sample  Pages.  Cloth,  493    pages;     price,     75    cents,    postpaid. 

B.  F.  aOHMSONT  PUBLISHING  COIVIRAMY 

A.tlanta  Richmond  Dallas 
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state    Literary   and   Historical   Asso- 
ciation. 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  held  its  an- 
nual session  in  Raleigh  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  December  1  and  2.  Fea- 
tures of  the  meeting  were  the  ad- 
dress of  the  President,  Dr.  Archibald 
Henderson,  the  address  of  Hon  Rom- 
ulo  S.  Naon,  Ambassador  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  the  address  on,  O. 
Henry  by  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith, 
and  the  unveiling  in  the  new  State 
administration  building  of  the  O. 
Henry  Memorial  Tablet,  presented  by 
Dr.  Henderson,  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  accepted  by  Gov- 
ernor Craig.  The  tablet  was  unveiled 
by  Miss  Margaret  Porter,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  the  late  author.  Mrs. 
Porter,  who  has  won  fame  as  a  writ- 
er herself,  was  also  present.  A  large 
delegation  from  Greensboro,  his  na- 
tive city,  came  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory. 

Dr.  J.  G.  DeR.  Hamilton,  professor 
of  history  in  the  University  of 
Xorth  Carolina,  was  awarded  the 
Patterson  Memorial  cup  by  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  As- 
sociation for  "best  literary  work  in 
the  State  during  the  past  year  in  the 
publication  of  his  book,  "Recon- 
struction   in    North    Carolina." 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 


chosen  as  follows:  President,  Dr. 
Clarence  H.  Poe;  First  Vice-Presi- 
den.  Miss  Minnie  W.  Leatherman; 
Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  G. 
deRoulhac  Hamilton;  Third  Vice- 
President,  Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor. 


KELLOGG'S  I.MPROVED  CLASS  REGISTEB 

with 
Burleson's    Labor-SavljiB    Gradins    Tables. 

(Copyrighted.) 

The  simplest  and  most  complete  Class  Register  pub- 
lished. Saves  time,  promotes  system,  uniformity  and 
accuracy  in  the  ki  eping  of  class  records.  Price.  35c. 
Thomas'  Spelling  Blanks.  Report  Cards.  Magazines  at 
wholesale 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


roliimhla.    S,    C. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 


The  New  Bulletin  Issued  by  the   State  Depeirt- 

ment  of  Education  Contains  Definite 

Directions  for  the  First  Month 

w  I  r  H 

[o^vell  Primer. 

IN  AUDITION  IT  MAKES  PROVISION  FOR 

Teaching  Writing 
Language  Exercises 
Seat  Work. 


The  bulletin  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  teachers  in  North 
Carolina.     Apply  to  your  County  Superintendent. 


IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Asheville,  High  Schoool 
Aslieville,  School  for  Boys 
Charlotte 

Cullowhee,  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  School 


Elizabeth  City 

Greensboro,     State     Normal 

and  Industrial  College 
Maxton 


Raleigh,  Meredith  Academy 

Rocky   Mount 

Waynesville 

Wilson 


are  among  the  many  scho  ols  that  are  now  using 

D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Beginners 

This  remarkable  text  is  now  used  (less  than  four  years  after  publication)  in  more  than 
2500  of  the  leading  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  in  the  United  States,  including  40 
of  the  100  largest  cities. 

If  j'ou  are  not  satisfied  with  the  beginning  Latin  text  that  you  are  now  using,  send  for 
complete  descriptive  booklet  of  D'OOGE'S  LATIN  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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1915 — Rural  Libraries — 1915. 

We  now  have  in  stock  the  new  Rural  Libraries  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  mail  lists  and  printed  order  sheets. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  Book  Cases  to  be  shipped  with 
Libraries.  These  Book  Cases  are  made  in  Raleigh  out  of 
best  quality  North  Carolina  oak,  and  have  capacity  double  the 
requirements  for  the  regular  thirty-dollar  Library. 


Send  us  your  orders.    Prompt  Shipments. 


Thompson  Publishing  Company, 

RALEIGH,  IV.  C.  .         . 


The  Southern  School  Supply  Company, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

We  have  in  stock  at  Raleigh  and  at  Norfolk:  School  Desks, 
Teachers'  Desks,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers,  and  Gen- 
eral School  Supplies.  Write  for  special  circular  matter  and 
prices  on  anything  you  may  need. 

Our  Croatan  Sanitary  Floor  Oil  is  the  best  ever 
offered,  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 


The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  IV.  C. 

Write  Us  At  Once : 

1.  If  you  need  teachers.  ■ 

2.  If  you  want  a  better  position  for  next  year. 

We  operate  throughout  the  Southwest,  and  have  located  teachers  in  every  Southern 
State. 

Closer  personal  attention  will  be  given  this  work  during  1915  than  ever  before.  Let 
us  hear  from  you  early  in  the  year  to  secure  best  results. 


'r/i 


'*«?. 
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A.  cJournal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress, 
and  Civic  Betterment 
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PpIcc  :    $1  a  Year. 


Schools  liiith  a  Perfect  Score 

A  PITTSBURG   IDEAL. 

Till'  Schools  of  the  People  should  give  to  the  ehildreu: 

Ample  provisions  for  exercise  and  joyous  play. 

Buildings,  simple,  but  stately;  thoughtfully  planned,  skillfully  built,  generously  equip- 
ped 

A  course  of  study  offering  training  for  service  and  appreciation ;  presenting  in  the  or- 
der cf  their  importance  those  things  which  contribute  to  a  strong  healthy  body,  an  alert 
sure  mind,  a  fine  steadfast  spirit. 

Those  things  in  art  or  craft  which  develop  to  the  full  the  latent  ability  of  each  one  to 
serve  his  fellows  with  dexterous  hand,  a  lofty  mind,  and  a  glad  heart,  rich  in  response  to 
the  beautiful  and  noble  in  life. 

Teachers  who  love  children  with  a  parent's  love  and  books  with  a  scholar's  fondness; 
who  find  beauty  and  joy  in  service;  are  large  of  visions,  learners  always. 

A  training  which  leads  from  learning  and  doing  on  to  wisdom,  to  high  ideals,  to  ser- 
vice as  a  sacred  trust,  to  worthly  citizenship  to  character. 

And,  having  given  these  things  to  the  children,  the  Schools  of  the  People  should  also 
give  to  all  citizens  an  exalted,  neighborly  life  more  abundant,  making  the  Big  Red  School 
House  a  radiating  center,  for  the  final  good  of  all  Americans,  and  then  for  the  World. 


D 
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IViapjs,  Globes,  CliaFts 

The  Boards  of  Education  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  have  been  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  buying  cheap  maps.  They  use 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston's  series.  They 
are  Accurate — Authentic  in  every  way. 

SET  OF  MAPS  IN  SPRING  $ 
ROLLER  CASE v 


.00 


12-in.  Plain  Globe 

12-in.  Stationary  Meridian  Globe 

12-in.  Movable  Meridian  Globe 

Catalogue  on  Request. 


$4.00 
$6.25 

$7.00 
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VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


2000-2012  WEST  MARSHALL  ST., 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


School  Desks  Made  in  the  South 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Opera  Chairs, 
Blackboards, 

Window  Shades, 
Teacher's  Desks, 
Teacher's  Chairs, 
Disinfectant, 
Sweeping  Fibre, 
Slated  Cloth, 
Book  Cases, 
Liquid  Slating, 
Maps,  Globes,  Crayon, 
Erasers,  Floor  Oil,  Ink. 


The  Southern  Desk  Co. 


Box  TT6, 


HicRopy,  IV.  C 
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TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY  FROM  THE  NEWSPAPERS 


Jjy  Cassins  S.  Lyman     in  l'()i)Tilar  Education 


In  this  worlv  we  constantl.y  nse  daily  and  weekly 
newspajjers,  and  the  magazines.  These  are  brouglit 
in  b.y  pupils,  teachers  and  the  superintendent  and  the 
points  especially  related  to  geography  are  discussed 
in  the  class.  We  find  many  of  these  articles  very  in- 
teresting and  profitable  reading;  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, have  literary  value,  as  a  number  of  the  corre- 
spondent in  foreign  countries  are  men  of  great  lit- 
erary ability,  and  this  is  also  true  of  some  of  the 
editorial  writers. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  teachers  in  other 
places  to  know  the  selections  which  we  take  into 
the  class,  and  how  we  handle  the  same.  Below  are 
some  extracts  taken  from  the  various  newspapers, 
with  directions  how  to  use  them. 

The  foUoAving  item  was  taken  from  the  Boston 
Globe : 

Why  Berlin's  Capture  Means  Less  than  That  of 
Paris. 

"The  two  theatres  of  war  in  the  present  con- 
flict have  resolved  themselves  into  apparent  ob- 
jectives. In  the  west,  the  German  armies  aim  to 
take  Paris.  In  the  east,  Russia's  forces  are  planning 
to  capture  Berlin.  (_)tfhand  it  would  appear  that 
these  results,  if  accomplished,  would  neutralize  eacii 
other. 

In  reality  the  fall  of  Berlin,  though  a  great  blow 
to  the  German  cause,  would  be  far  less  significant 
than  the  fall  of  Paris.  For  although  each  is  the  na- 
tion's capital,  the  relative  importance  of  each  differs 
markedl.y. 

Paris  is  the  "Heart  of  France.''  In  it  are  the 
nerve  centers  of  every  form  of  French  activity — ad- 
ministrative, economic,  social,  artistic.  France,  un- 
like the  Gaul  of  old,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts 
— one,  Paris ;  the  other,  all  rest  of  France.  A  slight 
iiulicatiou  thereof  may  be  gained  from  the  tre- 
mendous loroportion  of  tourists  who,  in  visiting 
France,  have  seen  Paris  and  Paris  alone. 

Berlin,  though  the  most  important  of  German's 
cities,  is  only  one  of  a  number  which  divide  the  in- 
dustrial and  cultural  activities  of  the  empire  be- 
tween them.  Berlin  is  less  important  commercially 
than  Haudjurg  with  its  million  inhabitants,  Europe's 
greatest  seaport.  Artistically,  Berlin  does  not  ex- 
ceed Munich.  Leipzig  ranks  equally  as  a  literary 
community. 

Frankfurt-on-the-]\Iain  is  the  financial  center. 
Commerce  and  industry  are  equitably  ditributed  be- 
tween all  these  municipalities,  and  Breslau  in  Silesia, 
Dresden,  Saxony's  capital,  Fraidvfurt-on-the-Oder 
and  a  host  of  other  cities.  Berlin's  lack  of  defense, 
eomijared  with  the  almost  impregnable  fortitications 
of  Paris,  give  a  further  clue  to  the  military  value 
set  upon  the  respective  capitals." 

This  article  alone  is  worth  many  pages  of  geo- 
graphy.    It  is  concise  and  right  to  the  point,  stating 


imi)or1<int  facts  about  each  city  named  which  all 
should  know,  and  emphasizing  why  Paris  is  so  im- 
portant a  center  for  France.  All  these  cities  were 
carefully  located  and  interesting  things  told  about 
each.  Pictures  were  brought  to  the  class  and  studied. 

The  following  extracts,  from  an  excellent  edi- 
torial in  the  Boston  Globe,  gives  a  better  account  of 
Galicia  than  can  be  found  in  either  geographies  or 
encyclopedias.  In  fact,  the  whole  editorial  is  worth 
reading  in  school. 

Russia's  New  Annex. 

"When  the  news  came  the  other  day  that  Russia 
had  annexed  Galicia,  most  peojile  found  themselves 
wondering  where  and  what  Galicia  is. 

Russia's  new  annex  is  Galicia,  pronounced 
"Galisha."  and  uji  to  a  week  or  so  ago  has  been 
the  largest  of  the  Austrian  "crown  laiuls, "  at  least 
since  177'2,  when  Poland  was  first  carved  up.  It  is 
a  country  with  more  than  7,000,000  people,  and  with 
only  two  towns  whose  names  can  be  pronounced  by 
the  a\'ei'age  American  or  Englisluriaii. 

Galicia  seems  to  have  had  a  heavy  export  duty 
on  vowels  and  an  over-production  of  constants.  She 
abounds  in  place  like  Verecske.  Korosnu-zo,  Szczaw- 
niea,  Szklo,  Drzesowice,  aiul  Przcmysl.     .   .   . 

Galicia  is  not  accounted  a  pleasant  country  by 
Western  Europeans,  and  from  almost  any  viewpoint 
except  military  necessity  is  not  a  particularly  rich 
prize.  Iler  climate  is  cold;  her  winters  are  long; 
agrcidture  is  backward,  and  her  numufactures  are 
few. 

She  has  alkaline,  sulpluir  and  iodine  springs  which 
are  famous,  antl  has  mined  considerable  sulphur.  Her 
principal  mineral  products,  however,  are  salt,  coal, 
and  petroleum;  she  has  some  of  the  richest  petroleum 
fields  in  Europe— and  it  is  probably  for  the  sake 
of  these  more  than  anything  else  that  Russia  finds 
it  worth  while  to  seize  the  kingdom  from  Austria. 
She  still  produces  about  forty  per  cent  of  Austria's 
total  zinc  output,  but  the  sulphur  mines  were  aband- 
oned in  188-1. 

She  has  one  of  the  largest  sugar  factories,  and  one 
of  the  largest  tobacco  factories,  in  Austria.  ]>ut  her 
manufactories  are  distilleries  which  produce  fortv 
per  cent  of  all  the  spirits  produced  in  Austria. 
Cloth  manufacture  is  concentrated  at  Biala,  though 
weaving  wollens  and  linen  still  remains  a  household 
industrj'  all  over  the  country. 

Business  is  mostly  in  the  bauds  of  the  Jews,  of 
whom  there  are  770,000  in  the  eountr.y.  The  Poles 
form  forty-tive  per  cent  of  the  population,  however. 
They  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  Ruthen- 
ians— forty-two  per  cent  of  the  total— are  mostly 
Greek  Catholics.  Aiul  the  two  biggest,  and  easies^t 
pronounced,  cities  are  Lemberg,  with  a  population 
of  160,000,  and  Cracow,  with  over  Dl.OOO." 

The  pupils  located  Galicia  on  the  map.  Then  thev 
compared  it  in  size  with  Massacliusettes  and  found 
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that  iu  area  it  is  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  our 
own  State  and  in  population  a  little  more  than  twice 
as  large.  Then  they  found  that  Lemburg,  the  chief 
city,  has  a  population  about  the  size  of  Worehester, 
and  CracoAv,  the  other  large  city,  is  about  the  size 
of  Springfield. 

A  few  days  after  we  found  a  similar  item  about 
Roumania  in  the  Boston  Herald  and  we  studied  this 
in  much  the  same  way  as  we  did  the  Galicia  item. 
Later,  in  the  same  paper,  we  found  a  very  valuable 
article  on  "A  War  of  Rivers." 

A  War  of  Rivers. 

"Xo  great  eontiict  in  the  world's  history  has  been 
more  closely  associated  with  rivers  than  the  present 
European  struggle.  Every  campaign,  every  battle, 
has  been  in  some  way  connected  with  Europe's 
great  streams  that  flow  to  the  sea. 

For  the  tirst  three  weeks  the  fighting  in  western 
Europe  was  along  the  Meuse.  The  two  great  fort- 
resses— Liege  and  Namur — which  barred  Germany's 
progress  into  Belgium,  were  on  that  river.  The  path 
of  invasion  of  France  lay  along  it. 

The  biggest  battle  of  the  war  so  far — the  greatest 
in  history  point  of  numbers  engaged — will  be  called 
"The  Battle  of  the  Marne,"'  because  the  battle  lines 
extended  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles  along 
the  course  of  the  river. 

Another  great  battle  is  beginning.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  will  be  called  "The  Battle  of  the  Aisne,'" 
because,  similarlj',  the  troops  are  drawn  up  along 
the  course  of  that  stream. 

The  Rhine  is,  of  course,  the  most  conspicuous 
river  in  the  western  theatre  of  the  war.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  German  defence 

And  if  the  invasion  of  Germany  takes  place  before 
the  river  Rhine  is  reached,  the  valley  of  one  of  its 
tributaries,  the  Moselle,  is  likely  to  see  as  furious 
fighting  as  the  Meuse  or  the  Marne. 


In  the  eastern  theatre  of  war  rivers  also  stand 
out.  The  Vistula  is  the  first  great  objective  of 
Russian  advance  in  East  Prussia  and  conversely  the 
first  line  of  Germany's  defense. 

.  .  .  Should  the  Russians  suceed  in  crossing  the 
Vistula  the  next  great  battle  would  be  fought  at 
the  river  Oder. 

In  the  Austro-Russian  sceue  of  conflict  the  river 
San  is  conspicuous.  In  the  Austro-Servian  region 
it  is  the  Danube  and  Drina. 

More  than  any  preceding  conflict  it  is  a  war  of 
rivers — rivers  of  blood.'' 

As  we  read  this  article  the  pupils  located  each 
river.  When  the  rivers  in  one  section  were  all  care- 
fully located  we  talked  about  the  general  direction 
that  the  armies  pursued  along  these  river  valleys; 
first,  the  route  of  the  German  army  past  Liege  and 
along  the  river  Meuse,  second,  another  amy  along  the 
Moselle,  and  then  the  location  of  the  armies  along 
the  river  Somme,  Marne,  and  Aisne  while  invading 
France.  Then  the  question  came  as  to  why  the 
German  armies  followed  the  river  valleys.  Before 
answering  this  question  the  children  were  asked  to 
think  of  the  rivers  of  our  own  State  and  what  our 
maps  showed  about  these  rivers  and  what  the  pu- 
pils themselves  knew  about  them.  Soon  the  answers 
came.  Some  of  the  best  answers  Avere  as  follows: 
"There  are  rich  farms  in  the  river  valleys  so  that 
the  armies  could  get  many  food  supplies  for  them- 
selves and  their  horses."  "It  is  much  easier  travel- 
ing along  the  river  valleys  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  county  as  the  land  is  more  level."  "The 
main  highways  generally  follow  river  valleys." 
"Many  of  the  railroads  also  follow  the  river  val- 
leys. "  "  All  this  makes  it  much  easier  not  only 
for  the  armies  to  move  along  the  river  courses,  but 
also  enables  them  to  bring  up  their  supplies  both 
of  food  and  ammunition." 


BISMARCK  AS  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

William  Thomas  Laprade,   Trinity   College. 


In  January.  1871,  gg  -^ve  have  seen,  Bismarck 
witnessed  the  fruition  of  his  schemes,  when  the  king 
whom  he  had  found  less  than  ten  years  before  on 
the  point  of  abdicating  was  proclaimed  German 
Emperor  at  A^ersailles,  the  old  capital  of  the  time- 
honored  rival  of  his  country.  But  the  work  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor  was  not  yet  done.  True  he  had 
humiliated  both  Austria  and  France  and  had 
achieved  for  Prussia  and  for  the  empire  in  which 
she  was  the  dominant  power  a  prestige  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  which  was  equalled  by  no  other 
nation.  Nevertheless,  none  realized  better  than  he 
the  immensity  of  the  tasks  which  awaited  him, 
namely,  the  reorganization  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
various  phases  of  German  national  life  and  the 
correlation  of  the  activities  of  the  numerous  German 
States,  so  long  accustomed  to  act  independently  of 
any  central  supervision. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  organization  of  an  imperial  bureau  of  rail- 
roads (1873),  of  an  imperial  bank  (1875),  and  the 
establishment  of  an  imperial  system  of  coinage 
(1873).  Pour  other  aspects  of  Bismarck's  policy 
merit  attention,  however,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  reign  of  the  present  Kaiser  and  the  events  that 


preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  the  first 
place,  we  shall  consider  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Chancellor  subsequent  to  the  Franco-German  War. 
Then,  in  turn,  we  shall  give  attention  to  his  re- 
ligious, economic,  and  social  policies. 

Forming-  the  Triple  Alliance. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  with  France  Germany 
retained  two  provinces,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which 
had  been  held  by  the  former  poAver  since  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  Bismarck  was  firmly  resolved  to  keep 
these  spoils  of  war  and,  therefore,  sought  by  di- 
plomacy to  render  hopeless  anj'  attempt  France 
might  make  to  regain  them.  At  first  he  under- 
took to  form  an  alliance  (the  Dreikaiserbund)  con- 
sisting o  fhis  master  and  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary/  But  the  rivalry  between 
Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Balkan  Penisula  in  the 
years,  1876-1878,  put  an  end  to  that  scheme.  Russia 
had  defeated  Turkey  and  had  imposed  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano  on  her  conquered  enemy.  But  the 
other  European  nations,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bismarck  and  for  the  advantage  of  Austria,  in- 
sisted that  the  treaty  should  be  revised  by  a  con- 
gress, which  met  at  Berlin  in  1878.  As  a  result  of 
the  work  of  this  congress  Russia  was  deprived  of 
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a  large  part  of  the  fruits  of  her  vietory  wiiile 
Austria,  a  power  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
war,  was  authorized  to  "occupy"  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, districts  that  adjoin  Serbia  aud  that  are 
largely  peopled  by  Slavs.  In  order  to  cement  the 
action  thus  taken,  Bismarck  in  the  following  year 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  German  Empire.  Five  years  later 
Italy,  desirous  of  obtaining  colonies  in  northern 
Africa  and  irritated  because  France  had  seized 
Tunis  the  year  before,  became  a  third  party  to  the 
Austro-Gernmn  agreement  and  thus  constituted  it 
the  Triple  Alliance.  This  group  of  powers  until  re- 
cently dominated  European  diplomacy.  France  was 
thus  isolated,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
her  n,eed  of  an  ally  and  Russia's  need  of  iinancial 
assistance  should  bring  these  two  countries  together 
to  oppose  their   common   enemies. 

Laws  Ag-ainst  Catholics. 

The  domestic  policies  of  Bismarck  did  not  all  meet 
with  the  signal  success  that  attended  his  etTorts  in 
the  realm  of  foreign  atfairs.  Since  the  time  of 
Luthur  the  German  States  had  been  jiart  Protestant 
and  part  adherents  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  Catho- 
lics, since  the  establishment  of  the  Prussian  con- 
stitution of  1850,  had  been  active  in  carrying  on 
their  propaganda.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  in  1870  seemed  to  embitter  his 
followers  everywhere  in  Europe,  while  the  Vatican 
Council  in  that  year  reasserted  in  an  extreme  form 
of  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  in  matters  of 
"faith  and  morals."  Bismarck  did  not  believe  that 
a  strong  government,  such  as  he  aspired  to  perpetu- 
ate in  Germany,  could  to'^r^tf^  within  the  State  an 
organization  which  m''d'^  Ihcse  far-reaching  demands 
on  its  adherents.  In  fact  mnrv  Catholics  declined 
to  support  this  doc"in.  P.i5"i"'''^k-.  therefore,  insti- 
gated laws  which  liad  ^'c-  theii-  nurnose  the  sup- 
pression of  various  CathoMe  ot-Ii'tn  fnd  activities 
and  the  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  the  State. 

These  laws  against  the  Catholics  failed  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose.  Instead,  they  served  to 
unite  the  members  of  that  church  in  a  comnact  poli- 
tical organization  which  still  survives  and  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  parties  in 
the  empire.  Other  (piestions  were  now  pressing  for 
attention,  and  when  a  new  Pope  was  elected  in 
1878  Bismarck  adopted  a  more  conciliatory  atti- 
tude. Gradually  the  laws  passed  against  the  Catho- 
lics were  suspended  or  repealed,  until  only  those 
concerning  civil  marriage,  the  registration  of  births 
aud  deaths,  and  the  State  inspection  of  schools  re- 
mained. In  return  for  this  policy  the  Catholic  or 
Center  party  supported  other  measures  in  which  the 
Chancellor  was  now  more  interested. 

Bismarck's  Industrial  Policy. 

For  one  thing,  Bismarck  wanted  to  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  so  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment would  not  have  to  ajjpeal  to  the  States  for 
contributions.  Furthermore,  he  had  become  con- 
vinced by  observing  the  policies  of  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  that  the  prosperity 
of  those  countries  was  in  part  due  to  their  pro- 
tective tariffs  on  manufactured  goods.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  Germany  should  adopt  that  policy. 
But  in  order  to  accomplish  that  change  he  was 
obliged  to  forego  the  support  of  the  National  Party, 


which  stood  foi'  free  trade.  He  turned  to  a  condii- 
nation  of  the  Catholics  aud  the  substantial  agri- 
culturalists. The  grain  o€  the' latter  was  to  be  pro- 
tected along  with  the  jiroduce  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  empire  thus  frankly  endiarked  on  the  policy  of 
encouraging  its  manufacturers  and  its  farmers  even 
at  the  cost  of  making  food  more  expensive  for  la- 
borers. This  condjination  of  jiarties,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  interval  when  Prince  von  Bulow 
was  Chancellor,  has  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  suj)- 
j)ort  which  the  govei'nmeut  has  had  iu  llic  Keieh- 
stag  ever  since.  Under  this  regime,  with  the  aid 
of  the  magnificent  system  of  technical  education 
which  has  been  developed  aud  the  habits  of  etti- 
ciency  and  thoroughness  which  have  been  inculcated 
among  tiie  industrial  classes,  the  empire  has  rapidly 
outstrijjped  its  rivals,  and  before  the  outbreak  of 
tlu^  war  Germany  had  become  their  most  uncomfort- 
able competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  rai>id  growth  of  industrialism  in  (jiernuuiy. 
however,  bought  in  its  wake  another  ([uestion  which 
gave  Bismarck  great  concern.  Manufacturing  cities 
began  to  make  their  appearance  with  the  social 
chisses  and  the  social  problems  familiar  iu  all  in- 
dustrial countries.  Laborers,  brought  together  in 
large  uuudjers.  soon  became  conscious  of  comuum 
grievances  and  sought  means  of  effecting  remedies. 
Disciples  of  socialist  theorists  like  Lassalle  ami 
Karl  j\Iarx  found  fertile  ground  in  which  to  spread 
their  doctrines.  But  the  Social  Democratic  party, 
as  it  ultimately  took  sluipe,  was  tlie  product  of  ex- 
isting social  conditions  rather  than  the  outconu-  of 
the  work  of  the  exponents  of  theoretical  socialism. 

This  Democratic  party,  or  one  similar  to  it,  is 
found  in  all  nuinufacturing  countries  and  is  an  out- 
growth of  that  sjieeies  of  indiistrial  organization 
which  tirst  made  its  appearance  in  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth.  Before  we  can  appreciate  the 
l)art  that  this  party  played  in  sha|iing  the  policy 
of  Bismarck  and  the  part  which  it  may  iu  the  fu- 
ture play  in  German  politics  it  will  lie  necessary  to 
trace  its  rise  iu  England  and  its  spread  in  Conti- 
nental countries. 


QUEER  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH. 

Ilundrccls  of  death  eertiticates  are  handled  an- 
nually by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health  in 
making  its  classification  of  disease,  ilany  as  filled 
out  by  the  local  physicians  and  mailed  to  the  l^oard, 
contain  uiuisual  comment  as  to  the  cause  of  tieath. 
Some  of  these  found  iu  the  reports  of  L-  W.  Hutch- 
croft,  chief  statistician,  follow: 

A  mother  "died  in  infancy." 

"Went  to  bed  feeling  well,  but  woke  up  dead." 

"Died  suddenlj^  at  the  age  of  103.  To  this 
time  he  bid  fair  to  reach  a  ripe  old  age." 

"Do  not  know  cause  of  death,  luit  patient  fully 
recovered  from  last  illness. ' ' 

"Deceased  had  never  been  fatally  sick." 

' '  Died  suddenl.y  ;  nothing  sei-ious. ' ' 

"Pulmonary  hemorrhage — sudden  death."  (Dura- 
tion four  years.) 

"Kick  by  horse  shod  on  left  kidney." 

"Deceased  died  from  blood  poison,  caused  by  a 
broken  aukle,  which  is  remarkable,  as  the  auto- 
mobile struck  him  between  the  lamp  and  the  radia- 
tor." 
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HOW  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  DAY  WAS  OBSERVED  AT  OLNEY 


By  Hannah  Starr,  Prin  cipal  of  Olney  Graded  School 


In  spite  of  the  overhanging  clouds  and  threat- 
ening rain,  the  day  set  apart  b.y  Governor  Craig  as 
' '  School  and  Neighborhood  Improvement  T>a.y, ' '  was 
fittingl.y  observed  at  Olney  School  at  George,  in 
Northampton  County.  Twenty-five  men,  some  of 
them  skilled  nu^ehanies.  presented  themselves  to 
render  service  to  the  school. 

The  Work  Planned  Ahead. 

Plans  for  the  work  of  this  day  had  been  care- 
fully laid  about  ten  days  previously,  when  the 
school  committee  and  teachers  conferred  together 
and  looked  over  the  needs  of  the  school.  Nine 
committees  were  appointed,  each  with  a  very  com- 
petent chairman.  The  nine  pieces  of  work  to  be 
done  were  as  follows:  (1)  Repair  the  front  porch: 
(2)sa  up  a  supply  of  wood,  using  gasoline  en- 
gine; (3)  put  the  pump  in  good  working  order  and 
suroundings  in  sanitary  condition ;  (4)  put  shelves 
in  hat-rooms;  (5)  put  in  needed  window  glass;  (6) 
repair  the  wood-house  and  window  blinds;  (7)  see 
that  stoves  were  in  good  worlving  order;  (8)  clean 
off  tennis  court  and  driveway;  (9)  prepare  program 
for  that  night.  A  thoroughly  live  and  capable  chair- 
man- in-chief  was  appointed  who  rendered  solendid 
service,  overseeing  the  entire  wni'k  and  filling  in 
where  he  was  needed. 

A  complete  list  of  the  committees  and  their  re- 
spective chairmen  was  sent  to  each  man  and  grown 
boy  in  the  neighboirhood.  each  one  of  whom  found 
his  name  on  one  of  the  committees.  A  copy  was  also 
put  in  the  postoffice  where  the  men  frequently  con- 
gregated and  talked  of  things  in  general  and,  we 
believe,  of  this  one  in  particular. 

The  Junior  Helpers  Had  a  Place  Also. 

The  Junior  P>etterment  Association,  connected 
with  the  scliool  had  also  appointed  committees, 
eighteen  in  number,  to  do  various  bits  of  work, 
insde  the  building  and  o,ut :  such  as  getting  trees  for 
planting,  cleaning  the  windows,  oiling  door  hinges 
so  they  would  not  squeak  and  blacking  stoves. 
Both  lists  of  committees  were  posted  in  the  hall  at 
school  that  day,  and  it  was  a  cheery  sight  to  see 
the  beaming  faces  of  the  junior  members,  as  they 
finished  each  piece  of  work,  go  and  check  it  off  on 
the  posted  list. 

What  the  Grown-Ups  Did  With  Their  Nine  Tasks. 

1 — The  couuiiittee  to  repair  the  jjorch  fountl  a 
large  task  before  it.  Some  of  the  supporting  beams 
had  decayed  and  there  was  considerable  tearing 
down  to  do  before  any  building  could  begin.  All 
parts,  lioM'ever,  were  done  with  equal  earnestness. 
Prom  the  natui'e  of  the  work  it  couldn't  be  finished 
that  day.  but  numbers  of  interested  men  volun- 
teered to  go  and  work  another  day  on  it. 

2 — The  wood-sawing  committee  did  valiant  ser- 
vice. The  gasoline  engine  was  loaned  by  Brown  and 
Jessup,  so  that  the  school  had  no  expense  except 
for  the  gasoline.  It  was  estimated  they  sewed  seven 
or  eight  cords.  About  ten  days  before,  notices  had 
been  sent  to  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  school 
requesting  that  they  haul  to  the  school  each  a  load, 
or  two  of  wood  fi'om  the  mill  of  Walter  J.  Brown, 
who  generously  gave  the  school  all  the  wood  it  want- 


ed for  the  balding.  A  fine  response  was  given  to  this 
call. 

:i — The  committee  to  look  after  the  needs  about 
the  pump  were  not  all  able  to  be  present,  but  those 
who  came  put  the  pump  in  working  order.  The 
chairman,  who  was  unavoidably  absent,  promised  to 
come  later  and  renew  the  boxing  about  the  pump. 

4.  — The  committee  to  put  shelves  in  the  hat-rooms 
had  a  strenuous  job,  but  the  little  that  couldn't  be 
done  that  day  was  completed  next  morning  by  two  of 
the  faithfid  members.  The  hat-rooms  had  been 
plastered  by  the  Woman's  Betterment  Association 
some  months  before,  and  the  students  were  feeling 
very  keenly  the  need  of  shelves.  A  very  neat  piece 
of  work  was  done,  with  almost  no  outlaj'  of  money, 
as  most  of  the  material  was  given  by  friends  of 
the  school. 

5 — Perhajis  no  committee  worked  more  assiduous- 
ly than  the  glazing  committee.  There  had  care- 
lessly been  allowed  to  accumulate  (piite  a  number 
of  vacant  places  in  windows  of  Tooms  not  occu- 
pied every  day.  The  attic  window  was  favored  to 
luive  a  new  pane,  "22x32",  replace  the  broken  one. 
The  renewing  of  this  particular  pane  had  been  under 
discussion  "many  a  time  and  oft,"  but  it  seemed 
that  nothing  but  Community  Service  Week  could 
accomplish  the  task. 

6 — The  committee  to  repair  the  wood-house  com- 
pleted this  work  and  assisted  in  other  places  where 
they  were  needed. 

7 — The  men  who  were  to  see  that  the  stoves  were 
in  good  order  fastened  loose  fixtures  and  reported 
one  stove  unsafe.  Before  night  a  ucav  Wilson  heater 
with  pipe  was  installed  in  its  jjlace. 

8 — So  few  of  the  committee  to  clean  oft'  the  drive- 
way and  tennis  court  were  present  that  their  work 
was  postponed,  those  present  assisting  in  other 
places. 

9 — The  committee  api)ointed  to  prepare  a  ])ro- 
gram  for  the  night,  finding  their  time  too  short,  had 
it  J'endered  a  week  later.  Before  it  was  given  a 
neighborhood  literary  society  was  organized,  which 
bids  fair  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Girls  Take  Rural  Census  for  Neighborhood  Improve- 
ment. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  another  very  in- 
teresting feature,  the  taking  of  the  "Rural  Census", 
by  the  high  school  girls.  While  we  cannot  give  the 
answers  to  all  the  fifty-three  questions,  we  might 
give  some  typical  ones.  Everj'  one  of  the  forty 
families  whose  census  was  taken  made  answer  in  the 
affirmative  to,  "Would  you  favor  an  industrial,  agri- 
cultural and  some  high  school  subjects  in  your 
school?"  Thirty-five  answered  in  the  affirmative  and 
five  in  the  negative  to,  "Do  you  sleep  with  your  win- 
dowss  open  in  winter?"  "Are  you  a  church  member? 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  all.  "  Do  you 
use  patent  medicines?"  was  answered  by  twelve 
in  the  affirmative  and  twenty-eight  in  the  negative. 
To  the  query,  "Do  3'ou  have  to  carry  water  over  one 
hundred  yards?"  all  answered  "no,'' 

Lastly,  but  their  work  was  far  from  least,  we 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  indispensable  work  of 
our  good  women  that  da3^     The.y  spread  a   sump- 
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tiious  rei)ast  at  the  noon  lioiir  for  all  in  attemlanci'. 
to  which  eveiybody  did  ample  justice,  returninij;  with 
renewed  vigor  to  the  afternoon  task. 

Was  "Improvement  Day"  Worth  the  Trouble? 

In  reviewing  the  day  we  feel  that  it  paid  many 
times  over,  not  only  in  the  money  value  the  school 
received  and  in  the  work  accomiilished.  but  also  in 


the  renewed  evidence  of  the  ln'aity  co-operation 
among  teachers,  students  and  patrons.  All  worked  to- 
gether so  heartily  that  we  were  reminded  of  the 
occasion  mentioned  liy  Isaiah  when.  "They  helped 
evei-y  one  his  neighlior.  and  every  one  said  to  his 
bi-olher.  'lie  of  good  courage."  So  the  carpenter 
encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and  he  that  smootheth 
^^•illl  the  hammer  him  that  smnli'  the  anvil." 


TYPES  OF  ORAL  LANGUAGE  LESSONS 


Lula  Ocillee  Andrews.  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching    of    English,    (jeorge 

Teachers.  Nashville.  Tennessee. 


Pealiodx'     (Jolleil'e     for 


A  Picture  in  Language  Work. 

1.  Subject:  Hofmann's  Christ  and  the  Doctors, 
also  The  Christ,  the  detail  from  the  former  picture. 

2.  Time:  The  same  morning  after  studying  in 
opening  exercises  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

3.  Seventh  Grade. 

4.  Aims  of  the  Lesson: 

(a)  To  relate  the  language  work  and  the  opi-n- 
ing  exercise  in  a  simple,  natural  fashion  that 
will   give   increased   interest   and   strength    to    both. 

(b)  To  study  the  pictlires  as  illustrations  of  a 
story. — not  as  a  lesson  in  "art  apjireciation."" — 
thereby  deepening  the  impression  of  Lukes  account 
of  this  important  event  i  nthe  boyhood  of  Christ,  and 

'providing  abundant  food  for  thought,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  show  itself  in  full,  free,  and  orderly  ex- 
pression. 

5.  Related  Lesson : 

The  children  have  just  had.  in  opening  exercises, 
the  Rilile  lesson  in  Luke  2:41-52.  They  should  also 
study  later  in  the  year.  Hofmann's  jiicture.  Christ 
and  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  with  the  detail.  The 
Christ,  in  snnilai'  fashion  following  up  the  i)assage 
in  IMark  10:17-22,  studied  in  the  uKU'ning  ojiening 
exercises  as  before. 

6.  Discussion : 

Which  do  you  enjoy  most,  ilhistrated  stories,  or 
stories  without  pictures?  This  morning,  we  had.  in 
opening  exercises,  a  story  from  the  Bible  giving  one 
of  the  very  few  definite  things  that  we  know  aliout 
the  boyhood  of  Christ.  Hofmann.  the  artist,  has 
put  into  this  beautiful  picture  a  pai-t  of  this  story. 
Look  at  it  closely  while  I  read  once  more  Luke's  ac- 
count of  this  event.  Be  ready  to  tell  me  later  wheth- 
er you  think  Hofmann's  pictured  interpretation  of 
the  story  is  true  to  Luke's  liistory,  and  whether  it 
satisfies  you  as  an  illustration  of  this  story  that  so 
many  love. 

Where  does  this  event  lake  place?  What  inci- 
dents lead  up  to  it  ? 

What  figure  is  the  center  of  interest  in  the  scene? 
How  has  the  artist  indicated  this?  Who  are  the 
older  persons  in  the  pteture?  How  does  the  boy 
Christ  come  to  be  among  them? 

How  old  was  Christ  at  this  time?  What  is  e\i- 
dent  concerning  the  age  of  the  doctors?  AVhat  is 
the  effect  of  this  contrast  ? 

Who  seems  to  be  speaking?  What  shows  this? 
What  is  he  speaking  about?  AVhich  of  the  doctors 
seems  to  have  spoken  last  ?  Does  Luke  tell  us  what 
anybody  said  in  this  conversation  ?  What  is  the  only 
thing  he  mentions .'  How  has  Hofmann  indicated 
this?  Have  you  ever  wished  that  you  could  know 
just  what  was  said  in  this  talk  ?    I  have,  many  times  : 


I    thiidv    it    must    ha\e    been    one    of   tin/       most    in- 
teresting con\'ersations  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Let  us  look  carefidl\'  at  the  lioctors.  What  do 
their  positions  indicate.'  AVIiat  kind  of  nn^n  are 
they,  as  judged  by  their  faces.'  What  does  each 
one  probably  think  of  this  boy?  What  is  their 
sti'ongest  feeling?     Do  any  of  Ihem  look  l)elie\ing? 

Xow  let  us  study  thi'  Hgui-e  of  ( 'lii-ist. 

Does  his  attitude  seem  forward  or  disrespectful 
to  the  doetoi's?  What  is  plain  in  his  numner?  How 
ihi  you  imagine  he  got  i)ito  this  earnest  discussion 
with  them  ?  Yes.  boys  of  twelve  can  usiudly  as]-;  hard 
questions. 

What  is  lli(>  luost  a1tracti\'e  pai-l  of  the  picture? 
Yes.  let  us  si'c  wbal  lliat  beauliful  face  means  to 
us.  We  may  find  mui-h  help  liere  in  the  larger  pic- 
\ire.  the  <li'tail. 

llow  has  the  artist  focuss(>(l  attention  on  the 
face?  What  ti'aits  of  his  chai-aeter  can  >dn  Hnd  in 
Christ's  face?  What  one  word  best  describes  it.' 
Does  he  look  as  if  lir  i'ealize(l  his  mission  in  the 
woi-ld  .'  What  woi'ds  said  to  his  mother  when  she 
found  him  help  us  here? 

Ihire  you  cri'V  M'ondered  what  the  doctoi's  said 
among  themselves  after  Christ  went  away  with  his 
narents.'  T  have  often  wished  to  think  that  they  be- 
lieved in  the  hoy  Clu-ist.  and  became  his  followers 
latei'.    AYhat  do  you  feel  about  this? 

Do  you  think  Hofmann  was  faithful  to  Luke's 
account  ?  What  makes  this  picture  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  story? 

7.  Assignment: 

You  will  be  glad  to  take  this  picture  home  with 
you  tonight,  show  it  to  the  others  at  home,  and  tell 
them  about  our  talk  today.  And  it  has  given  us 
so  much  to  talk  about  that  many  of  you  didn't  have 
an  opportunity  to  say  all  you  wished.  So  tomorrow 
you  may  each  have  a  chance  to  tell  one  good  oral 
paragraph  about  something  in  this  picture,  or  some- 
thing suggested  by  it.  You  may  like  to  tell  what 
the  doctors  thought  as  they  talked  with  Christ,  or 
what  they  say  about  him  after  he  was  gone,  or  per- 
hajis  you  would  like  to  select  just  one  of  the  doctors 
and  tell  us  what  he  seems  to  be  thinking.  You  may 
care  to  tell  lis  what  you  sec  in  th  eface  of  the  boy 
you  ai'e  grateful  to  Hofmann  for  painting  it.  Best 
of  all.  you  may  prefer  to  tell  us  about  something  that 
nobody  has  mentione<l  yet.  I  shall  be  much  "inter 
ested  to  hear  what  every  one  has  to  say. 

.Vote  to  Teachers. — Pictures  are  as  interesting  to  child- 
ren as  stories,  and  will  usually  arouse  as  strong  a  de- 
sire to  talk.  Because  of  their  stimulus  to  thought  and 
expression,  they  are  very  appropriate  as  an  occasional 
basis  for  language  lessons.  As  for  the  real  purpose  oi 
picture   lessons,    they   are   designed,    by   their   charm,    to 
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hold  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  children,  to  stir 
up  their  thoughts  nd  unconsciously  whet  their  desire  for 
expression.  They  are  not  intended  for  independent  and 
isolated  study.  From  the  standpoint  of  language  work, 
they  seem  generally  more  effective  when  serving  as  ap- 
propriate ilUustrations  of  the  central  theme  in  some  one 
lesson  or  some  group  of  related  lessons.  They  are  in- 
tended, in  addition  to  their  primary  function  here  as 
the    basis    for    language,    to    arouse    and    strengthen    a 


love  for  the  best  pictures  among  the  world's  treasures 
of  art.  Children  may  be,  and  should  be,  led  to  as  full 
an  appreciation  as  possible  of  the  truth  and  beauty  con- 
tained in  good  pictures,  thougli  the  study  of  master- 
pieces solely  for  the  sake  of  art  appreciation  is  another 
matter  entirely  from  the  present  here — a  great  matter, 
too,  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
rather  than  by  the  principles  of  good,  everyday,  childish 
language. 


School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


SPELLING  DEVICE. 

Ethel  L.  Iliird,  in  School  EcUtcator. 
In  order  to  lend  interest  and  variety  to  the  spell- 
ing recitation  as  well  as  to  aid  in  familiarizing  pu- 
pils with  meanings  of  words,  the  pupils  conduct  the 
spelling  lesson  in  this  manner.  One  pupil  says,  "I 
am  thinking  of  a  person  who  sells  flowers."  The 
pttpil  who  says  "florist"  spells  florist  and  gives  the 

next  word,  e.  g.,  "Goethols  was  the  chief of 

the  Panama  Canal."  The  pttpil  answering  "en- 
gineer" gives  the  next,  etc.  If  pupils  are  unable 
to  gtiess  the  word  on  the  making  of  one  statement, 
other  statements  are  given  until  the  word  is  guessed. 
The  above  exercise  develops  the  memory,  as  ptt- 
pils  must  know  the  list  of  words  as  well  as  how  to 
spell  and  define  them. 


NATURE  STUDY  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Monday.      General  study  of  trees. 

Are  there  many  trees  in  your  neighborhood? 
"What  kinds  are  they? 
Of  what  use  are  trees  ? 

Shade,  food   (fruit,  nuts),  fuel,  lumber,   furni- 
ture, ships,  medicine,  etc. 

Tuesday.  Name  all  the  trees  yott  can  which  give 
us  fruits  and  nuts?  "Which  are  common  to  your 
vicinity?    Which  to  warmer  countries? 

Wednesday.     Of  what  use  are  trees  to  animals? 
Write  six  lines  on  this  sub.iect. 

Thursday.  Notice  and  discuss  the  different  parts  of 
the  tree,  especially  the  bark  and  the  leaves. 
How  do  they  differ  in  different  trees?  What  is 
sap?    Of  what  use  are  the  leaves  to  the  trees? 

Fridaj'.  Write  a  short  composition  on  trees,  discuss- 
ing the  above  points. 


SCHOOL  LESSONS  ON  CORN 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
from  its  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Farmers'  Bttlletiu  No.  617,  "School  Lessons 
on  Corn."  The  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  prepared 
by  C.  H.  Lane,  Chief  Specialist  in  Agricitltural  Edu- 
cation, is  an  illustration  of  the  valuable  matter  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agrictilture  for  general 
distribution. 

"With  the  rapid  spread  of  the  work  of  boys' 
clubs,  the  need  of  the  study  of  corn  in  the  schools 
has  come  to  be  better  appreciated,"  says  the  bulie- 
tin,  whose  purpose  "is  to  furnish  lessons  for  dev'l- 
oping  the  real  edticatinal  value  of  this  sttidj',"  This 
bulletin  in  a  series  of  twelve  lessons,  some  of  wliich 
should  be     subdivided,  gives  a  very  practical  and 


complete  cottrse  in  corn  culture.  Lesson  I  deals 
with  varieties  and  selection  of  the  best  ears  that 
the  pupils  can  find  at  home.  Lessons  following  on 
corn  judging,  seed  selection,  caring  for  seed,  seed 
testing,  fertilizing  and  preparing  the  seed  bed,  culti- 
vation, corn  disease,  food  vahtes  and  botany  of  corn. 
Following  these  lessons  are  suggestions  for  "Observ- 
ing Corn  Da.y. "  T  he  program  includes  a  plan  to 
show  the  restilts  of  the  work  done-  in  the  study  of 
corn  including  exbibits  of  corn  raised  by  pupils,  reci- 
tations and  readings  from-  classic  corn  literature  in- 
cluding such  as  "Hiawatha  Blessing  the  Cornfields," 
and  "When  the  Frost  Is  On  the  Piunpkin. " 


they 


POCAHONTAS. 

NOTE. — This  dramatized  form  of  a  mucli-ljeloved  story  is  based 
on  the  version  found  in  Baldwin's  Third  Reader.  It  has  been  given 
with  fine  sucess  by  third  grade  children,  l^ut  is  equally  suited  to 
the  second  or  fourth  grades.  No  stage  setting  is  required,  but  if 
bearskin  rugs,  or  animal  skins  of  any  ^-ariety,  are  available  they  add 
to   the    effect. 

CHARACTERS. 

Powhatan  Pocahontas 

Two  Warrior  John   Smith 

Warriors  and  Squaws 

(Enter  two  warriors  with  large  stones,  which 
place  together  on  floor.) 

Powhatan  (enters  and  addresses  warriors)  Bring 
forth  Captain  John  Smith.  (Warriors  exit  and 
Powhatan  addresses  audience.)  At  last  we  will  be 
revenged  upon  the  white  people  for  taking  from  tis 
our  lands!  (To  warriors,  who  enter,  leading  Smith, 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.)  Lay  his  head  on  those 
stones. 

Pocahontas    (running   in   while 
loying   Smith   down,   and   falling 
Powhatan's  feet,  hands  clasped  in  front 
spare  the  white  man's  life! 

Powhatan  (to  warriors,  pushing  her  aside)  Do 
your  work !  (Warriors  come  toward  Smith,  their 
clubs  upraised  as  though  about  to  strike  him.) 

Pocahontas  (throwing  herself  by  Smith's  side) 
You  caunot  kill  him  without  first  killing  me! 
Father,  what  has  the  white  man  done  to  be  slain? 

Powhatan — His  people  have  tried  to  drive  us  from 
our  lands.     They  have  cheated  us  and  robbed  us. 

Pocahontas — But  he  has  not.  When  the  others 
would  try  to  rob  us,  has  he  not  always  been  fair 
and  just  to  us  ?  You  know  that  he  has.  Then  why 
kill  him  when  he  has  done  us  no  harm?  (Hands 
clasped  in  front.)     I  pray  you  let  him  go  free! 

Powhatan  (to  Pocahontas) — For  your  sake,  my 
child,  I  will  spare  his  life.  (To  warriors — Lay  down 
your  clubs.  Raise  him  and  loose  his  cords.  (War- 
riors obey.)  Smith,  you  are  free,  but  know  it  is 
our  daughter's  wish  has  made  you  so.     Take  what 


the  warriors  are 
on  her  knees  at 
Father, 
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you  Avish  of  our  corn  and  return  ia  safety  to  your 
home. 

Smith  (holding  out  hand  to  Powhatan,  who  takes 
it) — From  this  day  there  shall  be  peace  between  your 
people  and  mine.  (Stepping  backward  and  throw- 
ing up  right  arm)  Farewell.  O  Chief!  (Kneels  at 
Pocahontas'  feet  and  takes  her  hand,  kising  this) 
Know  this,  that  Captain  John  Smith  will  never  for- 
get it  is  to  you  he  owes  his  life ! — Pi-imary  Ediu'a- 
tion. 


METHOD  AND  SELECTIONS  FOR  MEMORIZING. 

The  best  use  of  memorizing  for  character,  senti- 
ment and  culture  that  I  luive  seen  in  a  school  was 
in  the  Garfield  School.  Colorado  Springs.  There 
seems  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  prose  and  verse 
memorized  by  all  grammar  school  grades.  After 
a  sixth  grade  recited  many  charming  selections 
to  me  I  recited  this  to  them : 

Tf  the  day  be  dark  and  dreary 
Look  for  sunshine. 
If  you  are  feeling  sad  and  weary 
Look  for  sunsliine. 


You'll  always  find  a  path  of  blue, 
AVhere  the  sunbeams  sparkle  thi-ough. 
If  you  look  for  sunshine. 

Friends  are  falling  every  day 

For  lack  of  sunshine. 

Help  them  up  along  the  way, 

Show  them  sunshine. 

Tf  you  hel]i  the  world  in  seeing. 

You  are  always  sure  of  being 

In  the  sunshine. 

Having  a  copy  of  it  in  my  jiocket  I  gave  it  to 
them.  Kot  more  than  ten  nnnutes  later  a  boy 
came  into  another  room  where  I  was  and  asked  if 
I  could  could  come  back  to  the  sixth  grade  room 
foi'  a  minute,  and  as  one  voiei»  the  school  recited 
it  to  me.  They  had  learned  it.  everyone  of  them 
had  learned  it  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  They 
classify  their  selections  and  on  a  given  day  recite 
only  selections  of  a  special  subject.  Among  the  sub- 
.iects  on  which  they  have  memorized  many  selections 
are:  Cheerfid.  Obedience.  Neatness.  Truthfulness. 
Usefulness.  Faithfulness  to  Task.  Lovaltv.  Courage. 
—Dr.  A.  E.  Winsliip. 


STORIES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


LITTLE  CHATTERBOX. 

From  the  German  of  Hans  Holfman. 

In  a  village  on  the  Baltic  Sea  there  once  lived  a 
young  tishernum  who,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  had 
in  liim  gi-eat  love  of  life  and  would,  therefore,  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  more  of  earth's  goods.  With 
Very  little  hope  of  becoming  weathy  on  the  modest 
income  from  his  fishing,  he  was  one  day  sitting  sadly 
on  the  strand  and  listening  to  the  restless  splashing 
of  the  waves.  It  sounded  very  lovely,  indeed  it 
seemed  to  him  almost  as  pleasant  as  the  chatting  of 
a  maiden's  lips.  And  he  said  to  himself,  "Ah,  if 
I  only  had  a  wife  who  could  chat  so  merrily,  then 
all  would  be  better  and  life  could  be  endured  even 
without  wealth.'' 

So  he  arose  and  went  in  search  of  a  wife  among 
the  maidens  of  the  land  and  found  one  that  just 
suited  him.  She  had  two  eyes  like  the  sea  under  a 
clear  sky.  and  the  merriest  little  chatterbox  to  be 
found  in  all  the  land.  It  never  ceased  talking,  for 
even  when  it  had  nothing  nmre  to  say.  it  went 
on  prattling  just  as  the  sea  rolls  long  after  the 
wind  has  died.  From  all  this  the  tishermau  promised 
himself  much  joy  and  he  married  Katharine. 

The  coui^le  spent  a  joyous  honeymoon,  quarreled 
and  made  up  again,  as  is  proper,  and  the  little 
mouth  prattled  the  loveliest  things. 

But  Martin  soon  realized  that  two  eat  more  than 
one,  and  that  even  the  cheapest  Sunday  frock  cost 
money.  So  his  poverty  cut  all  the  deeper  into  his 
heart,  for  he  would  have  liked  to  clothe  his  Kate  in 
silk  and  satin,  and  feed  her  on  raisins  and  almonds. 
He  now  worked  for  two,  but  that  did  no  good ;  for 
he  possessed  only  a  very  small  boat  in  which  he  did 
not  dare  to  go  out  far  even  in  good  weather,  and 
so   he   could   take   part   onl,v   as   a   hired   helper   in 


the  big  catches  farthei-  out.  When  he  came  liome 
in  the  evenings  quit  eworn  out,  Kate's  prattle, 
which  she  just  had  to  have,  became  sometimes  burd- 
ensome to  him;  but  he  generally  fell  ash^p  in  the 
midst  of  it,  as  the  miller  over  the  rattle  of  bis  mill. 
and  it  did  not  hurt  him. 

One  Sunday  he  had  gone  foi-  n  picasui'e  sail  Avitli 
Kathai'ine.  and  \vas  drawing  his  pike  line  along  be- 
hind, for  that  was  no  work  and  might  yet  furnish 
a  hue  Sunday  roast.  She  was  dressed  in  her  best 
and  had  leaned  her  pretty  little  head  comfortably 
o\i'r  the  end  of  the  boat  so  that  her  blonde  braids 
fell  o\rr  boai'd  and  hung  deep  in  the  Avater  without 
her  knowing  it.  She  kejit  up  lii'r  ineessant  prattle 
ami  laughing  as  the  sjilashing  of  the  waxes.  l!ut 
her  husband  took  in  the  picture  with  ])leasure  and 
thought  to  himself  it  would  have  to  be  a  line  lit- 
tle fish  indeed  that  got  caught  on  these  lines. 

Suddenly  Katherine  screamed  anil  tried  to  bring 
lu'r  head  forward  but  couldn't,  for  something  held 
it  fast  fi'om  behind,  ilartin  came  to  her  aid  and  laid 
hold  vigorously.  Then  he  held  a  stately  fish  in  his 
hand  which  floundered  mightily.  Iiut  wouldn't  turn 
liiose  the  braid,  which  he  surely  took  to  be  an  especi- 
ally delicious  little  gold  tish.  I!ut  Slartin,  as  an  ex- 
perienci-d  tisliernuin.  soon  had  him  (ui  boai'd,  where 
he  struck  him  on  his  head  so  that  he  would 
let  go  his  booty,  flapped  his  tail  a  little, 
and  then  gasped.  But  it  was  still  a  danger- 
ous sight,  this  extraordinary  pike  with  sharp, 
wicked  teeth,  and  because  Katharine  was  still  afraid. 
Martin  meant  to  cut  it  up  right  away  and  get  it 
ready  for  the  pot,  and  he  was  already  enjoying  in 
anticipation  the  tine  parsley  sauce.  But  as  he  ap- 
plied the  knife,  a  fine  little  voice  sounded  from  the 
stomach  of  the  fish : 

"Don't  cut  too  deep  !  Don't  cut  too  deep  I  I  am  in 
here,  and  want  still  to  live." 

Then  the  fisherman  became  terrified,  let  his  knife 
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drop,  and  didn't   dare  to   cut  any  more.     But  the 
voice  cried  out  a  second  time : 

' '  Keep  on  cutting !  Keep  on  cutting  !  I  am  in  liere 
and  should  Ike  to  get  out." 

Then  softly  and  cautiously  Martin  made  a  slit 
in  the  fish  and  opened  it.  but  was  careful  not  to  in- 
jure the  stomach. 

"Oh,  that  helps,  that  helps!"  said  the  little  voice; 
"now  I  get  some  air.  But  the  light  comes  too  strong 
through  the  walls.     Is  the  sun  in  the  heavens  ? ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  Martin,  "where  else  do  von  suppose 
it  is.'" 

"Then  leave  me  still  in  here,"  cried  the  thing  in 
the  fish-stomach,  "until  the  sun  sets.  I  should  have 
to  die  if  a  sunbeam  sti'uck  me. ' ' 

Then  Katharine  understood  that  they  were  deal- 
ing with  a  water-spirit,  and  she  told  her  husband 
so,  for  women  alwaj^s  know  better  about  such  things 
than  men.  And  she  said  to.  him  in  a  whisper,  "Let's 
do  its  will,  and  it  won't  be  to  our  disadvantage." 

Then  the  fisherman  very  carefully  freed  the  stom- 
ach and  laid  it  aside ;  he  was  no  longer  suprised  that 
it  was  so  swollen.  The  rest  of  the  big  fish  he  pre- 
pared for  cooking,  and  they  sailed  to  land  and  feast- 
ed on  the  fish. 

But  when  the  sun  was  about  to  sink  into  the 
ocean,  they  returned  to  their  boat  on  the  shore 
where  they  had  preserved  the  stomach,  and  waited 
there  till  the  sun  was  entirely  down,  for  caution's 
sake  even  till  evening  glow  had  entirely  died  out, 
and  in  its  place  the  moon  rose  and  cast  its  silvei-y 
light  far  over  the  waves. 

"Now,"  said  Katherine,  "it  is  time;  now  no  more 
sunbeams  can  come  up." 

AVith  timid  curiosity  Martin  now  opened  the 
stomach,  and  a  tiny  little  thing  sprang  out.  Above, 
it  was  shaped  like  a  dainty  little  woman,  but  below 
it  had  a  scaly  fish  tail  instead  of  legs.  And  yet  the 
fine,  pale  little  face  did  not  look  quite  human  either ; 
at  least  the  eyes  blinked  so  strangely  sea-green 
and  fishy. 

"Aye,  what  a  pretty  little  creature!"  cried  Mart- 
in, and  was  about  to  pat  it.  But  his  wife  tapped  his 
fingers,  for  she  noticed  that  the  little  being  was 
quite  naked.  She  felt  ashamed  for  it,  took  out  her 
kerchief  and  covered  it.  "It  might  catch  cold," 
5he  said,  with  emphasis.  But  the  little  water  spirit 
laughed  and  cried: 

"He  won't  do  anything  to  me;  I  am  too  smart 
for  that.  My  carelessness  is  to  blame  that  the  good- 
for-nothing  pike  caught  me.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
splendor  of  the  dawn  that  I  neither  heard  nor  saw 
anything  about  me.  and  even  forgot  that  the  sun 
with  its  deadlj'  rays  must  soon  come  up.  Then  I 
should  have  fallen  into  an  incurable  disease.  So, 
after  all,  it  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  me  that 
the  pike  swallowed  me,  and  I  really  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  him.  But  he  did  not  do  it  as  a  favor  to 
me,  but  rather  because  the  stupid  beast  did  not 
know  that  we  are  indigestible  even  for  a  shark. 
Moreover,  it  wasn't  pleasure  to  sit  in  that  narrow 
sack,  and  you  shall  not  find  me  ungrateful  for  hav- 
ing freed  me.  If  you  cherish  any  really  ardent 
heart's  desire,  let  me  know  it,  and  I  will  see  if  I 
can  fulfil  it." 

"Ah,  yes,"'  the  fisherman  answered  quickly,  "if 
it  is  not  immodest ;  I  should  like  very  much  to  be 
rich.     AVith   us   mortals   no   one   is   happy   without 


wealth.     But  of  course  that  is  an  immodest  wish," 
he  added  timidlJ^ 

The  little  mermaid  laughed.  "A  mere  trifle!" 
she  cried.  "I  feared  something  harder.  Many  of 
you  land-beings  are  so  bold  as  to  demand  on  the 
spot  happiness  in  love,  contentment,  wisdom,  purity 
of  heart,  and  such  subtile  things  that  are  hard  to 
procure.  Still  others  even  ask  for  eternal  salva- 
tion, but  that  is  a  locked  sphere  to  us.  Wealth,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  will  quickly  provide  for  you,  and 
indeed  inexhaustible.  Just  hold  still  a  moment, 
beautiful  giantess." 

(To  be  continued  in  March  Education.') 


"AND  THAT'S  ALL  THE  GOOD  IT  DONE  ME." 

There  are  those  who  would  have  given  a  pretty 
su]n  to  have  been  within  hearing  distance  while  Col. 
George  Harvey,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review,  and  President  AVilson  were  re- 
newing old  fellowships  and  burying  the  hatchet  on 
"Peace"  Sunday.  It  will  be  recalled  that  there  was 
a  "falling  out"  between  the  Pre.sident  and  Col. 
Harvey  shortly  after  the  Baltimore  Convention  and 
the  two  didn't  speak  as  they  passed  by."  Mutual 
friends,  however,  got  busy  and  on  Peace  Sunday 
the  hatchet-burying  scene  was  pulled  off  at  the 
White  House. 

While  official  etiquette  forbids  the  divulgence  of 
Presidential  conversations,  a  little  bird  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  recital  of  what  happened. 

Mark  Twain's  name  came  up  in  some  connection 
when  Col.  Harvey  remarked  casually  that  there  were 
person  stiil  in  existence  who  never  had  heard  of 
the  great  humorist. 

The  President  found  this  almost  incredible. 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  Colonel  continued,  "only  yester- 
day here  in  Washington  I  met  such  a  one.  He  was 
an  office-seeker.  He  declared  positively  that  he 
never  had  heard  of  Mark  Twain. 

"I  asked  him  a.bout  Sawyer.  No,  he  never 
had  heard  of  him,   either.     Nor  Huck  Finn?     No, 

never or   Pudd'nhead    Wilson?      Oh,    Lord, 

yes,"  he  ejaculated,  'I  voted  for  him.'  " 

And  the  President's  roar  of  delight  did  not  dimin- 
ish in  the  least  when  the  Colonel  continued  softly, 
"  'and  he  added  wistfullj'-,  that's  all  the  good  it  done 
me.'  " — Lexington  Dispatch. 


RESTORE  THE  MISSING  FIGURES. 

—  2  — 

—  3  — 


—  3 


2  —  3  —  8 
-American  Journal  of  Education. 


USE  ALL  THE  APPLES  AND  OUT  NONE. 

A  mother  divided  some  apples  among  her  child- 
ren as  follows :  To  the  eldest  she  gave  one-half  of 
all  there  were  and  half  an  apple;  to  the  second, 
half  of  the  remainder  and  half  an  apple ;  to  the 
third,  half  of  the  remainder  and  half  an  apple, 
and  kept  half  of  what  was  left  and  half  an  apple 
to  herself.  How  did  she  do  this  without  cutting  an 
apple  or  having  any  remainder? — American  Journ- 
al of  Education. 
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The  school  year  of  ll)14-l.j  will  dobtless  go  down 
in  our  educational  historj'  as  the  beginning  of  an 
era  when  North  Carolina  began  seriously  to  wipe 
out  adult  illitercy.  Superintendent  J.  D.  Ezzell  of 
Harnett  County  exhibited  in  Xoveniber  Education 
some  remarkable  results  from  a  night  school  con- 
ducted last  year.  (_)ne  of  his  pupils  was  sixt-five 
years  old.  The  subject  came  up  for  discussion  at 
the  Teachers"  Jleeting  in  Charlotte  and  the  State 
Superintendent  urged  the  county  superintendents 
to  go  back  to  their  respective  counties  and  begin  at 
once  to  wipe  out  adult  illiteracy.  Superintendent 
Ezzell  said  at  that  time  that  he  was  planning  to  or- 
ganize several  night  schools  in  different  sections  of 
his  county;  and  he  spoke  of  the  readiness  and  will- 
ingness of  the  teachers  to  respond  to  this  work. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Teachers"  Meeting 
we  have   received  notice   from   four  other  counties. 


Columbus.  Johnston.  Transylvania,  and  Cherokee 
have  opened  night  schools  fnr  adult  illiterates.  There 
are  doiibtless  others  that  we  have  not  heard  of. 
A  letter  from  Superintendent  Aj  L.  Martin,  of 
Cherokee  County  to  the  State  Superiutedent  con- 
tains the  following  interesting  item : 

"I  am  sending  j'ou  a  letter  written  by  a  student 
attending  a  night  scliool  under  the  management  of 
ilr.  J.  ]\I.  Ijovingood,  in  district  Xo.  6,  Xotla  Town- 
ship. We  had  this  school  in  operation  just  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Teachers"  Assembly.  Being  the 
tirst  of  its  kind  in  this  county,  it  has  been  a  very 
interesting  school  and  strengthens  the  teachers  in 
that  eommuuit}'.  The  author  of  this  letter  is  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  years  old  and  did 
not  k)iow  a  letter  in  the  book  before  going  to  the 
night  school.  Others  have  been  greatly  benefitted, 
but  this  man  seems  to  have  made  the  most  rapid 
progress.'" 

The  letter  follows: 
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Superintendents  should  begin  the  preparations  for 
county  commencements. 


Teachers  should  be  encourage  to  read  books  that 
will  give  them  some  pleasure. 


The  summer  school  announcements  are  making 
their  appearance.  Bead  them.  Others  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  next  issue. 


February  is  the  month  when  children  and  even 
teachers  should  learn  much  of  tlie  life  and  char- 
acter of  Washington.  Scudder  's  Life  of  Washington, 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Co.,  is  a  good 
elementary  book. 


An  attractive  little  pamphlet,  "In  Memory  of  AVil- 
liam  Henry  Ragsdale",  has  just  been  sent  out  by 
the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School.  It  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Prof.  Ragsdale  and  the  tributes 
delivered  at     the  memorial  service  May  ■!,  1914. 


We  have  been  in  the  habit  so  long  of  discussing 
"general  principles''  or  "educational  principles" 
that  many  teachers  rarely  hear  a  good  discussion  of 
"what  good  teaching  is."  We  speak  feelingly  of 
developing  character,  or  power,  or  efficiency ;  but 
the  teacher  with  a  sigh  and  some  misgivings  returns 
to  the  same  old  catechetical  methods.  Can  we 
prove  from  the  actual  methods  in  use  that  character 
and  power  and  efficiency  are  being  developed? 


Professor  Z.  Y.  Judd's  resignation  as  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Wake  County  Schools  has  been  acceiDted 
and  he  will  in  the  future  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  University  as  professor  of  Rural  Education. 
Miss  Edith  Royster,  the  Assistant  Superintendent, 
will  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  schools  of  the 
county  until  Professor  Judd's  successor  is  elected. 
Few  men  have  done  greater  service  for  education 
in  this  State  than  has  Professor  Judd  and  few  su- 
perintendents have  had  more  efficient  assistance  than 
has  been  rendered  by  Miss  Royster. 


The  Southern  Educational  Conference  and  the 
Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  have  been 
merged,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  bodj^  will 
be  held  in  Chattanooga,  April  27-30.  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Joyner  is  President  of  the  Conference  and  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Poe  is  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


North  Carolina  has  made  greater  progress  in  edu- 
cation since  1900  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
judging  from  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  as  shown  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  In  1900  the  number 
of  illiterates  per  1000  was  167.  The  recent  figures 
show  only  68  per  1000.  The  foUoweing  States  are 
now  below  North  Carolina :  Louisiana,  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  and  New  Mexico.  '  ' 


The  next  Teachers'  Assembly  will  be  held  in  Ral- 
eigh. Brethren,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  only  a  very  few  towns  in  the  State  that  can 
entertain  the  Assemblj^?  With  the  exception  of  the 
State  Democratic  Convention  just  preceeding  the 
prisedntial  election  there  is  no  convention  in  the 
State  that  equals  in  size  the  State  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. 


Mr.  Superintendent:  If  j'our  teachers  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  back  numbers  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion containing  the  Reading  Course,  send  in  their 
subscriptions  quickly.  The  lessons  begin  with  the 
October  number  and  these  back  numbers  from  Oc- 
tober to  date  will  be  sent,  while  the  supply  lasts, 
to  all  new  subscribers  desiring  the  Reading  Circle 
Course. 


"The  Training  School  Quarterly",  edited  by  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School,  has  appeared  for  the  third  time. 
This  is  doubtless  the  best  publication  that  is  sent 
out  from  any  institution  in  this  State.  The  "Prac- 
tical Plans  and  Suggestions"'  to  young  teachers 
include  a  series  of  suggestions  that  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly helpful.  They  are  plans  "which  the  stu- 
dent teachers  of  the  Senior  Class  have  used  in  the 
practice  teaching  of  the  Model  School."  The  "Re- 
ports on  War  Topics"  shows  that  interest  can  be 
aroused  in  the  history  classes  by  using  current 
events.  The  entire  publication  is  very  creditable. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS  IN  TRANSLYVANIA  COUNTY. 

A  night  school  for  adults  was  opened  in  January 
at  Pisgali  Forest,  under  direction  of  Prof.  L.  C. 
Blakelj',  the  teacher  at  that  place.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  people  employed  in  the  lumber 
and  tannic  acid  plants  at  Pisgali  Forest,  it  is  safe 
to  presume  that  they  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  of  improving  their  education.  This  is 
the  first  school  of  the  kind  to  be  established  in 
this  section  and  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  in 
terest. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  A.ssociation  will  be  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, February  22-27.  1915.  The  hotels  Gibson  and 
Sintou  will  be  the  joint  headquarters.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  X.  E.  A.  in  July  Supt.  F.  M.  Harper.  Ral- 
eigh, was  appointed  director  for  Xortli  Carolina.  All 
ciuestions  concerning  the  nn-etings  should  bo  ad- 
dressed to  him,  or  to  1).  W.  Springer,  Seeretai'y  of 
X.  E.  A..  Ann  Arbor,  Jlich. 


NEW  THINGS   ASKED   FOR  IN  NEW   YORK'S 
BUDGET. 

A  new  evening  trade  school,  four  day  continuation 
classes,  three  new  summer  evening  schools  for  for- 
eigners, thirty  continuation  schools  in  factories,  ho- 
tels, and  department  stores,  a  summer  trade  school, 
seven  new  vacation  schools,  fifty  new  vacation  play- 
grounds, twenty-four  new  evening  i^laygrounds, 
twenty-one  new  evening  recreation  centers,  twenty 
new  summer  evening  recreation  centers,  and  six  new 
baths. 


AN  INTERESTING  TEACHERS'  CLUB  AT  HILLS- 
BORO. 

The  teachers  of  the  Hillsboro  school  and  tln' 
schools  near  Hillsboro  have  organized  a  uniciue  club 
which  meets  twice  a  month.  The  purpose  is,  of 
course,  the  professional  development  of  the  teach- 
ers, but  this  development  is  sought  through  tin' 
study  of  informational  books  and  topics  rather  than 
through  strictly  professional  books. 

At  the  meetings  held  in  December  the  tcaeherf 
studied  myths,  legends,  and  fairy  stories,  and  selec- 
tions of  each  was  read  or  told.  In  this  way  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  develop  in  the  teachers  the  power 
to  tell  stories  to  children.  In  addition  to  the  above 
subjects  Brigham's  Geographical  Influences  on 
American  History,  the  Reading  Circle  book,  was 
discussed. 

The  subject  to  be  studied  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  are  the  great  characters 
that  are  associated  with  holidays  and  celebrated 
days,  sue  has  Lee,  Lincoln,  Washington,  St.  Valen- 
tine, and  etc. 

The  principal  of  tlie  school  at  Hillsboro  who  is 
taking  the  lead  in  this  club  work  is  Mr,  Charles 
Hatfield,  and  he  has  associated  with  him  seven 
other  teachers  from  Hillsboro  and  the  schools  near 
Hillsboro. 


DR.  McMURRY  GOES  TO  PEABODY  COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Dr.  Charles  Alexander  ilc^Iurry  is  the  most  re- 
cent choice  of  President  Bruce  R.  Payne  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  piermanent  faculty  of 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  He  was 
elected  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  at  the 


meeting  of  the  Board,  Tuesday,  January  19.  Dr 
]UcMurry  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  remark- 
able success  of  the  first  Summer  Session  of  the 
('ollege,  and  returns  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
Summer  Quarter.  January  17,  1915,  to  enter  per- 
manently upon  the  important  work  of  his  depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  ilcMurry  is  now  Director  of  the  Xormal 
Training  Department  and  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Delvalb,  Illinois.  He  is  widely  known  in  the 
Wi'st  and  South  for  his  almost  unexampled  popu- 
larity as  a  worker  in  the  Summer  Schools,  and  is 
even  more  widely  known  as  a  writer  on  educational 
sul)jeets.  being  the  author  of  General  Method  and 
Jlethod  of  the  Recitation  with  his  brother.  Dr.  F.  M. 
^IcJMurry:  seven  volumes  on  Special  Methods  in 
Reading,  Literature,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
Xatural  Science,  and  Manual  Arts;  three  volumes 
of  Pioneer  History  Stories ;  three  vohunes  of  Type 
Studies  in  Geography;  two  volumes  of  the  Course  of 
Study  in  the  Eight  Grades;  Conflicting  Principles  in 
Teaching  and  Hand  Book  of  Practice. 

Dr.  Mcilurry  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
ilichigan.  with  four  years  of  graduate  work  at 
Jena  and  Halle,  Germany.  He  holds  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Halle. 


SAMPSON'S  FIRST  YEAR  OF  HEALTH  WORK. 

p 

"The  town  of  Clinton  has  not  had  a  case  of  ty- 
phoid since  the  elean-ui5  which  took  place  more 
than  a  year  ago,"  writes  Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  whole- 
time  health  officer  for  Sampson  County.  In  mak- 
ing his  final  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember oO,  he  says:  "I  find  that  much  more  has 
been  done  in  actual  health  work  than  I  thought 
could  be  done  in  one  year. 

Dr.  Cooper's  figures  speak  for  themselves.  In 
a  detailed  account  given  of  his  work,  the  follow- 
ing are  significant  figures: 

Number  of  school  children  '■  examined,  2,192. 
Xundjer  of  defects  found  in  children,  1,065.  Num- 
ber of  children  treated  for  defects,  450.  Number  of 
schools  vLsited  for  medical  inspection,  49.  Num- 
ber of  persons  vaccinated  against  smallpox,  1,963. 
Number  of  i)ersons  inoculated  against  typhoid,  616. 
Number  of  persons  treated  for  hookworm,  355. 
Number  of  newspaper  articles  furnished  local  pa- 
pers, 37.  Number  of  health  talks  made,  68.  Num- 
ber of  letters  concerning  health  work  written,  178. 

Dr.  Cooper  attributes  the  success  of  Sampson 
County's  first  year's  health  work  to  the  co-operation 
of  its  citizens:  The  board  of  education,  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
the  editors  and  the  physicians,  "to  a  man."  He 
pays  high  compliment  to  the  public  health  work  be- 
ing done  in  the  Salemburg  community  by  the 
Rockfeller  Sanitar.y  Commission  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 


LESSON  V.-TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of   Education,  Trinity  College. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Georgraphy  of  the  Intermediate  Grades. 

In  our  last  number  Ave  made  a  study  of  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  book  colsiug  with  a  treatment 
of  home  geographj-.  In  the  present  number  we 
shall  make  a  study  of  Chapter  IV-VIII  inclusive. 

Beginning  with  the  Geography  of  the  Intermediate 
Grades  we  are  interested  in  world  geography  and 
especially  those  phases  of  it  that  are  related  to  in- 
dustrial life  and  to  social  conditions.  These  are  the 
important  phases  for  the  intermediate  grades,  and 
physical  features  should  be  subordinated  to  them 
until  the  pupils  reach  the  latter  part  of  the  grammar 
grades. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  most  important  part 
of  this  chapter  is  "The  Method  of  Approach"  (see 
page  51.)  The  suggestions  for  teaching  the  "ranch 
life"  out  West  are  interesting  and  should  contain 
some  valuable  hints  for  the  teacher.  Notice  that 
social  conditions  and  the  industrial  life  of  the  ranch- 
men form  the  important  part  of  the  studj'  and  the 
plains  are  secondary,  and  that  pictures,  maps,  photo- 
graphes,  and  etc.,  are  essential  to  a  good  recita- 
tion. ^ 

"How  to  Divide  a  Continent"  also  contains  many 
valuabel  suggestions.  Notice  what  the  authors  say 
in  regard  to  the  "industrial  division",  "the  journej' 
method"  and  "types." 

The  chapter  closes  with  "A  Suggested  Outline 
for  a  Series  of  Lessons"  and  the  South  Atlantic 
States  are  taken  as  a  model.  Make  a  careful  study 
of  the  author's  outline  (page  57).  Suppose  you  are 
studying  this  division,  can  you  follow  this  outline  ? 
Do  you  use  the  pictures  and  maps  to  an  advantage  ? 
Is  there  any  of  this  outline  that  you  would  omit? 
Can  you  supplement  it  in  any  way?  Does  this  out- 
line afford  a  good  example  of  the  author's  methods 
as  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  the  chapters? 

CHAPTER  V. 

Principles  of  Geography. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  teacher  should  know 
the  principles  of  geography  before  she  can  relate 
them  to  the  industria'l  or  social  life  of  the  people. 
An  ignorance  of  these  principles  is  responsible  for  so 
much  poor  geography  teaching.  Every  teacher  should 
know : 

The  earth  as  a  globe — ,its  rotation,  revolution, 
climate,  rainfall,  weather,  the  ocean,  the  land  areas, 
and  how  life  is  distributed.  These  are  the  necessary 
tools  in  any  study  of  a  continent.  For  instance,  the 
study  of  the  distribution  of  plant  regions  as  related 
to  rainfall  and  temperature,  and  the  dependence  of 
these  on  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  at 
different  seasons,  can  be  beautifully  worked  out 
through  a  study  of  South  America  and  Africa. 
The  movement  of  the  wind  systems,  their  relation  to 
the  distribution  of  highland  and  lowland,  the  con- 
sequent  rainfall,   drainage   conditions,   and   the   re- 


sulting  social   conditions   are   nowhere   better  seen 
than  in  Australia. 

CIIAPTRE   VI. 

Geography  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

A  study  of  geography  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
upper  grades  will  reveal  this  fact,  that  the  em- 
phasis is  now  shifted  from  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions to  physical  causes.  In  the  lower  grades  we 
proceeded  always  from  effect  to  causes;  but  in  the 
upper  grades  we  begin  with  and  emphasize  physical 
features  which  are  the  great  underlying  causes  of 
social  and  industrial  conditions.  The  physical 
should  now  be  studied  with  care.  While  life  con- 
ditions, culminating  in  a  consideration  for  commer- 
cial relationshijjs,  should  be  seen  as  a  consequence 
to  be  expected  under  the  existing  phj'sical  influences 
and  controls. 

For  example,  in  studying  the  South  Atlantic  States 
we  were  especially  concerned  with  the  one  great  in- 
dustry, cotton,  and  the  life  of  the  people  as  aft'ected 
hy  this  one  great  industry,  but  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades  we  are  concerned  with  cotton  only  as  an 
effect  of  the  physical  conditions  that  made  the  South 
the  center  of  the  cotton  growing  industry  of  the 
world.  Having  reached  the  stage,  therefore,  when 
the  child  can  go  from  cause  to  att'ect,  we  are  able 
to  place  before  thepupil  "a  problem  full  of  human 
interest  reallj'  worth  solving." 

Some  Problems. 

1.  Before  the  Civil  War  Wilmington  was  the 
largest  city  in  North  Carolina.  But  today  Charlotte 
is  tlie  largest  city.    Why? 

'1.  iJrigliam  in  his  Geographical  Influences  on 
American  history  says  that  the  Southern  States  Avill 
eventually  become  the  great  cotton  manufacturing 
States  of  America.  The  New  England  States  are 
today.  Why  will  the  South  become  the  greatest 
manufacturing  States? 

3.  Whj'  do  the  people  of  the  steppe  region  of 
Central  Asia  have  no  settled  homes  ? 

4.  Why  is  Chicago  larger  than  New  Orleans? 
The  illustrative  lesson  on  Norway  should  be  studied 
carefully  and  form  the  basis  of  a  series  of  lessons 
when   this   subject   is   reached   in   your   geography. 

Read  craefully  the  toj^ic — The  Use  of  Maps  in 
Association  With  Texts,  page  90. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Relation  of  Geography  to  Other  Subjects. 

The  relations  of  geography  to  historj^  English, 
nature  study,  agriculture,  and  arithmetic  are  par- 
ticularly close. 

As  :^elated  to  History. — We  have  recently  ended 
the  study  of  Brigham's  Geographic  Influences  on 
American  History,  and  we  have  seen  how  close  is 
the  relation  between  geography  and  history.  In  fact, 
in  bringing  out  the  influences  of  the  physical  en- 
vironment on  man's  activities  and  movements,  the 
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best  relations  come  from  history.  For  example, 
the  relation  of  natural  passes  across  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  to  the  great  railroad  lines  running  east 
and  west;  the  influence  of  the  Appalachian  Mount- 
ains on  the  development  of  the  early  colonies :  the 
cause  of  the  dift'erence  between  the  industrial  life 
of  Massachusetts  and  that  of  North  Carolina  espe- 
cially before  the  war;  the  boundry  between  France 
and  Cxerinany  as  an  example  of  ignoring  greographi- 
cal  barrier.  These  and  many  other  problems  may 
be  raised. 

As  Related  to  Arithmetic. — In  the  upper  grades 
arithmetic  should  di'aw  many  if  not  the  most  of  its 
lu-oblems  from  geography.  The  comparison  of  areas 
of  countries,  lengths  of  ocean  routes  in  distance  and 
in  time  of  passage,  relative  statistics  of  production, 
or  of  eonunerce.  For  example,  until  within  recent 
years  there  was  considerable  trade  by  river  boats. 
l>ut  today  the  river  boats  in  North  Carolina  have 
almost  disajipeared.  Reduce  this  to  a  mathemati- 
cal problem. 

If  we  go  over  into  the  field  of  agriculture  we 
have  many  arithmetical  problems.  The  supplement 
to  Miles  Arithmetic  is  composed  entirely  of  prob- 
lems taken  from  agriculture. 

As  Related  to  Langviage. — Language  is  the  means 
by  wliich  geography  is  nuule  clear,  but  unfortunately 
teaches  often  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  require 
children  to  us  good  language  in  their  descriptions 
and  expositions  of  geographical  facts.  (Read  pages 
197-108. 

As  Related  to  Nature  Study. — Jluch  of  the  liome 
geography  in  the  lower  grade  is  taught  as  nature 
study  even  before  the  subject  of  geographj'  is  intro- 
duced. For  instance,  weather  conditions ;  relation 
of  slgpes  to  drainage,  to  roads,  to  soils,  to  tillage ; 
the  topics  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter;  distribution 
of  plants  and  aninuils;  and  tin-  study  of  rocks  and 
minerals. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Geography  and  Expression  Work. 

The  authors  present  in  this  chaiiter  suggestions 
of  such  value  that  it  shouhl  lie  studietl  carefully 
by  all  teachers.  In  fact  it  is  the  "expression  work" 
that  is  most  neglected. 

It  includes — 

1.  Map  Modeling. 

2.  ]Map  drawing. 

3.  j\Iap  Filling. 

4.  (Tcography  and  Art  Work. 

5.  Geography  and  Industrial  Work. 

Since  all  work  in  geography  must  constantly  make 
use  of  expression,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
teacher  who  ignores  this  very  important  phase  of 
geography  falls  far  short  of  being  a  good  teacher. 
Therefore.  I  repeat  again,  all  teachers  should  study 
very  carefully  this  chapter. 


"We  have  improvised  domestic  science  teaching 
by  means  of  coal-oil  stoves  and  kitchen  utensils 
which  the  patrons  of  the  school  gave  through  a 
'Kitchen  Shower,'  "'  says  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
from  Chester  Township,  Ohio.  A  teacher  who  was 
not  a  graduate  in  domestic  science  but  who  had 
"grit  and  determination"  put  the  girls  of  this  school 
to  work  in  preparing  hot  lunches  which  were  sold 
at  a  few  cents.     A  varied  menu  was  pro\'ided. 


THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  IMPROVE  MANKIND. 

I  sometimes  doubt  if  any  real  good  has  ever  been 
done  by  didactic  teaching  or  preaching.  All  the 
moral  maxims  in  the  world  are  poor  beside  one 
strong,  sweet,  normal  life.  And  a  good  woman  is 
worth,  as  a  guide,  the  most  select  list  of  "virtues 
and  their  opposite  vices." 

To  create  such  a  character  in  fiction  as  "John 
Halifax,,  or  "Jean  Valjean"  or  "Little  Nell"  or  the 
man  in  the  "Third  Floor  Back",  is  to  exert  a  last- 
ing and  potent  uplift  agency,  better  than  a  thou- 
sand sermons. 

It  is  fascinating  to  many  minds,  the  idea  of  "do- 
ing good"  and  "working  for  the  Lord,"  and  de- 
voting one's  time  wholly  to  inducing  people  to  be- 
come better;  but  it  is  not  practical.  The  only  way 
to  improve  mankind  is  to  do  something  that  inspires 
them ;  your  argument  and  exhortation  are  of  small 
avail.  Just  as  the  only  way  to  dispel  darkness  is 
to  shine,  the  only  way  to  electrify  iron  is  to  be  a 
magnet. 

Goodness  is  a  contagion;  we  must  "catch"  it,  wp 
must  have  it  and  "give"  it. 

When  you  say  in  your  creed  that  you  believe  in 
God,  your  declaration  is  of  no  help  to  you  or  to 
others  unless  what  you  mean  is  this :  That  you  be- 
lieve in  the  inherent  potency  of  goodness,  that  it 
will  live  down,  outwear,  and  destroy  evil ;  that 
.iustice,  cleanliness,  honesty,  and  kindness  will  win 
in  the  long  run  against  fraud,  lying,  and  cruelty; 
and  that  persons  who  are  upright  and  altruistic  get 
more  joy  out  of  every  minute  of  their  lives  than  idle, 
sporty,  and  self-coddling  folk;  and  that  there  is  al- 
together a  vast  tidal  or  subterranean  movement  in 
the  human  race  toward  health,  strength,  and  beauty. 
— Frank  Crane  in  the  Globe- 


FARM  PROFIT  AT  WINTHROP  COLLEGE. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  in  cold  storage  all  jokes 
about  the  extravagance  of  book-farming.  All  the 
farming  that  pays  handsomely  is  that  which  is  gen- 
innely  scientific,  and  institutional  farming  when 
scientific  is  profitable.  Of  course  purely  experiment- 
al farming  can  never  pay  because  it  is  based  on  the 
sole  idea  of  making  other  people's  farming  pay. 
But  there  is  a  combination  of  profit  farming  and 
experimental  farming  that  always  pays  The  ex- 
periniental  in  this  ease  is  in  making  scientific  farm- 
ing pay.  AVinthrop  College.  Rock  Hill,  South  Caro- 
lina, has  a  farm  of  144  acres  that  is  both  experi- 
mental and  demonstrational,  and  two  years  ago  it 
cleared  net  $2,000  profit,  and  last  year,  $2,600. 
The  phases  of  agriculture  which  are  "stressed"  at 
Winthrop  College  are  dairying,  poultry,  stock  feed- 
ing, hog  raising,  hay.  grain,  and  garden  culture. 

They  buy  about  125  steers  direct  from  ranches 
and  ranges  each  year  and  feed  them  for  fattening 
and  demonstrate  great  profit.  They  raise  about  150 
pigs  a  year,  feeding  almost  exclusively  on  the  re- 
fuse of  the  college  boarding  hall,  which,  of  course, 
makes  this  industry  most  profitable. 

They  have  started  to  build  up  a  poutry  camp  of 
5,000  birds  of  the  best  varieties  for  egg  and  broiler 
market. 

Hay,  alfalfa,  grain,  garden  truck  are  all  raised 
for  demonstration  purposes,  for  student  study,  and 
for  genuine  profit. — American  Primary  Teacher. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTKS  AND  00>OIE\T. 

If  you  have  recently  read  a  book 
which  you  think  would  help  others, 
let  your  fellow-readers  of  North  Car- 
olina Education  know  about  it 


If  teachers  would  gain  the  power 
which  comes  from  being  adept  in 
story  telling,  let  them  attend  to  the 
means  of  becoming  adept:  select  the 
best  stories  for  telling  to  the  chil- 
dren; choose  the  best  literary  form 
in  which  each  story  may  be  found; 
then  read  and  read  again  the  story 
to  be  told,  and  practice  the  telling  of 
it.  There  are  numerous  good  books 
of  stories  and  about  story  telling 
which  will  help  greatly,  and  one 
does  not  have  to  be  a  professional 
story  teller  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  stories  well. 


Each  month  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  issues  a 
"Monthly  Record  of  Current  Educa- 
tional Peublications"  in  the  form  of 
a  bulletin  which  will  be  sent  regular- 
ly to  teachers  who  request  it.  This 
monthly  report  of  new  publications 
in  the  field  of  education  adopts  a 
classified  arrangement  which  makes 
it  easy  to  ascertain  what  new  publi- 
cations have  appeared  in  almost  any 
given  phase  of  educational  activity. 
Address  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  if  you  wish  to  re- 
ceive  this  bulletin. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Methods  in  History.  By  William  H. 
Mace.  Professor  of  History  in  Syracuse 
University.  Cloth.  ;jll  pages,  r'ric-e, 
$1.00.  Rand,  McXally  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

This  new  and  amplified  edition  of 
Mace's  "Method  in  History"  testifies  to 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  volume. 
The  title  does  not  do  justice  to  the  rich- 
ness of  this  application  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  teaching  to  the  study  of  history. 
It  analyzes  the  life  of  the  people.  It 
traces  out  the  great  currents  in  national 
life,  the  ideas  and  principles  that  guide 
them,  and  the  conflicts  of  ideas  out  of 
which  rise  new  principles  and  ideals. 
It  dt>es  more  than  light  up  the  conspicu- 
ous landmarks  of  history  by  a  random 
sweep  over  the  vast  extent ;  it  searches 
out  the  foundations  on  which  history  is 
built,  choosing  what  is  educationally 
valuable.  The  intense  interest  which  at- 
taches to  such  a  work,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  the  vital  problems  of  institu- 
tional life,  makes  the  volume  as  in- 
valuable to  the  general  reader  as  to  the 
teacher  and  student.  History  teaching 
is  no  longer  a  marshaling  of  dates  and 
meaningless  events ;  it  is  a  thoughtful 


occupation,  requiring  the  best  endeav- 
ors. Practical  application  of  the  method 
is  carried  out  in  this  volume  b.v  looking 
into  the  periods  of  American  history. 


The  Gordon  Fifth  Reader.  By  Em- 
ma K.  Gordon,  author  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Method  of  Teaching  Read- 
ing. Cloth.  Illustrated.  32  0  'pages. 
55  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &.  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

This  is  the  fifth  book  in  the  Gor- 
don series  which  teaches  reading  by 
a  euphonic  method  without  the  use 
of  diacritical  marks.  The  selections 
chosen  are  from  standard  English 
and  American  authors  and  include  a 
large  amount  of  copyrighted  mate- 
rial from  the  best  contemporaneous 
writers.  The  somewhat  careful  gra- 
dation, the  intelligent  appeal  to  the 
wider  interests  of  childhood  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  habits  and  ideals 
that  are  best  worth  cultivating  that 
characterizes  this  book,  has  charac- 
terized the  earlier  books  in  the  se- 
ries. The  pictures  are  of  more  than 
ordinary  excellence  even  in  this  day 
of  artistic  illustration. 


Tile  American   Short  Story.   By   C. 

Alphonso  Smith,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  12  mo.,  cloth,  50 
pages.  Price  50  cents.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 

This  is  one  of  Dr.  Smith's  Roose- 
velt Professorship  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  1910-11  put 
into  a  handy  little  gilt-top  volume  in 
classic  form  and  printed  on  fine  pa- 
per. A  history  of  the  American  short 
story  is  sketched  and  its  varied  types 
are  discussed.  In  the  compression 
of  matter  covering  so  large  a  fielcf, 
Dr.  Smith's  singular  aptitude  for  the 
concrete  presentation  of  salient 
things  is  here  finely  exemplified. 
Almost  a  tenth  of  the  lecture  is  in 
quoted  German,  a  translation  of 
which  in  notes  or  appendix  would 
not  have  been  seriously  out  of  place. 
There  is  at  the  end  a  valuable  bibli- 
ography, themes  for  investigation, 
and  an  index — making  the  volume  a 
veritable  little  treasury  of  analysis, 
observation,  and  interpretation. 


The  Short  Story:  A  Technical  ane 
Literary  Study.  By  Ethan  Allen 
Cross,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Litera- 
ture and  English  in  the  State  Teach- 
ers' College  of  Colorado.  12  mo. 
cloth,  495  pages.  Price  $1.50  net. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  discussion  of  the  history  ant- 
theory  of  the  short  story,  a  plan  for 
study,  and  material  and  models  to 
work  with  are  combined  in  a  single 
book  by  Professor  Cross.  The  nine- 
teen stories  given  for  study  from 
eighteen   authors     are,   in     point   of 


style,  structure,  and  variety,  a  fit  col- 
lection for  analysis,  comparison  and 
obeservation.  Eight  chapters  cover- 
ing a  hundred  pages  deal  with  the 
history  and  character  of  the  short 
story,  its  materials,  plot  and  charac- 
ters, the  means  of  developing  a 
theme,  management  of  motives,  and 
a  plan  for  study.  The  fact  that  the 
author  has  here  approached  the 
short  story  from  the  reader's  point 
of  view  rather  than  from  that  of  the 
would-be  writer  of  short  stories, 
makes  it  really  a  powerful  aid  for 
the  latter  class  of  students;  and  for 
class  use  in  advanced  English  and 
literature  we  deem  it  one  of  the  very 
best,  as  it  is  among  the  very  newest, 
of  several  recent  books  on  the  short 
story. 


The  Discipline  of  the  School.     By 

Frances  N.  ilorehouse,  of  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Lotus  D.  Coffman, 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Cloth.  SCO  pages. 
Retail  price,  $1.25.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  interesting  discussions  of  the 
problems  of  school  discipline  that 
has  ever  come  to  our  notice.  The 
author  has  drawn  on  her  experience 
under  a  wide  variety  of  .conditions 
and  has  set  forth  not  only  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  school  discip- 
line, but  has  also  given  an  abund- 
ance of  applications  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  illustrations.  The  book  is 
interesting  reading  and  is  thoroughly 
sound  in  its  doctrine.  It  should  ap- 
peal with  special  force  to  teachers' 
reading  circles,  training  classes,  nor- 
mal schools,  and  to  university  cours- 
es in  education.  While  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  is  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  discipline  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  due  attention  is 
given  to  the  question  of  discipline  in 
secondary  schools  and  to  the  peculiar 
problems  affecting  it. 


The  House  of  the  Dawn.  By  Marah 
Ellis  Ryan,  author  of  Indian  Love 
Letters,  The  Woman  of  the  Twilight, 
etc.  Illustrated  and  Decorated  by 
Hanson  Booth.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
407  pages.  Price  $1.35  net.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

"Under  my  balcony  in  the  Mexican 
night  a  singer  sweeps  the  strings  of 
his  guitar  until  they  thrill  and  plead 
to  the  maid  behind  the  bars  in  the 
house  opposite.  So  much  is  she  of 
the  shadow  there  that  I  only  see  her 
when  a  white  bodice  presses  forward 
against  the  grating — or  a  little  hand 
lets  fall  a  yellow  rose  in  the  star- 
light." Such  are  the  opening  lines 
in  this  rarely  beautiful  story — a 
charmingly  told  tale  of  Spanish 
Mexico  and  the  Indian  desert.  And 
the  story  ends  with  these  words: 
"The    blessing    of    neither    pope    nor 
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priest  could  make  more  white  tlie 
loyal  soul  of  her."  The  pages  be- 
tween, so  printed  within  exquisite 
tinted  borders  as  to  malve  an  unusu- 
ally desirable  gift  book,  are  paclied 
with  "soft  notes  of  love  and  tender- 
ness," stirring  romance  and  absorb- 
ing adventure.  There  is  a  distinct 
charm  in  the  setting  of  the  story  and 
in  the  singularly  refined  beauty 
of  the  style  in  which  it  is  narrated. 


Kobin  Hood.  By  Maude  Radford 
Warren,  formerly  Instructor  in  Engli.sh 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Author 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights.  Cloth, 
liiuio,  LMX)  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  Rand 
McNally  &  Company,  Chicago  and  Xew 
York. 

Intrinsically,  this  "Robin  Hood"  is  a 
biMik  fur  children.  Few  reading  books 
whirl!  attempt  to  adapt  so-called  stand- 
ard literature  to  the  comprehension  of 
young  miuds  have  been  so  comjiletely 
succe.ssful  in  avoiding  manners  of 
tliought  and  style  comprehensilile  to 
mature  minds  only.  The  characters  are 
distinct,  and  with  the  child's  active 
imagination  will  Itecoiue  entities  to  im- 
liersduate  and  examples  to  imitate. 
Local  color  is  heightened  by  the  old- 
time  ballads  and  music,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  truly  characteristic  of 
the  life  and  spirit  of  a  people.  Robin 
Hood,  Maid  Marian,  Little  ,Iohn,  and 
all  the  merry  men  ll\'e  and  move  again 
in  the  bright  greenwood.  The  blows  of 
(tuarterstaves  resound,  sometimes  ar- 
rows tiy  and  green-clad  juen  lurk  in  the 
forest,  but  more  often  amid  the  frag- 
rance of  the  woods  is  laughter  and  sing- 
ing and  merry  play  to  the  sound  of 
chirping  birds  and  the  soft  gurgle  of 
cool  springs.  The  many  tine  illustra- 
tions complete  the  excellence  of  a  read- 
ing book  that  no  child  can  fail  to 
cherish. 


runk     &     WagnaU's  Hisli  School 

Stanilai-d  Dictionary.  Abridged  from 
the  Xew  Standard  Dictionary.  80.000 
Words  Defined;  ],200  Illustrations; 
902  pages.  Price  in  Cloth.  $1..50  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York. 

This  work,  which  is  the  most  re- 
cent of  the  abridgements  from  the 
New  Standard  Dictionary,  contains 
80,000  terms  of  all  kinds  each  one 
having  its  own  alphabetical  place  in 
the  one  vocabulary  of  which  the 
book  consists.  In  addition  to  the 
spelling,  pronunciation,  meanings, 
and  etymology  this  large  number  of 
words — more  than  four  times  as 
many  as  constituted  the  vocabulary 
of  William  Shakespeare — this  vol- 
iime  contains  several  thousand  of 
groups  of  synonyms  discriminated 
and  antonyms,  supplemented  by 
prepositions.  Wherever  the  definition 
could  be  amplified  by  pictorial  illus- 
tration this  has  been  supplied,  and 
1,2  00  of  these  are  included.  More 
than  6,700  proper  names  are  pre- 
sented, and  these  include  Biblical, 
bibliographical,  biographical,  myth- 
ological, geographical,  and  histori- 
cal sub.iects  of  first  importance  in  the 
story  of  human  progress.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  will  find  this  work  a 
handy  manual  to  the  principal  events 


of  American  and  English  history. 
The  up-to-date-  character  of  the 
book  cannot  be  better  demonstrated 
than  by  citing  the  fact  that  it  regis- 
ters such  recent  incidents  as  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Marne,  the  razing  of  Lou- 
vain,  the  bombardment  of  Reims, 
etc.  On  account  of  its  comprehensive 
vocabulary,  a  book  of  this  kind  com- 
mends itself  as  a  handy  dictionary 
for  desk  use,  the  vocabulary  being 
sufficiently  inclusive  to  embrace  all 
the  words  about  which  the  average 
man   may  seek  to  be  informed. 


Language  Games    for    All    Gra(le.s. 

By  Alhambra  G.  Denning,  Principal 
of  Washington  Scliool,  Winona, 
Minn.  With  Introduction  by  J.  X. 
.A.dee,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Johnstown,  Pa.  Cloth,  9  0  pages. 
Price,  40  cents.  Beckley-Cardy  Com- 
pany,   Chicago. 

The  book  contains  thirty  language 
games,  teaching  the  correct  use  of 
of  troublesome  words  and  forms  of 
expression  in  a  pleasant  way.  which 
is  intendetd  to  eliminate  the 
common  errors  in  grammar  of  oral 
and  written  speech  among  pupils.  In 
his  introduction  Superintendent 
Adee  says:  "The  use  of  correct  Eng- 
lish is  a  habit.  To  get  a  habit  thor- 
oughly rooted  in  a  child's  lite  takes 
careful  drill  and  constant  repetition. 
Children  like  to  repeat;  they  enjoy 
doing  and  saying  things  over  and 
over  again.  There  are  only  twenty 
or  thirty  grammatical  errors  that 
persistently  occur,  and  if  we  can 
put  the  correct  expression  for  these 
errors  in  the  form  of  a  game,  we  will 
have  an  excellent  motive  to  get  these 
correct  forms  frequently  repeated 
and  their  use  a  fixed  habit  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  little  book.  It  is  a  vol- 
ume that  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
progressive  teachers. 


Pr.    Jo.vner's    \'aluatioii    of    His    Own 

Speeches. 

Dr.  .1.  Y.  Joyner  is  a  man  who 
can  make  capital  out  of  almost  any 
circustance.  Into  his  speeches,  he 
can  throw  all  the  force  of  his  own 
intellect,  directing,  shaping  the  line 
of  thought  to  this  and  tliat  end,  and 
all  along  enrich  it  with  a  wondergul 
sense  of  humor  quiet,  refined,  con- 
tagious. 

"You  never  give  us  a  chance  to 
hear  you  talk,"  said  a  member  of 
the  Education  Department  of  the 
State  to  Dr.  Joyner  recently.  "You 
go  out  into  the  West  and  make  those 
wonderful  speeches  we  read  of  then 
come  back  and  go  off  into  other  parts 
of  the  State  and  do  the  same  thing 
over  again.  We  don't  get  a  word 
except  what  we  see  from  the  news- 
papers." 

It  is  about  so,  too.  Dr.  Joyner 
is  one  of  the  busiest  officials  of  the 
State.     He  is  here,  there  and  every- 


where, making  speeches,  appearing, 
at  committee  meetings,  leading  in 
the  work  of  upbuilding  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State  for  education  of 
the  youth  of  North  Carolina. 

But  to  get  back  to  his  sense  of 
humor,  that  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  him.  Out  in  Indianapolis 
where  he  addressed  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  in  three  lectures,  the 
admission  was  by  card.  In  default 
of  the  card,  a  charge  of  fifty  cents 
was  made.  The  story  comes  pretty 
straight  that  when  Dr.  Joyner  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  first  lecture, 
he   did  not  have  the  required  card. 

"Card,  sir?"  said  the  door  keeper 
politely. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  haven't  a  card," 
replied  Dr.  Joyner  in  his  smoothest 
terms. 

"Then  it's  fifty  cents  admission 
was  the  answer  to  that. 

Dr.  Joyner's  own  reply  came  with 
a  smile,  cordial  and  convincing. 

"Do  you  really  charge  a  man  fif- 
ty cents  to  hear  himself  talk.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  a  rule,  I  will  pay,  but 
honest    now,    it    isn't    worth    it." 

The  door  keeper  bluslied  and  Dr. 
Joyner  went  in  and  mounted  to  the 
platform  for  his  lecture,  and  used 
the  incident  in  the  midst  of  it  bring- 
ing down  the  house  in  appreciation. 
— News  and  Observer. 


Illiteracy  Among  North  Carolina  Hii- 
liil  Population. 

The  need  of  more  and  better  rural 
schools  in  Xorth  Carolina  is  made 
manifest  by  conditions  revealed  in  a 
recent  census  report  showing  the 
percentage  of  illiterates  among  the 
native  white  farming  class  of  this 
State.  The  figures  show  that  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  of  North  Carolina  is  13.5 
and  4.9  per  cent  in  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  the  State.  North  Carolina 
has  291,497  illiterates  and  260,752 
of  them  live  on  the  farms.  There  are 
129,141  boys  and  men  and  131,611 
girls  and  women  on  the  farms  of  this 
State  that  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
— Washington,  D.  C,  dispatch,  Octo- 
ber 20. 


George  Poabody  College  IMade  a  Sub- 
Station. 

George  Peabody  College  is  much 
rejoiced  over  the  recent  decision  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  sub-station  at  the 
College.  Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 
Professor  of  Health  Education,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  this  station,  and  will  have  various 
members  of  the  faculty  associated 
with  him  from  time  to  time.  Tlie 
other  educational  institutions  chosen 
by  Commissioner  Claxton  for  this 
honor  are  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. — Nashville  Ban- 
ner. 
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\EWS  BRIEFS. 

has  just  passed  the  1,000  mark.  Its 
enrollment  of  men  and  women  stu- 
dents now  being  1002. 

In  the  Lexington  graded  schools 
are  enrolled  S02  pupils,  the  boys  and 
girls  having  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber, 401. 

Superintendent  F.  T.  Wooten  and 
his  Columbus  County  schools  have 
decided  to  hold  a  county  commence- 
ment i  nWhiteville  the  first  of  April. 

Statesville  is  having  plans  made 
for  a  new  graded  school  building  to 
cost  $19,000  on  a  site  costing  $5,750. 

The   University   of   North   Carolina 

The  high  school  students,  number- 
ing sixty-two,  of  Belhaven  Graded 
School,  are  enthusiastically  prepar- 
ing for  the  triangular  debate.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for 
Edenton,  Hertford  and  Belhaven  to 
form  a  triangle. 

The  night  school  at  Bear  Island  in 
Columbus  County,  which  was  report- 
ed las  tmonth  as  opening  with  2  6  pu- 
pils, now  has  35,  the  oldest  being  72 
years  of  age.  Other  similar  reports 
of  progress  were  made  at  the  Janu- 
ary teachers'  meeting. 

During  the  past  year  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  were  expend- 
ed in  erecting  new  and  up-to-date 
school  buildings  in  Columbus  Coun- 
ty. One  of  these,  which  was  built  at 
Tabor,  is  a  brick  structure  contain- 
ing nine  class  rooms  and  an  audito- 
rium, and  cost  $10,000. 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  em- 
ployment as  a  teacher  in  the  graded 
schools  of  Elizabeth  City  who  is  rtv 
lated  to  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  said  school."  This  is 
an  interesting  feature  of  a  bill, 
amending  the  graded  school  law  of 
his  home  town,  introduced  by  Sena- 
ator  Walter  L.  Cohoon. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sand 
Hill  Board  of  Trade  a  big  educational 
conference  is  planned  for  February 
13,  at  West  End  School,  near  Pine- 
hurst.  The  school  committeemen, 
superintendents,  and  teachers  of  the 
Sand  Hill  section  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. Addresses  by  Superintendent 
.loyner  and  United  States  Commis- 
sion Claxton  are  among  those  sched- 
uled. 

Dr.  Francis  P.  Venable,  Exchange 
Professor  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  been  chosen  Exchange 
Professor    from    that    institution    to. 


the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
where  he  will  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  to  the  students  on  "Radium 
and  Radio-activity,"  beginning  Feb- 
ruary S.  Dr.  Venable's  father  was  at 
one  time  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

At  the  Teachers'  Association  in 
Whiteville  January  22,  Dr.  Thomas 
P.  Harrison  of  the  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, made  an  address  that  forcefully 
impressed  the  audience.  His  theme 
was  "How  Reading  Aids  in  Charac- 
ter Building."  The  speaker  brought 
out  the  essential  elements  of  good 
books  and  contrasted  some  of  the 
classics  with  our  contemporaneous 
literature.  In  a  convincing  manner 
he  showed  how  good  reading  aids  in 
the   development   of   one's   character. 

A  change  was  recently  made  in  the 
plan  of  conducting  morning  exercises 
at  the  Rich  Square  High  School. 
Each  teacher  has  a  morning  to  con- 
duct the  devotional  exercises,  and 
the  pupils  of  her  grade  render  a 
short  program.  On  one  morning 
each  week  the  principal  or  assistant 
gives  a  synopsis  of  the  current  events 
that  have  occurred  during  that  week. 
This  plan  is  in  the  experimental 
stage  yet,  but  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  prove  interesting  and  helpful  to 
the  whole  school  and  possibly  be  a 
means   of  reducing  tardies. 


Health  for  sometime  doing  hookworm 
and  community  health  work  at 
Mt.  Pleasant  community  ,  Nash 
County. 

Dr.  Washburn  will  take  up  hook- 
worm on  Trinidad  Island  for  the  In- 
ternational Health  Commission  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  has  already  been 
done  in  North   Carolina. 


Rev.   A.   S.   Barnes   Elected   Superin- 
tendent Methodist  Orplianage. 

Reverend  John  N.  Cole.  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Methodist  Orphanage 
for  many  years,  died  in  a  Charlotte 
hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  met  in  Raleigh, 
January  21,  and  elected  as  Mr.  Cole's 
successor,  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  pastor 
of  Beaufort  Methodist  church.  Mr. 
Barnes  is  an  alumnus  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  has  served  the  Methodist 
churches  of  Oxford.  Whiteville, 
Beaufort,  and  elsewhere. 


Xash   County   Health   OfHcer   Leaves, 
But  Another  Employed. 

Nash  county  changed  health  ofHcer 
January  first.  Dr.  B.  E.  Washburn, 
who  has  made  such  an  enviable  rec- 
ord there  as  health  officer  since  the 
first  of  last  may,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  International  Health 
Commission. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Kibler  succeeds  Dr. 
Washburn  as  whole  time  health  of- 
ficer for  Nash.  Dr.  Kibler  was  for- 
merly from  Burke  county,  a  gradu- 
ate from  the  University  in  '06  and 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  last  year. 
He  has  been  with  the  State  Board  of 


Cary   Fami   Life   School      Entertains 
Members   of  the   General   As- 
sembly. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  farm  life  school,  and  partic- 
ularly the  domestic  science  depart- 
ment, was  given  at  Gary  in  January 
when  the  educational  committees  ot 
the  House  and  Senate  were  the 
guests  at  dinner  of  the  domestic 
science  department  of  the  Cary  Farm 
Life  School. 

The  dinner,  which  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  Wake  County  products, 
was  prepared  and  served  by  the  do- 
mestic science  class  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Elizabeth  Prior,  the  effi- 
cient teacher.  Miss  Prior  and  her 
class  received  many  pretty  compli- 
ments. Those  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature who  were  present  were  com- 
pletely captivated  and  whatever 
doubts  they  may  have  had  about  the 
value  of  farm  life  schools  was  dis- 
pelled. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  two  committees, 
there  were  present  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Daughtridge,  Superintendent 
Joyner.  Prof.  Z.  V.  Judd,  Prof.  E.  E. 
Sams  and  others. 

Dr.  Joyner  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  his  happy  remarks  and  the  war 
he  presided  made  the  occasion  a 
most  eventful  and  enjoyable  one. 

Senator  Upchurch  spoke  on  the- 
Cary   High   School. 

"The  Cary  Farm  Life  School  and 
Its  History,"  was  the  subject  of  the 
address  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Parker, 
chairman  of  the  school  board  and 
president  of  the  Cary  Development 
Club.  He  spoke  of  ttie  co-operation 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  how 
the  donation  of  the  city  made  it 
possible  to  equip  the  domestic 
science  department  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  point  of  modern  equipment  it 
leads  the  State. 

"What  We  Are  Doing  and  What 
We  Expect  to  Do"  was  responded  to 
by  Professor  Dry,  principal  of  the 
Cary  High  School. 

"The  aVIue  of  Farm  Life  Develop- 
ment in  Our  Country  Schools"  was 
the  subject  of  a  fine  talk  by  Profes- 
sor Judd. 

"A  Farm  Life  School  for  Every 
County,"  was  responded  to  by  Chair- 
man Giles,  of  the  State  committee  on 
education. 

The  "Educated  Farmer"  was  the 
subject  of  the  speech  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Daughtridge. 
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Dr.  Chase  Addresses  Guilford 
Teachers. 

The  Guilford  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation met  at  the  city  library  at 
10:30  Saturday.  January  IC.  with  a 
large  attendance  present.  Superin- 
tendent Foust  presided  and  mention- 
ed that  a  number  of  years  ago  when 
the  association  was  first  organized, 
the  attendance  was  not  made  com- 
pulsory, but  voluntary  ,  and  the  plan 
has  worked  so  well  that  it  has  been 
kept  on  that  basis  ever  since.  _Mr. 
Foust  sai(l  that  lie  believed  that 
every  teacher  in  the  county  that 
could  do  so.  attended  regularly  these 
meetings. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Chase,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, spoke  to  the  teachers.  He 
touched  on  the  progress  made  by 
people  and  nations  during  two  or 
three  centuries  and  the  different 
needs  of  the  people  educationally  as 
they  progressed;  that  the  needs  of 
the  present  day  were  not  the  needs 
of  even  ten  years  ago;  that  the 
schools  were  having  to  change  their 
methods  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
present,  and  he  complimented  Guil- 
ford County  that  she  was  trying  to 
meet  this  need.  Speaking  of  what 
was  expected  of  the  teachers  by  the 
public,  he  quoted  from  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  a  city  superinten- 
dent who  gave  nineteen  qualifications 
for  a  good  teacher  that  he  considered 
necessary  and  a  number  of  others 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have,  and 
said  at  the  close  of  the  letter  that 
he  seemed  to  have  been  making  out 
a  blank  for  St.  Peter. 

Dr.  Chase  put  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  education  a  child  should  get 
is  one  that  meets  his  needs,  and  men- 
tioned the  instance  of  a  school  in  a 
mill  village  discarding  the  study  of 
the  metric  system  as  something  un- 
necessary; but  it  was  not  long  un- 
til there  was  a  complaint  from  the 
parents  because  this  system  was  used 
by  the  mills  in  measuring  goods  and 
they  desired  their  children  to  be 
taught  the  things  they  needed.  "This 
mistake,  said  Dr.  Chase,  "could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  teachers 
had  studied  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity and  tried  to  meet  them." 

Guilford  County  is  trying  to  give 
an  equal  opportunity  to  all.  Our 
high  schools  have  been  fitting  boys 
and  girls  for  college,  and  not  fitting 
for  life  that  great  majority  of  chil- 
dren whose  education  will  cease 
when  they  leave  the  high  school.  It 
should  do  both  of  thes  e  things.  Our 
cities  are  building  up  industrial 
schools  and  trad  e  schools  by  which 
boys  spend  half  tlieir  time  in  school 
and  half  at  a  factory  learning  a 
trade.  Some  schools  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  "Dont  teach  anything  to  a  child 
that  is  not  in  direct  touch  with  the 
life  that  the  child  is  living."  The 
country  school,  too  Ion  g  has  copied 


the  city  school.  When  people  began 
to  have  schools  in  the  country  they 
made  them  what  they  are  because 
the  cities  had  schools  first.  We  do 
not  need  the  same  subjects  taught  in 
the  same  way.  but  we  need  to  study 
the  needs  of  the  communities.  It 
should  be  the  teacher's  greatest  task 
to  study  the  needs  of  the  community 
in  which  the  children  live." 

Dr.  Chase  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
University  is  doing  extension  work 
and  invited  the  teachers  to  ask  the 
Department  for  help  and  they  would 
be  glad  to  help  in  any  way  they 
could.  Dr.  Chase  is  a  fine  speaker 
and  could  have  held  his  audience  for 
hours  without  tiring  them. 

The  primary  teachers  met  with 
■Jliss  Land  for  a  discussion  of  the 
Reading  Circle  work.  The  grammar 
gCade  teachers  discussed  the  work  of 
the  Reading  Circle  with  Miss  Mar- 
garet Brooks,  of  the  Pomona  school, 
and  "Seat  Work  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  grades,"  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Cora  Donnell.  of  the  Bessemer 
school. 

The  teachers  will  hold  their  next 
regular  meeting  on  the  second  Satur- 
day in  March  when  plans  for  the 
County  Commencement  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Superintendent  Foust  re- 
quested the  teachers  to  be  collecting 
some  of  their  best  work  now  to  be 
used  at  the  Central  Carolina  Fair 
next  fall. 


Comiiienrement   in   Avei-j'   County. 

The  schools  of  Avery  County  held 
their  commencement  December  20. 
The  address  was  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor X.  W.  Walker.  There  were 
over   500  children  in  the  parade. 

In  the  afternoon  the  various  con- 
tests were  held.  Among  these  were: 
Phonics,  story-telling,  dramatization, 
motion  songs,  recitations,  declama- 
tions, and  a  spelling  bee.  Chief  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  the  spelling 
bee.  Each  township  had  its  team  of 
five.  The  spelling  bee  lasted  for 
thirty  minutes.  There  were  but  few 
words  misspelled — one  team  makin,g 
s.  perfect  score.  This  team  was  rep- 
resenting Roaring  Creek  school.  The 
efficient  manner  in  whicb  the  contes- 
tants acquitted  themselves  bespeaks 
the  good  work  being  done  in  the 
schools  of  the  county. 

The  exhibits  were  especially  fine. 
Crossmore  and  Newlands  deserving 
special  mention.  Mr.  W^alker  ex- 
pressed amazement  at  such  splendid 
work.  He  purchased  several  exhibits 
and  will  place  them  on  exhibition  at 
the  State  University.  The  athletic 
contests  had  to  be  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  snow  and  ice. 

Meeting    County    Teachers. 

The  commencement  closed  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  County  Teach- 
ers' Association.  This  meeting  wa^ 
marked  by  the  same  spirit  of  interest 


and  enthusiasm  as  prevailed  during 
the  day.  After  the  address  by  the 
president  of  the  association,  Supt. 
Frank  A.  Edmundson,  various  topics 
were  discussed  in  an  interesting  and 
able  manner.  The  topics  arousing 
most  interest  being:  primary  meth- 
ods, domestic  science,  community  ser- 
vices and  practical  agriculture  in  the 
rural   schools. 

Prizes  Are  Presented. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  all  exhibits 
and  for  all  contests.  These  prizes, 
amounting  to  near  one  hundred  dol- 
lars were  donated  by  the  teachers 
and  County  Board  of  Education.  And 
too,  the  teachers,  appreciative  of  the 
untiring  efforts,  helpful  suggestions, 
and  his  many  kind  and  encouraging 
words,  presented  to  the  county  super- 
intendent, Frank  A.  Edmudson,  a 
beautiful   desk   set. 

Xewland   High  School. 

Just  preceding  the  teachers'  meet- 
ing Mr.  Walker  called  the  high  school 
committee  and  other  patrons  of  the 
Newland  High  School  in  conference 
to  discuss  plans  of  doubling  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Xewland  High  School. 
This  building — modern  brick — was 
erected  last  summer  and  according  to 
the  views  of  some  of  the  doubtful 
ones  was  entirely  too  large  a  school 
building   for   so   small   a   village. 

But  the  growth  and  progress  has 
been  phenomenal — even  surpassing* 
the  fondest  hopes  of  the  most  san- 
guine. The  committee  decided  with 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  those  pres- 
ent to  get  a  bill  through  the  next 
Legislature  authorizing  a  vote  on  a 
bond  issue  to  the  amount  of  seven 
thousand  dollars  for  school  enlarge- 
ment. 


The  Com  Club  in  Buncombe. 

The  Buncombe  County  Corn  club 
held  the  most  successful  contest  and 
seed  corn  show  ever  held  in  the  coun- 
ty. X'early  100  contestants  were 
present  and  500  people  attended  the 
show. 

Christian  Luther,  of  Candler,  won 
first  prize,  with  a  yield  of  117  1-2 
bushels  and  a  score  of  .9S.  Perry 
H.  Gaston,  of  Candler,  was  second 
with  a  score  of  .98,  although  his  show- 
score  was  not  as  high  as  Luther's. 
Russell  Gaston,  of  Candler,  was  third. 
Each  of  these  winners  were  given 
special  prizes  of  farm  implements  by 
Mrs.    George    W.    Vanderbilt. 

In  the  men's  corn  contest,  an  affili- 
ated organization,  R.  H.  Davis,  of 
Candler,  won  first;  J.  H.  Holcomb.  of 
Candler,  second;  and  E.  P.  Brank.  of 
Branton,  third,  with  115,  109  and  101 
bushels,  respectively. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Vanderbilt.  widow 
of  the  late  master  of  Biltmore.  at- 
tended the  contest  show  and  helped 
the  ladies'  auxiliary  serve  luncheon. 
She  always  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  boys'  corn  club  work  and  offers 
prizes  each  year. — Greensboro  News. 
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Vance  County  Employs  Whole  Time 

Health    Officer    Who    Helped    to 

Establish  a  World's  Record 

in  Health  Work. 

Vance  County  again  shows  a  lot 
of  other  counties  a  pair  of  clean 
heels.  This  time  she  has  elected  a 
whole  time  health  officer.  Dr.  D.  C. 
Absher,  of  Wilkesboro,  was  the  man 
finally  decided  upon.  For  several 
months  Vance  County  authorities 
have  been  casting  about  over  tnis 
and  other  states  to  find  the  best 
health  officer  available.  They  early 
recognized  that  it  would  be  taking 
long  chances  to  tag  any  doctor  that 
happened  to  apply  tor  the  office  and 
call  him  a  health  officer.  Health 
work  is  different  from  the  practice 
of  medicine  as  is  surgery  or  den- 
tistry. They  appreciated  also  the 
fact  that  training  a  man  to  be  a  san- 
itarian and  a  health  officer  is  a  slow, 
expensive  and  an  uncertain  proposi- 
tion. In  some  cases  a  doctor  may 
readily  become  a  good  public  health 
official  while  in  other  cases  he  may 
prove  to  be  the  proverbial  square 
man  in  the  round  hole. 

Dr.  Absher  will  co-operate  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  his  work 
in  Vance  and  the  plan  of  work  adopt- 
ed by  him  and  the  county  is  that  ap- 
proved by  the  Board. 

Dr.  Absher  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1904.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has 
been  making  a  record  for  himself  in 
hookworm  and  community  health 
work  for  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
He  has  just  completed  a  campaign 
in  the  Philadelphus  community  in 
which  out  of  a  population  of  951, 
every  family  installed  some  form  of 
sanitary  privy,  every  person  was  ex- 
amined for  hookworm  disease,  and 
every  person  having  the  disease  was 
treated.  This,  the  community  of 
Philadelphus  as  claiming  is  a  world's 
record. 


Superintendent  Howell  Appreciatea  in 
AsheviUe. 

The  Asheville  public  schoo's  will 
close  this  morning  for  two  weeks,  the 
longest  Christmas  vacation  in  their 
history,  a  holiday  which  will  doubt- 
less meet  with  ready  acceptance  at 
the  hands  of  the  army  of  pupils 
whose  progress  along  various  lines 
this  year  is  said  to  have  broken  all 
records. 

On  this  occasion  The  Citizen  finds 
the  people  of  Asheville  and  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  schools  on  the 
exceillent  resuts  achieved,  and  on, 
the  highly  intelligent  policies  which 
now  seem  to  govern  our  public  school 
systems.  As  tar  as  The  Citizen  is  in- 
formed, Superintendent  Howell's  re- 
gime has  been  markedly  free  from 
that  element  of  discord  which  mili- 
tates against  the  efficiency  of  public 
schools  in  many  cities.  On  the  con- 
trary,   there   is   in   this   city   a   spirit 


Plan  for  Summer  School  at 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers 


Dr.  Bruce  R.  Payne,  President  of  Geo.  ge 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  has  Just  re- 
turned from  a  trip,  where  he  held  numer- 
ous important  conferences  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  faculty  members  for  the 
summer  school  of  1915.  The  Committee  on 
Instruction  has  been  busy  several  months 
studj  ing  the  courses  to  be  offered.  These 
facts,  in  connection  with  the  recent  moment- 
ous decision  of  the  Peabody  Trustees  to 
appropriate  S50,000  for  the  budget  of  the 
next  summer  school,  makes  the  outlook 
extremely,  promising  for  a  decided  advance 
upon  even  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
past    summer. 

While  absent  President  Payne  vi^sited 
several  States,  speaking  first  at  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  County  Superintend- 
ents, at  Charlotte,  upon  "The  Teacher's 
place  in  the  Economy  of  Civilisation."  This 
sign  [leant  statement  from  the  address  ^s 
quoted    from    the    Charlotte    Observer: 

'The  highest  responsibility  that  faces 
the  teacher  is  to  develop  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic service — to  effect  the  transfer  of  morals 
from  the  individual  sense  to  the  social 
sense.  We  have  always  had  individual 
morals  in  this  country.  We  are  only  now 
developing    social    morals." 

Dr.  Payne  also  attended  the  State  Teach- 
er's   Association    of    ^'irginia    at    Richmond, 


and   delivered   an    address   upon    'The    Educa- 
tional  Outlook   of   the   South." 

"What  we  need  now  more  than  anything 
else,"  quotes  'the  Richmond  Times- Dis- 
patch from  the  address,  "is  social  consecra- 
tion. The  time  has  come  when  the  teacher 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  world,  of  in- 
ternationalism. The  heavier  part  of  the 
burden  of  society  rests  upon  the  teachers. 
In  proportion  to  their  resources,  in  pro- 
prtion  to  their  obligations,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sacrifTes  they  are  called  upon  to 
make,  the  teachers  are  the  most  patri- 
otic body  of  people  the  nation  has.  Upon 
the  United  States  now  rests  the  guardianship 
of  all  the  rich  heritages  the  world  hay 
toiled  for,  of  all  that  civilization  has  per- 
petuated, and  of  all  the  world  should  con- 
serve   for    its    future    use." 

George  Peabody  College  is  much  rejoiced 
over  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  to  establish 
a  sub-station  at  the  College.  Dr.  Fletcher 
B.  Dresslar,  Professor  of  Health  Education, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  this  station,  and  will  have  various  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  associated  with  him  from 
time  to  time.  The  other  educational  insti- 
tutions chosen  by  v_ommissioner  Claxton 
for  this  honor  are  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. — Nashville  Banner.  De- 
)     cember    12,    1914. 


Write  for  Announ  cement   of   Courses. 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

N.ASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


Summer  School  of  the  South 

IXIVERSITY   OF   TEXXESSEE,    KXOXVILLE 

Fourteenth  Session.  Largest,  best  and  cheapest  Summer  School  for 
Teachers  in  the  South.  Former  features  retained.  New  Courses  in 
Library  Administration,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Arts,  Agriculture 
Country  Lite  Problems,  Latin-American  History  and  Trade  Conditions. 
Preparation  for  College.  Credit  toward  Degrees.  Reduced  Railroad 
Rates.      June    22    to    July    30. 

FIXE  jmsiC,   I.ECTURES,   VISATURES,   EXOURSIOXS 
Write    for   Aiinoimcenient. 


or  harmony  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  school  authorities  and  the 
corps  of  teachers,  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs which  has  doubtless  had  much 
to  do  with  the  excellent  showing! 
which  marks  the  close  of  the  present 
year. 

In  this  connection  The  Citizen 
would  take  occasion  to  state  that  it 
hopes  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  city  will  not  have  to  apologize 
for  the  totally  inadequate  high  school 
building  which  now  does  duty.  We 
are  well  aware  that  the  present  con- 
ditions do  not  warrant  immediate 
steps  along  this  line,  but  it  is  at  least 
reasonable  to  believe  that  in  a  better 
day  the  existing  high  school  will  be 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  one  that 
is  worthy  the  name.  The  building 
that  is  doing  duty  today  has  long 
since  outlived  its  usefulness.  Our 
information  is  to  the  effect  that  the 


building  is  poorly  ventilated,  the 
heating  arrangements  faulty,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  structure  is  really 
unfit  for  the  purpose  which  it  is  now 
serving.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  site  is  an  ideal  one  for  a 
high  school  building,  presenting  a 
constant  plea  for  renewed  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  a  modern  structure. 
— Asheville  Citizen. 


Miss  AVomble's  Report  of  the  Moun- 
tain. 

Miss  Frances  Womble,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  extension  work  of  the 
State  Normal  College,  visited  prac- 
tically all  counties  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  during  the  tall 
months,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  counties  of  Cherokee,  Macon, 
Swain,  Transylvania,  Jackson,  Mc- 
Dowell and  Yancey.     She  found  high 
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schools  being  rapidly  established  in 
these  counties,  and  that  the  schools 
were  doing  splendid  work.  It  is  her 
business  to  bring  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  into  closer  re- 
lation with  the  State's  public  schools. 
Speaking  of  her  experiences  in  her 
recent  trip,  Miss  Womble  said: 

"One  high  school  in  Macon  County 
is  what  I  should  term  an  ideal  rural 
school  in  many  respects.  The  princi- 
pal, Miss  Lillian  Wells,  who  has 
served  there  several  years,  is  the 
heart  and  soul  o£  a  strong  commun- 
ity spirit.  A  test  of  the  spirit  was 
made  when  the  school  building  was 
burned.  People  left  their  farms  and 
other  business  and  worked  with  their 
own  hands  to  rebuild.  One  man  70 
years  old  worked  four  weeks.  In 
this  way  the  most  creditable  build- 
ing was  erected.  My  visit  in  this 
community  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
I  have  made  anywhere." 


Sui)eriiit€ii(lent      I'mlenvood's      Xe\r 
Feature. 

County  Superintendent  Underwood 
has  inaugurated  a  new  feature  in  his 
school  work.  He  had  a  meeting  of 
the  county  school  committeemen  in 
November  last  and  it  proved  of  so 
much  good  to  the  school  work  that 
such  meetings  will  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  educational  work  in  the 
future.  He  has  called  a  second  meet- 
ing for  the  12th,  and  he  expects  every 
white  committeeman  to  be  present. 


Sewing     ExMbit     at     East     Carolina. 
Training  School. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in 
sewing  by  the  first  year  professional 
class  of  East  Carolina  Teachers' 
Training  School  was  given  on  Mon- 
day, December  14.  As  there  are  9  6 
in  this  class  and  each  one  was  re- 
quired to  make  three  garments,  the 
exhibit  was  large  and  attractive.  The 
sewing  room  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  evergreens  and  potted  plants 
and  the  garments  were  attractively 
arranged  on  tables  and  the  walls  of 
the  room.  This  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  the 
teacher  of  household  economics.  This 
is  the  first  year  that  sewing  has  been 
in  the  regular  course. 


"No  man  is  as  well  known  as  he 
thinks  he  is,"  says  Caruso.  "I  was 
motoring  on  Long  Island  recently. 
My  car  broke  down,  and  while  the 
chaffeur  was  repairing  it  I  entered  a 
farmhouse  to  get  warm. 

"The  farmer  and  I  chatted  in  the 
kitchen  before  the  wood  stove,  and 
when  he  asked  my  name  I  told  him 
modestly  that  it  was  Caruso. 

At  that  he  threw  up  his  hands. 

"Caruso!"  he  exclaimed.  "Robin- 
son Caruso,  the  great  traveler!  Lit- 
tle did  I  expect  ever  to  see  a  man 
like  yer  in  this  here  humble  kitchen, 
sir!" 


Dairy    School    at    Guthu'ie. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Guthrie  dairy  school,  Forsyth  Coun- 
ty, some  interesting  information  was 
furnished  by  the  members  of  the 
class,  which  was  the  result  of  rec- 
ords of  feeding  and  production  of 
their  dairy  cattle  since  the  first 
meeting  of  the  school.  The  second 
meeting  was  held  on  December  1  at 
the  Guthrie  Public  School.  At  the 
organization  of  the  school  the  neces- 
sary text  books  were  distributed  and 
each  member  waa  furnished  with 
scales  with  which  to  weigh  and  test 
the   milk   produced   by   their  cows. 

Four  cows  represented  in  the 
school  were  selected  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  general  result  of  the  first 
month's  work. 

The  report  of  the  owner  of  cow  No. 
1  showed  that  the  average  daily  feed 
for  the  month  was  4  3-4  pounds  of 
stover  and  2.9  of  grain.  Milk  pro- 
duced for  the  month  was  334.5 
pounds;  butter-fat  produced  averag- 
ed 3.S  pounds!  cost  of  feeding  for 
month,  $4.7  7.  This  record  shows 
that  this  cow  paid  its  owner  a  profit 
of  $2.6S  for  the  month. 

Cow  No.  2 — Daily  feed  6  pounds 
stover  and  3  1-2  pounds  of  grain; 
produced  239.7  pounds  of  milk  and 
5.S  pounds  butter-fat;  cost  of  feed, 
$2..'!;fi;    profit,   $1.99. 

Cow  No.  3 — Daily  feed  6  pounds 
stover  and  2  pounds  of  grain;  pro- 
duced 122.1  pounds  of  milk;  S7 
pounds  butter-fat;  cost  of  feed 
$.2.34;   profit  $1.17. 

Cow  No.  4 — Daily  feed  2  5  pounds 
stover,  8.10  pounds  of  grain;  pro- 
duced 2S.S  pounds  milk;  4.S  pounds 
butter-fat;  cost  of  feed  $7. SO;  profit 
$2.93. 


FOR  LIVE.    SrCCESSFCL   TE.4CERS. 

Only  real  live,  qualified,  successful  teach- 
ers solicited  for  membersiiip;  others  not  ac- 
cepted. Unique  features:  lowest  rales,  per- 
.sonal  service,  bono  fide  vacancy  rports.  un- 
tiring c,o-operationv  Wajiager  an  active 
teacher.      Send    for    terms. 

THE    NEW    SOI  TH    TE.VCHERS'    BURE.VU, 
Red   .SprinKs,  N.  C. 


Local  Industries 
and  Vocational  Needs 

so  carefully  studied  in  North  Caro- 
lina, are  ably  illuminated  for 
teachers  and  children  in  these 
books. 


THE   STORY  OF   COTTON 

Bu  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Trmity  College. 

Writes  Emert  Horn,  Principal  of 
Speyer  School.  Teachers'  CoUege,  New- 
York:  "I  have  just  finished  reading 
with  delight  Brooks'  Story  of  Cotton. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  study  of  the  kin<l 
tluit  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  am  sure  that 
il  will  be  welcomed  by  the  country  at 
large.  I  should  almost  be  willing  to  say 
tliai  the  ordinary  school  history  could 
ije  supplanted  by  this  book  with  great 
benefit,  and  I  can  say  without  hesitation 
that  in  the  North,  and  especially  in  the 
South,  it  will  form  a  most  valuable  sup- 
plement   to   the   regular   text-book." 

75  cents. 
VOCATIONAL    GmDANCE 

By  J.  Adams  Puffer. 

is  written  by  an  expert  in  his  work.  The 
author  knows  all  about  boys  and  girls 
in  relation  to  industry.  He  has  taught 
them,  and  worked  with  them — worked 
for  them.  He  has  found  employment  for 
hundreds  of  them.  His  book  discusses  the 
best  occupations  for  young  people,  and 
discloses  many  secrets  of  success"  and 
failure    in    the    industrial    world." 

Illustrated,   $1.25 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 

Chicago  New  York 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President 
June  22— August  5,  1915 

The  most  beautiful  group  of  Academic  Buildings  in  this  coun- 
try. Distinguished  faculty.  Attendance  157.5  from  34  States. 
Courses  lead  to  definite  credit. 

University  and  college  credit  for  teachers  and  students 
Courses  for  college  entrance  Professional  certificate  credit 
for  High  School  Teachers,  Grammar  Grade  Teachers,  and  for 
Primary  Teachers.  Strong  Department  for  Kindergarten  and 
Elementary  Teachers  Courses  in  Manual  Arts,  Domestic 
Science  and  Agriculture.     Special  School  of  Art. 

Series  of  high  class  Entertainments,  Musical  Features  and 
Lectures.  Excursions  to  Washmgton,  Luray  Caverns,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Monticello,  &c. 

Tuition  $12.00  for  non-Virginians.  Room  and  board  reason- 
able. Special  reduced  railroad  rates.  For  illustrated  folder 
and  official  announcement,  write  to 

DIRECIOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

University,  Virginia 
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Teachers'   Aid   Society. 

The  Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Society 
has  just  been  organized  in  Raleigh, 
and  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
State.  Superintendent  F.  M.  Harper 
is  president,  Miss  Mary  Page  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  while  the  board 
of  directors  is  composed  of  Mr.  G. 
Rosenthal  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Montague, 
of  the  School  Board,  and  Miss  Min- 
nie Redford,  Miss  Stedman  and  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Terrell,  of  the  public  school 
faculty.  This  society  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  care  of  those  teachers  who 
have  given  their  best  in  service,  and 
whose  age  or  health  after  a  certain 
length  of  service,  makes  retirement 
necessary.  It  is  the  small  return  for 
large  service,  unselfishly  given.  The 
qualification  for  the  full  benefit  of 
the  retirement  fund  is  that  the 
teacher  shall  have  taught  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  public  schools,  ten 
years  of  which  must  have  been  spent 
in  the  Raleigh  schools. 
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Farm   School   Discontinued. 

Notices  have  been  sent  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Asheville  Farm  School. 
a  private  industrial  school,  advising 
them  that  they  will  not  be  expected 
to  return  to  the  institution  to  re- 
sume their  duties  of  the  present  term. 
The  announcement  carries  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  necessary  to  discon- 
tinue the  work  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  main  building  of  the 
school  was  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  a  loss 
of  $40,000  to  the  institution.  The 
majority  of  the  students  will  go  to 
Hot  Springs  where  they  will  continue 
their  work  at  the  school  at  that  place 
which  is  supported  by  the  home  mis- 
sion board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.  A.,  which  maintained 
the  school  near  this  city.  Edward  P. 
Childs  and  James  Rogers,  field  super- 
intendent and  superintendent  re- 
spectively, are  now  at  New  York  in 
conference  with  the  members  of  the 
board  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  de- 
cision regarding  the  rebuilding  of 
the  main  structure. 


If   Your  Work    is    Hindered 

by  inability  to  secure  the  scliool  books  prompt- 
ly, write  us  your  wants  and  yoti  get  the  books 
by  return  mail.  We  have  all  kinds —  Supple- 
mentary and  Teachers'  books,  Recitation  and 
Dialogues.     Catalogues  sent  on  request. 

We    carry    also    crayolas,    papers,    pencils, 
paints,  and  kindred  supplies. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 

A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  pubhc  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Spring 
Term  begins  March  23,  1915. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

Robt,  H,  Wright,  President, 

Greenville,  N.  C. 


A  Short  History  of  the  American  People 

BY  EDNA  TURPIN 

Dr.    S.   C.   Mitchell,    President   Delware  College,   writes: 

"Miss  Turpin's  Short  History  of  the  American  People  has  impressed  me  as  a  work  of  e.xceptional  value. 
The  narrative  is  clear,   impartial,   spirited,    and    altogether    readable, 

"The  marks  of  the  book  that  impress  me  are  the  happy  way  in  which  it  unfolds  naturally  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  history  of  our  country;  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  industrial,  social,  and  educa- 
tional interests;  the  clear  and  yet  nervous  style;  and  the  sense  of  fairness  pervading  the  whole  work;  and, 
lastly,   the   modern   spirit   that   it   breathes. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  the  book  will  find  wide  use  in  the  schools." 

Write  for  Sample  Page.s.  Cloth,  493    pages;     price,     75    cents,    postpaid. 


B.  F.  *JOHNFSOI\f  F»UBLISHIN[G  COlVIF-ArSJY 


Atlanta 


Rictimond 


Dallas 
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Teachers  of  Wake  County  Ask  Super, 
iutendent  J  add  to  Remain. 

The  teachers  of  Wake  County  in  its 
December  meeting  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

"Whereas,  the  teachers  of  Wake 
County  have  learned  with  deep  re- 
gret of  the  resignation  of  Jlr.  Zeb- 
ulon  V.  Judd  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Wake  County, 
and 

"Whereas,  Mr.  Judd  has  given 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
unselfish  service  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  Wake  County,  sparing 
neither  time  nor  energy  to  improve 
in  every  possible  way  the  conditions 
of  the  public  schools  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  teaching  force  in 
all   departments,   and 

"Whereas,  his  administration  lias 
been  attended  by  the  awakening  of 
an  active  interest  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  both  people  and  school 
workers  resulting  in  unprecedented 
progress  in  the  betterment  of  rural 
schools;    be  it   resolved, 

"1.  That  we.  the  teachers  of  Wake 
County,  feel  the  loss  of  an  able  and 
sympathetic  leader,  co-worker  and 
friend. 

"2.  That  we  believe  the  progress  of 
education  in  the  county  will  be  seri- 
ously checked  by  his  withdrawal. 

"3.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the 
action    of   the   committfeemen    of   the 


county  in  requesting  the  Board  of 
Education  to  exercise  its  most  ernest 
effort  to  retain  the  services  of  Mr. 
Judd. 

"4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  County  Board  of 
Education,  to  Mr.  Judd  and  to  the 
Raleigh    papers   for   publication." 


SHEKID.AN'S   TE.\CHERS'    .4GENCY. 

.Vorth  "'arolina  branch  office  firmly  estab- 
Ushed  and  in  close  touch  with  schools  and 
teachers  of  the  State.  Under  management 
iif   experienced    teachers. 

Personal  attention,  business  methods,  rea- 
sonable   terms. 

For    Register    and     New     Manual,    address: 


*iheridun'.s    Teachers 


.\Keni'v.    I'harlotte 
f. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 

The  New  Bulletin  Issued  by  the   State  Depzirt- 

ment  of  Education  Contains  Definite 

Directions  for  the  First  Month 

WITH 

The  Howell  Primer. 

IX  ADDITION  IT  -ALAICES  PROVISION  FOR 

Teaching  Writing 
Language  Exercises 
Seat  Work. 


The  bulletin  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  teachers  in  North 
Carolina.     Apply  to  your  County  Superintendent. 


'  The  best  book  for  beginners  now  published."  This  is  what 
N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools  for 
North  Ccurolina,  says  of 


BRIGGS  AND  McKINNEY  S 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  COMPOSITION 

90  CEIVTS 

Other  teachers  are  equally  enthusiastic.  This  modern  textbook  is  a  work 
of  distinct  importance  in  the  field  of  high-school  English.  It  provides  material 
for  two  years  of  composition  work,  with  a  minimum  of  theory  simply  stated. 
The  student  is  shown  the  aims  of  writi.ig  rather  than  the  rules ;  and  sincerity, 
good  form,  definiteness,  interest,  unity,  variety,  and  coherence  are  emphasized. 
In  exercises,  arrangement,  topics,  and  examples,  the  book  is  close  to  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge  and  experience. 

University  of  Nortli  Carolina,  Cliapel  Hill. 

"I  regard  Brlggs  and  McKinney's  First  Book  of  Composition  as  the  best  book  for 
beginners  now  published.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  recommend  it  to  a  number  of 
our  high-school  principals  axid  shall  continue  to  recommend  it  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers.      I   should  be   glad   to   see  it   used   in    every  one  of  our  high  schools." 

N,  W.   WALKER, 
Professor   of   Secondary    Education,    and   State  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publisheis 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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1915 — Rural  Libraries — 1915. 

We  now  have  in  stock  the  new  Rural  Libraries  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  mail  lists  and  printed  order  sheets. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  Book  Cases  to  be  shipped  with 
Libraries.  These  Book  Cases  are  made  in  Raleigh  out  of 
best  quality  North  Carolina  oak,  and  have  capacity  double  the 
requirements  for  the  regular  thirty-dollar  Library. 


Send  us  your  orders.    Prompt  Shipments. 


Thompson  Publishing  Company, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  School  Supply  Company, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

We  have  in  stock  at  Raleigh  and  at  Norfolk:  School  Desks, 
Teachers'  Desks,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers,  and  Gen- 
eral School  Supphes.  Write  for  special  circular  matter  and 
prices  on  anything  you  may  need. 

Our  Croatan  Sanitary  Floor  Oil  is  the  best  ever 
offered,  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 


The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  IV.  C. 

Write  Us  At  Once : 

1.  If  you  need  teachers. 

2.  If  you  want  a  better  position  for  next  year. 

We  operate  throughout  the  Southwest,  and  have  located  teachers  in  every  Southern 
State. 

Closer  personal  attention  will  be  given  this  work  during  1915  than  ever  before.  Let 
us  hear  from  you  early  in  the  year  to  secure  best  results. 
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If  lUe  Only  Understood 


BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


If  we  only  knew  the  cares  and  trials, 

Knew  the  efforts  all  in  vain 
And  the  bitter  disappointment, 

Understood  the  loss  and  gain- 
Would  the  grim  eternal  roughness 

Seem — /  wonder— just  the  same  ? 
Should  we  help  where  now  we  hinder  ? 

Should  we  pity  where  we  blame? 


Ah!  we  judge  each  other  harshly, 

Knowing  not  life's  hidden  force- 
Knowing  not  the  fount  of  action 

Is  less  turbid  at  its  source ; 
Seeing  not  amid  the' evil 

All  the  golden  grains  of  good; 
And  we'd  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 


Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives 

That  sun-ouud  each  other's  lives, 
See  the  naked  heart  and  spirit. 

Know  what  spur  the  action  gives. 
Often  we  would  find  it  better 

Purer  than  we  judge  we  should. 
We  ivould  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 
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The  Arithmetic  of  Everyday  Life 


EVERYDAY  ARITHMETIC 


FRANKLIN  S.  HOYT 


Formerly  Assistant  Superintendent  of  ScJiools, 
Indianapolis 


{Now  Ready) 

BY 

AND 


HARRIET  E.  PEET 


Instructor  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic, 
State  Normal  Scliool,  Salem,  Massachusetts 


Three-Book  Course 

40  cents,  postpaid. 


Problems  grouped  around 


BOOK  ONE.    For  Grades  II,  III,  and  IV. 
pupils'  home  and  school  interests. 

BOOK  TWO.  For  Grades  V  and  VI.  40  cents,  postpaid.  Contains  new  but  thoroughly 
tested  treatment  of  fractions,  decimals,  and  percentage,  which  will  both  lighten  the 
burden  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  give  a  sure  mastery  of  their  essential  processes. 

BOOK  THREE.  For  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  45  cents,  postpaid  Emphasis  placed  on  the 
application  of  essential  processes  to  studies  of  business  industry,  and  civic  affairs. 

Teachers'  Mannal,  with  answers,  supplied  to  all  teachers  using  the  books. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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STONE  WATER  COOLERS 

Piish  faucet,  best  constmcted  for 
schools. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
Steel 
Cast 
Iron 

Maps 
Globes 
Charts 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


BOOKCASES 

Solid  Oak,  Substantially  Made, 
Adjustable  Shelves. 


Best  Dustlcss  Crayons  at  Lowest  Price  Ever  Bctorc  Offered. 
VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

RICHIVIOIVD,  VIRGINIA. 
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WHY  THE  SOUTH  LACKS  TRAINED  TEACHERS 


By  Carter  Alexander,  Professor  of  School  Adminis 

George  Peabody  Col 

The  South  has  nothing  like  as  many  well-trained 
teachers  as  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
generally  recognized  by  Southern  educators.  Of 
course  we  have  many  individual  teachers  that  are 
naturally  as  capable,  and  a  few  that  are  as  well- 
trained,  as  those  found  anywhere.  But  our  percent- 
age of  the  latter  is  very  low. 

This  is  not  because  of  any  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  Southerners  or  of  Southern  teachers.  It  is 
due  in  part  to  our  poverty  and  general  backward- 
ness growing  out  of  our  Civil  War  and  reconstruc- 
tion experiences.  But  there  are  two  present  causes 
that  go  much  deeper  than  these  things  in  explain- 
ing matters. 

Two  Causes  for  the  Lack  of  Trained  Teachers. 

The  first  is  that  we  have  in  many  places  a  sys- 
tem of  certification  that  acts  as  a  barrier  to  hold 
back  trained  teachers  from  coming  into  the  South, 
or  passing  from  one  State  to  another,  or  from  one 
county  into  another.  Fortunately,  this  is  no  longer 
true  to  some  of  our  Southern  States.  But  there  are 
even  yet  three  of  these  States  that  recognize  nothing 
save  their  own  certificates  as  entitling  a  person  to 
teach  in  their  schools.  Only  three  other  States  in 
the  country  have  such  a  Chinese  wall  around  their 
schools.  Of  these  three  Southern  States,  Florida  is 
the  only  one  that  will  graut  certificates  to  the  grad- 
uates of  its  State  institution  for  teacher  training, 
instead  of  making  these  graduates  go  through  the 
examination  mill.  Three  other  Southern  States  re- 
quire partial  examination  of  any  teacher  from  out- 
side the  State,  no  matter  how  well-trained  that 
teacher  may  be.  Only  three  States  not  in  the  South 
penalize  outside  teachers  in  this  way. 

The  second  cause  is  the  premium  we  put  upon 
grinding  through  examinations  rather  than  upon 
getting  adequate  professional  training,  as  a  i^repara- 
tion  for  teaching.  There  are  yet  five  States  in  the 
South  that  require  some  form  of  examination  of 
all  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates.  Only  two 
States  outside  the  South  keep  up  this  pernicious 
practice.  Of  course  such  stringent  regulations  on 
the  part  of  so  many  Southern  States  bar  out  large 
numbers  of  teachers  from  taking  professional  work 
in  progressive  institutions  at  any  time,  but  especially 
in  summer.  Instead  they  are  forced  to  stay  at  home 
in  summer  to  "cram"  the  certificate  examination. 
Or  they  are  compelled  to  be  slaves  at  some  "cram- 
ming mill"  of  the  summer  school  or  institute. 

We  desire  that  our  children  shall  be  as  well  edu- 
cated as  those  of  any  part  of  the  country.  They 
can't  be  unless  our  teachers  are  as  good  as  those 
elsewhere.  What  can  we  do  to  insure  that  our 
boys  and  girls  will  have  teachers  as  well-trained  as 
the  boys  and  girls  of  other  States  have? 
Two  Lines  of  Action  Needed. 

Two  lines  of  action  need  to  be  followed.     First, 


tration,  and  E.  McK.  Highsmitli,  Graduate  Student, 
lege  for  Teachers. 

we  need  to  take  down  the  bars  so  that  we  can  get 
good  teachers  with  adequate  training  from  any 
place.  This  will  aid  our  home  teachers  to  get 
adecpiate  training  in  order  to  hold  their  own. 
The  home  teacher  always  has  the  advantage 
unless  the  one  from  a  distance  has  the  bet- 
ter training  and  better  professional  record.  With 
adequate  training,  the  home  teacher  will  of  course 
be  far  superior  to  any  one  from  a  distance.  On 
this  point.  Prof.  E.  P.  Cubberly.  the  recognized 
authority  on  teachers'  certificate  in  the  United 
States,  says  :"The  plan  of  Arizona  and  California, 
where  normal  training  obtained  anywhere  is  freely 
recognized  has  done  much  to  help  draw  to  them  the 
best  teachers  from  the  eastern  states,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  schools  of  Arizona  and  California." 

In  the  second  place,  as  rapidly  as  our  local  condi- 
tions will  justify,  we  need  to  close  up  the  examina- 
tion route  to  teachers'  certificates  and  substitute 
therefor  the  standard  of  professional  study  and 
training  in  some  good  normal  school,  college  or  uni- 
versity. "California",  says  Professor  Cubberly, 
"With  is  high  school  certificate  based  on  college 
training  only,  offers  a  commendable  examijle  in 
this  regard."  In  the  South  there  are  now  four 
States  where  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  certificate 
through  taking  adequate  prefessional  work  in  a 
good  school.  We  are  in  the  right  direction,  but 
we  must  get  those  four  States  into  line  if  their 
children  are  to  have  good  teachers. 

However,  in  the  South  for  a  long  time,  because  of 
low  salaries  and  lack  of 'normal  schools,  our  best 
line  of  getting  progress  lies  in  getting  teachers  to 
take  professional  work  in  summer  schools.  Until 
very  recent  j'ears  Ave  have  been  neglecting  this  al- 
most altogether.  But  there  is  at  present  a  most 
healthy  and  progressive  movement  in  at  least  half 
of  our  southern  states,  looking  toward  encourag- 
ing teachers  to  take  courses  of  this  kind.  For  the 
best  results,  Ave  need  to  encourage  these  courses 
by  means  of  (a)  Certificate  credits  by  either  raising 
the  grade  of  the  certificate  or  by  rencAving  it;  (b) 
Professional  certificates  granted  Avithout  examina- 
tion on  taking  certain  degrees  of  courses  of  study  (c) 
Excusing  those  Avho  go  to  the  summer  schools  from 
attendance  on  the  county  and  city  institutes,  ex- 
cept for  administrative  instructions. 

All  Good  Summer  School  Work  Should  Be  Re- 
cognized. 

Another  matter  of  prime  importance  is  that  teach- 
ers be  encouraged  to  attend  the  vehy  best  summer 
school  that  their  circumstances  and  summer  plans 
Avill  justify.  This  means  free  and  full  recognition 
of  good  summer  school  Avork,  regardless  of 
where  it  is  done.  Many  of  the  teachers 
would  be  much  more  benefitted  by  tak- 
ing such  courses  in  the  North  or  in  some  other  part 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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THE  RISE  OF  MODERN  DEMOCRACY 


William  Thomas  Lap 

Three  distinct  movements  stand  out  as  the  chief 
factors  that  have  given  character  to  the  European 
governments  of  today :  the  growth  of  nationalism 
a  tendency  toward  militarism,  and  the  rise  of  an  in- 
dustrial democracy.  All  of  these  movements  have 
plaj'ed  a  part  in  causing  the  conditions  that  led  to 
the  war  now  in  progress.  In  the  first  article  of  this 
series  we  traced  briefly  the  rise  of  European  nation- 
alities, especially  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
succeeding  articles  we  have  traced  with  greater  de- 
tail the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  German  empire 
to  the  time  when  the  present  Kaiser  assumed  the 
the  reins  of  government.  We  have  seen  that  the 
German  empire  of  today  is  in  a  large  degree  a  cre- 
ation of  the  German,  and  more  particularly  the 
Prussian  army.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
German  national  spirit  should  be  characterized  by 
military  ideals.  The  aggressive  military  policy  of 
Germany  seemed  to  make  it  necessary',  in  turn,  for 
rival  nations  to  try  and  keep  pace  with  her  in 
preparation  for  war.  In  this  way,  whether  she  in- 
tended it  or  not,  Germany  became  the  apostle  of 
militarism  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Shortly 
after  the  accession  of  the  present  Kaiser,  however, 
Germanj'  ceased  to  depend  on  her  army  alone  and 
began  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  build  a  navy. 
This  new  German  policy,  logical  though  it  was,  was 
destined  to  affect  profoundly  the  relations  of  the 
European  nations  with  each  other.  In  the  next 
article  of  this  series  we  shall  consider  some  as- 
pects of  the  new  situation  thus  brought  about.  But 
we  cannot  understand  fully  these  new  groupings  of 
the  European  nations  unless  we  know  something  of 
the  political  forces  behind  the  government  of  each 
of  them. 

We  saw  in  the  first  article  that  neither  the  Puri- 
tan Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century  nor 
the  French  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  brought 
democracy  in  their  wake.  Each  of  these  movements 
was  national  rather  than  democratic.  True,  radicals 
in  both  England  and  France  formulated  democratic 
theories,  but  in  neither  country  were  they  actually 
put  into  practice.  It  was  reserved  for  a  third  revo- 
lution, moi'e  far-reaching  in  its  influence  on  social 
and  political  institutions  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  to  give  these  democratic  theories  a  semblance 
of  reality.  This  revolution  had  its  origin  in  England 
at  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  the 
full  potentiality  of  its  influence  was  not  felt  until 
well  into  the  ninteenth.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  more 
exactly  the  time  or  place  of  this  most  significant 
movement  in  modern  history.  The  men  who  were  its 
leaders,  if  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  any 
leaders,  were  not  even  dimly  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  things  they  did. 

Effect  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  mention  names  or  to  go 
into  details.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
growing  trade  of  England  called  for  a  larger  quanti- 
ty of  finished  products  than  the  laborers,  working 
in  their  homes  with  their  own  simple  implements, 
could  supply.  This  difficulty  was  met  by  the  in- 
vention of  various  machines  and  processes  which 
we  regard  today  as  matters  of  course  in  our  in- 
dustrial life.  These  machines,  as  we  know  them, 
are    the   work   of   no    one   man    or   period.     Each 
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improvement  of  the  original  inventions  suggested 
new  problems  and  new  solutions  in  turn.  Taken 
together,  these  mechanical  contrivances,  such  as 
machines  for  spinning  and  weaving  and  for  apply- 
ing steam  to  the  generation  of  power  for  manu- 
facturing and  for  transportation  by  both  land  and 
water,  constitute  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of 
our  economic  life.  These  and  other  kindred  in- 
ventions operated  to  change  entirely  the  European 
social  system. 

Obviously  after  the  introduction  of  these  ma- 
chines manufacturing  could  no  longer  be  carried  on 
in  the  homes  of  the  laborers.  The  laborer  could 
not  own  the  new  machine  himself  as  he  did  the  old 
spinning-wheel  or  loom,  nor  could  he  have  operated 
the  new  machines  if  he  had  owned  them.  The  re- 
sult was  that  men  or  groups  of  men  who  had  capi- 
tal at  their  disposal  purchased  these  machines  and 
placed  numbers  of  them  together  in  buildings  which 
soon  came  to  be  known  as  factories.  These  factor- 
ies were  naturally  located  where  power  or  markets, 
or  both,  were  convenient.  The  men  who  had  form- 
erly done  this  work  by  hand  in  their  homes  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  coutry  were  now  oblidged  to 
move  to  the  factories  and  to  become  the  employees 
of  the  men  who  had  capital  and  owned  the  fac- 
tories. In  this  manner  a  new  kind  of  community 
arose  divided  into  capitalists  and  laborers  or  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

The  laborers  were,  of  course,  the  more  numerous 
class.  They  came  from  a  class  which  had  always 
constituted  the  most  numerous  group  in  the  popula- 
tion. But  as  long  as  they  lived  in  scattered  "com- 
munities and  worked  independently  of  each  other 
they  were  not  conscious  of  their  power.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  were  associated  in  large  numbers  in  the 
factory  towns.  Moreover,  they  all  worked  under  sim- 
ilar conditions  and,  therefore,  had  common  griev- 
ances. The  capitalists  were,  for  the  time  being, 
chiefly  interested  in  making  a  profit  from  their  in- 
dustries and  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  employees.  Since  feudal  times  the 
government  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  ruling  class 
composed  of  the  landlords  and  the  substantial  trad- 
ers. Under  the  regime  inaugurated  by  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  as  it  is  called,  the  ruling  class 
tended  to  become  the  capitalists  and  employers  of 
laborers.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  in  wliose  in- 
terest the  governmut  was  likely  to  be  conducted. 
It  is  as  easy  to  understand  that  things  could  not 
go  on  in  this  way  permanently.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  laborers,  being  the  more  numerous  and 
consequently  the  more  potential  class,  since  they 
were  now  assembled  so  that  they  could  act  together 
in  considerable  numbers  and  since  they  were  an  in- 
dispensible  factor  in  carrying  on  the  industries  of 
their  employers,  demanded  and  obtained  a  share  in 
the  government  in  order  that  they  might  make  laws 
that  would  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  their  class. 
Having  tasted  the  fruits  of  political  power,  the 
laboring  class  gradually  extended  its  demands  un- 
til It  IS  now  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  dominant 
factor  in  English  national  life. 

Beginning  of  a  Democratic  Movement. 
We  see,  then  that  as  a  logical  outcome  of  condi- 
tions that  grew  out  of  the  new  industrial  system 
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the  hiborers  of  the  nineteenth  century  forced  the 
government  of  England  to  adopt  many  of  the  demo- 
cratic theories  wliich  had  been  enuncialted  by  the  re- 
formers of  the  seventeenth.  But  they  no  longer  de- 
manded a  voice  in  the  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  a  democratic  ideal.  The  democrats 
of  the  new  system  rather  sought  political  power  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  voice  iu  determining 
the  rewards  of  their  labor  and  the  .character  of  the 
surroundings  amid  which  they  were  obliged  to  earn 
their  dail.y  bread. 

This  democratic  movement,  which  was  the  logical, 
and  indeed  the  inevitable  product  of  the  new  indus- 
trial system,  followed  in  the  wake  of  that  system  from 


England  to  France  when  the  new  methods  of  manu- 
facturing were  introduced  into  that  country  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  both  England  and  France  the 
laboring  class  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  control  of  the  government  that 
no  national  policy  could  long  be  maintained  in 
either  country  that  did  not  have  the  support  of  that 
part  of  its  population.  In  Germany  conditions  are 
somewhat  different.  And  it  is  because  conditions 
are  different  that  the  Kaiser  and  his  associates  have 
been  able  to  work  out  to  such  a  disastrous  con- 
elusion  the  national  policy  which  we  shall  consider 
in  the  next  article  and  which  was  a  primary  factor 
in  causing  the  war. 


TWO  PROGRAMS  FOR  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 


PLANS  FOR  THE  ANSON  COUNTY  COMMENCE- 
MENT. 

By  Superintendent   P.  J.  Kiker. 

Below  is  a  brief  of  the  nature  of  our  County  Com- 
mencement. A  committee  is  working  on  the  final 
plans  and  if  any  changes  are  made  they  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

It  will  be  held  at  Wadeboro,  April  1,  and  2. 

Some  time  before  the  date,  examination  papers 
will  be  sent  out  and  the  children  of  seventh  grade 
will  stand.  Teachers  will  grade  papers  first  and  send 
them  to  me.  Those  passing  will  be  awarded  a  cer- 
tifieate.  All  passing  will  be  allowed  to  contest  in 
their  school  for  best  speaker.  One  girl  and  one  boy 
may  be  sent  to  the  township  contest,  where  one 
boy  and  one  girl  will  be  givcTi  a  gold  medal.  Speeches 
are  to  be  not  over  seven  minutes  long,  nor  under 
three  minutes. 

The  high  schools  will  send  one  boy  and  one  girl 
each  above  the  seventh  grade.  These  will  have  a 
separate  contest  for  medals.  One  will  be  given  to 
the  girl  and  one  to  the  boy  who  excels  in  speak- 
ing. 

A  spelling  contest  will  be  held  also.  All  schools 
will  be  allowed  to  send  two  representatives,  but  they 
must  not  be  above  the  seventh  grade. 

1.  All  words  will  be  selected  from  Reed's  Word 
Lessons.  Part  four  of  Reed's  "Word  Lessons  will 
not  be  used. 

2.  One  hundred  words  will  ge  given  out.  Should 
there  be  a  tie.  fitfy  additional  words  will  be  given 
out  until  the  tie  is  broken. 

In  contests,  pupils  will  be  given  numbers  to  avoid 
errors  by  those  grading  papers. 

A  prize  will  be  given  to  the  best  speller,  and  a 
prize  to  the  school  that  sends  up  the  best  speller. 
Prizes  have  not  been  decided  yet. 
Athletic  Contest. 

All  schools  will  be  allowed  to  enter  two  contest- 
ants in  each  of  the  field  events,  which  are  as  follows: 

Running  Broad  Jump — 100  Yard  Run. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — 220  Yard  Run. 

Running  High  Jump — 440  Yard  Run. 

Potato  Race  for  Boj's — Half  mile  Run. 

Potato  Race  for  Girls. 

These  events  will  be  conducted  under  the  usual 
athletic  rules  for  track  meets.  $1.00  prizes  will  be 
given  for  each  winner  of  a  first  place  in  contest  and 
fifty  cents  for  each  winner  in  second  place. 


.  Urge  your  boys  and  girls  to  get  into  the  spirit  of 
the  County  Commencement  and  let's  make  it  the 
best  educational  day  Anson  Coutv  has  ever  had. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  Franklin  County  Commencement  will  be  held 
llarch  .SI  and  the  following  instructions  and  pro- 
gram will  be  prepared: 

Morning  Exercises. 

The  teachers  and  their  pupils  will  please  be  in 
their  respective  places  in  the  grove  of  Louisburg 
Graded  School,  by  10:30  .  There  will  be  marshals 
to  conduct  each  school  to  its  alloted  place.  Each 
school  may  choose  its  own  banner,  if  possible  have 
one  or  tAvo  of  your  committeemen,  or  trustees  to  lead 
your  procession.  The  parade  will  be  formed  in  the 
fiillwing  order: 

Duim's  Township. — Pearce,  Pine  Ridge,  Pilot. 
Dunn. 

Harris  Township — Royal,  Xew  Hope,  Rock 
Springs,  Riley,  Prospect. 

Youngsville  Township — Graded  School,  Oak  Level, 
Roberts,  Flat  Rock. 

Franklinton  Township— Pope's,  Mt.  Olivet,  Graded 
School,  Jlitchiner,  Katesville. 

Haynesville  Township — Winn,  Whitakers,  Balance 
Rock,  Epsom. 

Sandy  Creek  Township — Laurel,  Jloulton,  Kear- 
neys, Mountain  Grove,  Alston. 

Gold  Mine  Township — Ceuterville,  Woods,  Sandy 
Creek,  Pearce. 

Cedar  Rock  Township— Wilder,  Cedar  Rock,  Red 
Bud,  White  Level. 

Cypress  Creek  Township— Oak  Ridge,  Justice, 
Seven  Paths. 

Louisburg  Township — Graded  School,  Mapleville, 
Hickory  Rock,  Hayes,  Ingleside. 

In  this  order  the  parade,  led  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  a  brass  band  will  proceed  down  Main 
Street,  circle  the  court  square  and  return  to  the 
Graded  School  grove,  where  the  exercises  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  following  order: 

11:15 — Song,  "Carolina." 

Invocation. 

11:30.— Annual  Address  by  Superintendent  J.  Y. 
Joyner. 

12 :30— Presentation  of  diplomas  to  the  Seventh 
Grade  Graduates,  and  the  reading  circle  certificates 
to  the  teachers  of  the  County. 

1:00— Basket  Picnic. 
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Afternoon  Erercises. 

Athletics  for  boys  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

Basket-ball  Game,  Championship  of  County. 

100  Yard  Race. 

220  Yard  Race. 

440  Yard  Race. 

One  Mile  Relay  Race. 

High  Jump. 

Broad  Jump. 

Athletics  for  Boys  Twelve  Years  of  Age  and  Un- 
der. 

100  Yard  Race. 

High  Jump. 

^•'oad  Jump. 

Place  and  time:  Louisburg  Athletic  Park,  2:30. 

Declamation  Contest  for  the  boys  below  the  eighth 
grade  (limit  sis  miniites.) 

Recitation  Contest  for  the  boys  below  the  eleventh 
grade.     (Limit  six  minutes.) 

Dramatization  Contest  for  the  boys  and  girls  be- 
low the  eleventh  grade.  Place  and  time,  Graded 
School  Grounds,  2 :30. 


Exhibit  Contest — In  the  hall  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, there  will  be  reserved  a  small  space  for  each 
school  in  the  county  to  exhibit,  any  work  done  by 
the  pupils  during  the  year.  Be  sure  to  get  the  ex- 
hibits in  by  IMarch  12. 

For  the  Basketball,  Declamation,  Recitation,  and 
Dramatization  Contests,  there  Avill  be  two  prelimi- 
nary contests,  the  first  will  decide  the  championship 
of  the  school,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  representative  from  your  township.  This  will  be 
held  on  March  12. 

Prizes. 

To  the  school  having  the  largest  per  cent  on  its 
enrollment  in  the  parade. 

To  the  boy  having  the  best  declamation. 

To  the  school  having  the  best  dramatized  story. 

To  the  girl  having  the  best  recitation. 

There  will  also  be  a  ijrize  offered  for  each  of  the 
athletic  feats. 

Any  further  information  will  be  gladly  furnished 
by  your  township  representative  or  your  county  su- 
perintendent. .        .     .  -     - 


TYPES  OF  ORAL  LANGUAGE  LESSONS 

By  Lula  Ocillee  Andrews,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


Studying  a  Story. 

1.  Title  and  Source  of  the  Story:  The  Baker 
Boys  of  Andernach.  Translation  from  the  German 
of  Guerber's  Die  Andernacher  Backersjinger  in 
Marchen  und  Erzahlungen 

2.  Time  of  Study:  At  any  time  that  offers  the 
best  opening  from  the  present  discussion  of  the 
European  war.  The  presentation  of  the  story  covers 
about  three  days. 

3.  Place :  Third,  Fourth,  or  even  Fifth  Grade. 

4.  Aims  of  the  Lesson: 

(a.)  To  turn  to  account  as  effective  language 
work  interests  that  are  already  strong  in  the  minds 
of  the  children. 

(b)  To  have  the  children  enter  into  the  story  with 
understanding  and  enjoyment. 

(c)  To  have  the  children  tell  the  story, — but  only 
after  several  hearings. — in  a  way  that  is  faithful 
to  the  chief  events  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  storj-. 

5.  Presentation  of  the  Story : 

"Miss  Allen,  you  promised  us  yesterday,  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  war  and  how  terrible  it 
was  to  have  so  many  thousands  of  people  killed,  that 
you  would  tell  us  a  story,  some  day  when  there 
was  time,  about  two  boys  who  saved  their  city 
by  such  a  bright  idea  that  not  a  single  life  was 
lost.  I've  been  wondering  ever  since  how  they 
did  it.  Don't  you  think  there's  time  to  tell  it  be- 
feore  we  go  home? 

Yes,  George,  there  are  a  few  minutes  to  spare, 
and  if  the  others  wish  to  hear  it,  too,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  tell  it. 

(The  others  do  wish  it,  decidedly.) 

This  little  story  is  a  legend  of  two  European  cities, 
Andernach  and  Linz.  It  was  called  The  Baker 
Boys  of  Andernach,  and  I  found  it  in  a  little  book 
of  German  tales.    While  I  tell  it,  you  maj-  keep  your 


eyes  on  those  two  boys  to  see  what  part  they  play- 
ed in  a  very  curious  victory  that  put  an  end  to 
the  war. 

The  people  of  Andernach  sleep  long,  and  only  the 
bakers  rise  early  in  the  morning  in  order  that  fresh 
bread  may  be  ready  for  breakfast. 

There  was  once  war  between  Andernach  and 
Linz,  on  account  of  Avhich  these  cities  do  not  like 
each  other  even  today.  The  people  of  Linz  knew 
well  that  the  inhabitants  of  Andernach  always 
slept  late,  so  they  decided  to  surprise  the  city 
early  in  the  morning.  All  their  plans  were  well  laid 
and  they  believed  that  now  they  would  conquer. 
At  midnight  on  the  appointed  day  they  left  Linz 
and  marched  very  quietly  toward  Andernach,  where 
they  arrived  early,  and  thought  to  force  their  way 
in  through  the  unguarded  gate  of  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  bakers  of  Andernach  had  baked 
their  bread,  and  when  their  work  was  done,  they 
lay  down  again  to  enjoy  a  little  morning  nap. 

When  the  people  of  Linz  drew  near  the  citj',  all 
the  inhabitants  were  sleeping  soundly,  except  two 
baker  boys.  These  alone  were  not  asleep.  They 
had  slipped  softly  out  of  the  baking-house,  for  they 
had  discovered  the  bee-hives  of  the  gate-keeper  upon 
the  tower,  and  wished  to  taste  the  delicious  honey. 
Without  making  the  least  noise,  they  crept  up  the 
steps  of  the  tower,  and  when  they  had  come  up- 
stairs, they  prepared  to  take  a  fine  piece  of  honey. 

Suddenly,  the  lads  heard  a  little  noise,  "Oh," 
whispered  one  to  the  other,  "the  keeper  is  coming! 
He  will  surely  punish  us." 

The  other  also,  trembling  listened  to  the  voice 
and  said,  after  a  moment,  "It  surely  cannot  be 
the  keeper.  He  was  fast  asleep.  Besides,  he  would 
come  up  the  steps.  That  noise  does  not  come  from 
the  steps.    It  seems  to  be  there,  outside. 

Softly,  very  softly,  for  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
caught  in  their  honey  stealing,  they  stole  to  the  edge 
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of  the  tower,  and  looked  down  inquisitively.  There 
stood  the  people  of  Linz,  fully  armed,  just  ready  to 
set  up  their  ladder  in  order  to  climb  over  the  gate 
into  the  city  and  take  the  sleeping  inhabitants 
by  surprise. 

The  baker  boys,  who  had  immediately  understood 
the  danger,  stood  a  moment  dismayed.  What 
should  they  do  ?  They  could  not  possibly  waken  the 
inhabitants  in  time,  and  they  had  no  weapons  to 
push  back  the  enemy. 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  baker  boys  thought  of  the 
bee-hives  up  there.  He  motioned  softly  to  his  com- 
rade. Then  both  carefully  lifted  a  hive,  carried  it 
to  the  edge  of  the  tower,  and  hurled  it  down  upon 
the  people  of  Linz,  who  were  crowded  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower. 

In  the  fall,  the  bee-hive  broke  in  pieces,  and  the 
bees  flew  widly  and  stung  the  people  of  Linz  until 
they  were  obliged  to  cry  aloud. 

While  the  angry  bees  were  defending  the  city 
gate,  the  boys  ran  down  the  steps,  hurried  to  the 
city  hall,  tugged  at  the  great  bell,  and  waked  the 
lazy  people  of  Andernach  from  their  long  morning 
sleep. 

Everbody  flocked  to  the  gate  to  defend  the 
threatened  city,  but  their  help  was  no  longer  needed, 
for  the  bees  had  stung  so  bravely  that  the  people  of 
Linz  had  fled  in  haste. 

In  gratitude,  the  citizens  of  Andernach  had  the 
statues  of  the  baker  boys  cut  out  of  stone  and 
placed  under  the  arch  of  the  city  gate,  which 
they  had  so  well  defended.  Here  we  can  still  see 
them,  for  the  people  of  Andernach  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  heroic  deed  and  they  speak  often  of  the 
happy  idea  of  the  baker  boys. 

The   people    of   Linz   never   came    again    to    take 

the  city  by  surprise,  and   they  still  say  nowadays 

that  the  bees  watch  in  the  early  morning  while  the 

people  of  Andernach  sleep  peacefully. 
•     «     « 

(Next  Day.)  ' 

"Miss  Allen,  I  tried  to  tell  the  story  of  the  baker 
boys  at  home  last  night,  but  I  din't  get  all  of  it 
right.    Will  you  please  tell  it  again?" 

Certainly,  George.     But  what  was  the  trouble? 

"I  didn't  have  the  names  right,  and  I  got  mixed 
up  a  little,  because  I  couldn  't  remember  exactly  how 
everything  came." 

We  can  remedy  that  easily,  can't  we  George?  Did 
the  homefolk  seem  to  be  interested  in  hearing  it 
right?  I  wonder  if  anybody  else  tried  to  tell  it  at 
home. 

(Two  or  three  others  confess  to  the  same  experi- 
ence and  wish  to  hear  the  story  repeated.) 

While  I  tell  again  this  legend  of  Andernach  and 
Linz  (writing  the  names  on  the  board)  you  may 
listen  carefully  to  see  in  what  order  things  happen. 
Then  we  will  talk  about  them  a  little. 

(The  teacher  repeats  the  story  .then  questions 
the  class  briefly,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  main 
events  in  their  proper  order.) 

Who  are  mentioned  first?  What  is  told  about 
them? 

What  was  the  state  of  aft'airs  between  Ander- 
nach and  Linz?  What  did  the  people  of  Linz  know 
about  the  people  of  Andernach?  What  advantage 
did  they  take  of  this  knowledge?  How  far  did  they 
carry  out  their  plans  ?  And  so  we  find  them  at  the 
gate  of  Andernach. 


What  had  happened,  meanwhile,  in  Andernach? 
Who  were  the  onlj'  persons  in  the  whole  city  who 
were  not  asleep  ?  Why  were  they  awake  ?  How  did 
the.y  happen  to  discover  the  danger  to  the  city? 
How  did  they  meet  it? 

What  did  the  people  find  when  they  reached  the 
gate?     How  did  they  show  their  gratitude? 

What  did  the  people  of  Linz  do  after  this? 

Yes,  George  I'll  tell  it  just  once  more.  Then 
everyliody  may  think  it  over  until  afternoon.  If 
you  wish,  you  may  have  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  before  we  go  home  to  tell  the  story  your- 
selves, so  that  you  will  tell  it  finely  at  home  this 
time.  *     *     * 

(Next  Day.) 

Ho  wdid  the  story  go  last  night?  How  did  the 
homefolk  like  it?  Who  liked  it  most?  What  did 
they  think  of  this  curious  way  of  putting  an  end 
to  a  war?  Yes,  yes,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  way 
to  end  a  quarrel  than  with  guns  and  swords,  isn't 
it?  What  did  they  say  about  the  two  boys?  Why 
do  you  think  thej-  should  be  called  heroes?  How 
do  you  feel  about  the  way  the  people  of  Andernach 
treated  the  boys  afterward? 

6.  Final  Assingment: 
Since  you  can't  read  German,  shouldn't  you  like 
to  make  a  little  book  of  this  story  for  yourselves 
and  for  the  school  library?  Then,  we'll  begin  to 
write  it  tomorrow.  To  illustrate  it,  you  may  hunt 
up  pictures  among  the  manj'  fine  war  pictures  we 
are  having  now.  But  you  will  have  to  look  some- 
wehere  else  for  the  bee-hives,  won't  you?  Let 
us  see  who  will  have  the  best  pictures,  the  most 
suitable  ones  for  the  storj'. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE   KNAPP   SCHOOL   OF 
COUNTRY  LIFE. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  has  just  received  a  gift  of  thirteen 
scholarships  for  the  session  of  1915-16  from  Mont- 
gomery Ward  and  Company,  of  Chicago.  This  well 
known  firm  offers  one  scholarship  of  $150  in  the 
Seaman  A.  Knapp  School  of  Country  Life  for  each 
of  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  the  college 
authorities  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  to  young  men  and  women  who 
have  given  evidence  of  ability  as  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, or  community  workers  in  rural  districts. 


CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  TO  DISCUSS  ED- 
UCATIONAL TOPICS 

Chicago,  February  11. — Announcement  has  been 
made  from  the  headquarters'  office  of  the  National 
Coiiference  of  Charities  and  Correction  of  the  pre- 
liminary program  for  its  forty-second  annual  meet- 
ing at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  May  12,  to  19.  The 
confei-ence  will  meet  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs. 
Jolm  JI.  Glenn,  of  New  York,  the  second  woman 
president  it  has  ever  had. 

The  program  contains  the  names  of  over  fifty 
leading  chaity  workers  and  penologists,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  unprecedented  social  situation 
of  the  present  year  will  result  in  a  conference  of 
unique  values..  ...    :: .     .  .,;;..... 
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LITTLE  CHATTERBOX. 

(This  interesting  story  for  chiUlren  is  continued 
from  February  Education.  It  will  be  completed  in 
the  April  number.) 

From  the  German  of  Hans  Hoffman. 

The  little  creature  dipped  her  tiny  hand  into 
the  foam  of  an  oncoming  serf  -wave  and  sprinkled 
a  fe-w  drops  of  it  on  the  lips  of  the  astonished 
fisherwoman. 

"There,  that  settles  it!"  she  said  calmly.  "With 
every  sentence  that  you  speak  in  the  presence  of 
your  husband  a  piece  of  silver  will  come  from 
your  mouth.  You  only  need  to  set  up  a  basin  or 
a  keg  for  it  to  fall  into.  Nothing  further  is  nec- 
essary. Each  of  you  can  spend  it  later  as  he 
wishes.  And  now  good-bye !  But  should  you  per- 
haps need  me  again,  just  dip  your  hair  into  the 
water,  and  I  will  swim  up.  It  shall  not  be  said 
of  me  that  I  am  ungrateful." 

After  these  words  and  before  the  surprised  cou- 
ple could  stammer  their  thanks,  the  little  creature 
made  a  splendid  somersault  into  the  next  wave ; 
once  more  they  saw  the  gleaming  scaly  tail  lash 
the  air  and  then  it  vanished  as  if  it  had  dissolved 
in  the  water  like  a  lump  of  salt. 

Martin  and  Katherfne  looked  at  one  another, 
but  the  latter  dared  not  speak  a  word  for  fear 
a  dime  or  even  a  dollar  might  be  lost  in  the  sand. 
Her  silence  was  unfamiliar  and  strange  to  her  hus- 
band, but  not  unpleasant.  He  was  getting  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  moment  to  put  in  a 
word,  when  Katherine  could  not  endure  keeping 
silent  any  longer,  caught  up  her  skirts  and  ran  to 
their  cottage  as  fast  as  she  coiild.  There  she  jerk- 
ed a  herring  keg  out  of  a  corner,  bent  low  over 
it,  and  began  to  speak  as  soon  as  her  husband  was 
in  hearing  distance.  She  thought  the  silver  coins 
would  just  rattle  into  the  keg. 

But  this  wasn't  the  way  it  happened.  Rather, 
after  every  sentence  which  she  had  spoken  and 
her  husband  had  heard,  there  went  from  her  mouth 
a  sort  of  silvery  breath  or  vapor,  trembled  a  lit- 
tle while  in  the  air  like  a  ring  of  tobacco  smoke, 
and  then  sank  slowly  and  noiselessly  into  the  bar- 
rel. As  soon  as  it  touched  anything  solid,  it  be- 
came a  shining  silver  piece  of  brand  new  coinage. 
On  one  side  it  bore  the  head  of  a  most  lovely  lit- 
tle woman,  on  the  other  a  fish-tail,  but  nowhere 
a  date.  And  so  the  fisher  people  became  really  as 
rich  as  they  could  ever  have  wished,  and  they  lived 
magnificently  in  joy.  Barrel  on  barrel  was  filled 
with  the  shining  silver  coins,  and  ilartin  had  his 
hands  full  in  the  beginning  with  ever  getting  n(?w 
kegs  or  barrels  or  baskets.  Gradually,  however,  he 
learned  to  manage  better  and  ordered  them  by  the 
dozen  fom  the  cooper  in  the  city.  Now  he  had  no 
more  work  to  do  and  could  sit  the  live  long  day 
on  his  comfortable  new  bench  before  his  house  and 
listen  with  astonishment  to  his  wife's  tireless  talk- 
ing. 

Indeed,  that  was  a  joy  for  Lady  Katherine,  to 
talk  from  morning  till  evening,  for  the  most  part 
pure  nonsense,  for  it  made  no   difference.     There 


was  always  silver  if  there  were  onl.y  sentences.  She 
was  surely  now  the  happiest  woman  under  the 
sun,  and  she  thought  her  husband  must  also  be  hap- 
py since  he  possessed  everything  that  he  had  ever 
wished  for,  and  still  far  moi"e,  did  not  have  to  work 
at  all,  and,  besides,  had  such  a  happy  wife  who 
knew  how  to  talk  on  as  ceaselessly  as  the  waves  of 
the  Baltic  splash  and  rustle. 

JIartin  fared  for  a  while  tolerably  well,  as  long 
as  he  found  pleasure  in  taking  the  shining  silver 
in  nuisses  from  the  barrels.  The  prattle  of  his 
wife  was  long  since  no  more  pleasant  to  him,  and 
from  day  to  day  became  more  vexatious  and  bur- 
densome. Soon  he  would  have  liked  best  of  all 
to  i-un  away,  but  he  had  to  stand  his  ground  and 
did  not  dare  stop  up  his  ears,  for  a  sentence  which 
he  did  not  hear  lost  the  power  of  producing  silver, 
and  that  would  not  do. 

After  several  weeks  lie  gave  forth  only  vain 
sighs  and  groans,  and  soon  for  hours  at  a  time  he 
pulled  his  hair  and  shook  for  horror  and  disgust. 
But  Katherine  kept  on  chatting  in,'  undisturbed 
joy  in  her  work.  After  several  months  be  began  to 
fall  away,  all  food  lost  its  taste  for  him,  even  his 
jiipe  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  he  became  visibly 
weaker.  When  another  month  had  passed,  he  lay  a 
oale  shadow  on  his  bed  and  secretly  got  ready  to  die. 

Now,  finallj'  in  spite  of  all  her  zeal  for  work, 
his  wife  noticed  his  evil  condition  and  advised  him 
to  consult  some  famous  phj^scian,  saying  she  had 
provided  the  mean  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  beginning 
he  refused,  for  he  knew  well  enough  that  no  ph.v- 
sician  could  prescribe  for  him,  but  since  she  talked 
persistently  about  the  matter  and  diligently  dis- 
cussed the  subject  from  all  sides  so  that  the  silver 
pieces  fairly  whizzed,  he  became  desperate  and 
pidled  himself  from  his  couch  with  his  last  vi- 
tality. He  tottered  silently  from  the  house  and  be- 
gan the  journey  to  the  large  city,  taking  a  stately 
barrel  of  silver  along  on  his  wagon. 

He  betook  himself  to  a  highly  recommended  doc- 
tor, who  thoroughly  examined  him  and  took  from 
him  for  it  the  third  of  his  silver  supply.  Then 
he  advised  him  to  consult  further  a  specialist  for 
nervous  diseases..-  When  he  had  done^  this,  Ms 
silver  barrel  was  empty.  But  then  he  received 
the  definite  information:  "You  need  above  all  things 
air.    You  must  go  to  the  Baltic  Sea. ' ' 

The  fisherman  modestly  and  dejectedly  remon- 
strated: "But  I  have  lived  all  my  life  except  yest- 
erday and  today  on  the  Baltic  Sea!" 

"That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  the  physician 
replied  with  some  severity.  I  mean  Heringsdorf. 
You  must  go  there,  and  there  you  will  get  well. 
Moreover,  my  brother  is  bath  physician  there  and 
to  him  I  will  recommend  you.  But  live  well  and 
don't  deny  yourself  anything." 

To  the  sick  man  this  advice  seemed  full  of  hope, 
and  the  name  of  the  place  seemed  quite  appetizing 
to  him.  But  he  himself  added  a  little  prescription, 
that  is,  that  he  should  leave  his  wife  at  home  how- 
ever much  she  lamented  and  begged  and  wanted  to 
nurse  him.  He  told  her  that  it  was  not  proper, 
for  them  to  go  bathing  pubUcly  with  one  another. 
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Instead  he  took  a  barrel  of  silver  as  his  best  bag- 
gage. 

After  a  week  of  quiet  life  at  the  watering  place, 
Martin  was  already  better,  but  his  barrel  was  empty. 
He  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  that,  for  he  had 
neither  eaten  nor  drunk  very  much,  and  not  very 
good  food  either.  But  he  observed  that  this  was 
the  way  it  was  at  the  bathing  place  and  probably 
had  to  be  so  and  was  a  part  of  the  cure. 

After  the  second  week  two  more  barrels  which 
he    had    sent    for    were    entirely    emptied    and    his 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION  FOR  MAKING  GEOGRA- 
PHY INTERESTING. 

By  Miss  Lena  AVhite,  of  Dover. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  the  sections  of  the 
United  States  I  assisrned  a  certain  section  to  eai.'h 
group  of  children.  Having  divided  the  class  into  as 
many  equal  groups  as  there  were  sections.  I  ex 
plained  to  them  that  we  were  going  to  make  a  map 
which  would  show  the  productions  and  occupations 
of  these  sections.  Pictures  of  cattle  and  sheep  were 
cut  from  magazines,  to  show  cattle  raising:  iron 
filings  and  coal  nuggets  were  used  to  illustrate  min- 
ing ;  grains  were  pasted  on  to  show  agriculture  and 
its  "productions;  pictures  of  shoe,  furniture,  and 
clothing  factories  were  selected  to  illustrate  that 
work.  "When  sufficient  material  had  been  collected, 
I  allowed  them  to  naste  their  pictures  on  a  large 
cloth  map  of  the  United  States,  outlined  with  blaclv 
crayon  and  divided  un  in  the  various  groups  of 
States,  namely — New  England.  Southern,  etc. 

After  this  map  has  been  comnleted  I  would  sug:- 
ffest  that  the  teachers  take  ud  the  various  groups  of 
States  and  as  they  study  each  groiip  assign  to  each 
boy  and  girl  a  State,  having  each  to  collect  as  much 
scenery  as  possible  from  their  respective  States — 
and  in  the  meantime  the  teacher  should  do  the  same. 
This  can  easily  be  secured  b^^  writing  to  the  various 
railroad  and  steamshin  companies  and  requesting 
pictures   of  scenery   along   the   roads. 

This  should  be  exhibited  in  the  room.  When  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  has  been  treated  in  this 
manner  have  the  children  make  booklets  of  the 
scenery  collected.  You  will  find  that  in  a  short  time 
the  students  are  eager  to  scan  any  magazine  they 
may  chance  to  find  for  such  scenery. 


HOW  I  OBTAINED   PET?FECT  SPELLING  LES- 
SONS. 

Edna   Blackman    in   Primary  Education. 

I  have  worked  out  a  little  plan  in  spelling  for  m\ 
second  and  third  grades  which  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  I  think  it  is  worth  trying. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  took  about  two 
weeks  teaching  the  children  how  to  study  spelling 
at  their  seats  and  found  that  it  was  two  weeks  well 
spent. 

My  classes  are  about  evenly  divided,  but  I  can'see 
no  reason  why  this  plan  would  not  work  as  well  if 
the  classes  were  unequally  divided. 

I  called  the  third  grade  "Reds"  and  the  second 
grade  "Blues."  A  red  flag  was  made  for  the  former 
division  and  a  blue  one  for  the  latter.  I  then  ex- 
plained that  the  class  having  the  fewest  misspelled 
words  at  the  end  of  the  week  would  have  their  flag 


health  was  flourishing.  After  the  sixth  week  he  was 
entirely  well  and  strutted  with  strength,  but  his 
wealth  which  his  wife  Katherine  had  earned  by  talk- 
ing was  consumed  to  the  last  coin.  When  he  now 
reflected  that  all  would  have  to  go  the  same  way 
again,  his  wife  would  prattle  and  as  he  listened, 
he  said  to  himself,  "I  can't  endure  that  a  second 
time,  it  would  be  my  death.  The  little  sea  woman 
must  show  us  another  way  to  wealth." 

(Concluded  in  next  issue.) 


displayed  in  the  class-room  during  all  the  following 
week. 

Then  the  contest  began. 

This  little  device  appealed  to  every  member  of 
the  class  and  everyone  worked  hard  to  get  a  perfect 
lesson. 

We  have  been  carrving  on  the  contest  for  several 
weeks,  begnning  with  a  clean  record  on  Monday 
mornings  and,  as  a  sign  that  the  interest  is  still  as 
keen  as  ever,  last  week  every  child  had  a  perfect 
lesion  dui'ing  all  of  the  week. 

This  meant  a  tie,  so  hoth  flags  were  displayed,  and 
as  the  corner  blackboard  showed  five  red  "R's" 
and  five  blue  "R's"  we  celebrated  with  a  little  party 
a  half  hour  before  dismissal  the  following  Monday 
afternoon. 

This  contest  is.  of  course,  in  connection  with  writ- 
ten spelling. 

We  have  four  new  words,  three  old  words  a 
"family"  of  four  phonetic  words  each  day.  These 
are  written  three  times  and  studied  before  class. 
When  the  words  are  spelled  orally  in  the  class  and 
a  word  is  misspelled,  that  word  is  tauffht  bv  some 
one  of  the  class.  It  is  spelled  orally  and  finally  writ- 
ten to  be  sure  that  it  is  learned. 

Then  the  words  are  written,  sometimes  on  black- 
board and  sometimes  on  paper. 

The  work  is  corrected  immediately  after  class  and 
great  is  the  excitment  until  the  mistakes  are  counted 
and  the  results  announced. 


A  GOOD  NAME. 

In  New  York  a  new  teacher  found  a  little  negro 
girl  was  named  Fertilizer  Johnson. 

"Are    you    sure    that  Fertilizer    is    vour     right 
name?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  little  girl. 

"Well,  tell  your  mother  to  come  here,"  said  the 
teacher. 

The  mother  came  the  next  day. 

"Yes,  Fertilizer  is  right,"  she  said.  "You  see 
I  named  her  after  her  father  and  mother  both.  Her 
father's  name  is  Ferdinand  and  my  name  is  Liza, 
so  we  called  her  Fertilizer." 


"Farm  arithmetic,  farm  geography,  and  text- 
books in  agriculture"  have  been  secured  by  Berks 
County,  Pa.  Newton  County,  Mo.,  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  school  a  community  center  by  having 
work  done  to  supplement  that  done  at  home  and 
by  inducing  patrons  to  visit  the  schools.  The  lat- 
ter is  accomplished  by  the  "old  farm-wagon  and 
big-dinner"  plan,  whereby  as  many  as  2,000  per- 
sons in  the  community  have  visited  one  school  on 
a  certain  day  in  the  year. 
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No,  Mable,  my  dear,  you  cannot  teach  your  stu- 
dents when  you  yourself  never  think  about  the  sub- 
ject that  the  chikiren  are  studying. 


Teachers,  let  your  advanced  pupils  keep  your 
weekly  or  monthly  reports,  fill  out  the  blanks,  and 
work  out  the  averages,  for  you.  It  will  save  you 
trouble  and  help  the  pupils. 


Do  not  omit  the  use  of  North  Carolina  Poems  in 
your  class  work  in  the  history,  geography  and  litera- 
ture of  the  State.  Write  to  the  publishers  of  North 
Carolina  Education  for  special  prices  for  class  use, 
indicating  how  many  copies  will  be  wanted. 


The  year  1914-15  is  contributing  much  educational 
history  of  a  nature  that  indicates  real  professional 
development  of  the  rural  schools.  Schools  for  adult 
illiterates  and  periodicals  issued  by  County  Superin- 
tendents for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  are 
two  very  important  features  of  this  year's  work. 


The  Sampson  County  School  Record,  edited  and 
published  by  Superintendent  L.  L.  Matthews,  is  a 
very  valuable  publication  for  the  teachers  of  Samp- 
son County.  This  is  the  third  number  and  it  con- 
tains a  variety  of  useful  information  contributed 
by  superintendent,  teachers,  pupils,  and  State  work- 
ers. Other  counties  could  profit  much  by  this  ex- 
ample of  Superintendent  Matthews. 


Superintendent  S.  B.  Underwood  has  just  issued 
the  first  number  of  "The  School  Bulletin,"  an  in- 
teresting four-page  paper  that  will  appear  periodi- 
cally. It  contains  his  announcements  to  his  teachers, 
directions  for  The  Reading  Circle,  teacher  meetings, 
and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  school-room 
work.  Every  superintendent  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Superintendent  Undersvood  or  Superin- 
tendent Matthews.  For  verily,  brethern,  you  must 
improve  the  teachers  in  the  work  il  yoti  would  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  the  schools. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS  FOE  ADULTS. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  night  schools  for 
adults  continue  to  grow  in  popularity.  On  February 
2,  Concord  opened  such  a  school  for  adults  who 
wish  to  study  reading,  Avriting,  and  arithmetic. 
It  will  be  open  two  nights  a  week  throughout  the 
spring  and  will  be  conducted  by  volunteer  teachers 
who  will  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 

We  have  recently  received  notice  also  that  one 
district  in  Watauga  County  and  another  in  Sampson 
County  opened  a  night  school  in  December.  When 
parents  appreciate  the  value  of  reading,  they  will 
take  more  interest  in  the  education  of  their  own 
children. 


DR    R.  T,  VANN  SUCCEEDED  BY  DR.  C.  E. 
BREWER. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Brewer  has  been  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  R.  T.  Vann  as  President  of  Meredith  College, 
the  Baptist  School  for  Women  at  Raleigh.  Like  his 
predecessor.  Dr.  Brewer  is  a  Wake  Forest  alumniis ; 
but  he  is  a  layman,  not  a  minister,  and  is  now,  as 
he  has  been  for  twenty-eight  years,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Wake  Forest  College,  and  also 
dean  of  the  faculty,  having  charge  of  much  of  the 
administrative  work  of  the  college.  A  grandson  of 
the  first  president  of  Wake  Forest  College,  a  native 
of  Wake  Forest,  and  a  professor  in  his  alma  mater. 
Dr.  Brewer  is  saturated  by  inheritance,  associa- 
tion, and  vocation  with  the  spirit  of  things  educa- 
tional. With  the  gifts  and  acquisitions  of  a  scholar, 
with  proven  executive  ability,  and  with  personal 
popularity.  Dr.  Brewer  is  expected  to  carry  on 
without  a  halt  the  great  work  accomplished  at 
Meredith  bv  Dr.  A^ann  in  the  past  decade  and  a 
half. 

Dr.  Vann  recentl.y  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Meredith  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  education 
for  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention. 
Under  a  reorganization  of  its  educational  machinery 
at  its  annual  meeting  last  December  the  Convention 
established  a  board  of  education  with  headquarters 
at  Durham,  which  will  have  general  supervision  of 
the  Baptist  educational  system  of  the  State.  Wake 
Forest  and  Meredith  and  their  feeders  in  almost  ev- 
ery section  of  the  State  are  component  parts  of  the 
organized  educational  work  of  the  Baptists,  and 
to  this  work  and  the  other  Baptist  activities 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  the  State, 
Dr.  Vann  will  bear  verj^  much  the  same  rela- 
tion which  Dr.  Joyner  bears  to  public  education  in 
the  State — that  of  educational  field  marshal. 


PRESIDENT  L.  L.  HOBBS  BECOMES  PRESI- 
DENT EMERITUS. 

The    News    and    Observer    of    the   nineteenth   in- 
stance carries  the  following  very  interesting  in  for 
mation  concerning  Guilford  College: 

"Upon  consultation   vnth   Mr.   J.    Elwood   Cox, 
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chairman,  and  othei-  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Guilford  College,  the  statement  is  au- 
thorized that  a  movement  is  on  foot  for  enlarging 
the  scope  of  usefulness  of  this  institution  and  mak- 
ing heel  advantages  better  known  and  felt  through- 
out the  State  and  nation. 

"To  this  end  Dr.  L.  L.  Hobbs,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  Guilford  College  for  thirty-nine  years, 
and  president  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  educators  in  the  State,  will  be  made 
president  emeritus  and  devote  his  energies  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  endowment  and  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  educational  life  and  interests  of  the 
Friends'  Church  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  lecturing  and  kindred  work  at  the  col- 
lege. 

"The  board  and  Dr.  Hobbs  have  been  for  some 
years  looking  for  the  most  suitable  educator  among 
Friends  in  America  to  fill  the  responsible  position 
thus  left  vacant,  and  after  careful  consideration  and 
mature  deliberation  have  issued  a  unanimous  call 
to  President  Thomas  Newlin,  of  Whittier  College, 
California,  to  become  president  of  Guilford  College 
and  enter  into  his  official  duties  as  such,  the  first  of 
the  next  collegiate  year.  Word  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  President  Newlin  of  his  acceptance. 

"President  Thomas  Newlin,  A.  M.,Ph.  M.,  has  been 
president  of  Whittier  College  for  eight  years,  in 
which  time  that  institution  has  made  wonderful 
strides.  He  is  well  known  in  North  Carolina,  having 
served  as  Dean  of  Guilford  College  for  several 
years.  He  is  a  man  of  sincere  purpose  and  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance  states  that  he  will  give  his  life 
to  Guilford  College  and  tlie  cause  of  education  in 
North  Carolina.  He  has  splendid  educational  quali- 
fications and  a  man  of  deep  spirituality  and  will 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  educational  in- 
terests   of    our    State. 

"It  was  intended  to  make  this  formal  announce- 
ment at  the  Guilford  banquet  to  be  held  at  the  Guil- 
ford Hotel,  Greensboro,  Saturday  night,  the  twen- 
tieth, but  some  notices  of  this  having  appeared  in 
the  press,  it  was  thought  best  to  officially  confirm 
the  report. '" 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  IN  RHYME. 

That  was  an  interesting  account  given  by  Miss 
Hannah  J.  Starr,  in  our  February  issue,  of  the  ob- 
servance of  School  Improvement  Day  at  Olney 
Graded  School  in  Northampton  County  It  is 
true  that  the  lowering  skies  on  that  fourth  day  of 
December  did  not  inspire  general  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  State,  but  there  are  a  few  North 
Carolina  communities  in  which  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  rain  to  dampen  into  utter  apathy  the  spirits  of 
their  progressive  people.  Olney  Graded  School  is  in 
one  of  these  communities. 

Of  the  nine  specific  tasks  set  for  accomplishment 
on  School  Improvement  Day,  seven  were  begun 
promptly  on  the  very  day,  and  five  of  the  seven 
were  completed.  The  two  uncompleted  jobs  of  re- 
pairing the  porch  and  the  boxing  around  the  well 
were  cai-ried  over  for  reasons  that  are  good  in  rainy 
weather.  Only  one  task — that  of  clearing  off:  the 
driveway  and  tennis  court — was  postponed  because 


the  committee  assigned  to  it  did  not  show  up  in 
sufficient  force.  The  ninth  task — preparing  a  pro- 
gram for  the  evening  was,  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
time  for  its  preparation,  rendered  by  appointment 
a  week  later,  before  which  date  a  neighborhood 
literary  society  was  organized  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  will  probably  have  due  at- 
tention from  time  to  time.  Taken  all  in  all,  Olney 
School  made  a  fine  record  in  observing  the  day. 

Two  other  items  also  are  worthy  of  attention : 
(1)  The  high  school  girls  took  the  community  sur- 
vey; and  (2)  all  the  families — which  we  take  to  mean 
heads  of  families — favored  some  vocational  studies 
in  their  high  school,  all  were  church  members, 
thirty-five  out  of  forty  slept  with  windows  open  in 
winter,  only  twelve  used  patent  medicines,  and  none 
of  the  forty  families  carried  water  over  one  hun- 
dred yards.  This  is  an  exceptionally  desirable  com- 
munity to  live  in,  and  fortunate  is  the  teacher 
whose  lot  falls  in  a  communitj'  like  it.  In  this  case 
I\liss  Starr  is  the  fortunate  school  principal.  But 
the  good  fortune  is  not  hers  alone ;  the  community 
is  fortunate  to  have  a  teacher  like  her.  Of  this  her 
article  said  nothing ;  but  where  school  improvement 
work  is  mapped  out  weeks  ahead,  committees  ap- 
pointed, the  community  organized,  and  the  neigh- 
bors come  to  school  on  a  rainy  day  and  take  hold 
of  the  work  as  the  Olnej'  people  did,  we  all  know 
that  the  right  sort  of  teacher  is  around  somewhere. 
And  this  view  is  shared  also  by  one  of  the  Olney 
committeemen  who  wrote  the  following  account  of 
it: 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE    DAY    AT    OLNEY    SCHOOL. 

It    was   a   glad    day    when    the    time    came    around. 
The  day  when  the  Governor  said  improve  our  town, 
'Twas    the    fourth    of    December    the    service    was    to    be. 
And   the   Interest  of  the  neighbors   was  pleasant   to   see! 

From    oldest    to    youngest,    some    who    seldom    attend. 
Met    at    Olney    that    day,    conditions    to    mend: 
Jessup    and    his    army    the    porch    to    renew, 
But  the  weather  was  bad,  and  they  didn't   get   through. 

Jim    Brown    brought    his    force    for    sawing    the    wood. 
They    sawed    the    house    full    and    it    surely    looks   good. 
Askew    and    his    men    looked    the    windows    .ibout. 
And    put    in    all    the    glasses    that    they    found    to    be   out. 

The    well    was    looked    after,    for   it's    good    to    be    sure. 
That    the    w.ater    we    drink    be    perfictly    pure. 
The    noon    hour    came    and.    not    least    to    be    said, 
That  good   mothers  and   women  a   dinner  did  spread. 

All   feasted  and   worked   with   hearts  that   were   glad, 
And    talked    of    the    Interest    the    community    had. 
We   are   proud    of   our   Olney.   our   teachers   and    all. 
Our    grounds    and    our    building,     community     hall. 

The  students  that  work   here   are   promising  and    bright. 
And  the  care  they're  getting  will  bring  them  up  right. 
In   movements   for   the   better   we're   behind   not   far 
With  a  force   that  moves  things   like   Hannah   J.   Starr. 


A  teacher  of  Warren  County,  Ind.,  who  gave  her 
pupils  the  "option  of  M'ork  in  agriculture  or  Vir- 
gil" was  astonished  to  find  that  in  practically  ev- 
ery instance  the  students  took  both  subjects,  and 
the  grades  rose  beyond  anything  before  experienced. 

Shorter  and  shorter  now  the  twilight  clips 
The  days,  as  through  the  sunset  gates  they  crowd, 
And  summer  from  her  golden  collar  slips 
And  strays  through  stubble-fields  and  moans  aloud. 

— Alice  Gary. 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 


LESSON  VI-WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  A  TEXT-BOOK  IN  GEOGRAPHY  ? 


By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Text-book  in  School  Geography. 

Why  is  a  text-book  iu  geography  necessary?  Who 
is  able  to  dispense  with  the  text-book?  These  are 
questions  that  you  might  well  consider.  Name  tlie 
advantages  of  text-books  discussed  by  the  authors. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  text-book  the  most  important 
question  is,  what  is  the  best  use  to  make  of  i^? 
"In  perhaps  no  school  should  it  be  an  absolute 
guide."  Are  the  common  uses  of  much  value  to 
the  pupils.     Kead  -the  last  page  of  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Maps. 

The  ability  to  use  a  map  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
important  requisites  to  be  secured  from  school  geo- 
graphy work.  Why?  If  the  above  statement  is 
true  tlie  best  results  can  be  obtained  usually  by  con- 
ducting the  recitation  with  the  book  open  and  the 
map  ot  the  section  under  study  before  the  pupils. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  oi  all  the  illustrations 
in  the  geograpliy.  The  language  of  the  map  may 
be  easily  understood.  The  loUowmg  features  should 
be  stuuied — the  scale,  projection,  representation  of 
suriace  leatures,  location,  and  special  maps.  Read 
careiully  the  treatment  of  "map  questions,"  pages 
lo6,  134. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Observational  Work  in  School  Geography. 

Teachers  who  do  not  interest  their  children  iu 
nature  can  not  teach  geography  successiuUy.  As 
an  aid,  thereiore,  to  better  geograpliy  teacnmg  the 
following  topics  sliouid  be  reaa  careimiy  ana  ob- 
served laithiully : 

(1)  Tlie  i^ieicl  Lesson  or  Excursion — How  many 
teacUers  take  their  children  out  doors  lor  a  geo- 
grapny  lesson,  'llie  country  teacliers  have  the  woods 
ana  neius,  tue  city  teacners  liave  parks  and  gardens 
and  lieids  and  woods.  How  many  take  advantage 
ot  this  opportunity?  Study  the  outline  of  page  Lit), 
and  tlie  suggestions  on  page  1-il. 

{2)  Observational  \\  orii  in  the  School-room — Ob- 
serve the  suggestions  on  pages  llii,  143,  144  for 
teaching  direction.  What  uses  can  be  made  of  the 
suns  snadow  (page  145)  ?  How  may  the  teacher  use 
the  clock  in  teacliing  geography  (.page  146)  '■  Do 
you  observe  the  moon  and  the  phases  of  the  moon? 
One  ot  the  most  important  subjects  is  the  weather? 
Read  the  treatment  of  this  stibject  (pages  147- 
149).  Notice  the  weather  chart.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  we  have  dew,  frost,  fog,  clouds,  rains, 
hail,  and  snow,  all  of  these  are  treated  fully  iu  the 
book,  but  they  exist  in  the  world  around  us  and  are 
more  interesting  in  the  world  than  they  are  in  the 
book. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  authors  say  that  teachers  brought  up  in  the 
country  have   failed   to  see   the   opportunities   that 


Education,  Trinity  College. 

rural  conditions  jDresent  in  geography  teaching.  Why 
is  this  true?  But  geography  has  always  been  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  be  better  taught  in  the 
country  than  in  the  cit.y  schools.  Why  is  this  true? 
(Rread  pages  1.54  and  155.)  Study  the  following 
types : 

1.  The  Importance  of  Slopes. 

2.  Soil. 

3.  Drainage. 

4.  Good  Roads. 

5.  Climate  and  W^eather.     (Pages  156-163.) 

We  shall  complete  the  study  of  this  subject  in 
the  next  issue.  Teachers  should  carry  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  lesson  to  the  classes  and  have  the 
children  work  them  out. 


WHY  THE  SOUTH  LACKS  TRAINED 
TEACHERS. 

(Continued  from  page  3.)  ' 

of  the  South,  rather  than  in  the  home  State  or  coun- 
ty. This  is  a  step  that  certain  Southern  states 
have  not  yet  been  liberal  enough  to  take.  Some  of 
them  re(iuire  an  attendance  in  daj's  that  cannot 
possibly  be  met  by  any  summer  school  except  those 
of  their  own  'state  and  of  some  other  state  a 
thousand  miles  away  that  by  accident  happened  to 
get  the  right  number  of  daj'S  and  cares  nothing 
about  teachers  from  the  former  States.  Other 
states  deliberately  use  other  devices  for  preventing 
their  teachers  from  going  to  any  summer  schools 
except  those  of  their  own  state. 

The  most  progressive  southern  states  along  the 
lines  indicated,  are  sure  to  draw  the  pick  of  the 
well  qualified  teachers  from  the  surrounding  states 
and  at  the  same  time  get  a  better  and  more  wide- 
awake set  of  teachers  from  the  state  itself.  This  has 
happened  already  in  Arizona  and  'California.  It  has 
already  come  about  in  Virginia  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. This  state  is  leading  the  South  in  allowing 
credit  for  summer  school  work.  The  state  superin- 
tendent of  Virginia  says  the  results  are  entirely  to 
the  advantages  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state,  all  of  the  Virginia  summer  schools  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  attendance  all  the  time. 

Full  recognition  and  encouragement  of  standard 
summer  school  work,  no  matter  where  taken,  is  one 
of  our  most  urgent  needs  in  the  South.  Our  boys 
and  girls  ought  to  have  well-trained  teachers  as  the 
boys  and  girls  of  an.y  state  can  get. 


The  time  is  passed  when  the  self-reliant  canning 
club  girl  fears  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  market 
her  products.  Living  up  to  the  standard  set  be- 
fore her  and  keeping  faith  with  her  customer  in 
delivering  full  measure  and  just  weight  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  business  enterprise  of  which 
she  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 


Columbia  will  enroll  14,000  students  this  year- 
the  largest  school  in  the  world. 
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AGRICULTURE  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL. 


For  March — Soils. 

1.  Origin  oi'  soil. 

2.  Texture  of  soil.      (Laboratory  Way.) 

3.  Study  of  handful  of  soil. 

a  Color. 

b  Texture. 

e  Dilferent  things  found. 

d   Observe   moisture,    etc. 

4.  Classes  of  soils,  sandy,  clay,  loam,  to. 

5.  Same  as  four. 

6.  Water  in  soil. 

7.  Humu.s  of  soils. 

8.  Mineral  matter  of  soils. 

9.  Soil    air. 

10.  Soil   organisms. 

11.  Adai)tal)ility  of  diiferent  crops  to  sand,  clayj 
and  black  loam  soils. 

12.  Same  as  11. 

13.  Same  as  11. 
1-1.  How  prepare  soils  for  various  crops. 

15.  Same  as  14.  1' 

16.  Why  rotate  nitrogen  and  non-nitrogen  gath- 
ering plants  '■     Discuss — refer  to  text. 

1(.  Why  in  pastures  grow  a  mixture  of  shallow 
and  deep  rotting  plants  and  maturing  in  different 
mouths  of  the  year? 

18.  Use  of  manure  to  crops. 

19  Use  of  commercial   fertilizers. 

20.  Same  as  19. 


SUGGESTED  FOR  LIBRARY. 

One  book  on  Field  Crops. 

One   on  Type  and  Breeds  of  Farm   Aninuils. 

One  book  on  poultry,  Standard  of  Perfection  is 
line. 

One  book  on  soils. 

One  general  book  on  Agriculture. — Missouri 
School  Journal. 


For  April — Corn  and  Birds. 

(Write  Bert  Ball.  See.  Room  L,  Board  of  Trade, 
Chicago.) 

1.  Testing  seed  corn. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  different  groups  of  corn, 
sweet  corn,  pod  corn,  pop  corn,  dent  corn,  flint 
corn,  etc. 

3.  Discussion  of  the  varieties  of  dent  corn. 

4.  Description  of  the  best  known  three  or  four 
varieties  of  the  district. 

5.  Per  cent  of  corn  to  cob  by  weight. 

6.  Same  as  5. 

7.  Cost  to  produce  an  acre.     An  estimation. 

8.  Is  average  j^eld  of  U.  S.  that  is  25  bushels 
profitable  ■    Discuss. 

9.  Method  of  harvesting  and  curing  corn  crop. 

10.  Silo.  Discussion  of  method  of  preserving 
foods,  such  as  salting,  cooking,  cold  storage,  silo, 
etc. 

11.  Same  as  10. 

Birds. 

12.  Value  to  farmer. 

13.  Kinds  found  in  neighborhood.  Kinds  of  nests 
and  food  eaten. 

14.  Birds  of  prey   valuable   to   farmer. 

15.  How  birds  may  be  induced  to  stay  in  the 
neighborhood. 

16.  Missouri  Bird  Law.  Protection  of  common 
birds. 

17.  Kinds  named — characteristics  of  each. 

18.  Same  as  17. 

19.  Different  kind  of  trees  found  on  different 
kinds  of  soil,  bottom  soil,  upland,  on  slope,  etc. 

19.  Kind  of  trees  for  shade  and  ornamentation. 
21.  When  and  how  to  plant  them. 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

A  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  is  on  deposit  in 
school  savings  banks  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. This  money  is  distributed  among  217,01  0 
pupils,  who  thereby  learn  lessons  of  thrift  for  use 
in  latter  life. 

Belgium  has  the  honor  of  originating  the  school 

^(Savings  bank  system,  according  to  the  bulletin.  Pro£ 

iLaurent,  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  in  1873,  began  the  work 

f among  school  children  "for  amelioration  of  poverty 

and   the   improvement   of  individuals   and   national 

life."    His  work  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

leaders  of  education  in  other  countries. 

A  native  of  Belgium,  John  Henry  Thiry,  put  the 
school  savings  banks  on  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Thiry  established  banks  in  Long' 
Island  City,  X.  Y.,  and  the  New  York  schools,  under 
Superintendent  Maxwell,  have  been  among  the  most 
successful  advocates  of  the  system.  Mr.  Thiry "s  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  school  savings  banks  have  been 
continued  since  his  death,  in  1911,  by  Mrs.  Sara 
Louisa  Oberholtzer,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  aided 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Bereau's  bulletin  on  the 
subject. 

Several  nu^thods  in  vogue  for  collecting  and  bank- 
ing the  savings  of  the  children  are  described.  Usu- 
ally the  co-operation  of  a  well-established  savings 
bank  in  the  school  community  is  flrst  secured 
Forms  and  blanks  are  provided  by  the  banks.  When 
the  amount  reaches  one  dollar,  the  child  is  given  a 
bank  book  and  becomes,  through  the  school,  a  regu- 
lar patron  of  the  bank.  When  the  ileiiosit  reaches 
$3  or  $5  as  the  banks  elect  it  draws  interest  at 
3  01'  more  per  cent. 

Among  the  cities  where  the  school  savings  banks 
have  done  notable  work  are  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where 
over  .$600,000  has  been  deposited  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system.  Chester,  Pa.,  has  now  on  deposit 
over  $44,000.  Toledo,  Ohio,  established  the  system 
in  1911,  and  has  deposited  since  then  over  $252,000, 
with  $70,000  reported  as  still  on  deposit.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  has  on  deposit  over  $33,000.  Pupils  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  deposited  $75,000  in  the  sev- 
eral years  since  establishing  the  bank  and  have 
drawn  out  in  that  time  only  $10,000. 

The  bulletin  suggests  that  there  can  be  a  stimu- 
lating relation  between  the  U.  S.  postal  savings  sys- 
tem and  the  school  savings  banks.  The  postal  sav- 
ings banks  receive  deposits  from  all  over  ten  years 
of  age.  "Children  who  have  spent  their  pennies 
and  nickels  in  candy  shops  and  moving-picture 
shows  until  they  are  ten  years  old,"  declares  the 
bulletin,  "are  not  likely  to  hold  their  cards  until 
they  accumulate  the  $1,  to  be  exchanged  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  deposit.  School  savings  banks  are  needed 
to  prepare  young  people  to  profit  by  the  postal  sav- 
ings banks." 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  CO.ADtENT. 

The  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Education  Association 
at  St.  Paul  last  summer  have  just 
appeared  in  a  bulky  but  light  and  at- 
tractive volume  ot  nearly  l.OUO  pages. 
The  Proceedings  occupy  only  about 
a  dozen  pages,  so  that  the  volume  is 
devoted  principally  to  the  addresses, 
which  make  it  almost  a  cyclopedia  of 
current  educational  thought 

H  ]  H 
"Aricultural  Words'  is  the  title  of 
a  small  twenty-page  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  Ohio  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Agricultural  Ed- 
cation.  It  contains  a  classified  list  of 
the  more  common  words  needed  on  a 
farm,  and  is  used  as  a  basis  for  ag- 
ricultural spelling  contests.  It  is  to 
be  followed  by  similar  booklets  of 
"Home-Making  Words,"  and  "Rural 
Life  Words." 

«  H  H 
Tom  Dixon's  new  historical  ra- 
mance,  founded  upon  events  in  the 
life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  is  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Company  under 
the  title  of  "The  Victim."  Much  of 
Conferedate  history  is  interwoven, 
and  enjoining  all  Southerners  to  read 
the  story,  the  Presbyterain  Standard 
says  that  it  will  "help  us  to  revive 
that  wonderful  past,"  and  facetiously 
adds,  "and  to  indulge  in  some  dis- 
loyal sentiments.' 

H    H   H 

"Christian  Psychology"  is  the  title 
of  a  book  just  issued  by  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  James  Sprunt,  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  endowed  a  lecture- 
ship at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Va.,  to  which  the  trustees 
gave  his  name.  Under  the  title  given. 
Dr.  James  Stalker  has  put  together 
in  a  book  the  series  ot  James  Sprunt 
lectures  recently  delivered  by  him  at 
the  Seminary,  the  volume  being  dedi- 
catd  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Moore,  a  North 
Carolinian,  who  is  president  of  this 
noted  Presbyterian  school  of  theol- 
ogy. 

H     H     H 

A  new  revisal  and  enlarged  edi- 
toln  of  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  is 
announced  by  the  publishers  to  be 
ready  May  1st.  The  book  as  re-writ- 
ten embodies  the  results  of  mature 
consideration  by  the  author  of  nu- 
merous parliamentary  questions 
brought  to  him  during  the  last  thirty- 
nine  years  by  all  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions and  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  enlarged  by  the  ex- 
panded treatment  of  many  points, 
and  by  the  addition  of  many  new  top- 
ics, making  a  book  of  320  pages.  It 
is  published  by  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co.,  Chicago  Ills. 


Every  high  school  teacher  and 
every  trustee  of  a  high  school  in 
North    Carolina    should    read    John- 

in's  book,  "The  Modern  High 
School  and  its  Administration," 
written  by  twenty-six  experts  in 
all  phases  of  high  scuool  in- 
struction, and  just  recently  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.75,  but  we  are  glad  to  let  our 
readers  know  that  by  sending  the 
publishers  the  advertisement  of  the 
book  on  page  15  they  can  get  this 
valuable  book,  postpaid,  for  «1.55. 
Send  for  it  before  you  put  out  the 
light  tonight. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Tales  of  the  TraU.  A  Book  of  West- 
ern Verse.  By  James  W.  Foley.  Il- 
lustrated by  John  Wolcott  Adams.  12 
mo.,  cloth  stamped  in  gold,  gilt  top, 
170  pages.  Price  $1.35  net.  B.  P. 
Dutton  &.  Company,  New  York. 

With  a  charm  like  Riley's  but  with 
a  genius  and  individuality  of  his  own, 
James  W.  Foley  has  put  into  this 
book  of  poems  the  humor  and  tender- 
ness of  a  lot  of  human  hearts.  Turn- 
ing its  pages  and  reading  the  poems 
and  seeing  the  pictures  is  like  tap- 
ping full-charged  storage  batteries  of 
sunshine  and  tears  one  after  the  oth- 
er and  sometimes  both  at  once. 


The  Teaching  of  Poetry  in  the 
High  School.  By  Arthur  H.  R.  Fair- 
child,  Professor  of  English,  Univer- 
sity of  Jlissouri.  Riverside  Educa- 
tional Monographs.  16  mo.,  cloth, 
xii-rlS4  pages.  Price  60  cents. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

A  difficult  task  in  high  school 
rooms  is  here  attacked  and  made  not 
only  easier  but  actually  inviting.  The 
introductory  chapter  outlines  the 
general  purpose  and  discusses  some 
factors  in  its  execution;  then  follows 
a  chapter  of  4S  pages  on  practical 
work;  then  the  formal  elements  are 
discussed  in  a  hundred  or  more  illu- 
minating pages,  making  a  hand-book 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  handling 
of  poetry  in  the  high  school  and  of 
no  small  importance  in  the  teaching 
of   other   literature 


The  Sunbonnet  Babies  in  Holland, 

by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover.  Illustrat- 
ed in  color  by  Bertha  Corbett  Mel- 
cher.  Cloth,  159  pages.  Price  50 
cents.  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

In  this  pretty  storybook  little  chil- 
dren are  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
new an  acquaintanceship  which  has 
already  proved  highly  delightful  and 
entertaining.     The  Sunbonnet  Babies, 


now  a  year  older  with  their  little 
readers,  have  come  to  lead  their 
friends  to  Holland,  to  play  with  the 
babies  of  Holland  and  to  see  and 
hear  the  quaint  sights  and  sounds  of 
that  quaint  land.  What  land  could 
be  richer  in  scenes  and  experiences 
appealing  to  children  than  Holland? 
The  Sunbonnet  Babies  talk  of  what 
they  see  and  hear,  and  what  appeals 
to  them,  in  their  own  words,  words 
every  child  would  use,  each  day  find- 
ing new  words  to  fit  new  experiences. 


Agricultui-e     for     Beginners  .   By 

Charles  William  Burkett,  Frank  Lin- 
coln Stevens,  and  Daniel  Harvey  Hill. 
Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  illustrated, 
355  pages.  Price  SO  cents.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

How  to  Teach  Agilcultui-e.  By  the 
same  authors.  Pamphlet,  2  2  pages, 
10  cents.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

First  issued  a  dozen  years  ago,  this 
little  book  has  grown  nearly  100 
pages  larger  and  has  acquired  a  num- 
ber of  full  page  illustrations  in  color. 
In  the  revised  edition  which  has  just 
been  published,  considerable  new  ma- 
terial has  been  added  relating  to  the 
principal  farm  crops  and  other  sub- 
jects not  mentioned  in  the  original 
edition.  The  more  recent  findings 
about  agricultural  methods  and  prac- 
tice have  been  included  and  a  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  material  has  added 
much  improvement.  It  is  a  far  better 
text-book  for  beginners  in  agriculture 
than  ever  before;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
so  greatly  enriched  that  its  present 
merit  cannot  be  justly  indicated  in 
moderate  terms. 


Essays  in  Exposition.  Edited  by 
Benjamin  P.  Kurtz,  Ph.D.;  Herbert 
E.  Cory,  Ph.D.;  Frederick  T.  Blanch- 
ard,  M.A. ;  George  A.  McMinn,  A.B., 
of  the  English  Department  of  the 
University  of  California.  Cloth,  Ivii-f- 
521  pages.  Price,  $1.30.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  better  series  of  essays  for  analy- 
sis and  study  by  freshmen  students 
of  the  art  of  discourse  could  hardly  be 
got  together.  Huxley,  Fiske,  Froude, 
Macaulay,  Bagehot,  Dowden,  and 
Symonds,  are  represented  by  one  or 
more  essays, — topics,  treatment,  and 
style  providing  a  wealth  of  variety. 
The  material  is  intended  to  supply 
the  requirements  for  the  first  term  of 
a  college  course  in  speaking  and 
writing.  "The  Principles  ot  Exposi- 
tory Analysis,"  by  Dr.  Kurtz,  and 
"O'n  Style,"  by  Dr.  Cory,  are  them- 
selves splendid  essays  of  exposition 
and  form  an  extremely  appropriate 
introduction  of  forty-odd  pages.  In 
teaching  the  art  of  effective  writing 
and  speaking,  the  authors  impress 
with  emphasis  the  importance  of  sub- 
ordinating everything  to  the  supreme 
business  of  practice,  practice  in  act- 
•SniJiBads  pn'B  Su!}ua\  [-Bn 
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A  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
em Europe  for  Secondary  Schools. 
By  Wliliam  Stearns  Davis,  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, assisted  by  Norman  Shaw 
Kendrick.  Instructor  in  History  in 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Cloth 
xvi  +  5  60  +  xxii  pages.  Price  $1.50 
net,  postpaid.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany,  Boston,   Mass. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
England,  France  and  Germany  dur- 
ing the  half  century  now  closing  is 
essential  to  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
the  causes  of  the  great  war  that  be- 
gan last  August.  This  story  of  the 
building  of  Europe,  now  to  be  re- 
built, is  here  set  forth  with  attract- 
ive narration,  clear-cut  arrangement, 
and  ample  mapping  and  illustration, 
thus  supplying  within  the  compass 
of  a  text-book  the  material  so  neces- 
sary for  lighting  up  the  background 
of  the  terrible  happenings  now  tak- 
ing place  in  Europe.  As  a  working 
text-book  the  questions,  analysis, 
maps,  tables,  and  bibliographies  sup- 
ply an  equipment  that  may  not  be 
easily  surpassed,  while  the  war  map 
and  the  statement  of  the  general 
causes  of  the  war  emphasize  its  new- 
ness and  immediate  usefulness. 


E.ssays  for  College  Men:  Educa- 
tion, Science,  Art.  Chosen  by  Xorman 
Foerster,  Frederick  A.  Manchester, 
and  Karl  Young  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Cloth,  390  pages.  Price 
$1.2  5.  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New 
York. 

Without  preface  or  introduction, 
and  with  only  an  occasional  foot- 
note, this  collection  of  essays  is  yet 
one  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
college  men,  for  whom,  of  course,  it 
is  intended.  The  content  of  the 
essays  themselves  gives  them  value  In 
the  study  of  modern  thought  in  Edu- 
cation, Science  and  Art;  while  their 
style,  content,  and  method  fit  them 
eminently  for  freshman  study  in  ex- 
position. The  volume  contains  four- 
teen essays  by  the  following  writers: 
Woodrow  Wilson  (The  Spirit  of 
Learning)  A.  Meikeljihn  (Inaugural 
Address  at  Amherst,  1912),  Newman 
(2),  Huxley  (3),  Tyndall,  William 
James  (The  Social  Value  of  the  Col- 
lege), Edward  Asahel  Birge  (Change 
of  Educational  Emphasis),  Matthew 
Arnold.  John  Caird  (The  Value  of 
Art),  G.  E.  Woodberry,  and  Fred- 
erick Harrison  (How  to  Read).  Me- 
chanically the  book  is  attractive,  the 
pleasing  type,  soft  paper,  gilt  top, 
and  ribbon  marker  giving  a  not  in- 
effectual appeal  to  the  lover  of  books 
— and  of  becomingly  dressed  essays. 


Tales  and  Averse  from   Sir  Walter 

Scott.  Chosen  and  arranged  by  Han- 
son Hart  Webster,  and  Fanny  E.  Coe. 
Introduction  to  the  author  by  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  Dr.  John  Brown  and  Wash- 
ington Irving.    Cloth,  illustrated,  384 


pages.      Price    60    cents.      American 
Book  Company,  New  York. 

As  a  literary  introduction  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  this  volume  is  a  finely 
conceived  and  effectively  executed 
piece  of  work.  From  Lockhart's 
Memoirs  are  given  descriptions 
of  Sir  Walter  and  His  Children,  Sir 
Walter  and  his  Friend  Marjorie,  The 
Den  at  Edinburgh  House,  and  Ab- 
botsford  in  1S2  5.  Washington  Ir- 
ving's  vivid  picture  of  his  "Visit  at 
Abbotsford"  in  1817  makes  Scott  live 
and  move  before  the  fascinated  read- 
er's eyes.  The  Tales  and  Verse  ex- 
tracted from  Scott's  various  produc- 
tions occupy  more  than  300  pages, 
and  these  are  followed  by  lists  of  ref- 
erence books  and  important  dates  in 
English  and  Scottish  History  and  the 
Novels  and  Poems  of  Scott  which  il- 
lustrate them,  and  the  Place  and 
Time  of  the  Principal  Scenes  of  the 
Waverly  Novels.  The  book  shows  in- 
disputable evidence  that  it  was  made 
not  only  by  a  lover  of  the  great  mas- 
ter but  by  a  lover  so  saturated  with 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  en- 
tire range  of  the  master's  writings  as 
to  be  a  source  of  wholesome  conta- 
gion to  all  who  read  this  well  print- 
ed, pleasingly  illustrated,  and  inge- 
niously equipped  volume. 


In  Ancient  Albemarle.  By  Cather- 
ine Albertson.  Published  by  the 
North  Carolina  Society  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution.  Illustrated  from 
Drawings  by  Mabel  Pugb.  Commer- 
cial Printing  Co..  Raleigh,  N.  C,  175 
Pages. 

The  author  of  In  Ancient  Albe- 
marle has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  North  Carolina  history.  The 
chapters  draw  this  material  from  the 
counties  north  of  the  Albemarle 
Sound,  and  tbere  is  no  section  of  the 
State  richer  in  tradition,  historic 
events  and  heroic  achievements.  The 
first  chapter  treats  of  the  home  of 
George  Durant  and  Durant's  Neck. 
Then  in  order  we  have  The  First  As- 
sembly; Where  the  Culpepper  Rebel- 
lion Began;  The  Hecklefield  Farm; 
Colonial  Days  in  Church  and  School 
on  Little  River;  The  Homes  of  Black- 
beard;  The  Old  Brick  House,  the 
House  of  the  Famous  Pirate;  The 
Swann    Homestead;      Pasquotank    in 


A  Boofe  for  Lovers  of  Local  Histoni. 

In  Ancient  Albemarle 

By  Catherine  Albertson. 

»=rlce  $1.23.    Serd  orders  to  the  au- 
thor. Elizabeth  City.  N.  C. 


101  BEST  SONGS  ^uh'r/3 

and  music  complete— that  includes  just  the 
songs  you  need.  Used  by  schools  everywhere 
Single  copies  10c;  70c  do2.  prepaid.  g%  1/  E 
100  or  more  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  •»-  J  /2  A 
An  unusual  book  at  an  unusual  price.  ^B  f^  C 
L250,000  sold.     Order  today.  '•'   **  H 

Free  sample  copies  to  t'^T-lr^'-s  mentioning  this  paper. 
The  Cable  Co..   1C13  Cable  Bids'..    Chicago 


The  Modem 
High  School 

ITS  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
EXTENSION. 


PRICE,  $1.75 


By  Professor  Charles  Hughes 
Johnston,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Twenty-six  Experts,  Cov- 
ering all  Phases  of  High  School 
Instruction. 

Johnston's  "The  Modern  High 
School"  discusses  the  ways  and 
means  of  making  the  socializing; 
work  of  our  high  schools  more 
effective.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant problem  before  the  stu- 
dent of  modern  education  and  the 
views  of  the  twenty-six  eminent 
contributors  to  the  volume  should 
prove  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
every  one  engaged  in  educational 
work. 

No  one  person  could  possibly 
produce  such  a  work  as  this  one, 
which  every  person  having  the  re- 
sponsibility of  organizing  or  con- 
ducting high  schools  can  depend 
upon.  It  is  authoritative,  abso- 
lutely, and  in  1915  is  the  very 
latest  work  on  the  subject. 

To  teachers  sending  in  this  ad- 
vertisement, the  book  will  be  sup- 
plied at  a  special  price  of  $1.55 
postpaid. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Charles  Scribner's 
Sons 

Fifth  .4venue  and  48th  St. 
New  York  City. 


Colonial  Wars;  The  Story  of  a  Pas- 
quotank Boy  Who  Followed  Wash- 
ington; A  Revolutionary  Officer  of 
Pasquotank  -  Camden;  Perquimans 
County  and  the  Colonial  Town  of 
Hertford;  Currituck,  the  Haunt  of 
Wild  Fowl;  and  Edenton  in  the  Rev- 
olution. 

The  contents  show  what  interest- 
ing historical  material  the  author  is 
dealing  with.  The  style  is  good  and 
the  stories  are  interestingly  told.  It 
will  form  a  valuable  book  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  of  North  CaroUna 
history. — E.  C.  B. 


16. 


Seen  notice  of  Examiner  on  page 
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State    School    News 


NEWS   BRIEFS. 

Yadkin  County  commencement  is 
to  be  held  Easter  Monday. 

Interest  your  boys  in  the  corn  club 
contests.  Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C,  will  send  you  full  inform- 
ation. 

The  new  high  school  building  at 
Concord  has  been  occupied  and  great- 
ly relieves  the  previously  crowded 
conditions. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Scott,  for  15  years  presi- 
dent of  Statesville  College,  will  leave 
that  work  at  the  end  of  the  present 
session  and  return  to  the  ministry. 

A  list  of  prizes  to  be  given  to  stu- 
dents and  schools  at  the  Richmond 
County  School  Fair  and  Commence- 
ment, March  2  7,  fills  nearly  a  col- 
umn in  the  Rockingham  Post. 

The  rural  schools  of  Cabarrus  are 
beginning  to  make  preparations  for 
their  third  annual  county  commence- 
ment. It  will  be  held  in  the  audito- 
rium of  the  Central  School  at  Con- 
cord. 

Wayne  being  the  first,  Richmond 
claims  the  honor  of  being  the  second 
county  in  the  State  to  hold  a  county 
commencement,  its  first  having  been 
held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  Febru- 
ary, 1911. 

Under  the  joint  direction  of  the 
A.  and  M.  College,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Experiment 
Station,  comes  Extension  Farm  News 
edited  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Jeter.  It  is  de- 
signed as  a  press  bulletin  and  will  be 
issued  weekly  in  the  service  of  the 
Agricultural   Extension   work. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  Smithfield 
Woman's  Club  have  been  diligently 
at  work  to  establish  a  public  library 
and  have  made  a  good  beginning. 
They  have  secured  a  room,  furniture 
and  books  and  set  the  library  and 
reading  room  to  going.  The  library  is 
open  every  Thursday  afternoon  from 
1  to  5  o'clock. 

What  works  well  on  Union  County 
roads  might  also  work  well  else- 
where. Give  this  tip  from  the  Marsh- 
ville  Home  to  your  district  school 
board;  "The  road  drag  fever  is 
spreading,  and  it's  a  mighty  good  el- 
ement of  ambition  to  possess.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Morgan  one  day  last  week 
dragged  the  section  of  road  leading 
south  out  of  town  from  Marshvillei 
to  Beaverdam  Creek,  and  it  looks  and 
rides  like  a  new  road." 


.\t  the  State  Peace  Oratorical  con- 
test in  Raleigh  February  20,  the  first 
prize  of  $7,5  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  Lee 
Sadler,  of  Atlantic  Christian  College. 
His  subject  was  "The  New  Empire," 
meaning  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  second  prize  of  $50  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Earl  Prevette,  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  whose  subject  was, 
"Is   War   Rational?" 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 
thinks  that  orphan  homes  should  be 
made  public  school  districts  and  the 
children  of  those  homes  should  share 
in  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
State  the  same  as  the  other  children 
of  the  State.  At  present  the  children 
of  the  orphan  homes  are  a  nonentity 
so  far  as  partaking  of  the  State's  ed- 
ucational advantages  is  concerned, 
it  is  pointed  out. 

An  interesting  folder  has  been  is- 
sued by  Elon  College  giving  a  list  of 
lectures  and  addresses  that  have  been 
delivered  from  time  to  time  at  the 
College  and  elsewhere  by  members 
of  the  faculty  and  which  are  now- 
designated  as  Elon  Extension  Lec- 
trues.  Send  for  the  list  and  arrange 
for  a  number  of  these  lectures  to  be 
delivered  at  your  school.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  lecture.  President  W. 
A.  Harper,  Elon  College.  N.  C,  will 
give  further  information. 

The  one-day  course  in  dairying  is 
taking  hold.  The  Monroe  Equirer 
says  that  about  2  00  people  attended 
the  dairy  school  at  Rock  Rest.  The 
meeting  was  an  enthusiastic  one  and 
every  word  was  heard  with  great  in- 
terest. Messrs.  J.  A.  Arey  and  Stan- 
ley Combs,  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  W. 
Broom,  county  demonstrator,  made 
talks.  Every  phase  of  dairying  was 
discussed.  Dinner  was  served  and 
the  whole  day  was  spent  profitably 
for  all  present.  The  Marshville  Home 
says  the  students  ranged  from  in- 
fancy to  the  age  of  7  0  years. 

Supt.  W.  D.  Martin,  of  Yadkin, 
sends  a  leter  written  by  students  in 
the  moonlight  school  taught  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hutchens  at  East  Bend, 
whom  Mr.  Hutchens  designates  as 
"my  moonshine  boys."  One  was 
written  after  twelve  nights'  attend- 
ance by  Tom  Hunter,  2  5  years  old, 
who  did  not  know  his  alphabet  when 
the  night  school  began.  The  other 
is  signed  by  John  Lakey,  3  6  years 
old,  who  is  making  fine  progress  in 
the  second  reader.  iSupt.  Martin 
writes  that  five  or  six  night  schools 
are  in  session  and  that  there  would 
have  been  more  but  for  smallpox  in 
a  part  of  the  county. 


The  largest  gathering  of  school 
teachers  ever  held  in  Robeson  county 
attended  the  February  meeting  in 
Lumberton.  One  hundred  and  forty 
out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
teachers  in  the  county  were  present 
including  former  teachers  in  the 
county.  The  meeting  ,was  in  every 
way  tlie  most  successful  yet  held.  By 
unanimous  vote  it  was  decided  to 
hold  an  education  rally  April 
ninth,  at  which  time  it  is  intended  to 
have  every  school  in  the  county  pres- 
ent. 


There  would  not  be  so  many  fail- 
ures on  examination  if  teachers 
would  use  Lusby's  County  Examiner. 
It  contains  not  only  questions  and 
answers  for  former  examinations,  but 
the  ones  that  are  the  most  apt  to  be 
asked  in  the  next  examination.  It 
has  questions  and  answers  on  all 
subjects  for  County  and  State  Certifi- 
cates. Price  only  $1.  Teachers'  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


There  Must  be  a  Reason 
for  a  New  Set  of  Readers 

a  reason  that  justifies  the  making. 
The  books  must  not  only  meet  the 
demands  of  child  life,  but  they  must 
do  so  better  than  it  has  been  clone  be- 
fore.   Hence 

THE  HOLTON-CURRY 
READERS 

By  M.  Ad  laide  Holton,  for  ten  years  Super- 
visor of  Primary  Educat  on  in  Minneap- 
olis Schools,  aud  Chai-les  Madijon  Curry, 
Professor  of  Literature  in  Indiana  State 
Norriial  School. 

These  bocks  are  built  on  the  principle  that 
read  UK  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ences in  the  triininjj  of  the  child.  They  are 
concern!  d  not  only  with  lioii'  the  child 
learns  to  read,  but  itnth  what  he  reads,  and 
every  selection  is  iLade  not  only  for  its 
pirit  of  J  jy  and  inspiration  to  fii>e  living, 
but  for  its  impfclus  to  natural  txpres  ion 

The  chi  dren  who  use  the  books  will  read 
well,  love  good  literature,  and  seek  alter 
tbe  best  thines  in  life. 

Beautiful  i  lustrations  :  Three  books 
in  colors,  and  five  in  line  drawings. 


Rand  McNally  &  Company 


Chicago 


New  York 


CLAS: 


Ei  ettfixni  Factory.    Send 

icr  c  itltfeue  ;  p  j-csl-cnd 
vill  g(l  it  CHjM^IFS  K. 
GPCLEE  CO.  Bex  B  88, 
Xcrth  Alllei  ore,  Mpes. 
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EDUCATIONAL,  ACTIVITIES   IN 
WILKES. 


Spelling  Match  at  Commencement — 

Certificates  for  Perfect  Spelling 

and   Attendance — Educational 

Survey  and  other  Features. 

Messrs.  Editors:  The  work  is  pro- 
gressing nicely  in  Wilkes  this  winter. 
We  are  carrying  all  the  new  features 
introduced  last  year,  and,  in  addition 
to  these,  have  others  this  year  tor 
the  first  time. 

The  Honor  Roll  for  Teachers  whicli 
proved  so  helpful  a  year  ago  has  heen 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  features.  The  County  Com- 
mencement will  be  made  more  inter- 
esting and  attractive  than  ever  before 
through  the  addition  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  new  features.  One  of  these 
will  be  a  spelling  match  engaged  in 
by  representativs  from  every  town- 
ship in  the  county.  Each  township 
will  hold  a  spelling  match  engaged  in 
by  representatives  from  each  school 
of  that  township,  the  winners  being 
sent  to  the  county  contest.  These 
township  contests  are  being  made 
gala  days  for  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  communities  where  they  are 
held,  the  people  taking  a  day  off  and 
boosting  their  respective  schools. 
This  friendly  rivalry  is  doing  much 
to  improve  the  work  of  the  schools 
here  this  term. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  the 
work  this  year  is  the  offer  of  an 
award  of  merit  to  every  perfect  spell- 
er during  the  term.  These  will  at- 
tend the  county  commencement  and 
receive  their  certificate.  Another  fea- 
ture is  the  offer  of  a  certificate  of 
merit  to  those  who  were  perfect  in  at- 
tndance  last  year  and  this.  These 
will  be  given  in  addition  to  those 
who  are  perfect  in  attendance  thiJ 
year. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  Educa- 
tional Survey  which  is  being  taken 
this  year  tor  the  first  time,  and  which 
is  intended  to  give  a  better  idea  of 
existing  conditions  here  along  educa- 
tional lines.  Still  another  new  fea- 
ture ,and  perhaps  the  one  of  most 
far-reaching  importance,  is  the 
•■Standard  of  Excellence"  which  has 
been  prepared  for  the  schools  of  the 
county.  This  is  now  being  sent  out 
to  the  teachers,  and  those  schools 
which  can  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ard set  will  be  classed  as  A-1  schools 
and  will  be  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  schools  of  the  county, 
and  also  in  the  local  newspapers. 
This  will  stimulate  local  pride  and 
will  be  of  value  to  the  work  in  many 
ways. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  fea- 
tures introduced  in  the  work  here  for 
the  first  time.  A  little  later  on  we 
shall  get  out  an  educational  edition 
of  the  local  papers.  They  have  prom- 
ised to  give  us  one  issue  if  need  be 


for  this  purpose  and  we  are  planning 
to  insure  an  enlarged  edition  of  sev- 
eral thousand  copies  and  send  to  all 
the  people  of  the  entire  county. 
C.  C.  W^RIGHT, 
County  Superintendent  Schools. 
Hunting  Creek,  N.  C. 


Among  the  Young  Home  Makers. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  Jane  S.  .Mc- 
Kimmon  for  the  year  1!)14  has 
been  printed  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested    in    the    progress     of  Home 


Demonstration  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Each  county  supervisor  has 
been  growing  gradually  into  consult- 
ant housekeeper  for  her  county. 
Eleven  new  counties  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  32  which  were  already  or- 
ganized, and  in  the  work  in  1914. 
Twenty-seven  other  counties  have  ap- 
applled  and  have  been  put  on  the 
waiting  list,  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  Last 
year  on  an  investment  of  $15,000  de- 
rived from  Federal  State  and  county 
sources,  an  actual  profit  of  %2n.- 
i:i3.5.7  4  was  obtained 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 

The  New  Bulletin  Issued  by  the   State  Depeirt- 

ment  of  Education  Contains  Definite 

Directions  for  the  First  Month 

w  I  r  H 

The  Howell  Primer. 

m  ADDITION  IT  MAICES  PROVISION  FOR 

Teaching  Writing 
Language  Exercises 
Seat  Work. 


The  bulletin  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  teachers  in  North 
Carolina.     Apply  to  your  County  Superintendent. 


:iiiiys 


I'    Why  Nol  Give  Q/gurJ^upils 

the  same  opportunity  to  win  promotion  and  success  as  the 
lad  who  has 

Webster's  New  International 

Dictionary  in  his  school?     Would  not  a  requisition  to  you.] 
school  authorities  fora  copy  Itriiig  tins  all-knowing  specie 
teacher  toj^our  schoolroom?  Thir^New  Creation  answers 
with  linal  authority  all  kinds  of  puzzling  questions  in 

spelling,  pronunciation,  dctinition,  history,  liction. gong-  '"''" "■■'-"  _ 

raphy,  biography,  foreign  words,  s[;(jrts,  trades,  arts,  and  sciences.  "''I|M 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.       New    Gazetteer,  nearly   30,000  Subjects.      Hundreds  of  NEW     1 
Words  not  given  in  any  other  dictionary.  Thousands  of  other  References.  2700  Pages.     = 

12,000  Biographical  Entries.  Over  6000  Illustrations.     = 


Colored  Flates  and  Half-Tone  Engravings.  = 

Regular  Edition.    Printed  on  st rone;  book  paper  of  the  highest  = 

quality.    Size.  12^s  x  9^^  x  5  inches.     Weight,  14?4lb3.  ^ 

India-Paper  Edition.    Only  half  as  thick,  only  half  as  heavy  ^ 

as  the  Recular  Edn.   Primed  on  thin,  strons,  opaque,  India  = 

paper.  Size,  12}  ^x9ri^  2}  2  inches.  Weight,  only  7  lbs.  = 

More   Scholarly.    Accurate,  Convenient,  and  Authoritative  S 

than  any  other  Engrlish  Dictionary.      Critical   comparison  =- 

with  all  other  dictionaries  is  invited.  S 

WHY  longer  delay  your  requisition  for  a  copy  of  the  New  = 

International?  = 

W^RITE  for  specimen  pages  of  both  Regular  andlndia- Paper  = 

Editions,  iliustratious,  recent  testimonials,  etc..  FREE.  = 

G.&  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield, Mass.    J§ 
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Jamestoivn  School  Bums. 

The  Jamestown  State  High  school 
building  burned  to  the  ground  Feb- 
ruary 19.  The  loss  is  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  with  eight  thou- 
sand insurance.  The  school  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  State, 
the  enrollment  of  three  hundred  and 
eight  being  second  largest  of  any 
State  higlj  school.  There  are  ten 
teachers,  with  Prof.  E.  J.  Coltrain  as 
principal.  Rebuilding  will  begin  im- 
mediately. 


Inauguration    of    President  Graham. 

The  inaugural  exercises  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Edward  K.  Graham,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  as  its 
president  will  be  an  event  of  great 
interest.  The  partially  arranged 
program  shows  that  President  Low- 
ell, of  Harvard  University;  President 
Goodnow,  of  Johns  Hopkins;  Presi- 
dent Finley,  of  New  York  University, 
and  President  Alderman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  will  speak.  Del- 
egates from  eighty  institutions  have 
signified  their  intention  of  coming  to 
the  celebration. 


Homes   for  Rural   Teachers. 

In  Hoke  County  there  are  two 
two-teacher  schools  that  have  homes 
for  their  teachers.  At  both  schools 
the  Teacher's  Home,  or  Teacherage, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  located 
on  the  school  grounds,  where  the 
teachers  can  look  after  the  school 
property.  One  of  the  schools  is 
taught  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  the 
other  by  a  young  man  and  his  sister. 
It  doesn't  cost  them  much  to  live, 
not  so  much  as  it  would  to  board, 
and  consequently  they  are  willing  to 
teach  for  less  salary  than  they  would 
want  in  other  schools. 

But  our  purpose,  says  Superinten- 
dent McGoogan  to  the  University 
News  Letter,  in  building  Teacher- 
ages  was  not  to  save  money,  but  to 
secure  school  grounds  twelve  months 
in  the  year  for  those  who  would  real- 
ly identify  themselves  with  the  lite 
of   the   community. 

There  are  many  things  tha  t  these 
teachers  can  find  to  do  during  the 
summer.  They  can  visit  all  the  pat- 
rons, take  the  census,  look  after  the 
corn  club,  the  school  library,  and  the 
school  buildings.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  they  can  tend  their  little  gar- 
dens and  spend  their  spare  time 
reading  and  getting  ready  for  next 
year's  work. 

I  am  frank  to  admit,  says  he,  that 
with  us  the  Teacherage  is  still  in  its 
experimental  stage.  However,  it  is 
proving  a  success,  and  we  believe 
that  Teacherages  and  resident  teach- 
ers are  destined  to  play  a  large  part 
in  solving  the  problem  of  rural  edu.-- 
cation. — University  News  Letter. 


Let's  Clean  Up. 

In  some  of  our  schools  a  casual 
visitor  would  receive  the  impression 
that  nobody  is  much  concerned  about 
the  looks  of  things.  Wood  is  piled 
around  the  stove  in  unsightly  heaps. 
The  windows  are  dirty.  Paper  and 
other  waste  matter  are  scattered 
about  the  floor.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  in  place.  Conditions  outside  the 
building  are  equally  bad.  The  school 
should  be  the  neatest,  cleanest  place 
in  the  whole  community.  What  about 
yours? 

There  is  a  school  in  the  county 
seat  which  has  one  of  its  students 
each  week  act  as  as  school  health 
officer.  He  keeps  the  room  properly 
heated  and  ventilated,  and  inspects 
the  building  and  premises  thoroughly 
every  day.  He  even  passes  judgment 
on  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  pu- 
pils. Two  others  are  appointed  house- 
keepers for  the  week.  Needless  to 
say,  this  is  a  well-kept  school, — Supt. 
S.  B.  Underwood  in  The  School  Bul- 
letin. 


A  Primary  and  liindergarten  Super- 
visor for  the  Asheville  Schools. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  local  public  kindergar- 
tens and  primary  departments,  the 
city  school  board  has  authorized  the 
employment  of  a  supervisor  of  the 
work  of  these  departments  and  an- 
nouncement was  made  at  the  office 
of  Superintendent  Harry  Howell  yes- 
terday that  Mrs.  W.  A.  Newell,  of 
Weaverville,  has  been  given  the  po- 
sition. She  will  assume  her  duties 
here  the  first  of  the  approaching' 
month. 

Mrs.  Newell  will  make  regular 
visits  to  the  kindergartens  of  the  city 
as  well  as  to  the  primary  grades  of 
the  various  schools  and  will  advise 
the  instructors  regarding  the  activi- 
ties of  their  students.  She  will  fa- 
miliarize herself  with  tbe  methods 
employed  at  the  present  time  and 
will  authorize  changes  if  it  is  felt 
that  better  results  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  adoption  of  different 
methods. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  supervisor  will  be  the  or- 
ganization of  two  classes  by  Mrs. 
Newell  among  the  instructors  who 
are  training  the  youngest  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  city  schools.  One  class 
will  be  composed  of  primary  teachers 
and  the  other  will  have  kindergarten 
teachers  as  its  members.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  two  classes  will  be 
held  for  the  study  of  a  course  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades, 
and  it  is  believed  that  excellent  re- 
sults will  accrue  from  the  formation 
of  classes  among  the  teachers. 

Mrs.  Newell  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  in  this  line  of  work 
^nd  the  news  of  her  selection  to  have 


charge  of  the  new  department  will 
be  received  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. She  formerly  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  institution  conferred 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  on  her,  being 
at  the  head  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment of  that  institution,  in  which 
are  enrolled  scores  of  young  people 
who  are  preparing  themselves  to  give 
special  instructions  in  primary  and 
kindergarten  grades.  Mrs.  Newell 
has  published  several  volumes  with 
the  best  methods  of  doing  kindergar- 
ten work  and  primary  work  and  is 
regarded  as  being  well  qualified  for 
the  position  to  which  she  has  been 
elected. — Asheville   Citizen. 


Soup  Served  at  School. 

Miss  Queen  Carson,  principal  of 
the  Park  Avenue  school,  has  inau- 
gurated the  custom  of  serving  "pen- 
ny soup"  to  the  students  of  the 
school  who  report  for  duty  in  their 
class  rooms  without  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  eat  a  hot  breakfast. 
Many  of  the  students  come  from 
homes  at  which  breakfast  is  served 
to  their  parents  before  the  little  tots 
get  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  new 
scheme  works  well,  many  of  the 
children  spending  their  pennies  for 
hot  soup  which  alleviates  their  hun- 
ger and  adds  greatly  to  their  learn- 
ing capacity.  Those  who  have  no 
pennies  are  given  the  soup,  and  it  is 
planned  to  extend  the  free  feature. 

The  soup  is  served  by  the  girls  of 
the  higher  grades  and  the  students 
who  get  it  must  form  in  line  and  be 
on  good  behavior,  as  those  whose 
conduct  is  improper  and  who  fail  to 
stand  in  line  are  not  allowed  to  par- 
take of  the  piping  soup  and  crackers 
which  go  with  it. 

The  experiment  is  being  watched 
with  interest  by  the  school  authori- 
ties and  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
be  extended  to  other  schools  of  the 
city. 


Figure  it  Out. 


The  average  length  of  the  rural 
high  school  is  30.78  weeks;  of  the 
city  high  school  year  33.85  weeks,  a 
difference  of  almost  exactly  three 
weeks.     This  was  true  for  1912-1913. 

Nearly  50'  per  cent  of  the  rural 
high  schools  had  only  a  two-year 
course  and  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
city  high  schools  had  a  full  four- 
year  course. 

Add  two  and  two  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  pupils  in  the  rural  high 
schools  of  this  State  are  now  given, 
on  an  average,  less  than  one-half  the 
time  and  opportunity  for  secondary 
education  allowed  to  the  pupils  in 
the  city  high  schools. 

How  do  the  rural  and  city  high 
schools  of  your  county  compare  in 
these  particulars? — News  Letter  of 
the  Uniyersity.  _ . 
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Something  new 
under   the   sun 


Another  way  to  relate  school  to  life  and  com- 
plete and  perfect  the  teaching  of  English,  History,  Geog- 
raphy, etc.,  by  fitting  in  the  original  music  which  formed  so 
a  part  in  the  development  of  Nations,  and  in  the  events  chron-       '^  -^ 
icled  in  the  great  Literature  of  all  ages  and  of  all  peoples. 
This  little  booklet  presents  a  chronological  table  of 
world  events,  relates  the  development  of  Music  from  the 
Ancient  Hebrew  civilization,  to  the  present  time,  which 
alone  is  worth  more  than  the  ordinary  text  book  and  also 
shows  how  to  utilize  the  Victor  in  every  department  of 
school  work,  thus  correlating  music  with  every  other  sub- 
ject in  the  entire  course. 

Send  for  free  copy  to 

Educational    Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 


Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  \'ictnr  is  not  in  use.  the  horn  can  be  placed  under  the 
instrument  safe  and  secure  from  danger,  and  the  cabinet  can  be  locked 
to  protect  it  from  dust  and  promiscuous  use   by  irresponsible   people. 
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How  Boys  Can  Raise  Corn! 

The  first  prize  in  the  State  Corn 
Club  contests,  a  $50  scholarship  in 
the  A.  and  il.  College,  was  won  by 
Dudley  Hall,  of  Rowan  County,  who 
grew  14S.2  bushels  of  corn  on  an 
acre  at  a  cost  of  9  cents  a  bushel. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Clyde  May,  of  Caldwell  County,  for 
145  bushels  at  a  cost  of  19'cents  a 
bushel. 

The  third  prize  went  to  Adolphus 
Ball,  of  Durham  County,  who  raised 
145.5  bushels  on  an  acre  at  a  cost  of 
2  5  cents  a  bushel. 

In  the  contest  4,540  boys  were  en- 
rolled. Complete  reports  were  made 
by  966.  Average  yield  58. 2  bushels; 
average  cost  per  bushel  41.3  cents. 
Total  yield,  56,221.2  bushels;  total 
cost,   $23,216.85;   profits,  $33,004.35. 

Of  the  contestants  14  made  12  5 
bushels  or  more  and  61  made  over 
100  bushels  to  the  acre. 


Richmond  County  Notes. 

The  Pankey  School,  taught  by  Miss 
Edna  McRae,  has  thirty  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  made  a  monthly  attend- 
ance record  of  3  0 — an  average  at- 
tendance of  100  per  cent.  The  \\'il- 
liams  School,  taught  by  Miss  Martha 
McLean,  made  a  similar  record  for 
two  successive  months. 

The  teachers  and  schools  are  work- 
ing enthusiastically  for  the  county 
commencement  and  school  fair  on 
March  2  7. 

A  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  be  held 
in  Richmond  County  this  year,  pre- 
sumably at  Rockingham.  The  prob- 
able date  is  June  21-July2.  This 
early  date  will  enable  the  teachers  to 
finish  the  work  of  the  Institute  and 
get  off  for  a  summer  trip  in  time  to 
return  for  an  early  autumn  term. 
Those  who  attended  the  Institute  two 
years  ago  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
It  will  be  conducted  again  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Mills,  assisted  by  Miss  Annie 
M.  Rose. 


Schools   Gardening   in   the   Ashevllle 
Schools. 

Miss  Maude  Gowans,  who  has  been 
here  for  sometime  past  as  the  repre- 
setnative  of  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion P.  P.  Claxton,  in  an  effort  to  in- 
est  the  young  people  of  the  Asheville 
public  schools  in  adding  to  the  beau- 
ty of  public  and  private  property, 
has  returned  to  Washington.  As  a 
result  of  her  visit  students  of  each 
school  have  planned  to  do  some  home 
gardening,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
management  of  the  local  institutions 
that  excellent  results  will  follow  the 
visit  of  Miss  Gowans  to  this  city. 
Plans  have  been  outlined  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  and  many  of  the  stu- 
dents are  showing  keen  Interest  in 
the  movement  inaugurated  by  the 
visiting  representatives  of  the  Com- 
missioner  of   Education. 


It  is  planned  to  select  one  teacher 
from  each  school  to  have  charge  of 
gardening  and  the  activities  of  the 
students  along  this  line  will  not  stop 
with  the  discontinuance  of  the  work 
of  the  public  schools,  it  being  sug- 
gested that  it  be  carried  on  through 
out  the  summer  months.  The  teacher 
chosen  to  have  charge  of  the  work 
wil  1  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  gar- 
dens of  the  students  of  that  school, 
which  the  instructor  represents  and 
will  further  offer  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  getting  good  re- 
sults.— Asheville    Citizen. 


A'ictor  Records  for  March. 

The  new  Victor  records  for  the 
month  include  a  number  of  selections 
that  will  prove  of  interest  to  Shake- 
speare students,  and  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  lists  of  Shakespeare 
songs. 

Dr.  John  Wilson  published  the  mu- 
sic of  both  "Where  the  Bee  Sucks" 
and  "Sigh  No  More,  Ladies,"  in  his 
"Cheerful  Ayres  or  Ballads"  in  1660. 
They  are,  therefore,  among  the  very 
oldest  and  most  authentic  of  all 
Shakespeare  songs.  Much  of  the  mu- 
sic that  Johnson  wrote  for  Shake- 
speare has  been  lost,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  value  to  preserve  the  selec- 
tions. 

"Full  Fathom  Five"  is  by  the  well- 
known  "lutenist"  and  composer,  and 
contemporary  of  Shakespeare.  The 
bells  in  the  accompaniment  add  much 
to  the  effect. 

Two  other  selections  are  the  first 
of  a  list  of  early  Italian  songs — old 
gems  in  bel  canto  style,  beauti- 
fully sung  by  Rienald  Warrenrath. 

Billy  Sunday's  choir  leader  and  so- 
loist, Homer  Rodeheaver,  sings  four 
new  evangelistic  hymns  which  are  in- 
teresting additions  to  the  list  of  'Vic- 
tor sacred  numbers. 

All  these  records  have  just  been 
issued  and  can  now  be  heard  at  any 
Victor  dealer's.  This  pleasure  may 
be  enjoyed  by  everyone,  for  Victor 
dealers  willingly  play  the  records  for 
people  who  do  not  have  a  Victor  or 
Victrola  as  well  as  for  those  who  do. 
They  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  the 
delightful  Victor  music. 


What  Makes  a  Successful 
Summer  School  ? 

Good  instructors  are  undoubtedly 
the  first  requirement  for  a  successfu. 
summer  school.  Those  listed  be^ 
low  from  two  departments  give  some 
idea  of  the  Peabody  standard  in  this 
respect. 

English  Department.  Dr.  C.  Al- 
phonso  Smith,  University  of  Virginia; 
Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  George  Herbert  Clarke, 
University  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  Henry 
N.  Snyder,  Wofford  College;  Prof.  J. 
W.  Sewell,  Nashville  Public  Schools; 
Prof.  Lula  O.  Andrews;  Dr.  James  B. 
Wharey,  University,  of  Texas;  Miss 
Mary  Clay  Hiner;  Miss  Roberta  Du- 
Bose;  and  Miss  T.  Elizabeth  Davis. 

The  twenty-five  term-courses  are: — Teach- 
ing of  Elementary  English,  both  terms: 
t\vo  sections:  Grammar  and  the  Teaching 
of  Grammar,  both  terms,  two  sections; 
High  School  Composition,  tirst  term  only; 
First  Year  College  Composition,  both;  Ad- 
\'anced  English  Composition,  second:  Teach- 
ing of  Literature  in  the  High  School,  both; 
Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  High  School, 
second:  Types  of  Literature,  both;  General 
Sur\-ey  of  English  Literature  from  Milton 
to  Tennyson,  both;  American  Literature, 
both:  Shakespeare,  with  special  Considera- 
tion of  the  Great  Tragedies,  first:  Nine- 
teenth Century  Prose  Writers  through  the 
Victorian  Period,  second:  Browning.  Tenny- 
so.n  and  Wordsworth,  first;  Modern  Dramat- 
ists,   second. 

History     Department.      Dr.   R.     P. 

Brooks,  University  of  Georgia;  Prof. 
W.  L.  Fleming,  University  of  Louisi- 
ana; Dr.  Fred  M.  Fling,  University 
of  Nebraska;  Dr.  G.  L.  Sioussat,  Van- 
derbilt University;  and  Prof.  R.  E. 
Womack,  Arkansas  State  Normal. 

They  will  give: — Review  Course  in  Civ- 
ics, both  terms:  History  of  Tennessee,  first 
term  only;  Southern  History,  both:  English 
History,  Ijoth:  Review  of  American  His- 
tory, both;  American  History  from  the  Civil 
A^'ar  to  the  Present,  both:  Industrial  His- 
tory of  America,  both;  Roman  History: 
first;  Latin- American  History,  second;  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  History,  first;  Modern 
European  History,  first:  French  and  Revo- 
lution,   second;    and    Greek    History,    second. 


The  regular  spring  quarter  opens 
March  13.  The  first  term  of  the 
summer  quarter   extends   from   June 

1  7  to  July  23,  the  second  term  July 

2  4  to  August  2  8. 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers, 

NASHVILLE,    TENN. 


Summer  School  of  the  South 

UNIVERSITY   OF   TENNESSEE,   KNOXV^ILLE 

Fourteenth  Session.  Largest,  best  and  cheapest  Summer  School  for 
Teachers  in  the  South.  Former  features  retained.  New  Courses  in 
Library  Administration,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Arts,  Agriculture. 
Country  Life  Problems,  Latin-American  History  and  Trade  Conditions. 
Preparation  for  College.  Credit  toward  Degrees.  Reduced  Railroad 
Rates.      June    2  2    to   July    3  0. 

FINE  MUSIC,  LECTURES,  VISATURES,  EXOCBSIONS 
■Write   for   Anno'uncement. 
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Who's  First  in   JTorth   Carolina. 

Harnett,  first  to  establish  a  moon- 
light school  for  illiterate  adults — i 
Leaflet  School,  Miss  Bessie  Knight. 

McDowell,  first  to  require  all  teach- 
ers to  hold  a  certificate  showing  com- 
pletion of  a  fouryear  accredited  high 
school  course  in  certain  subjects. — 
January,   1915. 

Wake,  first  to  have  a  Teachers' 
Mutual  Aid  Society  within  its  bor- 
ders.— Raleigh  teachers,  January, 
1915. 

Nash,  first  in  the  per  cent  of  vacci- 
nated school  schildren — 98  per  cent. 

Guilford,  first  in  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  public  State- 
aided  high  schools  for  1913-14. — ■ 
310. 

Burke,  first  in  per  cent  of  attend- 
ance on  State-aided  high  schools  for 
1913-14 — 93.2   per  cent. 

Wake,  first  in  total  amount  raised 
for  the  suport  of  State-aided  high 
schools  for  1913-14. — $G.S10. 

Jackson,  first  in  average  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  in  State-aided  high 
schools  for  1913-14. — $52.63. 

Jackson,  also  ranked  first  in  this 
respect  in  1907-08,  the  first  year 
these  schools  were  established. 

Guilford,  first  to  have  a  whole- 
time  health  officer. — Dr.  Ross,  Feb- 
ruary, 1911. 

Sampson,  first  to  have  a  county  su- 
pervisor— Miss   Lula   M.    Cassiday. 

Wayne,  first  to  have  a  county  com- 
mencement.— 1910. 

Halifax,  first  to  register  a  student 
in  the  Correspondence  Study  Course 
at  the  University. — 1914. — Univer- 
sity News  Letter. 


The   Time  Accurately   Stated. 

When  does  a  man  become  a  seam- 
stress?" 

"When  he  hems  and  haws." 

"No." 

"When  he  threads  his  way?" 

"No." 

"When  he  rips  and  tears?" 

"No." 

"Give  it  up." 

"Never,  if  he  can  help  it." — Chris- 
tian Register. 


The  Concord  night  school  has  191 
students  enrolled. 


SOUTHERN 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 

W.  H.  JONES, 

Manager, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


Kcih  Carolina 
Teachers 

can  secure  a  valuable 
booklet  triving  infor- 
mation about  open- 
int's  in  Southern 
Sch  >ols.  Ask  for  "  A 
Plan  "  and  "Our 
VV  orkshop." 


SHERIDAN'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

North  Carolina  branch  office  firmly  estab- 
lished and  in  close  touch  with  schools  and 
teachers  of  the  State.  Under  management 
of   experienced    teacliers. 

Personal  attention,  business  methods,  rea- 
sonable   terms. 

For    Register    and    New    Manual,    address: 

Sheridan's    Teachers'    Agency,    Charlotte 
N.  C. 


Soe  America  First. 

As  against  Przemysl  aud  Irkutsk 
and  Crwgzdt,  we  liave  Cuttyhunk. 
Manayunk,  Kokomo,  Schenectady, 
and  not  to  forget.  Skaneateles,  Cana- 
joharie,  Waxahachie.  Kankakee  and 
Ishpeming. — Philadelphia   Ledger. 


FOR   LIVE.   SUCCESSFUL   TEACERS. 

Only  real  live,  qualified,  successful  teach- 
ers solicited  for  menabershlp ;  others  not  ac- 
cepted. Unique  features;  lowest  rates,  per- 
sonal service,  bono  fide  vacancy  rports,  un- 
tiring co-operatlonv  Manager  an  active 
teacher.       Send    for    terms. 

THE    NEW    SOUTH    TEACHERS"    BUREAU, 
Red   S|>rinRs,   N.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President 
June  22— August  5,  1915 

The  most  beautiful  group  of  Academic  Buildings  in  this  coun- 
try. Distinguished  faculty.  Attendance  1575  from  34  States. 
Courses  lead  to  definite  credit. 

University  and  college  credit  for  teachers  and  students 
Courses  for  college  entrance  Professional  certificate  credit 
for  High  School  Teachers,  Grammar  Grade  Teachers,  and  for 
Primary  Teachers  Strong  Department  for  Kmdergarten  and 
Elementary  Teachers  Courses  in  Manual  Arts,  Domestic 
Science  and  Agriculture      Special  School  of  Art. 

Series  of  high  class  Entertainments,  Musical  Features  and 
Lectures.  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Monticello,  &c. 

Tuition  $12.00  for  non-Virginians.  Room  and  board  reason- 
able. Special  reduced  railroad  rates.  For  illustrated  folder 
and  official  announcement,  write  to 

DIRECiOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

University,  Virginia 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Twenty-Eighth  Session:  J""*"  15-Jul}  30,  1915. 

THE   TERM The   twenty-eighth    session   of   the   Summer   School    for 

Teachers  will  open  on  June  15th  and  continue  for  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
exclusive  of  registration  and  examination  periods,  closing  July  30th.  The 
days  for  registration  will  be  June  15  th  and  16th. 

THE  FACl'LTY. — A  strong  faculty  of  specialists  and  successful  teachers 
and  superintendents,  chosen  because  of  their  recognized  ability  in  their 
particular  fields  and  their  special  fitness  for  the  work  they  are  to  do. 

FOR  WHOM  COOiSES  ARE  PLANNED. — Professional  and  Cultural 
Courses  are  planned  for 

1.  Teachers    of    Primary    Grades;    and    Teachers    of    Grammar    Grades. 

2.  High  School  Teachers  and  Principals. 

3.  Teachers  of  Special   Subjccts- 

4.  County  and  City  Superintendents  and  Supervisors. 

5.  Candidates  for  Admission  to  College  who  wish  to  make  up  deficiences  in  entrance 
requirements. 

6.  Teachers  who  expect  to  take  the  State  Examination  for  Professional  Certificates 
in   July,   whether   applying   for   the   original   certificate,    renewal,    or  additional    credit. 

7.  College  and  University  Students  who  desire  to  earn  extra  credit  towards  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

S.  Students.  Teachers,  and  others  wishing  to  pursue  Professional  and  Cultural  Courses 
leading    to    the    A.    B.   and    A.    M.    degrees. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CREDIT. — Many  of  the 
courses  offered  count  for  credit  towards  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 
Graduates  of  standard  colleges  may,  in  four  summers,  complete  work 
leading  to  the  A.  i\I.  degree.  To  undergraduates  the  opportunity  is  of- 
fered to  pursue  courses  leading  to  the  A.   B.  degree. 

WRITE  FOR  CO.MPLETE  ANNOUNCEMF]T. — A  Bulletin  containing  de- 
tailed information  as  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  departments, 
the    list  of   instructors,    lecturers,   etc.,   will   be   ready   about   the   last   of 
March.     This  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  anyone  interested. 
For  further  information,  address         N.  W.  WALKER, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Bryan  Addresses  Conference  for 
Social  Service. 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service  concluded  its  third  an- 
nual session  January  30,  holding  its 
final  meeting  in  the  city  auditorium, 
and  having  as  its  distinguished  guest 
and  speaker.  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Wm.  J.  Bryan.  Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett 
Introduced  Mr.  Bryan  to  one  of  tne 
largest  audiences  Raleigh  has  ever 
given  any  man,  and  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  subjectr  Man's  Rela- 
tion to  Society,  the  speaker  intensely 
Interested   his   listeners. 

By  many  his  address  was  consider- 
ed second  to  none  ot  his  former  mas- 
ter orations  or  public  utterances.  Mr. 
Bryan  expressed  himself  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  aims,  objects  and  field  of 
service  of  the  Conference,  and  spoke 
with  telling  effect  on  the  subjects  of 
child  labor,  public  health  and  prohi- 
bition. 

From  the  auditorium  he  went  di- 
rect to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  spoke  to  the  Legislature  on 
Man's  Relation  to  Government. 

Mr.  Bryan  left  Raleigh  in  the  af- 
ternoon for  Durham,  where  he  was 
scheduled  to  speak  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  subject 
of  Man's  Relation  to  God. 

The  election  of  officers  and  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  was  the  con- 
cluding business  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion. The  following  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  A.  W.  McAlister,  Greens- 
boro; First  Vice-President,  Dr.  E.  K. 
Graham,  Chapel  Hill;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  W.  R.  HoUowell, 
Goldsboro;  Third  Vice-President, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Swift,  Greensboro;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr.  Warren  H. 
Booker,  Raleigh. 

This  session  of  the  Conference  will 
go  on  record  as  favoring  and  propa- 
gating resolutions  and  ideas  making 
for  the  State's  advancement  along  all 
lines  of  social  betterment. 


Speakers  and  Recitation 
Books. 

Commencements  will  soon  be  on  hand.  You  will 
want  inexpensive  speakers  and  recitation  books. 
We  have  them.     Send  for  catalogues. 

You  want  pictures  made  of  Commencement  exer- 
cises? We  have  the  kod^iks  and  supplies  with 
which  to  make  them.     Catalogues  free. 

Remen  ber  we  supply  your  wants.  Largest  stock 
in  the  State  to  select  from. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Have  you  heard  about  the   Exam- 
iner? 


East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 

A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Spring 
Term  begins  March  23,  1915. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

Robt.  H.  Wright,  President, 

Greenville,  N.  C.  . 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

BY  JOHN  CAlVIIM  METCALK.  Lltt.  D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Richmond  College,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Universitu  of  Virginia  Summer  School, 

Author  of  History  of  English  Literature. 

A  FULLER  treatment  of  Southern  writers  Is  to  be  found  in  Metcalf's  American  Literature  than  in  any  sim- 
ilar text.  In  the  last  decade  or  two  the  recognition  of  the  literary  con  tribution  of  the  South  has  steadily 
grown,  until  the  space  allotted  to  the  subject  has  assumed  respectable  proportions.  In  recent  histories  it 
covers  many  pages.  Even  yet,  however,  we  have  only  imperfectly  come  to  understand  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequence in  Southern  literary  development  since  1870;  while  the  sterling  worth  of  a  few  older  authors  is  just 
now  becoming  more  apparent  as  we  are  getting  far  enough  away  from  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
they  wrote  to  see  things  in  right  perspective.  415  Pages,  Illustrated.  Price,  Postpaid,  $1.25. 
Write  tor  specimen  pages. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COIVIRANY 

Rldimond.  Va. 


March,  1915. 
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The  Moore  and  Miner  Bookkeeping  Texts 

ARE  USED  EITHER  WHOLLY  OR  IN  PART  IN 


New  York  (9  of  the  17  hi^h  schools  that  teach  bookkeeping) 
Baltimore  Providence  St.  Joseph 

Milwaukee  Omaha  Somerville 

Washington  Hartford  Troy 

Kansas  City 

as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  schools. 


Evansville 
South  Bend 
Sioux  City 
Atlantic  City 


■  Miner's  Bookkeeping  of  the  Moore  and  Miner  Series  is  the  first  aid  to  effi- 
ciency in  commercial  classes,  because  it  not  only  gives  an  accurate  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting,  but  cultivates  the  quali- 
ties of  sound  and  independent  judgment.  It  contains  complete  data  for  all 
transactions,  and  may  be  used  with  or  without  business  papers. 

Write  for  a  list  of  the  different  forms. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


A  Genuine  Bargain. 

Either  four  or  eight  maps, 
41x54  inches,  in  a  Roller  Front 
Case,  at  $8.50  and  $12.50. 

Our  competitors  charge  this 
much  for  the  drop  front  cases, 
which  are  not  near  so  convenient. 
Every  time  they  are  used  some 
one  must  get  on  a  chair  to  open 
and  close  the  doors.  The  Roller 
Front  may  be  opened  and  closed 
from  the  floor  without  any 
trouble  whatever. 

The  maps  include  North  Ameri 
ca,  South  America,  United  States, 
The  World,  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
Western  Hemisphere,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  All  are  John- 
son's Maps. 


Tlie  front  is  just  like  a  roller-top  desk.     When  open  it  is 
back  of  the  maps  and  entirely  out  of  the  way. 


The  routhcrn  Desk  Company, 


BOX  776 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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1915 — Rural  Libraries — 1915. 

We  now  have  in  stock  the  new  Rural  Libraries  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  mail  lists  and  printed  order  sheets. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  Book  Cases  to  be  shipped  with 
Libraries.  These  Book  Cases  are  made  in  Raleigh  out  of 
best  quality  North  Carolina  oak,  and  have  capacity  double  the 
requirements  for  the  regular  thirty-dollar  Library.     .,      • 


Send  us  your  orders.    Prompt  Shipments. 


Thompson  Publishing  Company, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  School  Supply  Company, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

We  have  in  stock  at  Raleigh  and  at  Norfolk:  School  Desks, 
Teachers'  Desks,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers,  and  Gen- 
eral School  Supplies.  Write  for  special  circular  matter  and 
prices  on  anything  you  may  need. 

Our  Croatan  Sanitary  Floor  Oil  is  the  best  ever 
offered,  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 


The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  ISI.  C. 

Write  Us  At  Once : 

1.  If  you  need  teachers. 

2.  If  you  want  a  better  position  for  next  year. 

We  operate  throughout  the  Southwest,  and  have  located  teachers  in  every  Southern 
State. 

Closer  personal  attention  will  be  given  this  work  during  1915  than  ever  before.  Let 
us  hear  from  you  early  in  the  year  to  secure  best  results. 


3  c 


□  □  □  c 


:3  c: 
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EDUCATION 

A.  cJournal  of  Education,  Rural  fpogress, 
and  Civic  Bettern^ent 


Vol.  IX.     IVo.  8. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  APRIL,  1915. 


Price:    $1  a  Year. 


Fifty  Vears  Since  Jlppomattox 

"And  so  the  guns  of  the  last  charge  died  away  on  the  morming  air ;  an  echo, 
like  the  sob  of  a  mighty  sea,  rolled  up  the  valley  of  the  James,  and  all  was  still. 
The  last  fight  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  been  fought.  The  end  had 
come.  The  smoke  vanished.  The  startled  birds  renewed  their  songs  over  the 
stricken  field;  the  battle-smell  was  drowned  in  the  fragrance  of  the  flowering 
Spring.  And  the  ragged  soldier  of  the  South  *  *  *  »  stood  there  to  grapple 
with  and  face  down  despair,  for  he  had  done  his  all,  and  all  was  lost— save  honor." 


******** 


"The  soldier  stepped  from  the  trenches  into  the  furrow;  horses  that  had 
charged  Federal  guns  marched  before  the  plow,  and  fields  that  ran  red  with  hu- 
man blood  in  April  were  green  with  the  harvest  in  June.  *  *  *  *  We  have  plant- 
ed the  schoolhouse  on  the  hilltop.  *  *  *  We  have  sowed  towns  and  cities  in  the 
place  of  theories,  and  put  business  above  politics.  *  *  *  »  We  have  fallen  in 
love  with  our  work." 


*  »  «■  « 


"  This  is  the  high  enterprise  of  the  new  day :  to  lift  everything  that  concerns 
our  life  as  a  nation  to  the  light  that  shines  from  the  hearthfire  of  every  man's 
conscience  and  vision  of  the  right." 
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Modern  School  Equipment. 


Sanitary  School  Desks 

Teachers'  Desks 
Book  Cases 


Old  Dominion  Floor  Dress- 
ing.     Virgoplate     Blackboard, 

the  only  blackboard  that 
will  stand  the  climatic  con- 
ditions existing  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

Maps,  Globes,  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


SOLID  OAK  DUST-PROOF  CASE  OF  MAPS, 
WITH  LOCK  AND  KEY. 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

2000-2012  WEST  MARSHALL  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


A  Genuine  Bargain. 

Either  four  or  eight  maps, 
41x54  inches,  in  a  Roller  Front 
Case,  at  $8.50  and  $12.50. 

Our  competitors  charge  this 
much  for  the  drop  front  cases, 
which  are  not  near  so  convenient. 
Every  time  they  are  used  some 
one  must  get  on  a  chair  to  open 
and  close  the  doors.  The  Roller 
Front  may  be  opened  and  closed 
from  the  floor  without  any 
trouble  whatever. 

The  maps  include  North  Ameri 
ca,  South  America,  United  States, 
The  World,  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
Western  Hemisphere,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  All  are  John- 
son's Maps.     Unrivaled  Series. 


^F~~~ 


The  front  is  just  like  a  roller-top  desk.     When  open  it  is 
back  of  the  maps  and  entirely  out  of  the  way. 


The  Southern  Desk  Company, 


BOX  776 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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THE  POLICIES  OF  KAISER  WILLIAM  II. 

William  Thomas  Laprade,  Trinity  College. 


We  have  seen  in  a  previous  article  that  when  Wil- 
liam II,  in  1888,  became  the  German  Emperor  and 
shortly  afterward  dismissed  Bismarck,  who  had  to  a 
large  extent  created  and  had  hitherto  dominated  the 
empire,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  most 
influential  power  in  Continental  Europe.  The  skil- 
ful diplomacy  of  Bismarck  had  linked  Germany 
Austria-Hungary  and  italj',  forming  the  powerful 
Triple  Alliance.  Opposed  to  this  group  of  nations 
were  France  and  Russia.  France  could  not  forget 
that  Germany  had  demanded  her  pound  of  flesh  in 
the  form  of  a  large  indemnity  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
at  the  end  of  the  Franco-German  War,  while  Rus- 
sia remembered  that  Bismarck  and  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  Disraeli,  ten  years  before  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  had  united  to  deprive  her  of  the  fruits 
of  her  war  with  Turkey,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
place  Austria  in  control  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
districts  which  Russia  regarded  as  more  properly 
parts  of  Serbia.  But  Russia  and  France  alone  could 
make  little  headway  against  the  powerful  Triple  Al- 
liance. Aud  so,  as  long  as  this  group  of  nations  re- 
frained from  acts  of  aggression,  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope seemed  assured  for  some  time  to  come. 

Rise  of  the  German  Navy. 

But  the  new  Kaiser  was  not  contented  to  let  mat- 
ters remain  as  they  were.  He  was  ambitious  that 
his  government,  which  was  already  the  most  power- 
ful in  Continental  international  policies,  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  questions  outside  of  Eu- 
rope as  well.  In  order  to  gratify  this  ambition  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  depart  in  several  particu- 
lars from  the  policies  which  Bismarck  had  adopted. 
Bismarck,  for  example,  had  made  little  or  no  effort 
to  secure  colonies  for  Germany,  while  the  various 
unoccupied  portions  of  the  world  were  being  di- 
vided among  the  other  European  powers.  For  the 
time  being  he  believed  the  Germans  could  more  prof- 
itably expend  their  energy  in  developing  the  re- 
sources and  solving  the  problems  which  they  had 
within  the  contines  of  their  new-made  empire.  For 
this  reason  he  had  likewise  paid  little  attention  to 
seapovver,  and  the  German  navy  at  the  end  of  his 
regime  was  of  as  little  account  as  the  army  was 
efficient. 

William  II  was  not  solw  in  taking  steps  to  change 
the  Genuan  policy  in  these  respects.  But  when  he 
set  about  the  task  of  acquiring  colonies  for  his 
empire  he  faced  the  difficulty  that  the  other  nations 
had  already  occupied  practically  all  of  the  available 
territory  either  as  permanent  possessions  or  as 
spheres  of  influence.  Any  efforts  on  his  part  to  ob- 
tain colonies,  therefore,  would  naturally  bring  him 
into  collision  with  the  nations  that  had  preceded 
him  in  the  field.  In  view  of  these  circumstances  the 
empire,  which  was  itself  so  largely  the  work  of  the 
army,  naturally  began  to  make  ready  to  obtain  by 


force  the   coveted  possessions  which  seemed  other- 
wise likely  to  be  denied  to  it. 

The  German  navy,  therefore,  grew  up  with  the 
German  desire  for  a  place  in  the  sun  whither  the 
overflow  of  the  German  j^opulation  could  migrate 
and  where  German  goods  would  be  used  and  Ger- 
man institutions  prevail.  The  navy,  the  second  larg- 
est in  the  world  at  the  outbreak  of  histilities  last 
summer,  is  largely  the  product  of  the  labors  of 
two  men :  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  the  Kaiser.  The 
Kaiser  began  the  undertaking,  but  he  made  little 
headway  until  in  1897  he  called  Tirpitz  to  his  assist- 
ance. In  the  following  year  the  first  definite  naval 
program  was  enacted  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  applying  each  year  to  the 
Reichstag,  the  popular  branch  of  the  imperial  legis- 
lature, for  an  appropriation.  In  the  same  year  the 
Navy  League  was  organized  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Kaiser  with  the  support  of  Tirpitz  and  the  great 
Krupp  interests.  This  league  has  carried  on  a  sys- 
tematic and  far-reaching  propaganda  in  favor  of  a 
constantly  increasing  naval  program. 

German  Navy  Affects  England's  Foreign  Policy. 

The  obvious,  and  indeed  the  openly  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  promoters  of  that  program  has  been  to 
create  a  navy  which  if  it  did  not  rival  would  at  least 
command  the  respect  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  "The 
settlement  with  England,''  Treitschke,  a  Berlin  pro- 
fessor, told  his  students,  "will  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all."  Since  the  natural  purpose  of  the  large 
expenditures  on  the  navy  was  to  make  the  empire 
ready  to  accomplish  this  settlement  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  the  builders  of  the  fleet  should  seek 
to  gain  support  for  their  poliej'  by  arousing  hostili- 
ty to  Great  Britain.  The  arguments  were  signally 
eti'ective,  as  the  naval  programs  adopted  in  1898, 
in  1900,  and  in  1912  testify.  The  trouble  was  that 
the  success  of  this  policy  involved  the  rise  of  a  hos- 
tile feeling  toward  the  power  that  was  of  necessity 
Germany's  most  formidable  rival  in  the  contest  for 
trade  and  colonies.  Moreover,  Great  Britain  had 
for  more  than  a  century  claimed  the  undisputed 
title  of  mistress  of  the  seas  and  had  maintained  a 
navy  suflicient  to  defend  that  title.  When  it  became 
apparent,  therefore,  that  the  Kaiser  and  Tii-pitz 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  navy  that  merely  ri- 
valled that  of  France,  it  was  evident  that  Great 
Britain  must  look  to  her  laurels.  In  this  way  these 
two  powers  became  involved  in  a  race  for  supremacy 
in  naval  armaments,  which  continued  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  The  arguments  used  in  each 
country  in  order  to  keep  the  tax-payers  keyed  up  to 
the  pitch  necessary  if  they  were  to  bear  these  ex- 
traordinary burdens  served  to  arouse  a  feeling  of 
hositlity  against  the  power  that  seemed  to  make  such 
sacrifices  necessary.  Thus,  however  peaceful  may 
have  been  the  intentions  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  ad- 
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vises  when  thej-  adopted  their  extensive  naval  poli- 
cy they  set  in  motion  forces  which  had  to  be  count- 
eracted in  some  way  if  open  conflict  was  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  end. 

These  steps  which  the  Kaiser  took  to  realize  the 
naval  and  colonial  ambitions  which  he  had  conceiv- 
ed for  his  empire  caused  a  decided  change  in  the 
traditional  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  British 
statesmen  for  several  centuries  had  been  accustomed 
to  use  their  influence  to  align  the  Continental  na- 
tions in  two  nearly  equally  powerful  groups,  so  that 
Great  Britain  could  hold  the  balance  of  power  and 
thus  be  at  all  times  in  command  of  the  situation. 
But  when  the  German  navy  became  strong  enough 


to  outrival  that  of  France  it  was  obvious  that  the 
dual  alliance  of  the  lateter  country  and  Russia  could 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  balance  for 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Great  Britain  was,  therefore, 
oblidged  either  to  permit  the  Triple  Alliance,  domi- 
nated by  Germany,  to  impose  its  will  on  Europe  or 
else  to  join  forces  with  France  and  Russia.  The 
latter  alternative  was  adopted.  Although  no  formal 
alliance  was  contracted,  a  general  understanding 
was  reached,  and  Europe  was  thus  divided  into 
two  groups  of  powers,  each  arming  against  and  sus- 
picious of  the  other.  We  shall  consider  in  a  frnal 
article  the  series  of  events  which  brought  these 
groups  of  powers  into  open  conflict. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  SUPERVISED  HOME  GARDENS 


Summary. 

1.  Clean  up  back  yard. 

2.  Provide   drainage  where  needed. 

3.  Select  crops  that  will  give  so  far  as  possible 
continuous  use  of  the  ground  and  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  vegetables  from  early  spring  to  fall. 

4.  Secure  good  seed  from  a  reliable  seedsman. 
This  is  very  important. 

5.  Use   good  stable   manure   freely  if  possible. 

6.  Make  a  good  seed  bed  by  digging  deeply  and 
by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  hoe  and  rake. 

7.  Plant  in  long   straight   rows. 

8.  Keep  down  weeds  and  thin  out  superfluous 
plants. 

9.  j\lamtain  a  loose  soil  mulch  by  frequent  use  of 
the  hoe,  rake,  or  wheel  hoe. 

10.  Keep  a  close  watch  for  insects  and  disease. 

This  circular  is  intended  to  supply  garden  super- 
visors with  some  intormation  for  immediate  use  in 
conducting  the  present  season's  work.:  Similar 
circulars  dealing  with  other  phases  of  the  work  will 
be  prepared  Irom  time  to  time.  The  garden  spe- 
cialists of  the  Bureau  are  prepared  to  supply  spe- 
cific intormation  bearing  upon  the  practical  work 
of  the  garden. 

There  are  abundant  local  opportunities  for  gain- 
ing iniormation  relating  to  gardening.  Seed  cata- 
logues usually  give  specific  directions  for  the  cul- 
ture of  most  crops.  Some  seed  houses  have  these 
directions  printed  on  the  seed  packages.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  many  bulle- 
tins relating  to  gardening  that  may  be  obtained  free 
upon  application.  The  various  State  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  issue  bulletins  for  free  distri- 
bution and  are  prepared  to  answer  inquiries  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Cleaning  up  the  Back  Yard. 

In  order  that  all  available  space  may  be  utilized 
for  the  growing  of  vegetables,  the  back  yard  should 
be  completely  rid  of  all  rubbish.  If  there  is  only 
a  small  amount  of  ground  it  will  be  very  helpful 
if  any  high  board  fence  can  be  replaced  with  one 
made  of  chicken  wire.  This  will  allow  a  maximum 
amount  of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  both 
of  which  are  desirable  for  the  best  development  of 
mildew.  Board  fences  are  somtimes  objectionable 
in  that  they  often  prevent  free  surface  drainage. 
The  yard  should  be  so  graded  that  no  water  will 
stand  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Sometimes  an 
open  ditch  leading  into  the  allej^vay  or  on  to  some 
Vne  plants  and  the  prevention  of  such  diseases  as 
lower  ground  wiU  be  necessary. 


Selection  of  Crops. 

Beginners  in  gardening  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  selection  of  the  more  easily  grown  crops,  such  as 
onions,  radish,  lettuce,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  carrots, 
beets,  tomatoes,  and  cabbages.  Too  frequently  the 
boys  and  girls  select  too  many  crops  and  faill  to 
raise  enough  of  any  to  be  of  use  for  either  the  home 
or  market.  For  market  purposes,  the  fewer  the 
crops,  consistent  with  continuous  cropping,  the 
greater  the  chances  for  success.  Too  much  stress 
can  not  be  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  selecting 
crops  that  will  be  required  to  supply  the  home  or 
for  which  there  is  a  good  market.  In  this  con- 
nection also  we  should  select  crops  that  fit  into  the 
general  cropping  scheme  and  those  that  are  sug- 
gested for  the  various  seasons : 

First  Planting  (early  spring). — Radish,  onion 
sets,  spinach,  kale,  turnips,  garden  peas,  lettuce 
(from  plants,  if  obtainable),  cabbage,  and  cauli- 
flower. 

Second  Planting  (from  two  to  four  weeks  later). 
— Beans,  beets,  carrots,  corn,  parsley,  and  white  po- 
tatoes. 

Third  Planting  (from  two  to  three  weeks  later). 
— Beans,  beets,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  melons,  cucum- 
ers,  sweet  potatoes,  okra,  and  corn. 

Fourth  Planting  (August).— Beans,  beets,  white 
potates,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  mustard. 

Fifth  Planting  (late  September  and  October). — 
Onion  sets,  lettuce  (from  plants),  spinach,  kale, 
mustard,  turnips,  and  cabbage. 

In  the  southern  sections  these  five  seasonal 
groups  of  crops  are  recognized.  The  crops  of  the 
fifth  group  are  harvested  during  the  winter  months 
or  in  the  early  spring.  In  the  northern  sections  the 
first  four  groups  only  are  recognized,  except  when 
the  crops  are  given  some  protection  by  means  of 
cold  frames.  Some  of  the  crops  of  the  fourth  group 
also,  when  planted  in  August,  will  not  mature  in 
the  North. 

Procure  Good  Seed. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  send  to  some 
reliable  seed  firms  for  catalogues.  The  individual 
orders  from  the  pupils  may  be  combined  into  one 
common  order  and  special  prices  obtained.  Seed 
may  be  purchased  either  by  the  package  or  in 
bulk.  Orders  should  be  put  in  early,  for  there  should 
be  no  delay  when  the  planting  season  arrives  and 
the  supply  of  seed  of  the  most  popular  varieties 
soon  becomes  exhausted.  Many  dealers  put  out 
seed  in  penny  or  two  penny  packages.  The  seed 
catalogue  usually  gives  the  amount  of  seed  required 
for  a  certain  length  of  row. 
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Preparation  of  Soil. 

The  soil  should  be  broken  up  in  the  spring  just 
as  early  as  possible  and  yet  it  should  not  be  handled 
-while  wet.  Sandy  soil  may  be  worked  much  earlier 
than  clay  soil  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to 
early  cropping.  A  spading  fork  is  probably  the  best 
tool  with  which  to  break  up  the  soil.  Deep  spad- 
ing gives  better  opportunity  for  root  development. 
A  liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  stable  manure 
spaded  into  the  soil  supplies  the  plant  food,  im- 
proves the  physical  condition,  and  serves  to  hold 
moisture  during  dry  seasons.  Lime  is  often  bene- 
ficial in  that  it  "sweetens"  the  soil,  or  neutralizes 
the  acid  character.  Soils  that  fail  to  give  good 
results  after  receiving  attention  in  other  ways  will 
usually  respond  to  an  application  of  lime.  (Ap- 
ply at  the  rate  of  1.000  pounds  per  acre.)  It  may 
he  applied  in  the  fall  or  just  before  spading  in  the 
spring.  In  order  that  the  seed  may  have  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  germination  and  that  the 
small  seedlings  may  be  given  a  good  opportunity 
to  develop,  the  soil  should  be  well  pulverized  be- 
fore planting. 

Planting. 
Planting  should  always  be  done  in  long  straieht 
rows,  for  this  facilitates  cultivation  and  contributes 
to  the  appearance.  A  garden  line  or  some  heavy 
twine  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  the 
crops  like  onions,  spinach,  radishes,  carrots,  beets, 
turnips,  parsnips.  sal«ifv.  and  lettuce,  may  be  plant- 
ed in  rows  about  18  inches  apart.  Other  crops  like 
corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  okra.  and  lima  beans,  re- 
ouire  more  room,  and  should  be  planted  in  rows 
about  three  feet  apart,  fSee  seed  catalogues. ">  Tn 
general,  the  small  seeds  should  be  planted  shallow; 
that  is,  no  more  than  one  inch  in  depth.  The 
larfre  seeds  rennire  a  depth  from  two  to  thrc" 
inches.  The  depth  of  planting  is  dependent  to 
some  extent  upon  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  soil.  The  lia-hter  and  warmer  the  soil,  the 
deeper  the  seeds  should  be  planted.  When  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  somewhat  cold,  it  is  safer  to  plant 
slip'htly  shallower. 

The  soil  should  be  made  firm  over  the  seed  after 
planting.  This  is  usually  done  by  pattinsr  it  with 
a  hoe.  Tn  transplanting  plants  also,  the  soil  should 
be  well  firmed  about  the  roots. 

Thinning  and  Weeding. 
As  a  rule  seeds  are  sown  thicker  than  is  necessary 
and  the  superfluoiis  plants  resulting  must  be  re- 
garded as  weeds.  The  superfluous  plants  of  such 
crops  as  beets,  onions,  carrots,  and  spinach,  may 
be  transplanted.  All  weeds,  of  course,  should  be 
promptly  removed.  A  small  hand  tools,  called  a 
weeder,  is  useful  for  the  purpose. 

Care  of  the  Growing  Crop. 
Frequent  and  thorough  cultivation  is  most  essen- 
tial in  successful  gardening.  Cultivation  liberates 
plant  food,  preserves  moisture,  and  improves  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  soil.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  a  loose,  dust-like  mulch  on  the  surface 
to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  water.  To  main- 
tain this  mulch  it  will  be  necessary  to  cultivate 
soon  after  each  rain  or  each  watering.  (Do  not 
cultivate   while   the   soil   is   sticky.) 

A  good  hoe  and  a  steel  rake  are  the  necessary 
tools,  tho  former  for  iise  when  the  soil  is  hard 
or  when  large  weeds  are  present;  the  latter  for 


preparing  the  ground  and  for  maintaining  the  soil 
mulch.  A  wheel  hoe  is  very  useful  and  will  save 
much  time  in  cultivating. 

When  artificial  watering  is  practiced,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  one  heavy  application  is  bet- 
ter than  many  sprinklings. 

Keep  a  close  watch  for  insects  and  disease. 


FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  DEN- 
MARK. 

Only  one  peson  in  1,000  in  Denmark  is  unable 
to  read  and  write,  as  compared  with  seven  out  of 
every  1.000  in  the  United  States.  Of  260,000  Dan- 
ish children  of  school  age  only  370  failed  to  attend 
school  during  the  year  1911. 

These  and  other  significant  facts  are  brought  out 
by  H.  W.  Foght,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Mr.  Foght  recently  visited  Denmark  to 
make  personal  investigations  concerning  school  con- 
ditions and  has  published  the  results  in  a  bulletin 
jiist  issued. 

Compulsory  attendance  upon  school  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  is  so  strictly  enforced 
in  Denmark  that  "the  few  who  persist  in  avoding 
their  legal  resonpsibilities  are  jiunished  so  severely 
that  they  are  glad  enougli  to  change  their  minds." 
According  to  Mr.  Foght  the  Danish  schools  are 
run  six  days  in  the  week,  giving  at  least  246  school 
days  to  the  year.  The  people  are  so  imbued  with 
the  value  of  education  that  they  will  go  to  any  ex- 
tremity to  keep  children  in  school. 

School  life  is  made  attractive  by  giving  a  large 
place  to  popular  songs.  "All  teachers,"  says  Mr 
Foght,  "must  be  able  to  instruct  in  music  whether 
they  can  sing  or  not.  The  teacher  almost  invariably 
accompanies  the  songs  with  a  violin,  which  all  teach- 
ers know  how  to  use."  School  music  includes  pa- 
triotic, religious,  and  folk  songs. 

Danish  schools  do  not  use  a  spelling  book.  Spell- 
ing is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  reading  process.  Gram- 
mar is  likewise  taught  largely  through  "doing",  as 
Mr.  Foght  expresses  it.  "Dictation  is  given  from 
some  classic ;  this  is  then  analyzed  and  rules  of 
grammar  are  applied  as  needed."  The  Bible  is 
strongly  emphasized  in  all  the  schools. 

Children  at  school  wear  slippers  and  the  girls  wear 
bloomer-like  skirts.  In  thqir  physical  exercises, 
which  have  a  prominent  place  in  even  the  rural 
schools  of  Denmark,  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  girls 
serves  them  well  in  giving  freedom  of  movement. 

Mr.  Foght  says  that  the  secret  of  Denmark's  high 
place  in  educational  affairs  lies  in  the  hold  which  the 
teacher  has  upon  the  entire  people.  Every  teacher 
is  a  professional  teacher.  The  salaries  are  among  the 
highest  given  to  any  class  of  workers.  Teachers' 
houses  with  valuable  piece  of  land  attached,  are 
furnished  in  addition  to  the  already  liberal  salaries. 
Teaching  is,  from  every  standpoint,  made  honorable 
in  Denmark.  The  teacher  has  high  social  rank- 
ing, is  a  leader  in  both  church  and  State,  and  is 
invariablj^  pensioned  for  disability  or  age. 

Teachers  so  thoroughly  furnished  and  working  un- 
der such  happy  conditions  very  naturally  exemplify 
a  high  order  of  teaching.  Mr.  Foght  says:  "The  Dan- 
ish teachers  draw  upon  their  broad,  general  read- 
ing and  experience  for  much  of  the  class-room  ma- 
terials, instead  of  depending  upon  text-books  to 
furnish  evei-ything  required. ' ' 
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RUSSIA:  A  LAND  OF  TREMENDOUS  OPPORTUNITIES 

By  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor  in  National  Geographic  Magazine. 


Russia  is  not  a  State ;  it  is  a  world.  Thus  wrote 
a  famous  publicist  of  the  land  of  the  Tsar  as  he 
contemplated  the  diversity  of  origin  of  its  peoples, 
its  wide  range  of  climate,  its  great  variety  of  re- 
sources, and  the  dissimilarity  of  aspirations  of  the 
human  elements  of  which  the  empire  is  composed. 

In  the  blood  of  its  people  is  written  the  impress 
of  the  Orient  and  of  the  Occident;  of  the  tropic 
south  and  the  frigid  north ;  of  Confucianism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  Christianiay.  Its  range  of  cli- 
mate gives  the  Palm  Beach  touch  to  its  Crimea  and 
the  breath  of  the  north  to  its  White  Sea  region.  Its 
variety  of  resources  makes  it  second  only  to  the 
United  States  as  the  greatest  food-producing  coun- 
try in  the  world;  places  it  at  the  forefront  among 
the  nations  as  to  mineral  wealth,  and  gives  it  a 
greater  timber  supply  than  any  other  country.  Its 
history  borrows  from  Mongol-land.  Lapland,  Fin- 
land; from  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the 
Okhotsk  Sea.  And  its  peoples  have  aspira- 
tions varying  as  widely  as  those  of  the  Poles  and  the 
Mongols,  as  those  of  the  Confucians  and  the  Jews, 
as  those   of  the   Lapps   and  the   Tartars. 

In  area  Russia  is  the  greatest  compact  empire  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  larger  than  all  of  North 
America,  larger  than  the  combined  area  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Alaska.  Canada.  Mexico,  and  Central 
Ameica.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  the  other  is- 
lands of  the  Caribbean  thrown  in.  and  has  a  total 
area  of  8,503,000  square  miles  as  compared  with 
South  America's  6,815.100.  The  British  empire 
may  be  larger,  but  Britain  must  girdle  the  globe 
to  find  her  people,  and  traverse  the  seven  seas  and 
the  six  continents  to  locate  her  possesions.  Russia 
is  more  than  twice  as  big  as  Europe,  and  occupies 
three-fifths  of  the  area  of  that  continent :  it  is  half 
as  big  as  Asia,  and  occupies  nearly  two-fifths  of  its 
area.  Within  its  boundaries  are  embraced  two- 
fifths  of  all  territory  of  Europe  and  Asia  combined. 
The  Empire  holds  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much  land  in  Asia  as  China  has:  its  Asiatic  possess- 
sions  are  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  they  are  forty  times  as  great  as  those  of 
Japan,  even  since  the  new  Asiatic  balance  that  fol- 
lowed the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  struck. 

Rich  In  All  Respects  But  One. 

Indeed,  Russia  lacks  but  ten  degrees  of  reaching 
half  way  around  the  earth,  and  possesses  one-sixth 
of  the  landed  area  of  the  globe.  It  is  divided  into 
more  than  a  hundred  provinces — corresponding  gen- 
erallj'  to  our  States — the  largest  of  which  is  much 
bisrger  than  our  imperial  State  of  Texas  as  the  Lone 
Star  State  is  larger  than  Virginia. 

But  with  all  its  geographic  greatness  Russia  is 
about  as  poor  in  natural  outlets  to  the  world  as  the 
smallest  of  the  countries  of  the  earth.  Holland 
could  be  hidden  in  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Russian 
plain,  almost  as  a  needle  in  a  haystack,  and  yet 
Amsterdam  alone  does  more  international  business 
than  all  the  searports  of  Russia  together.  Not  one 
sea  does  European  Russia  possess  except  on  the  ice- 
bound shores  of  the  Artie  Ocean.  Petrograd  and 
Riga  find  their  waterways  to  the  sea  only  through 
the  narrow  straits  that  divide  Germany  and  Swe- 


den and  Denmark  and  Norway.  On  the  Black  Sea 
is  Odessa,  with  its  immense  harbor  works,  but  the 
path  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  leads 
through  the  narrow  channels  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles,  held  by  alien  hands.  Asiatic  Russia 
possesses  Vladivostok  as  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific, 
but  that  is  2,000  miles  farther  from  Petrograd  than 
New  York  is  distant  from  San  Francisco,  and  a 
home  port  nearly  6,000  miles  away  is  almost  as  dis- 
tant in  influence  a  sthough  it  were  foreign. 

Final  Impressions. 

There  are  conditions  in  Russia  which  a  visitor 
from  the  land  of  free  schools,  free  speech,  and  a  free 
press  finds  it  difficult  to  understand ;  the  deplorable 
raritj'  of  good  schools,  making  it  a  sore  trial  for  a 
poor  man  to  get  his  son  educated ;  the  arrival  of  his 
American  newspaper,  with  often  half  a  page  stamped 
out  by  the  censor  in  ink  so  black  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  decipher  a  single  letter;  the  timidity, 
nay  fear,  of  some  people  of  being  overheard  when 
talking  frankly  on  political  subjects;  the  enormous 
power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  individual. 
But  other  writers  have  written  with  needless  em- 
hasis  and  length  on  these  unpleasant  themes,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them  here. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  has  been  to  set  forth 
the  immensity  of  the  great  land  empire,  in  size  four 
times  larger  than  the  Roman  Empire  at  its  great- 
est; to  visualize  some  of  the  common  sights  and 
customs  among  a  kindly  and  noble  race  by  the  use 
of  many  unposed  photographs;  to  show  the  tre- 
mendoTis  vitality  and  fecundity  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, more  than  half  of  whom  lived  in  bondage 
in  the  lifetime  of  thousands  of  our  readers ; 
and  to  explain  the  youth  of  Russia  as  a  nation, 
showing  how  she  threw  ofi'  her  foreign  yoke  in  the 
same  quarter  century  that  Jamestown  was  founded 
and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth,  and 
how  slie  is  in  some  respects  younger  even  than  the 
United  States,  for  our  ancestors  brought  from  Eng- 
land and  Holland  institutions  wrought  through  cent- 
uries of  hard  testing,  and  a  blood  and  brain  trained 
for  self-government  through  many,  many  genera- 
tions. 

But  with  all  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the 
masses  in  Russia  in  the  past,  the  leaven  of  national 
intelligence  has  begun  to  work.  The  government  is 
following  the  example  of  our  own  country  in  try- 
ing to  take  the  gospel  of  good  farming  to  the  peas- 
antry, showing  the  peasant  how  to  make  wholesome 
buttter  and  more  per  cow;  showing  him  how  to 
grow  more  bushels  of  wheat  and  rye  and  oats  to 
the  acre;  bringing  him  better  blood  for  his  horses 
and  his  cattle  and  his  sheep.  The  progress  of  the 
times  has  also  brought  the  moving  picture  and  the 
telephone  and  the  railroad  into  a  thousand  remote 
communities,  and  has  set  to  work  forces  that  in- 
evitably will  spell  the  doom  of  illiteracy  and  ig- 
norance and  make  Russia  in  fact  the  land  of  un- 
limited possibilities. 


"A  thankful  heart  is  not  only  the  greatest  of 
virtues,  but  the  parent  of  all  other  virtues." — 
Cicero. 
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A  UNIQUE  TEST  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 


The  Friends  School  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
prepares  annually  a  series  of  qiiestions  to  test  the 
range  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  pupils.  They 
■were  designed  for  boys  and  girls  of  grammar  and 
high  school  grades,  ranging  from  eleven  to  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  Try  them  on  your  teacher  as 
well  as  high  school  pupils. 

Germantown  Test. 

Name:  1.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. 2.  The  English  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
3.  The  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire.  4.  The 
living  ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States.  5.  The 
capital  city  of  Russia.  6.  The  French  or  German 
national  anthem.  7.  A  prominent  Scotch-Ameri- 
can worker  for  peace.  8.  The  two  great  nations 
that  have  been  at  peace  for  100  years. 

9.  Where  is  the  Golden  Gate?  10.  What  is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine?  11.  Where  is  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  to  be  held?  12.  What  is  the  offi- 
cial language  of  Brazil.  13.  What  is  the  official 
language  of  Australia?  1-i.  What  is  the  official 
language  of  Belgium?  15.  What  disease  has  re- 
cently attacked  thousands  of  cattle  in  this  county? 

16.  Name  the  two  largest  neutral  countries  of  Asia. 

17.  What  foreign  city  was  recently  evacuated  by 
American  troops?  18.  Which  party  has  a  majori- 
ty in  the  U.  S.  Senate?  19.  What  attitude  regard- 
ing increase  in  U.  S.  standing  army  did  President 
Wilson  take  in  his  last  message  to  Congress? 

Name  the  author  of  .20:  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
21.  "The  Blue  Bird."  22.  "The  Inside  of  the 
Cup."  23.  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper."  24. 
"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  25.  "The  New  Free- 
dom." 26.  "Hugh  Wynne."  27.  "The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel." 

Name  the  painter  of:  28.  "The  Descent  from  the 
Cross"  (Antwerp).  29.  "Christ  Among  the  Doc- 
tors" (Dresden).  30.  "The  Fighting  Temeraire" 
(London,  Tate)  :  31.  "Charles  1"  (Paris.  Louvre). 
32.   "Madonna  della  Sedia"  (Florence). 

Name:  33.  The  Bay  State.  34.  The  Empire  State. 
36.  The  Blue  Grass  State.  37.  The  Hoosier  State. 
38.  The  Buckeye  State.  29.  The  Old  Dominion. 
Show  the  maening  of  the  following  by  using  in  an 
English  sentence:  40.  Esprit  de  corps.  41.  Cum 
grano  salis.  42.  Bete  noir.  43.  Carte  blanche. 
44.  Pro  bono  publico.  45.  In  medias  res.  46. 
Sine  qua  non. 

Identify  by  naming  some  achievement  of.  or  posi- 
tion held  by,  the  following:  47.  Margaret  Deland. 
48.  Victor  Herbert.  49.  Samuel  Gorapers.  50. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz.  51.  John  Masefield.  52. 
von  Hindenburg.  53.  Lord  Kitchener.  54.  Billly 
Sunday.  55.  Barness  von  Suttner.  56.  H.  G.  Wells. 
57.  Edward  A.  MacDowell.  58.  Pasteur.  59.  Car- 
ranza. 

Locate  by  countrv:  60.  Land's  End.  61.  Liege. 
62.  Chihauhau.  6.3'.  Ulster.  64.  Verdun.  65.  Heli- 
goland. 66.  Alsace.  67.  Warsaw.  68.  Rheims. 
69.     Louvain.     70.     Belgrade.  71.     Kiao-chau. 

What  do  the  following  mean?  72.  The  white 
plague.  73.  Watchful  waiting.  74.  The  White  Book. 
75.  The  Yale  Bowl.  76.  Local  option.  77.  A.  B. 
C.  Conference.  78.  S.  0.  S.  79.  Incognito ;  pseu- 
doym.  80.  Mobilization ;  mobility.  81.  Periscope ; 
perimeter. 


82.  What  temperature  Fahrenheit  corresponds  to 
0  Centrigrade?  83.  Give  two  reasons  why  the 
ocean  freezes  less  easily  than  the  lakes.  84.  Who 
invented  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp?  85.  Why 
are  icebergs  frequently  surrounded  with  fog?  86. 
Why  does  a  ballon  rise?  87.  Could  a  bell  in  a  bot- 
tle from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted  be  heard? 
88.  What  solid  has  the  smallest  possible  surface 
compared  with  its  volume?  89.  Which  is  the  larger 
a  3-inch  cub  or  9  cubic  inches?  90.  Would  a  bullet 
fired  horizontally  from  a  fort  500  feet  high,  con- 
tinue around  the  earth  at  a  distance  of  500  feet 
from  it,  if  it  encountered  no  obstacle  and  no  fric- 
tion from  the  air? 

Correct  the  following,  or  show  the  absurdity: 
91.  Jane  Addams  was  a  great  success  in  "Peter 
Pan."  92.  The  quality  of  mercy  was  not  stained. 
93.  At  Rugby  we  visited  the  scene  of  Tom  Jones's 
school  days.  94.  Goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
lis  all  the  years  of  our  lives.  95.  Secretary  Bryan, 
formally  a  candidate  for  President,  also  leader  of 
his  party,  is  now  serving  as  Mr.  Wilson's  private 
secretary.  96.  Siegfried's  mother  dipped  her  only 
son  in  the  River  Styx,  whereupon  he  became  in- 
tolerable for  life,  except  in  the  heel. 

Restore  the  following  altered  quotations  to  their 
right  form :  change  only  the  order  of  words :  begin 
each  line  of  peotry  with  a  capital  letter:  97.  It 
is  a  sin.  I  know,  for  me  to  sit  here  and  grin  at 
him,  but  so  queer  are  the  hat,  old  and  three-corn- 
ered, and  the  breeches,  and  all  that !  98.  On  castle 
walls  and  snowy  summit,  old  in  story,  falls  the  splen- 
dor; across  the  lakes  shakes  the  long  light,  and 
in  glory  leaps  the  cataract  wild.  99.  The  world 
is  too  much  with  us !  AVe  lay  waste  our  powers, 
spending  and  getting,  late  and  soon ;  we  see  little 
that  is  ours  in  nature :  our  hearts,  a  sordid  boon, 
we  have  given  away!  100.  The  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet,  each  laid  forever  in  his  narrow 
cell,  sleep,  beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew- 
tree's  shade,  where  the  turf  leaves  in  many  a 
mould 'ring  heap. 


Mr.  Foght  says  that  the  secret  of  Denmark's 
high  place  in  educational  atfairs  lies  in  the  hold 
which  the  teacher  has  upon  the  entire  people. 
Every  teacher  is  a  professional  teacher.  The  sal- 
aries are  among  the  highest  given  to  any  class  of 
workers.  Teachers'  houses  with  valuable  pieces  of 
land  attached,  are  furnished  in  addition  to  the  al- 
ready liberal  salaries.  Teaching  is,  from  every 
standpoint,  made  honorable  in  Denmark.  The 
teacher  has  high  social  ranking,  is  a  leader  in  both 
church  and  State,  and  is  invariably  jjensioned  for 
disability  or  age. 


Only  one  person  in  1,000  in  Denmark  is  unable 
to  read  and  write,  as  compared  with  seven  out  of 
every  1-000  in  the  United  States.  Of  260.000  Danish 
children  of  school  age  only  370  failed  to  attend 
school  during  the  j-ear  1911.  These  and  other 
significant  facts  are  brought  out  by  H.  W.  Foght, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Mr. 
Foght  recently  visited  Denmark  to  make  personal 
investigations  concerning  school  conditions  and  has 
published  the  results  in  a  bulletin  just  issued. 
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TYPES  OF  ORAL  LANGUAGE  LESSONS-MEMORIZING  A  POEM 

By  Lula  Ocillee  Aiidrews,  Associate  Professor  of    the  Teaching  of  English,  George  Peabody  College 

for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


1.  Subject  of  the  Lesson:  The  Wind,  by  Chris- 
tina Rossetti. 

2.  Place:    Third    or    Fourth    Grade. 

3.  Time :  Early  in  March  or  April. 

4.  Aims  of  the  Lesson. 

a.  To  have  the  poem  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated. 

b.  To  have  the  poem  memorized  in  class. 

5.  Related  Lessons  for  March:  Conversation  Les- 
son:    What  the  Wind  Does. 

Stories:  The  Wind  and  the  Sun;  The  Foolish 
Weather-Vane ;  Aeolus  and  the  Bag  of  Wind ;  Myths 
of  Hermes,   or  Mercury. 

Poems :  The  Wind,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson ; 
What  the  Winds  Bring,  by  E.  C.  Stedman;  The 
Four  Winds,  from  Hiawatha;  The  Four  Winds,  by 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Geography  or  Nature  Study:  Where  our  winds 
come  from ;  wind  records  in  the  chart  of  weather  ob- 
servations. 

Music:  Several  good  wind  songs,  or  weather 
songs. 

Handwork:  Making  pinwheels,  kites,  weather- 
vanes,   and  windbells. 

Drawing :  Trees  or  grasses  bending  before  the 
wind ;  flying  kites ;  birds  blown  about  the  sky ;  wind- 
mill ;  weather-vane  on  a  gable  or  a  steeple. 

6.  Discussion : 

I  heard  some  one  say  as  you  came  into  school 
this  morning,  "This  is  a  genuine  March  day;"  and 
[  heard  some  one  else  say,  "March  is  trying  to  let 
us  know  he  is  really  here."  What  is  a  genuine 
March  Days.  And  how  does  March  usually  let  us 
know  that  he  is  here? 

Like  you,  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  same 
sign  of  March  all  morning.  When  I  first  stepped 
out  of  doors  on  my  way  to  school,  I  was  reminded 
of  a  little  poem  that  I  love,  and  I've  been  saying 
it  over  in  my  mind  ever  since. 

"Won't  you  please     say  it  to  us,  Miss     Allen?" 

I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  It  is  called  The  Wind 
and  was  written  by  Christina  Rossetti. 

"Who  has  seen  the  wind? 
Neither  I  nor  you; 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling 
The   wind   is   passing   through. 

"Who   has   seen   the   wind? 
Neither  you  nor  I ; 

But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads 
The  wind  is  passing  by. ' ' 

Has  anybody  ever  seen  the  wind?  Then  why 
does  the  poet  ask  this  question?  If  nobody  has 
seen  the  wind,  how  do  we  know  there  is  such  a 
thing?  How  does  Christina  Rossetti  tell  us  we  may 
know?" 

"Miss  Allen,  I'd  like  to  hear  the  poem  again. 
Will  you  please  repeat  it?" 

With  pleasure.  And  when  I  am  through,  you 
may  tell  me  what  you  like  best  about  it. 

(She  repeats  the  poem.) 
"I  like  the  words,  'the  leaves  hang  trembling!' 
The  give  us  a  pretty  picture. ' ' 


"I  like  the  idea  of  the  trees  bowing  down  their 
heads.     That's  a  good  picture,  too." 

"I  like  the  whole  poem,  Lliss  Allen.  It  sounds 
so  pretty  and  so  easy.  I  think  I  could  almost  say 
it  myself." 

I've  no  doubt  that  you  could,  Emily.  It  is  just 
as  simple  as  it  is  sweet.  Should  you  like  to  learn 
it?  Then,  I'll  put  it  on  the  board  where  we  can 
look  at  it  very  carefullj^  I  will  say  it  again  while 
I  write. 

How  many  stanzas  has  the  poem?  How  are  they 
alike?  How  does  it  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  poem 
to  have  the  question  asked  twice?  Compare  the 
answers.  Why  do  they  have  to  be  slightly  diffei-- 
ent  in  form,  though  they  have  the  same  meaning? 
What  is  the  rime-scheme  in  the  first  stanza?  The 
second?     Which  rime  do  you  like  better? 

Give  me  the  first  two  lines  of  each  stanza.  So 
you  know  half  of  the  poem  already,  don't  you? 
And  the  other  half  is  almost  as  easy  to  learn.  Let 
us  see  if  it  isn't. 

What  kind  of  wind  is  blowing  in  the  first  stanzafifl 
What  do  you  see  when  this  gentle  wind,  or  breeze, 
is  blowing?  What  words  tell  us  what  the  wind  is 
doing    "when    the    leaves    hang    trembling"? 

AVhat  kind  of  wind  is  blowing  in  the  first  stanza? 
stanza?  What  do  you  see  when  the  hard  wind  is 
blowing?  What  is  the  wind  doing  "when  the  trees 
bow  down  their  heads?  How  does  the  poet  think 
of  the  trees  here  ?  Does  that  make  the  thought  more 
beautiful?     What  sort  of  language  is  that? 

Without  looking  at  the  board,  give  the  two  lines 
that  make  us  see  what  happens  when  the  gentle 
wind  blows.  Give  those  that  make  us  see  what  hap- 
pens when  the  hard  wind  blows.  Which  picture 
do  you  like  better? 

Look  out  of  the  window.  Do  "the  leaves  hang 
trembling"  today,  or  do  "the  trees  bow  down  their 
heads"?  Then,  is  the  wind  "passing  through"  or 
"passing  by"  just  now? 

Repeat  these  stanzas  with  me,  and  see  if  you 
can  discover  how  Christina  Rossetti  has  built  her 
pretty  little  poem.  The  same  simple  plans  is  used 
for  each  stanza.  How  many  thought-sections  has 
each  stanza?  What  is  the  first?  (A  question.) 
What  is  the  second?  (An  answer  to  the  question.) 
What  is  the  third?  (A  picture  that  makes  us  see 
what  is  happening  when  the  wind  blows.) 

Give  the  first  question;  the  first  answer;  the  first 
picture.  Give  the  second  cpiestion;  the  second  an- 
swer ;  the  second  picture. 

Isn't  that  a  clear,  simple  little  poem-plan?  And 
such  a  pretty  one,  too.  Keep  it  in  mind  and  say 
the  whole  poem  for  me. 

So  you  really  do  know  it  all,  don't  you?  I  shall 
erase  the  poem,  for  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
can  say  it  now  alone  without  any  help  from  the 
blackboard  or  from  me.    Who  wishes  to  try  it  first? 

7.  Conclusion : 

That  was  very  good,  indeed,  I  am  proud  of  you. 
Was  it  hard  to  memorize?  And  didn't  you  enjoy 
doing  it?  How  many  of  you  will  look  for  an  op- 
portunity to  say  the  poem  at  home  tonight  to  the 
other  members  of  the  famUy? 
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STORIES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


LITTLE  CHATTERBOX-CONCLUDED 


(From  the  German  of  Hans  Hoffman.) 
[Sjnposis  of  preceding  parts:  Martin,  a  poor  fisher- 
man, is  led  by  tlie  music  of  the  waves  to  seek  a  wife 
who  can  talk:  sweetly  and  constantly.  He  finds  such  a 
woman  in  Katharine  and  marries  her,  and  they  live  hap- 
pily together.  But  he  feels  his  poverty  all  the  more 
since  he  would  fain  dress  his  wife  in  silk  and  satin 
and  feed  her  on  luxuries.  Worried  as  he  thus  is,  her 
incessant  talk  sometime  wearies  him,  only  he  can  gen- 
erally fall  asleep  while  she  is  at  it.  One  Sunday  while 
out  sailing  they  catch  a  great  pike  and  out  of  it  fortu- 
nately rescue  a  mermaid  and  thus  win  her  favor.  In  an- 
swer to  their  request  to  maKe  them  wealthy,  she  gives 
Katharine  the  ability  to  produce  a  piece  of  silver  with 
every  sentence  that  she  speaks  in  Martin's  hearing. 
Her  incessant  talking  now  becomes  all  the  more  diligent 
and  Martin  almost  dies  of  the  effect.  He  seeks  relief 
at   the  seaside,   but   at   the   cost   of   ail   their  silver.] 


So  when  he  reached  home,  he  took  his  wife  again 
down  to  the  sea  at  sunset  and  held  her  blond  plaits 
into  the  water.  A  glowmg  light  like  molten  gold  was 
poured  over  the  wave-crests  irom  the  sunset,  in  a 
little  while  the  mermaid  came  swimming  up,  drew 
herself  out  ot  the  water  by  the  woman  s  hair,  and 
asked  what  they  wanted. 

"You  must  show  us  another  way  to  wealth,'" 
said  the  tisherman.  "I'll  die  of  this  talking  that 
turns  to  silver."  "Easily  done,''  said  the  little  crea- 
ture kindly.  "Speech  is  silver,  silence  is  gold." 
With  a  dip  of  her  hand  into  the  golden  sea- 
foam  she  sprinkled  the  lips  of  the  pretty  wife. 
"For  every  sentence  which  you  would  like  to  sjjeak 
but  keep  back,  there  will  come  from  your  mouth  a 
piece  01  gold,"  said  the  seasprite,  and  vanished  into 
the  surf. 

The  tisherman  and  his  wife  went  home  joyfully. 
"Now  we  shall  become  ten  times  richer  than  be- 
fore," they  exclaimed  jubilantly,  and  embraced  one 
another.  And  Katheriue  made  right  away  a  test  of 
this  keeijing  silent,  tor  she  never  lacketl  for  sent- 
ences which  she  wanted  to  speak  out.  Behold,  a 
golden  vapor  slowly  floated  away  and  descended  in- 
to the  barrel ;  and  when  Martin  put  his  hand  in  he 
pulled  out  several  shining  gold  coins.  They  were 
worth  a  lot  more  than  paltry  silver. 

And  so  their  joy  became  great,  and  Katharine 
kept  up  her  silence.  At  tirst  Martin  would  not  be- 
lieve his  ears,  but  it  was  really  true ;  she  actually 
did  keep  silent.  And  this  silence  sounded  to  him 
like  glorious  music,  in  which  there  was  mingled 
most  sweetly  the  incessant  rattle  of  gold.  He 
flourished  from  now  on  even  more  splendidly,  and 
after  a  few  days  was  getting  portly. 

But  poor  Katharine  fared  now  all  the  worse.  To 
be  sure,  she  took  pleasure  for  a  while  in  noting  the 
increase  of  the  pile  of  gold,  but  even  on  the  third 
day  she  looked  a  little  pale.  On  the  next  day  she 
was  still  paler;  bj^  the  fifth  day  she  had  lost  some 
of  her  pleasing  plumptness,  and  on  the  following 
day  still  more.  On  the  seventh  day  she  lay  quite 
sick  and  weak  on  her  couch  and  kept  her  silence 
with  low  groans  to  herself.     A  few  more  days  and 


she  was  as  miserable  as  her  husband  had  formerly 
been  and  was  expecting  death.  Then  he  took  pity 
on  her  and  determined  to  put  an  end  to  her  misery. 

"There  is  no  need  of  our  consulting  doctors," 
he  said;  "we  know  what  they  will  say.  We  can  save 
their  fees,  especially  since  we  haven 't  become  nearly 
so  rich  as  we  hoped  to ;  the  time  was  too  short.  But 
you  must  go  to  the  seashore  and  talk  yourself  full 
with  somebody  even  if  we  have  to  become  poor  peo- 
ple once  more  because  of  it. ' " 

She  finally  realized  this,  took  her  best  clothes  and 
a  barrel  of  gold  for  the  first  attack,  and  went  to 
the  seashore  resort.  After  a  week  she  wrote  that 
she  was  already  better,  found  great  entertainment 
with  her  many  new  friends  with  whom  there  was 
a  lot  of  necessary  things  to  discuss,  but  that  her  gold 
was  out,  and  he  would  please  send  her  another  bar- 
rel in  order  that  she  might  follow  the  treatment  to 
its  end.  This  Martin  did,  and  soon  afterwards  an- 
other, and  then  another,  and  again  another,  till  af- 
ter six  weeks  the  treatment  and  the  gold  were 
e([ually  at  end. 

Then  Katharine  came  home  spry  and  well,  and 
cliattered  again  industriously,  but  they  were  now 
once  more  as  poor  as  beggars  with  only  their  nets  to 
help,  for  Katharine  did  not  dare  to  try  keeping  si- 
lent again.  Rather  they  would  consult  the  mermaid 
once  more  to  find  out  if  there  was  not  a  third  way 
to  wealth  and  such  a  one  as  would  not  cause  the 
death  of  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

Hand  in  hand  they  went  to  the  seashore.  The 
sky  was  gray  and  a  mist  hung  over  the  water  that 
was  quiet  and  of  a  dull  color.  Katharine  hung  her 
hair  into  the  water,  and  the  mermaid  came  up  as 
before  and  asked  what  they  wished.  They  told  her 
how  the3^  had  fared  and  what  they  wanted  of  her 
now. 

"Oh,"  said  the  little  creature,  "it's  right  sad 
that  my  silver  and  gold  brought  you  only  harm. 
Now  1  liave  nothing  more  to  give  but  paltry  nickel. 
What  is  to  be  expected  of  that?  But  whoever  gives 
more  than  he  possesses  is  a  rascal.  So  if  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  nickel,  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  it.'' 
At  this  answer  Martin  and  his  wife  let  their  heads 
drop  a  little,  but  saddl  they  would  be  satisfied. 
"Better  a  little  than  nothing  at  all,"  Martin  re- 
marked. 

The  sprite  had  already  dipped  her  hand  into  the 
water  and  sprinkled  Katharine's  lips.  "Better  a 
little  with  health  than  to  kill  one's  self  with  a  lot," 
she  added  to  Martin's  sentence,  and  scarcely  had 
she  said  this  when  a  light  bit  of  gray  mist  came 
from  her  mouth  and  floated  curling  around. 

"See,  there  you  have  it  already!"  cried  the  mer- 
maid with  joy.  "And  so  it  will  ever  go  on.  W^ith 
every  wise,  sensible  sentence  you  speak,  a  small 
piece  of  nickel  will  come  into  existence ;  moreover, 
with  every  unnecessary  or  foolish  sentence  which 
you  succeed  in  keeping  back,  a  piece  twise  as  large 
will  be  found.  But  this  is  my  last  gift  and  with 
it  you  must  get  along,  for  my  power  reaches  no 
(Continued  on  page  10.) 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


A  DEVICE  FOR  ENCOURAGING  TEACHERS  TO 
READ  MAGAZINES. 

"We  have  found  the  following  method,"  says  Su- 
perintendent Latham,  "very  effective  in  getting 
magazines  read  by  teachers.  The  slip  which  I  seiid 
you  is  pasted  in  the  front  of  the  magazine  and 
turned  over  to  some  teacher.  She  reads  it,  or  such 
portion  of  it  as  interests  her,  writes  her  name  :n 
the  space  indicated,  and  passes  it  on  to  another 
teacher,  who  in  turn  does  the  same  thing.  This  en- 
ables us  to  be  sure  that  the  magazines  are  in  cir- 
culation. At  the  end  of  the  year  when  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  office  I  can  start  them  all  over  again 
next  year  among  those  teachers  who  have  not  read 
them.  What  I  shall  probably  do  is  to  start  theai 
around  among  the  colored  teachers.  Every  super- 
intendent has  a  number  of  magazines  which  he  is 
glad  to  have  passed  around,  and  nearly  all  of  us 
get  sample  copies  of  educational  magazines,  which 
have  some  good  suggestions  in  them.  1  simply  send 
this  to  you  to  pass  on  through  the  columns  of  North 
Carolina  Education  if  j-ou  tlnnk  it  is  worth  while. ' ' 

To  the  Reader: — Let's  see  how  much  good  we 
can  make  one  magazine  do.  Read  what  you 
like  in  this  one,  write  your  name  below,  and 
pass  it  on  to  some  other  teacher.  Don't  put 
it  away  among  your  books  and  forget  about 
it  It's  a  good  thing,  pass  it  along.  Don't 
keep  it  over  two  or  three  days.  Return  to 
the  Superintendent's  oGice  at  eiid  of  year. 

R.  H.  LATHAM. 
Name  of  Reader. Name  oi  Reader. 

j«     ^ 
A  MAP-DRAW IJSIG  EXERCISE. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Teacher's  Bulletin  gives  de- 
tails ol  an  exercise  winch  will  interest  all  the  pu- 
pils m  the  seuooi  because  they  know  the  territory. 
Tlie  object  is  to  teach  them  to  recognize  distances 
on  a  map.  The  teacher  should  designate  on  the 
blackboard  a  point  to  represent  tlie  nearest  town. 
Then  she  should  draw  a  line  towards  a  point  to 
represent  tiie  school,  taking  care  to  observe, tiie  right 
direction  and  the  actual  turns  in  the  road.  The 
teacher  should  then  have  one  of  the  pupils  take  a 
ruler  and  measure  the  distance,  hndmg  how  many 
iuches  are  to  represent  each  mile.  The  teacher  may 
then  allow  some  of  the  advanced  pupils  to  com- 
plete the  map,  laying  out  the  nearest  roads,  locat- 
ing the  homes  and  other  places  of  importance 
throughout  the  district.  When  the  map  is  com- 
pleted the  children  will  be  able  to  understand  it, 
and  most  of  them  will  be  able  to  reproduce  it  on 
paper.  Of  course,  parents  will  be  delighted  to  see 
a  map  of  the  district  prepared  in  this  way.  After 
this  has  been  done  successiuUy  a  county  map  show- 
ing the  townships  may  be  made  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Teachers  can  usually  get  a  fairly 
large  county  map  free  at  the  courthouse. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood,  that  in  perparation 
for  the  above  exercise,  the  teacher  must  first  make 
definite  plans  for  the  map,  before  the  subject  is 
presented  to  the  children,  as  she  cannot  otherwise 
direct  their  efforts. 


THE  STUDY  OF  A  POEM. 

(The  following  poem  is  a  description  of  the  im- 
migrants that  land  at  Ellis  Island,  in  New  York 
harbor.  It  is  likewise  a  prophesy.  The  teachers 
should  make  a  study  of  our  immigration  problem. 
Give  this  poem  to  a  class  of  high  school  students 
and  let  them  interpret  its  meaning  after  they  have 
made  a  study  of  the  immigration  problem.) 

Ellis  Island. 
They  come,  they  come !    One  treads  the  others  heel ; 

And  some  we  laugh  and  some  we  weep  to  see. 
And   some  we   fear;   but   in  the   throng  we  feel 

The  mighty  throb  of  our  own  destiny. 

Outstretched  their  hands  to  take  whate'er  we  give — 
Honor,  dishonor,  daily  bread,  or  bane — 

Not  theirs  to  choose  how  we  may  bid  them  live. 
But  what  we  give  we  shall  receive  again, 

America,  charge  not  thy  fate  to  these ! 

The  power  is  ours  to  mold  them  or  to  mar ; 
But  freedom's  voice,  far  down  the  centuries. 

Shall  sound  our  choice  from  blazing  star  to  star. 
C.  A.  Price  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  GERMANS  FIGHTING  FOR? 

■  If  the  German  people  have  not  enough  to  eat  or 
face  the  near  and  certain  prospect  of  not  having 
enough,  it  is  evidently  time  to  renew  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  should  ask  what  they  are  fighting  for. 
Certainlj'  not  for  victory ;  if  there  is  already  a  short- 
age of  food  victory  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  They 
cannot  be  fighting  for  better  terms  of  peace — the 
longer  the  fighting  is  kept  up  the  harder  the  terms. 
If  they  are  fighting  only  because  the  Emporor  and 
his  military  advisers  tell  them  to  fight,  is  it  not  time 
for  them  to  inquire  whether  they  should  not  have  a 
voice  in  a  matter  so  gravely  affecting  themselves? 
To  their  ruling  class  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
means  only  the  postponing  of  an  inevitable  humili- 
ation ;  to  multitudes  of  the  German  people  it  means 
death  or  life-long  sorrow. — New  York  Tribune,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1915. 


THE  LITTLE   CHATTER  BOX. 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 
further.     And  now  good  bye  forever. ' '     With  this 
she  glided  into  the  water. 

The  two  people  went  back  home  rather  oppressed 
than  elated ;  and  at  first  they  obtained  only  a  little 
nickel,  for  every  beginning  is  hard.  "But  practice 
makes  perfect,"  said  Katharine,  and  with  this 
she  gained  a  small  piece  of  nickel.  "A  gold  coin 
would  be  better,"  she  thought  as  she  looked  at  the 
nickel,  but  refrained  from  saying  it,  and  in  this  way 
gained  a  large  piece.  Thus  she  learned  to  increase 
their  stock  without  making  herself  ill  by  everlast- 
ingly keeping  silent,  or  her  poor  husband  go  through 
continuous  prattle.  And  after  some  years  had  pass- 
ed, they  not  only  had  saved  up  a  neat  little  sura, 
but  Katharine  was  regarded  far  and  near  as  the 
wisest  and  most  sensible  woman.  And  they  were 
both  very  happj%  and  surely  are  still  so  if  they  are 
yet  living. 
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LIST  OF  HUMOROUS  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN 


[Compiled   by  the   Literature   Committ 
Story  Books. 

Kathleen  Ainslee — Catherine  Susan's  Little  Holi- 
day, Catherine  Susan  and  Me's  Counting  Out.  What 
I  Did.  At  Great-Aunt  Martha's.  Sammy  Goes  a-Hunt- 
ing,  Lady  Tabitha  and  Us.  Frederick  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Helen  Bannerman — Little  Black  Sambo.  Little 
Black  Mingo,  Little  Black  Quibba. 

John  Brownjohn — Adventures  of  Miltiades  Peter- 
kin  Paid.  1877*:  Little  Miss  Muslin.  1S78. 

William  Busch — Max  and  Maurice.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  C.  T.  Brooks,  18SL  Eoberts 
Brothers,   Boston. 

Lewis  Carroll — Alice  in  Wonderland,  Through  the 
Looking-Glass,  Sylvie  and  Bruno. 

C.  Collodi — Pinoccho.  Translated  by  Cramp. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Walter  Copeland— The  Book  of  Dolly  Land.  The 
Book  of  Little  Dutch  Dots,  The  Book  of  Dolly's 
House,  The  Book  of  Ducks  and  Duchies.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton. 

Bertha    Corbett — Sunbonnet  Babies. 

L.  P.  Hale — Peterkin  Papers. 

J.   C.  Harris — Uncle  Remus  Stories. 

F.  Hey — Picture  Fables.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  W.  Dielcken,  18.58,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Hans  Huckebein's  Batch  of  Odd  Stories. 

Harry  Xeilson — The  Story  of  the  Gray  Goose. 

A.  B.  Paine — x\rkansaw  Bear. 

Clara  Pierson — Among  the  Farmj-ard  People. 

Beatrix  Potter— PeterEabbit. 

Howard  Pyle — Pepper  and  Salt. 

Laura   E.    Richards — Sketches   and   Scraps,    1881. 

Single  Stories, 

Xanny  Who  Wouldn  't  Go  Home  to  Supper,  The 
Ram  and  the  Pig  Who  went  Into  the  Woods  to  Live 
by  Themselves.  Tales  from  the  Far  Xorth.  Asb- 
jornson. 

The  Sheep  and  the  Pig  Who  Set  Up  House,  Peik, 
The  Pancake,  How  Thej-  Got  Haiidock  Home.  Tales 
from  the  Field.  G.  W.  Dasent. 

The  Three  Sillies,  Chicken  Lieken,  The  Timid  Lit- 
tle Hare,  Titty  Jlouse  and  Tatty  ilouse,  Johnny 
Cake.    English  Fairy  Tales,  Joseph  Jacobs. 

Three  Billy-Goats,'  Gudbrand  on  the  Hillside,  Why 
the  Sea  is  Salt,  X"^ot  a  Pin  to  Choose  Between  Them, 
The  Princess  That  Xo  One  Could  Silence,  The  Man 
Who  Was  to  Jlind  the  House,  The  God  and  the 
X'orth  Wind.  Popular  Tales  from  the  X'orse.  G. 
W.  Dasent. 

Little  Tuppen,  The  Greedy  Cat.  The  Spider  and 
the  Flea,  The  Rat  Princess.  Wiggin  and  Smith. 

The  Sparrow  and  the  Bush.  Russian  Fairy  Tales. 
Bain. 

Three  Goats  in  the  Turnip  Field,  The  Cock,  the 
Fox  and  the  Cat.    Cossack  Fairy  Tales.  Bain. 

Billy  Beg  and  the  Bull.  Donegal  Fairy  Tales, 
McManus. 

The  Silly  Jelly-Fish.  Japanese  Fairy  Tales,  Rind- 
er.  Old  World  Japan. 

The  Wonderful  Tea-Kettle,  Japanese  Fairy  Tales, 
Williston. 

The  Travels  of  a  Fox.  Outlook  Fairy  Book. 


ee  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.] 

The  Pony  Engine.  In  Christmas  Every  Day  and 
Other  Stories,  W.  D.  Howell. 

Seven  at  One  Blow.  Hans  in  Luck,  Clever  Grethel, 
Clever  Elsie,  The  Golden  Goose,  The  Cat  and  the 
Mouse  in  Partnershii),  Town  ]\Iusicians  of  Bremen. 
Grimm  Brothers. 

The  Princess  and  the  Pea.  The  Swinherd.  Hans 
C.  Anderson. 

The  Story  of  Ej)aminondas.  How  Brother  Rabbit 
Fooled  the"  Whale,  the  Little  Red  Hen  and  the 
Grain  of  Wheat, T  he  Little  Rid  Hen,  (Irish  dialect 
verse).  The  Gingerlu'ead  ]Man.  Stories  to  Tell  to 
Children,  S.  C.  Bryant. 

The  Elephant's  "child.  How  the  Whale  Got  His 
Throat.    Just-So  Stories.  Kipling. 

Mr.  Elephant  and  Mr.  Frog.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Vine- 
gar, Firelight  Stories,   Carolyn  Bailey. 

Blundering  Bobby.     Little"  Folks  March  1907-08. 

An  Obliging  Donkey.  In.  Through  the  Farmyard 
Gate. 

The  Three  liillv-Goats.  Grutf.  Fairv  Stories  and 
Fables.  Baldwin. 

Fables. 

The  Miller,  His  Sou.  and  Their  Ass.  The  Boast- 
ing Traveler.  The  Dog  and  His  Shadow.  The  Lark 
and  Her  Young. 

Rhjones. 

]\Iother  Goose. 

Xursei'y  Nonsense.  Palace  Jest-Book.  In,  Pina- 
fore Palace,  AViggin  and  Smith. 

Im  Jlerrv  Jlood.  Golden  Xundjers.  Wiggin  and 
Smith. 

Rhymes  and  Jingles.     Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers.     Seegmiller. 

Xonsense  Rhymes.  In.  Child's  Book  of  Poems, 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

Sugar  and  Spice  and  All  That's  Nice.  M.  W. 
Tilestoue. 

Finger  Plays.     Emilie  Poulsson. 

Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers  (with  muisc.)  X^eid- 
linger. 

The  Olde  Irish  Rimes  of  O'Linn.  S.  Rosamond 
Praeger. 

The  April  Baby's  Book  of  Tunes,  but  the  author 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden. 

The  Baby's  Opera.  George  Routledge  &  Son, 
London  and  Xew  York. 

Picture  Books  'With  the   Humorous  Elements. 

Adleborg — Clean  Peter  and  tlie  Children  of  Crub- 
bylea.    Logmans  Green  &  Co. 

Leslie  Brooks — Golden  Goose  Book.  Story  of  the 
Three  Bears,  Story  of  the  Three  Little  Pigs,  Tom 
Thurmb.     Frederic  W^arne. 

Johnny  Crow's  Garden,  Johnny  Crow's  Part}^ 
Fredercik  Warne. 

Gelett  Burgess — Goops  and  How  to  be  Them, 
More  Goops  and  How  Xot  to  be  Them.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company. 

Caldecott— Hey  Diddle  Picture  Book.  Queen  of 
Hearts  Picture  Book.  Frederick  Warne. 

Palmer  Cox— The  Brownies:  Their  Book,  The 
Brownies  Around  the  World.  Century  Company. 
(Continued  on  page  15.) 
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The  rural  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  closing. 
Provisions  should  be  made  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  building   during  vacation. 


If  you  have  been  intending  to  buy  a  copy  of 
North  Carolina  Poems,  you  have  cherished  a  worthy 
aim;  but  if  you  cherish  it  much  longer  there  will 
not  be  any  copies  left  for  you.  Send  your  order  now 
to  North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  In- 
dustry meets  in  Chattanooga,  April  27-30.  Hon  J. 
Y.  Joyner  is  president  of  this  conference  and  North 
Carolina  should  send  a  large  delegation,  "Write 
to  Secretary  A.  P.  Bowland,  "Washington,  D,  C,  for 
a  copy  of  the  program. 


Read  attentively  your  educational  journals ;  study 
some  books  relating  to  your  work ;  use  the  devices 
that  help  you  and  invent  others ;  interest  yourself 
in  the  better  doings  of  the  community  that  fur- 
nishes the  children  you  teach.  Be  a  good  teacher  ; 
who  wants  to  be  a  sorry  one? 


Superintendent  A.  S.  "Webb,  of  Concord,  writing 
of  the  night  school  that  was  begun  sometime  ago,says, 
""We  have  over  200  in  a  night  school  and  I  am  teach- 
ing a  first  reader  class  two  nights  a  week  myself. 
It  is  the  most  fascinating  thing  I  ever  did.  It  is 
such  a  pleasure  to  give  a  fellow  something  when  he 
really  wants  it." 


The  teachers  of  the  State  asked  the  Genreal  As- 
sembly to  pass  a  law  providing  for  uniform  certi- 
fication of  teachers  and  a  higher  standard  for  county 
superintendents.  The  measure  failed,  but  Hon.  J. 
Y.  Joyner  made  a  good  fight.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
wisest  leader  in  or  out  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  the  State  today,  and  his  recommendations  will 
yet  be  accepted. 


There  was  great  clamor  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  elect  County  Boards  of  Education  by  popu- 
lar vote.     The  advocates  of  this  measure  were  so 


determined  that  they  succeeding  in  blocking  more 
important  educational  legislation.  There  were  three 
agencies  at  work:  (1)  A  real  belief  in  a  more  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  schools;  (2)  local  political  or- 
ganizations that  desired  to  draw  the  schools  into 
county  politics;  and  (3)  inefficient  management  of 
school  affairs  in  certain  counties.  The  school  bill 
as  presented  by  J.  Y.  Joyner  might  have  prohibited 
the  second  and  corrected  the  third,  and  the  third 
is  what  "a  more  democratic  control"  was  seeking 
to  accomplish. 


The  Edgecombe  County  School  Bulletin  is  an 
attractive  paper,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
scliools  of  Edgecombe  County.  The  editors  are 
Havens  Cai-roU,  H.  B.  Smith,  and  "W.  H.  Pittman. 
The  platfoiTu  is:  (1)  More  schools  like  the  Leg- 
gett  School ;  a  large  area  served  by  one  school,  the 
pupils  being  transported  in  school  wagons.  (2)  The 
whole  county  under  the  special  tax.  Over  half  the 
county  now  paj'S  special  tax.  (3)  A  full  time  health 
officer,  whose  business  would  be  to  prevent  disease, 
rather  than  trying  to  cure  it.  (4)  Better  roads  and 
more  of  them. 


Nearly  two  years  ago  Dr,  Clarence  Poe  wrote 
Secretary   Houston    the    following    suggestion : 

"Have  some  bulletins  for  the  farmer's  wife.  She 
has  been  the  most  neglected  factor  in  the  rural 
problem.  She  has  been  especially  neglected  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture." 

"Work  on  this  suggestion  was  begun  at  once,  with 
the  result  that  three  or  four  bulletins  have  just  been 
issued  embod3'ing  the  results  of  inquiries  made  the 
country  over  to  ascertain  how  the  Department  could 
better  meet  the  needs  of  housewives.  Their  needs 
were  told  in  two  thousaud  letters,  mainly  from  the 
housewives  themselves,  and  the  bulletins  are  made 
up  of  extracts  from  them.  Here  we  have  what  the 
school  men  call  a  "source  book" — a  source  book 
real,  vivid,  gripping,  often  pathetic,  and  continu- 
ously interesting  to  every  sympathizer  with  the  wo- 
man who  bears  the  burden  of  the  farm  home — and 
then  some.  And  what  do  you  reckon  was  the  first 
thing  that  struck  Secretary  Houston  when  he  had 
got  through  reading  all  these  letters?  It  was  some- 
thing, he  said,  not  thought  of  by  men — the  cry  of  the 
farm  wife  for  running  water  in  the  house ! — a  find- 
ing that  corroborates  what  our  own  Governor  Craig 
said  in  an  Auditorium  speech  in  Raleigh  several 
months  ago. 


FANNY  J.    CROSBY,   THE   BLIND   HYMN 
WRITER,   DEAD. 

On  February  12,  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  died  at  her  home  in  Bridgeport,   Connecti 
cut,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninetyfive.    She  was  the 
author   of   more   than   eight   thousand   hymns,   the 
most  prolific  hymn  writer  in  the  English  language. 
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More  of  her  hymns  are  used  in  Moody  and  Sankey's 
Gospel  Hymns  than  of  any  other  writer.  She  was 
blind  from  a  six  months  old  child,  and  was  forty- 
five  years  old  when  she  wrote  her  first  hymn,  but 
she  lisped  in  numbers  from  her  earliest  years.  She 
composed  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  in  fifteen  minutes,  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,"  which  is  perhaps  her  best  hymn.  In  after 
3^ears  in  speaking  of  it  she  said : 

"It  was  my  most  successful  hymn,  and  I 
believe  it  was  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  and  that  it  was  born  for  a  mission." 

Among  the  other  popular  hymns  written  by  Miss 
Crosby — so  she  was  called,  but  she  was  really  Mrs. 
Van  Alstyue  since  1858 — are  "Saved  by  Grace," 
"Blessed  Assurance,"  "Rescue  the  Perishing," 
"Just  a  Word  for  Jesus,"  and  "Jesus  Keep  Me 
Near  the  Cross."  Her  hymns  have  been  translated 
into  almost  every  language  and  have  proved  as  ser- 
viceable in  China  as  in  ^Vmerica.  Despite  her  blind- 
less  she  lived  a  happy,  contented  life  and  was  ac- 
tive to  the  last. — State  Journal. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
GRAHAM 

The  most  important  educationl  event  of  the  month 
is  the  inauguaration  of  Dr.  Edward  K.  Graham  as 
President  of  the  University,  which  will  take  place 
at  Chapel  Hill,  April  21. 

The  program  of  exercises  will  be  as  follows:  10:30, 
Academic  jirocessiou  forms.  11:00,  Inaugural  exer- 
cises, addresses  by  President  Gooduow,  President 
Finl.y,  President  Alderman,  President  Lowell ;  in- 
auguaral  address;  greeting;  2:00  p.  m..  Luncheon; 
9  -.'SO,  Reception.  A  special  ear  will  be  provided  for 
delegates  on  tlie  train  leaving  Greensboro  at  7  :.30 
a.  m. :  a  special  train  will  leave  Raleigh  at  7:30  a. 
m.,  April  21. 


READING  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

City  school  superintendents  as  well  as  county 
school  superintendents  should  give  this  matter  more 
attention.  Those  who  examine  advanced  courses  for 
the  training  of  teachers  usually  find  the  following 
subjects  included :  Agriculture,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Education.  English  History,  Home  Economics, 
Latin,  Manual  Arts,  Mathematics,  Modern  Langu- 
ages, Music,  Physics,  Political  Economy  and  Politi- 
cal Science.  Education  is  only  one  of  this  large 
group  of  subjects.  However,  the  tendencyin  our  read- 
ing circles  and  even  in  the  teachers'  meeting  of  the 
city  schools  is  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  this  one 
subject  of  Education,  Method,  method,  method! 
Principles,  principles,  principles !  To  be  sure  these 
are  encouraging  this  broader  scholarship,  but 
jects,  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  time  is 
devoted      to     education.       Our     normal     schools 


are  encouraging  this  broader  scholarshij,  but 
the  training  classes  which  are  usually  the  teach- 
ers' meetings,  are  not  recognizing  it.  A  superinten- 
dent writes  that  his  teachers  have  been  studying 
during  the  past  year,  0 'Shea's  Everyday  Problems, 
and  in  a  former  letter  he  wrote  that  two  of  his 
teachers  were  deficient  in  scholarship,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  recommend  others  in  their 
places.  "Everyday  Problems"  will  not  increase 
a  teacher's  scholarship  in  English  or  science.  Such 
teacher  needs  English  and  science  and  after  that 
"Everyday  Problems. "  He  writes:,  "I  recently  at- 
tended a  county  teachers'  association  in  which  a 
number  of  teachers  were  holding  second  grade  cer- 
tificates. That  is  they  were  unable  to  pass  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  seventh  grade.  They,  too,  were 
studying  "Everyday  Problems,"  but  it  was  not 
their  problem.  It  is  popular  today  to  make  surveys. 
A  suiwey  is  needed  just  at  this  point  more  than  in 
any  other  place  of  the  public  schools. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 
AT  CINCINNATI. 

The  North  Carolina  delegation  attending  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  came  away  somewhat 
disappointed.  Ex-President  Taft  and  Commissioner 
Claxton  were  all  right,  and  there  were  many 
good  features.  However,  the  Gary  system  was  both 
good  and  bad.  You  can  and  you  cannot  use  the 
tests  to  advantage.  Minimum  essentials  and  maxi- 
mum results  are  good;  no,  they  are  bad.  Say!  The 
crowd  that's  in  admitted  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do  about  it.  We  have  heard  several  of  them 
admit  it  before.  Why  will  sensible  men  appear  re- 
peatedl.y  and  occupy  good  time  and  leave  the  plat- 
form without  saying  anything?  The  surprising  thing 
is  that  the  makers  of  the  program  and  the  speakers 
can  meet  each  other  without  smiling.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  exasperating  than  to  sit  before  a  young-oJ<\ 
man  who  is  peering  at  you  over  the  rim  of  his  spec- 
tacles and  hear  him  for  an  hour  tell  you  with  deep 
seriousness  that  no  one  knows  yet  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  in  this  business  of  training  teachers. 
It  is  a  frank  admission  that  he  is  not  earning  his 
salary,  but  that  he  is  the  only  man  with  frank- 
ness and  honesty  enough  to  admit  it.  And  this  stuflf 
is  poured  out  every  year. 


AN  IDEAL  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 

High  ideals  in  sanitary  requirements  for  rural 
schools  are  proposed  in  a  bulletin  that  is  distributed 
through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
bulletin  comes  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health 
Problems  in  Education,  composed  of  members  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  general  ideal  proposed  is  that  "the  country 
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school  should  be  as  sanitary  and  wholesome  iu 
essential  particulars  as  the  best  home  in  the  com- 
munity." 

"The  school  should  be  located  in  a  healthful 
place,"  declares  the  committee.  "Noise  should  be 
eliminated;  children  should  not  be  obliged  to  walk 
farther  than  two  miles  or  ride  more  than  six ;  play- 
grounds should  be  ample  and  well  drained ;  and  the 
school  ground  should  include  a  real  garden  or  ex- 
perimental farm,  with  trees  and  plants  grouped 
artistically." 

The  schoolhouse,  according  to  the  bulletin,  should 
be  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible.  Doors  should 
open  outward.  A  small  room  for  consultations  and 
emergency  purposes,  and  one  for  workshop,  instruc- 
tion in  cooking  and  preaparing  refreshments,  should 
be  provided. 

In  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  heating,  the  bulle- 
tin gives  specific  suggestions.  "Fresh  air  should  be 
provided  through  window  board  ventilators  except 
where  the  furnace  or  jacketed  stove  is  used,  in  which 
case  adequate  inlets  and  outlets  should  be  provided. 
Every  school  should  have  a  thermometer  and  temp- 
erature in  cold  weather  should  be  between  66  and 
68  F. 

Light  should  be  abundant.  "The  best  arrange- 
ment," saj's  the  bulletin,  "is  to  have  the  light  come 
only  from  the  left  side  of  the  pupil  and  from  the 
long  wall  of  the  classroom.  The  schoolroom  should 
receive  direct  sunlight  sometime  during  the  day, 
but  the  main  windows  should  not  face  directly 
South.  East  or  West  facing  is  desirable.  In  provid- 
ing shades  for  windows  dark  ones  should  be  used 
at  the  top  of  windows  to  control  light  on  bright  days. 

"There  should  be  no  dry  sweeping  or  dusting," 
says  the  committee.  "Floors  and  furniture  should 
be  cleaned  with  damp  sweepers  and  oily  cloths. 
Scrubbing,  sunning,  and  airing  are  better  than  any 
form  of  fumigation." 

The  common  drinking  cup  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  drinking  water  always 
comes  from  a  safe  source ;  drinking  fountains,  lo- 
cated just  inside  or  outside  the  schoolhouse,  with 
sufiBeient  pressure  for  running  water,  should  be  pro- 
vided. That  "water  for  washing  should  be  easily 
accessible  and  should  be  utilized  always  after  using 
the  toilet  and  before  eating  seems  little  enough  to 
ask,  but  many  schools  are  found  to  be  lacking  in 
this  respect." 

The  bulletin  speaks  at  length  upon  sanitary  toilets. 
If  there  is  no  water  system,  separate  closets  for 
boys  and  girls  should  be  at  least  fifty  feet  from  the 
schoolhouse  in  different  directions. 

Copies  of  the  full  set  of  requirements  may  be  had 
free  by  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  County  Superintendents  of 
schools  and  county  boards  of  education  may  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  number  to  supply  all  their  teachers 
and  school  committeemen. 


DECREASE  OF  ILLITERACY  AMONG  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Illiteracy  in  the  United  States  is  doomed.  Statis- 
tics complied  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  use  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  show 
that  of  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
there  were  in  1910  only  twenty-two  out  of  every 
1,000  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1900 
there  were  of  the  same  class  forty-two  per  1,000. 
If  reduction  in  illiteracj'  is  still  proceeding  at  even 
the  same  rate,  the  illiterate  children  in  this  country 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  inclusive, 
now  number  not  more  than  fifteen  out  of  every 
1,000. 

From  the  standpoint  of  proportional  reduction  of 
illiteracy  Oklahoma  leads  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
In  1900  this  State  had  124  illiterate  children  of  the 
ages  named.  In  19^0  it  had  but  17;  Delaware  had 
20  in  1900  and  but  4  in  1910;  New  Hampshire  re- 
duced from  4  to  1 ;  New  Jersey  from  7  to  2 ;  Missouri 
from  35  to  11 ;  Montana  from  3  to  1 ;  Oregon  from 
3  to  1 ;  Vermont  from  6  to  2 ;  New  Mexico  from 
182  to  69,  and  Idaho  from  5  to  2. 

The  following  States  report  only  1  child  in  1,000 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  as  illiterate :  Connecti- 
cut, District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Utah,  and  Washington. 

Some  of  the  States  have  reduced  their  illiteracy 
by  one-half  or  a  little  more.  These  States  are  Ala- 
bama, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of 
Columbia,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Tennesses,  Utah,  and 
West  Virgina. 

Only  one  State,  Nevada,  has  lost  ground  since 
1900.  Its  illiteracy  was  then  4;  in  1910  it  was  5. 
Two  States  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  each  hav- 
ing the  low  rate  of  2  per  1,000  report  no  reduction 
in  illiteracy  between  1900  and  1910. 

The   States   having  the   largest  proportion   of  il- 
literate children  per  1,000  are  Louisiana,  with  115 
(from  174  in  1900);  South  Carolina,  83  from  150 
Alabama,  77  from  157;  New  Mexico,  69  from  182 
North  Carolina,  68  from  167;  Kentucky,  59  from  79 
Georgia,   57   from   106,   and   Virginia,   57   from   97 
Tennessee,  .54  from  119 ;  Florida,  50  from  73 ;  Ar- 
kansas, 47  from  113. 

It  is  evident  that  the  public  schools  will  in  a  short 
time  practically  eliminate  illiteracy  among  children. 
But  according  to  Bureau  of  Education  officials  there 
are  between  4  and  5  millions  of  adults  that  are  il- 
literate and  that  can  not  be  reached  by  the  public 
schools.  To  wipe  out  illiteracy  in  the  United  States 
one  of  two  things  must  happen:  either  the  country 
must  wait  for  the  generation  of  present  adults  to  die 
off,  or  by  some  extraorinary  means  reach  these  il- 
literate millions. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
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Comissioner  of  Education,  estimates  that  with  an 
average  annual  expenditure  of  $20,000  for  ten 
years  he  could  put  forces  to  work  that  would, 
by  means  of  night  schools  and  other  agencies,  elimi- 
nate illiteracy  among  the  adults  of  this  country.  The 
Abercrombie  lilliteracy  Bill,  H.  R.  15470,  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress  rc(iuires  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion to  undertake  this  work  in  any  State  upon  re- 
quest of  proper  State  authorities  and  makes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000  for  1915,  $22,500  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  until  ^920;  and  $17,500  for  each  year 
thereafter  until  1925,  at  which  date,  it  is  believed 
illiteracy  would  be  eliminated. 


SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATION 

AND   INDUSTRY,    CHATTANOOGA,    TENN., 

APRIL  27-30. 

A  clearing  house  for  the  best  ideas  in  education 
for  the  whole  South,  is  the  aim  of  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Education  and  Industry.  It  will 
bring  together  business  men,  farmers,  educators  and 
ministers -in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  April  27-30  in 
a  conference  of  far-reaching  importance  to  foster 
the  co-operative  spirit,  and  parlticularly  to  con- 
centrate the  South  "s  best  thought  upon  community 
organization. 

This  meeting  results  from  the  merging  of  the 
Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  and  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  each  of  which  has 
had  a  long  and  useful  history.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  of  Nortli 
Carolina,  is  President  of  the  merged  conference, 
and  Senator  Johnson  X.  Camden,  of  Kentucky,  is 
First  Vice-President.  The  other  Vice-Presidents  are 
M.  P.  Shawkey,  West  Virginia ;  S.  C.  Jlitchell,  Dela- 
ware; Celeste  S.  Parrish,  Georgia;  J.  C.  Pant,  Missis- 
sippi ;  William  A.  Blair  ,of  North  Carolina,  is  Treas- 
urer and  A.  P.  Bourland,  of  Washington,  Executive 
Secretary.  All  are  prominent,  educational  leaders 
of  the  South. 


THE  POWER  OF  NOBLE  BOOKS. 

After  a  half-hour  talk  recently  to  the  students 
and  faculty  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
in  Nashiville,  Dr.  W.  S.  Currell,  President  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  was  encored.  His 
subject  was  "Books,  a  blessing  and  a  Bane."  He 
said  in  part:  "Life  means  growth,  animated  by  a 
principle  within.  True  growth  expands  from  the  in- 
side out,  not  from  the  outside  in.  Religion  is  the 
most  dynannc  element  in  the  expansion  of  the  soul, 
and  literature  is  its  greatest  aid.  especially  the  litera- 
ture of  power  as  distinguished  from  the  literature  of 
knowledge.  We  Americans  are  practical  folk,  with 
a  strong  tendency  to  undervalue  invisible  influences 
like  those  threads  unseen  that  link  us  to  great  men 
of  literature.  But  in  our  age,  utlitarian  in  purpose 
scientific  in  method,  and  ratioanalistic  in  spirit, 
it  is  doubly  essential  that  we  cherish  the  ideal  as 
found  in  noble  literature." 


HUMOROUS  STORIES  FOR   CHILDREN. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

Walter  Crane— This  Little  Pig,  Mother  Hubbard, 
Red  Riding  Hood.    John  Lane. 

Denslow — Barnyard  Circus,  The  House  That  Jack 
Built,  Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb,  Humpty-Dumpty. 
G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co. 

J.  P.  Francis — A  Book  of  Cheerful  Cats.  Century 
Company. 

Kate  Greenway — A,  Ajjple  Pie. 

Flora  Carleton  Hagman — Pretty  Peggy,  Ink 
Things.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Edward  Lear — Nonsense  Book.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

J.  G.  Lowerby — Afternoon  Tea.  Rhodes  &  Co., 
New  York.  At  Home.  Nearens  Ward  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don. 

Peter  Newell — Topsys  and  Turveys.  Century 
Company. 

Ernest  Nister — Noah's  Ark.     E.  P.  Button. 

Howard   Pyle— The   Three   Little   Pigs. 

Robert  Williams  Wood — Nature  Series,  No.  23. 
How  to  Tell  the  Birds  from  the  F'lowers,  Denatured 
Series,  No.  24,  Animal  Analogues,  Paul  Elder  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco.  Under  the  Window  (after 
Kate  Greenaway)).     McLaughlin  Brothers. 


Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 


LESSON  VII-INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 


By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of 

We  have  come,  at  last,  to  the  most  important  phase 
of  geography  for  the  upper  grammar  grades.  The 
subject  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography 
shiuld  form  the  basis  of  an  entire  year's  work.  For 
that  reason  we  simply  ask  the  teachers  to  read  the 
remainder  of  the  book  for  April  and  next  year  we 
will  devote  a  large  part  of  the  reading  circle  to 
this  phase  of  geography.  Teachers  will  derive  many 
helpful  suggestions  from  Chapters  XIV  to  XVII,  in- 


Education,  Trinity  College. 

elusive.  Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  part  of  the 
book  for  teachers  is  the  Appendix.  Since  most  of 
the  schools  are  now  preparing  for  the  county  com- 
mencements, little  time  will  be  devoted  to  further 
work  in  the  Reading  Circle.  Therefore,  we  are  only 
advising  the  teachers  to  take  this  time  to  read  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  preparatory  to  a  fuller  study 
of  the  industrial  and  commercial  reports  of  the  sub- 
ject for  another  year. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AXD  COMMENT. 

All  the  States  that  take  official 
action  in  regard  to  dictionaries  have 
adopted  or  approved  the  Merriam- 
Webster  Dictionaries — thirty  States 
in  all.  This  and  their  wide  use  in 
the  other  States  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant vote  of  confidence  in  this  au- 
thoritative series. 

11    II    n 

The  Community  Club  at  Chapel 
Hill,  of  which  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt  is  president,  is  undertaking 
the  high  service  of  putting  good 
books  within  easy  reach  of  all  the 
country  folk  in  Orange  County.  The 
plan  is  to  place  a  Lend-a-volume  li- 
brary in  every  country  store  in  the 
county  and  let  the  store  keeper — 
"he  doesn't  mind  the  bother" — look 
after  the  lending. 

H     11     H 

In  the  exhibit  of  Ginn  &  Company 
at  the  Panama  Exposition  is  a  re- 
markably informing  demonstration 
of  facts  relating  to  the  progress, 
methods,  and  expense  of  text-book 
publication.  A  pamphlet,  bearing 
the  title  of  "Quality  and  Cost,"  and 
a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Primer  are  given  to  all  who 
visit  this  exhibit.  Few,  perhaps,  of 
those  who  complain  of  the  cost  of 
school  books  have  ever  dreamed 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
spend  twice  as  much  for  chewing 
gum,  eleven  times  as  much  for  can- 
dy, twenty-seven  times  as  much  for 
soft  drinks,  and  thirty-five  times  as 
much  for  cigars  and  tobacco  as  they 
spend  in  buying  school  books  for 
their  children! 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Bliss  Carman  and 
Aids  to  the  Study  of  Silas  Marner  by 
H.  A.  Davidson.  Cloth,  xiii-t-2  51 
pages.  Price,  40  cents,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,   Boston. 

This  number  of  the  Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series  is  an  usually  well 
equipped  text.  Besides  the  engaging 
introduction,  it  contains  "The  Study 
of  Silas  Marner,"  a  chronology,  ref- 
erences for  further  study  of  George 
Eliot's  Life,  suggestions  to  teachers, 
and  topics  for  study,  all  by  Mrs.  Da- 
vidson. A  half  dozen  pages  of  notes 
follow  the  text.  W.  F.  M. 


Silas  Marner.  By  George  Eliot. 
Edited  for  school  use  by  Albert  El- 
mer Hancock,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
English  in  Haverford  College.  Cloth, 
2  88  pages.  Price,  30  cents.  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ills. 

An  introduction  treats  of  three 
periods  of  George  Eliot's  career  and 
gives  a  plan  for  the  analytical  study 
of  this  story.  It  is  clear,  luminous, 
entertaining.  There  is  a  brief  biog- 
raphy, followed  by  a  list  of  topics 
for  theme  and  discussion.  Occasional 
foot-notes  are  given  with  the  text. 
Questions  for  study  of  this  and  other 
numbers  of  Lake  English  Classics  are 
given  in  a  very  useful  Manual  of 
Questions  on  the  English  Classics 
published  by  the  same  firm  and  sup- 
plied free  to  teachers.       W.  F.  M. 


The  .\rt  of     Speech   Making.      By 

Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  A  new 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Speech  Making.  Cloth,  22  6  pages. 
Price,  5  0  cents.  Sully  and  Kleinteich, 
New  York. 

New,  just  out.  Contains  no 
speeches.  Goes  straight  after  the 
things  in  a  speech  that  make  it  ef- 
fective or  destroy  its  effectiveness. 
Compact  yet  surprisingly  comprehen- 
sive. Various  forms  of  speeches  and 
addresses  are  analyzed  and  defined. 
Preparation  as  well  as  delivery  has 
attention.  Practical,  direct,  and 
sensible  rather  than  "literary."  A 
corking  good  book  for  the  fellow 
who  doesn't  know  how  to  make  a 
speech  and  wants  to  know.  W.  F.  M. 


Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 
Grammatical  Appendix.  Separate 
Text  for  Class  Use.  By  Arthur 
Tappan  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Kansas;  a  Revision  by  M. 
Lowe,  Ph.D.,  and  J.  T.  Ewing, 
M.A.  Cloth,  seven-book  edition, 
621  pages,  $1.25;  four-book  edition, 
500  pages,  $1.00.  Scott,  Foresman 
&   Company,   Chicago. 

This  is  a  Latin  text-book  made  for 
results.  Well  provided  with  maps  in 
color,  plans,  and  illustrations.  Text, 
vocabulary  and  notes  are  on  the 
same  page.  It  is  a  time-saver  for  the 
student,  calculated  to  cultivate  a 
like  instead  of  a  dislike  for  Latin. 
The  direct  form  of  the  indirect  dis- 
course of  the  books  I  and  II  is  given 
after  the  text.  An  appendix  contains 
grammatical  forms  and  rules  for 
quick  reference,  another  time-saving 
feature.  A  complete  vocabulary 
follows  all.  An  ideal  Latin  text- 
book. W.  F.  M. 


In  Latinum  (Caesar).  For  Acad- 
emies and  High  Schools.  By  J.  D.  S. 
Biggs  and  H  F.  Scott.  Based  upon 
the  Gallic  War  Books  I  and  IV. 
Cloth,  154  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  Chica- 
go,  111. 

Caesar  Composition.  By  H.  F. 
Scott  and  C.  H.  Van  Tuyl,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  High  School.  With 
College  Entrance  Examinations,  Ap- 
pendix of  forms  and  rules  and  Eng- 
lish-Latin Vocabulary.  Based  upon 
Book  I  of  the  Gallic  War.  Cloth, 
117  pages,  50  cents;  paper  30  cents. 
Scott,  Foresman  «fe  Company. 

Either  of  these  beginners'  prose 
books  may  be  used  with  the  te.xt 
that  is  read.  In  Latinum  covers 
four  books,  the  other  covers  book  I. 
They  provide  for  systematic  practice 
in  grammar  and  composition  in  con- 
nection with  the  readmg  of  Caesar, 
this  supplying  fine  drill  work  for 
making  the  pupil  familiar  with 
Latin  forms,  constructions  and  idi- 
oms, w.  P.  M. 


The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Mur- 
phy. Edited  by  William  Henry  Hoyt, 
A.  M.  2  Vols.  Published  by  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Raleigh,   N.   C. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  single  col- 
lection of  historical  sources  that  has 
yet  been  published  in  the  State. 
Judge  Murphy's  life  covered  a  pe- 
riod of  North  Carolina  history  that 
has  never  been  fully  written,  and  he 
maintained  a  very  vigorous  corre- 
spondence throughout  this  period  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  let- 
ters that  he  secured.  His  correspond- 
ence is  published  in  Volume  I.  The 
second  volume  contains  the  most  val- 
uable of  his  writings.  The  more  im- 
portant are  his  reports  on  public  in- 
struction, internal  improvements,  in- 
land navigation,  and  its  poltical  cir- 
culars, orations,  historical  contribu- 
tions, and  the  North  Carolina-Ten- 
nessee land  controversy.  The  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  has 
done  the  State  a  great  service  in 
publishing  these  volumes.      E.   C.  B. 


Selections  from  Newman's  Prose 
and  Poetry.  Edited  by  Maurice  Fran- 
cis Eagan,  LL.D.,  J.  V.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.  Riverside  Literature  Se- 
ries. Cloth,  xxi-|-327  pages.  Price, 
40  cents.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

"No  English  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  says  one  historian,  "sur- 
passes Newman's  exquisite  prose." 
Another  refers  to  Cardinal  Newman 
as  "a  prose  writer  whose  style  Is  as 
near  perfection  as  we  have  ever 
reached."  A  service  to  the  student 
of  English  prose,  therefore,  is  ren- 
dered by  the  publication  of  these  se- 
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lections,  as  well  as  to  the  student  of 
English  Literature  in  the  few  pages 
of  poems.  A  dozen  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  introduction;  the  prose  selec- 
tions, classified  under  sis  heads,  oc- 
cupy 2  77  pages,  the  poems  fourteen 
pages,  the  notes  thirty-tour  pages. 
W.  F.  M. 


Productive  Feeding  of  Fai-m  Ani- 
mals. By  F.  W.  WoU,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Nutrition,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
xi-i-362  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  cordial  commendation  which 
has  been  given  by  us  to  previous  vol- 
umes in  the  same  series  belongs  with 
full  emphasis  to  this  new  addition  to 
Lippincott's  Farm  Manuals,  edited 
by  Professor  Kary  C.  Davis,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  in  the  Knapp 
School  of  Country  Life  at  Nashville. 
Tenn.  Dr.  WoU,  the  author  of  the 
present  volume,  has  made  a  book 
worthy  of  its  predecessors,  and  the 
publishers  have  laid  the  arts  of  en- 
graving, printing  and  binding  under 
tribute  to  secure  a  mechanical  dress 
worthy  of  the  volume's  content.  How 
shall  the  care,  labor  and  feed  given 
to  farm  animals  be  made  to  produce 
the  best  results?  With  this  question 
ever  in  mind  Dr.  WoU  has  present- 
ed in  minute  and  well  ordered  form 
(1)  The  Principles  of  Feeding  Farm 
Animals,  eleven  chapters;  (2)  De- 
scription (and  Analysis)  of  Feed- 
ing Stuffs,  nine  chapters;  and  (3) 
The  Productive  Feeding  of  dairy  and 
beef  cattle,  horses,  mules,  swine, 
sheep  and  goats,  six  chapters;  and  a 
valuable  series  of  tables  in  the  Ap- 
pendix showing  the  composition,  di- 
gestibility, and  weight  of  various 
feeds.  Ninety-six  handsome  illus- 
trations and  a  colored  chart  enhance 
toward  perfection  the  value  of  this 
timely  book,  which  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  regular  equipment  of 
every  farm  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  South.  W.  F.  M. 


Agriculture  and  Life.  A  Text- 
book for  Normal  Schools  and  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circles.  By  Arthur  D. 
Cromwell,  M.  Ph.,  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture and  Botany,  State  Normal 
School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Illustra- 
ted. Cloth  x-f369  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No  rural  teacher  guided  by  this 
book  can  have  a  dull  school  or  an 
unprogressive  community.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  text-book  on  farm- 
ing or  to  take  the  place  of  a  text- 
book on  agriculture  In  the  schools; 
it  is  a  text-book  rather  for  the  in- 
struction and  suggestive  guidance  of 
rural  teachers  in  their  teaching  of 
agriculture   in   the   country   schools. 


To  this  end  it  is  packed  full  of  sug- 
gestive and  enthusiastic  text  and  at- 
tractive illustrations,  of  which  there 
are  143  in  the  book.  The  chapters 
follow  in  the  main,  "the  seasonal  in- 
terests of  the  folk  on  the  farm." 
though  it  is  not  insisted  that  this 
order  be  rigidly  observed  in  actual 
work.  Besides  the  matters  that  re- 
late directly  to  farming,  there  are 
chapters  on  Rural  Life  Institutions, 
Schools,  Festivals,  Clubs  and  Courses 
of  Study.  The  book  is  as  handsome 
in  typography  and  illustration  as  it  is 
helpful  and  stimulating  in  text,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  receive  the  wide 
recognition  it  deserves.       W.  F.  II. 


Methods     of     Teachins     in     High 

Schools.  By  Samuel  Chester  Par- 
ker, Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
5  2  3  pages.  Ginn  &  Company,  New 
York. 

The    large    number    of    books    on 
method   have   been    applied,    for   the 
most  part,  to  the  elementary  school. 
It  has  been  so  much  easier  to  write 
for   the   teacher   of   children   in    this 
school  and  the  number  of  books  have 
so  multipled  that  it  would  tax  one's 
time  heavily  to  read  all  the     litera- 
ture  on    this    subject    and    tax    even 
one's  memory  to  recall  all  the  titles. 
However,    the    number      of      similar 
books     for     teachers     in     the     high 
school  are  very  small  in  comparison. 
The  one  distinct  contribution  to  this 
class   of   books   is   Parker's   "Method 
of  Teaching  in  High   Schools."     The 
author   states   that   "the    purpose    of 
this    text-book    is    to    introduce    stu- 
dents to   a  study   of  the     princiD'es 
which    underlie    instruction    in    high 
school  subiects.     Hence  it  is  concern- 
ed primarily  with  the  work  of  class- 
room teachers  and   only  incidentally 
with    the    curriculum    and    organiza- 
tion  of  high   schools.      The   chapters 
that  see  mto  stand  out  above  al  the 
rest     for     their     suggestiveness  are 
"The  selection  and  encouraeement  of 
subject    matter,"    "Associating    Sym- 
bols   and      Meanings"      "Ijeiming   a 
Foreign    Lrwnguage."    "Practice    and 
Drill,"  "Reflective  Meaning."  "Influ" 
ence     of     Age     in     Learning,"     and 
"Adopting   Class   Instruction   to   Dif- 
ferences   in    Capacity."      The    writer 
raises    the    question    as    to    whether 
geometry   is   best      for      manv   high 
schools;    he    criticizes    the    different 
methods  of  teaching  a  foreign  lang- 
uarge;    he     discusses     the   needs   of 
English   teachers;    he  points  out  the 
necessity      of        reconstructing      the 
science   courses     and      indicates   the 
lines  along  which  the  reconstruction 
may  be  made  and  in  all  this  discus- 
sion  he   makes  his   suggestions  har- 
monize   with    certain      principles    of 
teaching   that   should   prevail   in   the 
high  school.     This  is  one  of  the  best 
books  on  high  school   principles  and 
methods  that  have  appeared.     High. 


The  Modern 
High  School 

ITS  AD]MI\ISTR.\TION  ANT) 
EXTENSION. 


PRICE,  $1.75 


By  Professor  Charles  Hughes 
Johnston,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Twenty-six  Experts,  Gov. 
ering  all  Phases  of  High  School 
Instruction. 

Johnston's  "The  Modern  High 
Jchool"  discusses  the  ways  and 
means  of  making  the  socializing 
Aork  of  our  high  schools  more 
effective.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant problem  before  the  stu- 
dent of  modern  education  and  the 
views  of  the  twenty-six  eminent 
contributors  to  the  volume  should 
prove  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
every  one  engaged  in  educational 
work. 

No  one  person  could  possibly 
produce  such  a  work  as  this  one. 
which  every  person  having  the  re- 
sponsibility of  organizing  or  con- 
ducting high  schools  can  depend 
upon.  It  is  authoritative,  abso- 
lutely, and  in  1915  is  the  very 
latest  work  on  the  subject. 

To  teachers  sending  in  this  ad- 
vertisement, the  book  will  be  sup- 
plied at  a  special  price  of  $1.55 
postpaid. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Charles  Scribncr's 
Sons 

Fifth  Avenue  and  48th  St. 
New  York  City. 


.4  Book  for  Lovers  of  Local  Historii. 

In  Ancient  Albemarle 

By  Catherine  Albertson. 

I^Tlce  $1.2S.    Send  orders  to  the  au- 
thor. Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 


school  teachers  and  principles  could 
well  afford  to  give  it  careful  study. — 
E.  C.  B. 


Rutherford  College  is  to  hold  a 
summer  school  this  year.  It  is  to 
begin  June  1,  and  will  last  six  weeks. 
Secretary  E.  K.  Creel,  Rutherford 
College,  is  in  charge. 
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Death  of  Charles  W.  Bain,  of  the 
Unlverslt}'. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Bain,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Greek,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  died  March 
15. 

Ekjctor  Bain  became  associated 
with  the  community  four  and  a  halt 
years  ago  when  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Eben  Alexander  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Greek.  He  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  from  South  Carolina, 
where  for  twelve  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  South 
Carolina  College  and  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  He  resigned  as 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  to  be- 
come head  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  department  of  Greek. 

Doctor  Bain  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia,  and  was  educated  in 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  the 
University  of  the  South,  receiving 
his  A.  M.  degree  from  the  latter  in- 


Successful     Meeting     of     the     Hoke 
County    Teachers'    Association. 

The  last  meeting  for  the  year  of 
the  Hoke  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, which  occurred  at  Raeford 
February  26-27,  and  consumed  two 
days,  on  account  of  the  varied,  in- 
tresting  and  comprehensive  prac- 
centage  of  attendance,  and  the  great 
enthusiasm  manifested  deserves  more 
than  passing  mention. 

Although  the  organization  is  in  its 
second  year  only,  it  has  as  members 
every  teacher  in  Hoke  County,  in- 
cluding those  of  graded  and  public 
high  schools.  At  the  February  meet- 
ing every  teacher  was  present  ex- 
cept one  who  was  detained  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.  The  program  was 
filled  with  practical  subjects  which 
■were  assigned  to  the  older  teachers 
for  discussion.  When  the  program 
was  given  practically  every  teacher 
participated  in  the  discussions.  There 
was  an  evening  session  Friday  the 
chief  feature  of  which  was  an  ad- 
dres  delivered  by  Prof.  M.  H.  Stacy, 
of  the  State  University.  This  ad- 
dress was  well  received  by  the  crowd- 
ed auditorium  of  teachers  and  twons 
people  who  had  turned  out  to  hear 
Prof  Stacy. 

A  very  commendable  feature  of 
the  event  was  the  free  entertain- 
ment offered  the  teachers  by  the  Rae- 
ford people.  No  teacher  was  al- 
lowed to  pay  hotel  bills,  as  all  were 
invited  to  private  homes  of  the  good 
citizens  of  the  town,  who  did  every- 
thing possible  to  make  their  brief  so- 
journ a  pleasant  one. 

It  was  the  most  successful  and 
enthulastlc  teachers'  meeting  ever 
held  In  Hoke  County,  or  even  in  this 


part  of  the  State,  and  the  associa- 
tions officers  deserve  great  praise 
for  their  efforts  and  accomplishments 
in  making  the  Hoke  County  Asso- 
ciation a  profitable  one  to  the  edu- 
cational   welfare    of   the    county. 

Though  this  was  the  last  meet- 
ing for  the  present  school  year,  al- 
ready plans  are  being  considered  for 
next  year's   work. 

The  President  of  the  Association 
is  H.  S.  Moseby,  Principal  of  Anti- 
och  State  High  School,  and  Prof. 
J.  A.  McGoogan,  County  Superinten- 
dent  of  Schools   is   Secretary. 


New   Victor  Educational   Records. 

The  educational  records  of  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 
for  April  consist  of  a  number  of  lit- 
tle songs  taken  from  a  popular  col- 
lection much  used  in  rural  schools. 
They  are  delightful  gems,  appealing 
to  all  little  children  who  love  flow- 
ers, trees,  squirrels  and  the  freedom 
of  the  woods  and  fields.  The  scale 
syllables  have  been  added  in  a  few 
of  them;      Following  are  the  titles: 

Jack  in  the  Pulpit  (2)  In  the  Bel- 
fry  (3)  Corn  Soldiers  (4)  Naming 
the  Trees  (5)  The  Squirrel  (6)  The 
Windmill  ("New  Song  Book")  (Ful- 
lerton    &    Gray) — Olive    Kline. 

Riggetty  Jig  (2)  The  Singing; 
School  (3)  Dancing  Son  (4)  Danc- 
ing in  May  (5)  Mother  Goose  Lulla- 
by ("New  Song  Book")  (Fullerton 
&    Gray) — Qlive    Kline. 


"The  clean  grounds,  water-cooler 
in  the  grove,  oiled  floors,  well  clean- 
ed and  tastefully  draped  windows, 
well  kept  teacher's  tables,  orderly 
desks,  and  more  than  all  these,  the 
quiet  ease  with  which  teachers  and 
pupils  went  about  their  work" — 
these  are  the  terms  used  by  the  vis- 
iting officer  in  describing  Live  Oak 
school  in  Johnston  County. 

Lusby's  Normal  School  Question 
Book  has  questions  and  answers  in 
all  the  common  school  subjects. 
Price,  $1.00.  Examinations  Made 
Easy  is  a  pocket  question  and  an- 
swer book,  price  50c.  Both  are  per- 
fect guides  for  all  examinations  and 
will   be  sent  for  only   $1.25. 

TEACHERS'   SUPPLY   CO., 

Grayson,   Ky. 

101  BEST  SONGS ^,,^°°t 

and  music  complete — that  includes  just  the 
songs  you  need.  'Used  by  schools  everywhere. 
Single  copies  10c;  70c  doz.  prepaid,  ^f^  1/  E 
100  or   more   f.  o.  b.    Chicago    ■>■    ^/J.^ 


NEW  BOOK  TREASURES 
FOR  IITTIE  PEOPLE 

Vivid,     Cleancut    Stories,    Beauti- 
fully Illustrated 

Su])pleinentary  Readiirs 

The  Sunbonnet  Babies  in  Holland.  Grover. 
The  hvely  adventures  of  the  Babies 
in  the  little  kingdom  just  before  the 
great  war.  Normal  home  life  and  In- 
dustries. All  little  friends  of  Molly  and 
May  will  want  to  know  how  the  Ba- 
bies fared.  Illustrated  "in  colors.  Sec- 
ond   grade.  .50 

The  Sunbonnets  and  Overalls:  A  Dra- 
matic Reader  and  an  Operetta.      Hogate- 

Grover.  First  half:  taking  little  %erses 
and  dramatic  readings.  Second  half: 
bright  little  operetta.  Childreni  in 
dress  of  Sunbonnets  and  Overalls  sing, 
dance,  and  drill.  Tuneful  music,  sim- 
ple  setting.      Primary   grades  .40 

Fairy    Plays    for    Children.      Goodlander 

Delightful  playlets.  Useful  for  read- 
ing and  dramatic  presentation.  Book 
gives  dances,  music  desclj-iptions,  and 
photographs  of  simple  homemade  cos- 
tumes.      Second    and    third  \grades     .35 

Indian  Leg:ends.  Washburne,  Typical  se- 
lections from  the  great  wealth  of 
American  legend  and  folk  lore.  No- 
bly smple;  graphic  in  word  pictures. 
Richly  illustrated  in  colors  by  Fred- 
erick Richardson.  Fourth  and  fifth 
grades  .45 

Write    Us 

Rand  McNeJIy  &  Company 

CMcago  New  Vork 


Mecklenburg   County   Commence- 
ment. 

The  ilecklenburg  County  com- 
mencement will  be  held  in  Charlotte 
April  16. 

The  various  contests  will  be  held 
in  different  assembly  rooms  in  Char- 
lotte at  10  o'clock,  April  16.  The 
following  contests  will  be  open:  Dec- 
lamation, Recitation,  Story-telling, 
Speling,  Glee-club  Athletics,  Essay, 
Short  Story.  There  will  be  more  defi- 
nite announcement  of  these  later. 

Please  notify  Miss  Graham  in  writ- 
ing as  soon  as  you  are  prepared  to 
make  announcement  how  many  of 
these  contests  your  school  will  take 
part  in.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  making  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  following  general  rules  will 
be  observed  in  all  contests: 

1.  A  pupil  entering  any  of  the 
contests  must  be  a  bona  flde  student 
of  one  of  the  rural  schools.  Thirty 
per  cent  attendance  is  required  and 


An  unusual  book  at  an  unusual  price.  | 
1,250.000  sold.     Order  today. 
Free  sample  copiea  to  t°n'*h'""a  mentioning  this  paper. 
The  Cable  Co.,  1213  Cable  Bldg.,    Chicago 


CLASS  PINS 


Dl  ectfroni  Factory.  Send 
for  c:  talcgue  ;  a  post-card 
^111  get  it  CHARLES  K. 
GKOLSE  CO.  Box  B  88, 
Norlh  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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a  majority  of  the  school  work  must 
be  passed., 

2.  The  declamation  and  recita- 
tion contests  will  be  limited  to  pu- 
pils in  the  sixth  grade  through  the 
high  school. 

3.  The  story-telling  contest  from 
first  grade  through  the  sixth  grade. 

4.  The  spelling  match  will  be  lim- 
ited from  the  first  grade  through  the 
sixth  grade. 

5.  The  Glee-club  contest  wil  be 
open  to  all  the  pupils  of  any  school. 
There  will  be  two  sections  of  this 
open  to  schools  of  different  enroll- 
ment. 

Section  1 — Schools  with  enroll- 
ment exceeding  50. 

Section  2 — Schools  with  enroll- 
ment under  50. 

6.  Short  story  contest  entered 
into  by  pupils  in  high  school  only. 
The  love  story  will  be  eliminated  in 
the  contest.  Papers  must  be  mailed 
to  Miss  Graham,  not  later  than 
March  30.  A  committee  of  three 
will  judge  merits  of  story. 

The  attention  of  the  high  school 
students  is  called  to  the  handsome 
silver  loving  cup  offered  by  the  Sign- 
ers Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  Charlotte,  X. 
C,  for  best  essay  on  "Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence."  Last 
year  this  prize  was  won  by  Miss 
Bertha  Hipp,  R.  P.  D.  5,  Charlotte. 

7.  The  township  contest  will  be 
held  Friday,  March  19,  to  decide  who 
is  to  take  part  in  the  County  Com- 
mencement. It  will  be  necessary  to 
begin  these  township  contests  on 
time  in  order  to  get  through  with 
everything.  Please  notify  the  chair- 
man of  your  township  committee 
just  what  contest  your  school  will 
enter,  so  they  can  arrange  the  pro- 
gram for  the     day.     A  few     schools 


have  closed,  we  are  sorry  to  say. 
They  are  earnestly  asked  to  enter 
these  contests.  The  teachers  of  such 
schools  are  asked  to  do  all  they  can 
to  interest  the  children  and  patrons 
in  the  contests. 

The  chairmen  of  the  township 
committees  will  make  all  necessary 
local  arrangements  for  township  con- 
tests. 

The  Township  Contest  will  decide 
who  will  go  to  the  County  Com- 
mencement to  represent  the  town- 
ship. Schools  are  asked  to  have  ex- 
hibitions of  school  work  at  Township 
Contests.  Each  school  must  furnish 
cloth  and  pins  for  putting  up  papers 
and  industrial  work  at  the  exhibit. 

Recitation   and    Declamation. 

Each  township  will  be  entitled  to 
one  representative  at  the  County 
Declamation  and  Recitation  Contest. 
The  boys  will  declaim,  the  girls  ^ill 
recite.  These  contests  will  be  limit- 
ed to  pupils  from  the  sixth  grade 
through  the  High  School.  No  speech 
must  exceed  twelve  minutes.  One  of 
the  counts  considered  in  the  Recita- 
tion Contest  will  be  simplicity  of 
dress.  This  is  always  an  added  at- 
traction for  a  school  girl. 

Glee  Club  Contest. 

Schools  will  not  be  allowed  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  each.  With 
proper  direction  this  may  prove  one 
of  the  most  delightful  features  of 
the  Commencement.  Your  attention 
is  called  to  "Songs  We  Like  to 
Sing,"  publishers.  Silver  Burdett  & 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  price  35  cents 
each.  Introductory  price,  10  per 
cent  off.  "101  Best  Songs,"  Cable 
Co.,  Cable  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
Price  5  cents  each  1  dozen  or  more; 
3    1-2   cents  each  100  or  more. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 

The  New  Bulletin  Issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Contains  Definite 
Directions  for  the  First  Month 

WITH 

The  Howell  Primer. 

IN  ADDITION  IT  JIAKES  PROVISION  FOR 

Teaching  Writing 
Laf»guage  Exercises 
Seat  Work. 


The  bulletin  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  teachprs  in  North 
Carolina.    Apply  to  your  County  Superintend  nt. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


Mitchell  Towe 


Offers  instruction  during 
the  Summer  Quarter  on 
the  s;ime  basi^  as  during 
the  other  quarters  of  the 
academic  year. 

The  under^raduale  col- 
leges, the  graduate 
schools,  and  the  profes- 
sional schools  provide 
coui ses  in 

A.rts.  Literature. 
Science,     Commerce 
and  Administration, 
Law.   Medicine,  Ed- 
ucation,and  Divinity. 

Instruction  is  giv^-n  by 
regu.ar  members  of  the 
University  st.±ff  which  is 
augmented  in  the  sum- 
mer by  appointment  of 
professors  and  instruc- 
tors from  other  institu- 
tions. 

Summer  Qnartpr,  1915 
Ist  Term  June  21  Jaly  28 
2d  Term  July  29-Srpl   3 


Detailed  announcements  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion. 

Ihe  Univpfsity  of  Chicago 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Book  Til  at  Should  be  in  Every 
Home. 

The  Religious  Development  of 
the  Virginia  Negro. 

An  intensely  i'-teresting  historical 
review  of  the  negro  race,  with  a  dis- 
sertation u  ion  their  social  and  men- 
t  1  proiiress  from  1619  to  present 
time.  An  henticbiogra'ihi  s  of  prom- 
inent \'irginia  negro  preachers. 
Sketches  the  important  events  of 
three  centuries.  An  instructive  r-'C- 
ord  of  achievem  nt  that  will  inspi'-e 
every  member  of  the  '-acf  with  grat- 
ification and  piide.  Makes  an  ideal 
gift.    $1  25  postpaid. 

Aleuts  Wanted. 

JOS.  B.  EARNEST,  Jr.. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 


SOUTHERN 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 

W.  H.  JONES, 

Manager, 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


Ncih  Carolina 
Teachers 

can  secure  a  valuable 
booklet  giving  infor- 
mation about  open- 
ines  in  S  o  n  t  h  e  rn 
Sch  ^ols.  Ask  for  '"A 
Plan  "  and  "  O  ur 
Workshop." 


Sheridan's    Teachers'    Agency. 

Special  service  for  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers and  schools.  Under  management  of 
experienced    teachers. 

Personal  attention,  business  methods,  rea- 
sonable   terms. 

For    Register    and    New    Manual,    address: 

Sheridan's    Teachers'    Agency,    Charlotte 
N.  C. 


FOR  LIVE.    SUCCESSFCX   TEACERS. 

Only  real  live,  qualified,  successful  teach- 
ers solicited  for  membership:  others  not  ac- 
cepted. Unique  features;  lowest  rates,  per- 
sonal service,  bono  fide  vacancy  rports,  un- 
tiring- CO -opera tionv  Mnjiager  an  active 
teacher.       Send    for    terms. 

THE    NEW    SOUTH    TEACHERS'    BUREAtJ. 
Red  Springs,  N.  C. 


When    writing-  advertisers,    please    mantioQ 
this  paper. 
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IiRTE  MEETING  OF  GtTL,FORD 
TEACHERS. 


Superintendent  Foust  Insists  on  Good 
Grading — The    Teaching    of    Eng- 
lish and  the  Corn  Club  Work  Re- 
ceives   Attention — Professor     Bal- 
comb    Presents      a      Program    for 
Teaching   Agriculture. 
Superintendent   Foust   presided    at 
the  March  meeting  of  Guilford  teach- 
ers  and    discussed      with    them      the 
seventh    grade    examination    relative 
to  Issuing  certificates  to  pupils  com- 
pleting the  elementary  school.     The 
arithmetic  work  of  the  seventh  and 
eight   grades  was   discussed,   because 
It   Is   easier   to    determine   the    work 
of  the  child  in  that  subject  than  any 
other.      Mr.   Foust  told  the   teachers 
that  It  was  a  mistake  for  a  pupil  to 
get  an  idea  that  he  is  further  along 
In  his  school   than  he   really   is   and 
impressed  upon  the  teachers  the  im- 
portance of  good  grading. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Whitsett,  of  Whlsett 
Institute,  chairman  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  and  made  a 
short  talk  to  the  teachers.  He  urged 
the  necessity  of  grasping  the  oppor- 
tunities that  come  to  them  of  up- 
llf  and  community  helpfulness. 
"There  is  so  much  to  be  done,"  he 
said,  "and  in  proportion  to  our 
dreams  we  realize  so  little.  When- 
ever I  feel  that  I  have  neglected 
something  along  a  line  that  may  help 
a  community  1  feel  that  I  have  miss- 
ed something.  All  of  us  can  do  a 
great  deal  more  in  life  and  in  school 
work  than  we  imagine  that  we  can 
do,  and  1  believe  that  we  simply  lack 
the  courage  to  do  the  big  things, 
and  there  is  not  a  force  in  Guilford 
County  that  can  do  the  great  things 
better  than  this  body  of  people  in 
this  hall  today.  When  we  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  we  are  teaching  arith- 
metic and  history  and  see  that  we 
are  teaching  boys  and  girls  for 
American  citizenship,  we  get  to  be 
the  power  that  uplifts  things  in  this 
world." 

Mr.  Garland  Daniel,  Secretary  of 
the  Carolina  Fair  Association,  pre- 
sented the  teachers  with  charts, 
"Half  Century  Memorial  of  the  Civ- 
il War  in  America,"  one  for  each 
school-room  in  the  county.  These 
charts  contain  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address,  pictures  of  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Lee,  Meade,  Buell,  Sherman,  and 
many  other  generals  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  and  Northern  and 
Southern  war  songs.  Prizes  are  to 
be  offered  by  the  Fair  Association 
for  the  best  essays  written  on  some 
feature  of  this  chart,  the  essays  to 
be  handed  in  to  Mr.  Foust  by  the 
first  day  of  May.  Pupils  of  any  grade 
can  compete  for  these  prizes,  the 
grade  which  the  pupil  represents  to 


Psychological  Laboratory. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

The  Largest  Building  Devoted  to  Psychology  in  the 

Country.     Ready  for  Occupancy,  Summer 

School,  1915. 


Summer  School  will  consist  practically  of  a  double  ordinary  summer 
school.  A  student  can,  therefore,  attend  summer  school  from  June  17 
to  July  23,  or  from  July  24  to  August  28,  or  he  may  attend  both  terms. 
Students  may  register  for  the  entire  summer  quarter  or  for  one  half 
of  the  quarter.  They  may  register  for  3  courses  in  each  term,  giving 
them  9  units  credits  for  one  term,  or  18  units  for  two  terms.  Thus  one- 
third  of  a  college  year's  work  may  be  accomplished. 

235  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  following  subjects:  — 
Agriculture;  Biology;  Chemistry;  Greek;  Latin;  Drawing;  Economics; 
Educational  Psychology;  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education;  Prin- 
ciples of  Education;  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education;  School  Administration;  School  Supervision;  Health  Edu- 
cation; Rural  Education;  Geography;  English;  History;  Home  Economics; 
Hygiene;  Manual  Training;  Mathematics;  French;  German;  Music;  Phy- 
sical Education;    Physics;    Sociology;    Psychology. 

Write   for   summer   school   catalogue. 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 


Summer  School  of  the  South 

UNIVERSITY   OF  TENNESSEE,   KNOXVILLE 

Fourteenth  Session.  Largest,  best  and  cheapest  Summer  School  for 
Teachers  in  the  South.  Former  features  retained.  New  Courses  in 
Library  Administration,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Arts,  Agriculture 
Country  Life  Problems,  Latin-American  History  and  Trade  Conditions. 
Preparation  for  College.  Credit  toward  Degrees.  Reduced  Railroad 
Rates.      June    22    to   July    30. 

FINE  MUSIC,  LECTURES,  \1SATURES,   EXCURSIONS 
Write   for   Announcement. 


be  given,  and  this  information  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  ward- 
ing the  prizes.  The  prize  essays  will 
be  printed  in  the  premium  list  which 
the  fair  association  gets  out  in  the 
fall.  Mr.  Foust  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  the  necessity  of 
collecting  work  from  their  schools 
now  for  the  fair  next  fall,  as  there 
is  not  time  after  the  schools  open  in 
the  fall  to  get  a  collection  together 
for   a   good   exhibit. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  County  Farm 
Demonstration  Agent,  begged  the 
teachers  for  more  support  in  the  club 
work,  and  especially  to  let  him  have 
the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  would  be  benefitted  by  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  clubs. 

Prof.  Jos.  H.  Peele,  of  Guilford 
College,  lectured  to  the  high  school 
teachers  on  ''The  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  High  School."  In  his 
lecture  he  touched  on  the  use  of  the 


dictionary  and  the  essentials  of 
composition  work,  and  dwelt  partic- 
ularily  on  the  study  of  literature, 
giving  an  illustration  of  the  teach- 
ing of  "Macbeth"  to  high  school  pu- 
pils. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Balcomb,  of  the  Nor- 
mal College,  presented  to  the  gram- 
mar grade  teachers  a  very  interest- 
ing plan  in  agriculture  far  ruarl 
teachers  to  attempt  next  year.  He 
gave  printed  plans  to  each  teacher 
present,  which  will  prove  very  help- 
ful. Part  of  his  plan  was  for  the 
school  to  give  credit  to  the  child  for 
home  work  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Reynolds,  of  the  Center 
School,  discussed  the  teaching  of 
civil  government  and  how  to  make 
it  interesting  to  grammar  grade  pu- 
pils. The  next  meeting  of  the  gram- 
mar grade  department  will  be  held 
at  the  court  house  annex  on  April 
10. 


April,  I9l5.] 
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Come-to-School    Day. 

For  many  years,  I  have  found  the 
day  preceding  a  holiday  very  nearly 
a  total  loss,  and,  to  counterbalance 
this  loss,  I  planned  to  have  some- 
thing new,  but  never  fully  rea'ized 
what  was  most  effective  until  last 
Friday.  On  Wednesday,  I  announced 
that  Friday  would  be  "Come-to- 
School  Day,"  and  that  every  person 
in  the  town  would  be  expected  to 
come  to  the  school  and  register.  The 
pupils  were  insiructed  to  maKe  a  can- 
vass of  the  entire  community  the 
next  day,  and  that  we  would  ne  in 
regular  session  all  day  Friday,  that 
the  visitors  might  see  the  school  at 
work. 

Very  much  to  my  surprise,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-flve  persons  vis- 
ited the  school.  Merchants  mechan- 
ics, lawyers,  aoctors,  cierKs  and  vis- 
itors as  well  as  the  ministers,  wom- 
en and  children  came  to  see  us  dur- 
ing ihe  day.  Two  or  three  gins  soid 
sandwiches  and  candy  for  tne  bene- 
fit of  the  literary  society,  and  one 
from  each  of  tne  upper  grammar 
grades  and  two  from  each  of  the 
high  school  grades  served  as  con- 
ductors, while  one  stooa  at  the  tele- 
phone to  answer  the  calls  of  tne 
many  who  nad  planned  to  attend, 
but  could  not.  I  trust  it  is  not  the 
the  case  at  any  oher  place,  but  not 
one  out  of  ten  who  came  on  this  oc- 
casion had  ever  been  inside  the 
building  since  it  was  tinisaed  ihree 
years  ago. 

'ihe  best  feature  of  it  all  was  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  the  pupils 
conducted  themselves.  Not  a  break, 
not  a  snicker  marred  the  event. 


girls  are  glad  to  have  some  work  of 
this  kind  on  hand  for  spare  mo- 
ments. 

In  the  Oakdale  School,  the  little 
girls  are  very  much  interested  In 
making  doll-clothes.  The  teacher 
has  a  supply  of  paper  patterns,  which 


Malaria  Exteraiiuated. 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  Herald  prints 
this  statement  relating  to  the  public 
health  work  at  that  place  by  Dr.  T. 
W.  M.  Long  (who  is  a  grandson  of 
Hon.  T.  W.  Mason) : 

"The  work  has  reduced  the  death 
rate  in  this  community,  cut  down  the 
sickness  with  the  attendant  loss  of 
time,  added  immeasurably  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  It  has  changed 
this  community  from  a  hot  bed  of 
malaria  to  one  of  the  healthiest 
places  in  the  State.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  value  of  such  work 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  mere 
dollars  and  cents." 


the  little  girls  use  in  cutting  out  thd 
material  brought  from  their  homes. 
The  use  of  the  scissors,  the  needle, 
and  the  thimble  has  an  educational 
value  as  great  as  any  form  of  han- 
diwork for  girls. — Edgecombe  Coun- 
ty School  Bulletin. 


Sewing  in  Edgecombe  County. 

Sewing  is  not  merely  a  useful  han- 
dicraft, but  an  art,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing splendid  educational,  as  well 
as  practical  results  In  several 
schools  the  older  girls  are  doing 
some  very  creditable  work  in  plain 
and  fancy  sewing.  This  is  not  such  a 
difficult  thing  to  introduce,  for  many 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President 
June  22— August  5,  1915 

The  most  beautiful  group  of  Academic  Buildings  in  this  coun- 
try. Distinguished  faculty.  Attendance  1575  from  34  States. 
Courses  lead  to  definite  credit. 

University  and  college  credit  for  teachers  and  students 
Courses  for  college  entrance  Professional  certificate  credit 
for  High  School  Teachers,  Gramniiir  Grade  Teachtrs,  and  for 
Primary  Teachf'rs  Strong  Department  for  Kmdergarten  and 
Elementary  Teachers  Courses  in  Manual  Arts,  Domestic 
Science  and  Agriculture      Special  School  of  Art. 

Series  of  high  class  Entertainments,  Musical  Features  and 
Lectures.  E.xcursions  to  Wash.iigton,  Luray  Caverns,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Monticello,  &c. 

Tuition  $12.00  for  non-Virginians.  Room  and  board  reason- 
able Special  reduced  railroad  rates.  For  illustiated  folder 
and  official  announcement,  write  to 

DIRECIOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

University,  Virginia 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CF  NORTH  CARCllNA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


Twenty-Eighth  Session: 


Jime  15-July  30,  1915. 


THE   TERM The   twenty-eighth   session   of   the   Summer   School    for 

Teachers  will  open  on  June  15th  and  continue  for  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
exclusive  of  registration  and  examination  periods,  closing  July  30th.  The 
days  for  registration  will  be  June  15th  and  16th. 

THE  F.ICULTY. — A  strong  faculty  of  specialists  and  successful  teachers 
and  superintendents,  chosen  because  of  their  recognized  ability  In  their 
particular  fields  and  their  special  fitness  for  the  work  they  are  to  do. 

Foil  WHO.M  COVHSES  .VRE  PLANNED. — Professional  and  Cultural 
Courses  are  planned  for 

1.  Teachers    of    Primary    Grades;    and    Teachers    of    Grammar    Grades. 

2.  High  School  Teachtrs  and  Principals. 

3.  Teachers  of  Special   Subjects. 

4.  County  and  City  Superintendents  and  Supervisors. 

5.  Candidates  for  Admission  to  College  who  wish  to  make  up  deficiences  in  entrance 
requirements. 

6.  Teachers  who  expect  to  take  the  State  Examination  for  Professional  Certificates 
in   July,   whether  applying   for   the   original   certificate,    renewal,    or  additional   credit. 

7.  College  and  University  Students  who  desire  to  earn  extra  credit  towards  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

S.  Students,  Teachers,  and  others  wishing  to  pursue  Professional  and  Cultural  Courses 
leading  to  the  A.   B.   and   A.   M.   degrees. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CREDIT. — Many  of  the 

courses  offered  count  for  credit  towards  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 
Graduates  of  standard  colleges  may,  in  four  summers,  complete  work 
leading  to  the  A.  M.  degree.  To  undergraduates  the  opportunity  is  of- 
fered to  pursue  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  ANNOUNCE.MET. — A  Bulletin  containing  de- 
tailed information  as  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  departments, 
the   list  of   instructors,   lecturers,   etc.,   will   be   ready   about   the   last   of 
March.     This  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  anyone  interested. 
For  further  information,  address         N.  W.  WALKER, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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The    Sniith-Ijever    BiU    and    Its    Ef- 
fect  on   North    Carolina. 

By  virtue  of  the  appropriation  of 
$11,477,  and  the  understanding  that 
the  counties  of  the  State  will  raise 
a  similar  sum,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  will  receive  for  the  year 
1915,  $32,953  additional  for  agricul- 
tural extension  work  from  the  Fed- 
eral  Government. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  Smith- 
Lever  Bill,  which  was  passed 
by  Congress  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  conditions 
throughout  the  country  by  car- 
rying the  work  straight  to  the 
homes  of  the  farmers.  According  to 
that  act,  $23,120,000  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  Government 
for  demonstration  and  extension 
work  for  nine  years  and  thereafter 
the  amount  will  increase  to  $4,530,- 
000.  This  amount  to  be  appportion- 
ed  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  rural  population.  North 
Carolina  is  the  seventh  State  in  the 
Union  in  point  of  rural  population. 
But  according  to  the  act,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  proposal,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  will  have  to  appro- 
priate an  amount  equal  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment less  $10,000.  As  North  Caro- 
lina's appointment  for  the  year  of 
1915  has  been  estimated  at  $32,- 
953,  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
North  Carolina  would  be$22,953.  The 
State,  through  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture Just  adjourned,  appropriated 
$11,477  of  this  amount  and  it  is  left 
up  to  the  counties  of  the  State  to 
make  good  the  remaining  sum. 

This  amount  is  left  with  the  trus- 
tees of  the  A.  and  M.  College  for  ad- 
ministration and  distribution,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
spent  through  he  chanels  of  the  col- 
lege, but  to  go  strickly  to  farm  dem- 
onstration work  and  agricultural  ex- 
tension. The  trustees  of  the  college 
will  be  administrators  of  the  fund 
purely   and   simply. 


FOR  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 

NOW  CLOSE  AT  HAND. 


While  resting  your  body,  rest  your  mind  with  good 
wholesome  stories.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you,  on 
request,  catalogue  of  over  200  titles  of  the  very  best 
fiction,  handsomely  bound,  and  the  best  of  prints,  at 
50c.  each,  plus  6c.  postage.  Such  books  as  Rosary,  by 
Barclay  ;  The  Harvester,  by  Porter ;  Rebecca  of  Sun- 
nybrook  Farm,  by  Wiggins;  Their  Yesterdays,  by 
Wright ;  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,  by  Fox. 

Send  for  list  to  be  convinced.  Whatever  is  wanted 
in  books  we  supply.  You  do  not  have  to  send  orders 
away  from  North  Carolina. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  COMPANY, 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 

A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Spring 
Term  begins  March  23,  1915. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information  address, 

Robt,  H,  Wright,  President, 

Greenville,  N.  C. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

BY  aOHIV  CAlVIIV  MEXCALK.  Lltt.  D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Richmond  College.  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Universitv  of  Virginia  Summer  School, 

Author  of  History  of  Eyiglish  Literature. 

A  FULLER  treatment  of  Southern  writers  is  to  be  found  in  Metcalf's  American  Literature  than  in  any  sim- 
ilar text.  In  the  last  decade  or  two  the  recognition  of  the  literary  con  tribution  of  the  South  has  steadily 
grown,  until  the  space  allotted  to  the  subject  has  assumed  respectable  proportions.  In  recent  histories  it 
covers  many  pages.  Even  yet,  however,  we  have  only  imperfectly  come  to  understand  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequence in  Southern  literary  development  since  1870;  while  the  sterling  worth  of  a  few  older  authors  is  just 
now  becoming  more  apparent  as  we  are  getting  far  enough  away  from  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
they  wrote  to  see  things  in  right  perspective.  415  Pages,  mustrated.  Price,  Postpaid,  $1.25. 
Write  for  specimen  pages. 

B.  K.  aOHISJSOISf  PUBLISHING  COIVIF-AMY 

Rldtmond,  Va. 


April,  1915.] 
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The  State  NormaA  and  Industrial  College. 

Summer  Session  June  and  July,  1Q15. 

PROFESSIONAL,   COLLEGIATE   AND   SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR 

1.  Teachers  wishing  special  work  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  (primary,  grammar 
and  high  school). 

2.  Teachers  desiring  advanced  or  collegiate  courses  in  Philosophy,  Science,  Psychology  and  His- 
tory of  Education. 

3.  Teachers  of  special  subjects,  such  as  Agriculture.  Domestic  Science,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing 
and  Manual  Arts.  _ 

4.  High  school  teachers  who  desire  advanced  work  along  the  line  of  their  specialties. 

5.  College  students  who  wish  to  earn  credit  or  remove  conditions. 

6.  Students  preparing  for  College. 

7.  Mothers,    wives   and    home-makers    who    feel  the  need  of  special  work  in  Home  Economics. 
DATE  _, 

The  Collegiate  Courses  will  begin  june   1st  and  close  July  2  7th. 

The   regular   Teacher    Training    Courses    will    begin  June  loth  and  end  July  27th. 

The    Teachers'    Institute    Courses    will    be    given  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion,  beginning  July   13th   and  closing  July   27tli. 
TRAIMXCi  SCHOOL. 

The   Training   School   will   be   conducted   during    the    Summer    Session,    where    abundant    oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 
SPECIAL   LECTIRES   AND   CONFERENCES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  offered  there  will  be  a  number  of  special  lectures  on  timely 
and  interesting  subjects.     There  will  also  be  round-table   discussions   and    conferences   relating   to 
the  various   phases   of  school   work — primary,   grammar,  and  high  school. 
RECREATION. 

At  least  once  each  week  while  the  Summer  Session  is  in  progress,  one  evening  will  be  given  to 
recreation  and  entertainment. 
LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  dormitories  of  the  College  are  modern  in  every  respect,  and  students  who  secure  rooms 
in  these  dormitories  will  have  comfortable  and  congenial  surroundings.  The  cost  of  board,  laun- 
dry and  other  supplies  will  be  as  small  as  possible.     There  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition. 

A  Bulletin  giving  full  information  will  be  mailed  on  application.         Address: 

JULIUS  I.  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  Young  and  Field 


Literary  Readers 


By  Ella  Flagg  Young  and  Walter  Taylor  Field 

These  new  readers  have  been  prepared  by  those  who  know  the  requirements 
of  such  a  series  and  are  in  the  highest  degree  fitted  to  perform  the  work.  The 
ideals,  ideas,  and  achievements  of  Superintendent  Ella  Flagg  Young  need  no 
comment,  while  Walter  Taylor  Field  is  known  as  an  authority  on  children's 
reading,  and  as  a  writer  of  established  reputation. 

Why  These  Readers  Establish  a  New  Standard 
of  Excellence 


They  have  a  personal  element— an  atmosphere— 
which  no  other  series  possesses. 

Tbey  embody  the  most  progressive  ideas  in  teach- 
ing how  to  read. 

They  awaken  the  pupil's  interest  in  the  great  au- 
thors represented  through  simple  and  entertain- 
ing biographical  stories. 


They  present  much  material  that  is  ne  v  to  school 
readers,  y<  t  of  established  literary  worth,  with  a 
genuine  appeal  to  tne  interests  of  chilahood. 

They  are  carefully  graded,  logically  arranged,  at- 
tra  lively  i  lustrated,  and  contain  helps  and  S'  e- 
gestive  questions  which  will  lead  to  understand- 
mg  and  appreciation. 


Write  us  concerning  Books  III  and  IV,  which  are  now  ready     Other  books  in  preparation. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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1915 — Rural  Libraries — 1915. 

We  now  have  in  stock  the  new  Rural  Libraries  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  mail  lists  and  printed  order  sheets. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  Book  Cases  to  be  shipped  with 
Libraries.  These  Book  Cases  are  made  in  Raleigh  out  of 
best  quality  North  Carolina  oak,  and  have  capacity  double  the 
requirements  for  the  regular  thirty-dollar  Library. 


Send  us  your  orders.    Prompt  Shipments. 


Thompson  Publishing  Company, 

RALEIGH,  IM.  C. 


The  Souths  rn  School  Supply  Company, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

We  have  in  stock  at  Raleigh:  School  Desks,  Teachers' 
Desks,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers,  and  General  School 
Supplies.  Write  for  special  circular  matter  and  prices  on 
anything  you  may  need. 

Special  line  attractive  PROMOTION  CERTIFICATES. 

Our  Croatan  and  Golden^od  Sanitary  Flour  Dress- 
ings are  the  best  ever  offered,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 


The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  IV.  C. 

Write  Us  At  Once: 

1.  If  you  need  teachers.  ..... 

2.  If  you  want  a  better  position  for  next  year.  ...... 

We  opiate  throughout  the  Southwest,  and  have  located  teachers  in  every  Southern 
State. 

Closer  personal  attention  will  be  given  this  work  during  1915  than  ever  before.  Let 
us  hear  from  you  early  in  the  year  to  secure  best  results. 
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EDUCATION 

A.  tJoumal  of  Education,  Rural  Rpogress, 
and  Civic  Bcttcrnnent 


Price:    $1  a  Year. 


Spring  i$  Rere 


Spring  is  here,  the  birds  are  singing 
Anthems  for  the  rosy  May ; 

Gales  from  balmy  bowers  are  bringing 
Odors  for  its  natal  day. 

Heaven  is  smiling— earth  is  wi^eathing 
Flowers  of  hope  and  joy  and  truth ; 

Nature  in  sweet  tones  is  breathing 
Love  within  the  heart  of  youth. 


Care  has  left  the  stricken  bosom, 
Gladness  chases  doubting  gloom ; 

Winter  hopes  begin  to  blossom. 
Life  receives  its  vernal  bloom. 

Maidens'  eyes  with  hope  are  beaming, 
Roses  on  their  cheeks  repose ; 

Gaily  pass  their  hours  in  dreaming 
Of  a  life  all  free  from  woes. 


But  amid  thy  glee  and  gladness, 
Mark  the  moments  as  they  fly  ; 

In  thy  joy  and  in  thy  sadness, 
Gather  flowers  that  never  die. 

— Schoolmaster. 


eontetits  of  Cbi$  number 


OONTIUBVTED  AND   SEIjECTEO.  Page 

Exhibit  of  the  Durham  County  Schools 10 

Jllstoiy   of  the  Great  Canal,   Preston  William 

Slosson 8 

Iiiaiij^uiatiou     of     President     Graham,     E.    C. 

Bi-ooks     -4 

Some    Forgotten    Educational    History,    E.    C. 

15i-ooks    3 

The  Coming  of  the  Stoi-m,  \V.  T.  Laprade.  ...  7 
Te^aching-     Formal      (iiammar,      Miss      Louise 

Tunily 11 

The  Flag  that   Tops  the  World    (Poem)    l^eigh 

Mitchell   Hodges    11 

EUITOHIAL. 

Dr.  Laprade's  Articles  on  (Jerman  Histoi-y ...    13 

IMuseum   on   Wheel.s 13 

Summary   of  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  So  - 
cial   Service   Confei'ence 13 


Page 


Third  .Annual  Debate  of  the  State  High  School 

1^||u1n     13' 

Who   Was    Delia   Wight  .Jones 13 
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Editorial     13 — 13) 
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School  Itooni  Methods  and  Devices 11 

State  .School    Xews    10 — 33 

.MISCELL.ANEOUS. 

.Australia   Follows   American  Methods 17 

Excerpts   from   l»resident  Graham's  Inaugural 

Address 5 

(iold  .Me<lal  for  Best  Essay 18 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools g 

Pitt    Elects    Health    Officer 31 
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Folding  Chairs  are  the 
Cheapest  and  Best  Seats 

^BUmmmmUsn^^n^^^^m 

For  a  School  Auditorium        ^ 
or  Assembly  Room. 

^BBLvji^M                                    ^^HH 

We  are  the  largest  folding  chair  man- 
ufacturers in  the  South. 

Send  us  a  floor  plan  and  let  us  assist 

Kp 

you  in  arranging  your  chairs. 

We  also  sell  other  school  supplies, 
such    as    Desks,     Blackboards,    Maps, 
Globes,  Charts— anything  needed    for 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

2000-2012  WEST  MARSHALL  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

School  Desks  Made  in  the  South 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Opera  Chairs, 
Blackboards, 
Window  Shades, 
Teachers'  Desks, 
Teachers'  Chairs, 
Disinfectant, 
Sweeping  Fibre, 
Slated  Cloth, 
Book  Cases, 
Liquid  Slating, 
Maps,  Globes,  Crayon, 
Erasers,  Floor  Oil,  Ink. 


The  Southern  Desk  Co. 


Bo?K  TT6, 


HicRory,  IV.  C 
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SOME  FORGOTTEN  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY 


By  E.  C.  B  rooks. 


I. — Normal  Training  in  North  Carolina  Before  the 

War. 

The  first  school  iu  the  State  to  add  the  depart- 
ment of  Normal  Traiuiug  was  Union  Institute, 
Randolph  County,  in  1848.  The  principal  of 
the  school  was  Braxton  Craven.  In  1851  Union 
Institute  became  a  normal  college.  The  normal 
training  department  had  iu  three  years  become  the 
leading  feature  of  the  institution.  In  1852  the  gov- 
ernor was  made  chairman  and  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  was  uuide  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  superintendent  reported 
the  work  of  the  normal  college  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  connection  with  the  institution  was  a 
model  school  and  teachers  in  training  were  required 
to  do  practice  work  in  the  model  school.  In  1859 
Normal    CoUege    became    Trinity    College. 

W.  H.  Doherty  came  to  N.  C.  from  Antioeh  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  where  he  had  been  associated  with  Horace 
Mann,  the  president  of  the  institution.  He  located 
at  Graham,  N.  C,  about  1855,  and  built  a  strong 
institution  known  as  the  Graham  Male  and  Female 
Institute  in  which  he  introduced  the  normal  training 
feature.  In  1860  he  conducted  at  Graham  the  first 
teachers'  institute  in  North  Carolina.  This  was 
the  outgrowth  of  his  normal  work  in  his  institution. 
In  1861  he  moved  to  New  Bern  and  became  principal 
of  the  "New  Bern  Educational  Acadeimy. "  In 
his  advertisement.  May,  1861,  he  says:  "A  class  of 
teachei'S  will  be  instructed  iu  the  'normal  method' 
of  teaching  and  governing  their  pupils  without 
charge." 


Wilson  Female  Seminary  advertised  in  1859  for 
the  first  time,  "normal  classes  formed  each  ses- 
sion." In  the  same  year  experienced  teachers  were 
invited  to  Wilson  to  address  the  pupils  in  these 
classes.    D.  S.  Riehadson,  A.  M.,  was  principal. 

Nornuil  classes  were  formed  also  in  the  Goldsboro 
Female  College  in  1860. 

II.    The  First  Teachers'  Institute  in  North  Carolina. 

Calvin  H.  Wiley,  Avriting  in  the  North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education  in  June,  1860,  says  that  no 
successful  efforts  to  establish  teachers"  institutes  in 
North  Carolina  was  made  until  May  of  that  year. 
I  quote  from  his  article: 

"A  few  weeks  since,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  superintendents  of  common  schools  of  Alamance 
County  issued  a  circular  inviting  the  teachers  in  his 
county,  and  others  who  might  desire  to  be  present  to 
meeting.  The  exercises  on  Monday  evening  were 
W.  H.  Doherty  of  the  Male  and  Female  Institute  of 
that  place,  having  kindly  ofi:'ered  to  devote  several 
days  to  the  instruction  of  all  who  might  attend  in 
the  normal  method  of  teaching,  and  the  citizens  of 
Graham  having  tendered  the  hospitality  of  their 
homes  to  the  teachers,  while  attending  the  meeting. 


"Having  received  a  special  invitation  from  Prof. 
Doherty,  we  were  present  during  two  days  of  the 
meeting.  The  exercises  iu  Monday  evening  were 
introduced  by  a  lecture  from  Prof.  Doherty,  which 
we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  as  it  was  out  of 
our  power  to  be  there  earlier  than  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. During  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day  Prof. 
Doherty  explained  to  the  teachers  present  his  meth- 
ods of  taching;  commencing  with  the  preparation 
of  the  school  house,  the  organization  of  the  school, 
and  the  means  of  securing  order  and  punctuality. 
He  then  took  up  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  successively  making  free 
use  of  the  blackboard  in  every  study  and  pointing 
out  the  great  advantages  of  using  writing  in  connec- 
tion with  oral  exercises. 

"He  also  gave  some  chemical  and  philosophical 
experiments,  by  the  way  of  showing  teachers  how 
to  impart  life  to  the  school  room  and  awaken  a 
desire  of  knowledge  iu  the  minds  of  their  pupils ; 
showing  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  man  of 
some  ingenuity  may  perform  many  interesting  ex- 
perimentals  without  expending  much  in  apparatus. 

"The  great  part  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  in 
forming  a  County  Educationl  Association.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  teachers  and  all  present 
seemed  to  enter  zealously  into  the  movement." 

The  institution  continued  for  a  week.  Superin- 
tendent Wiley  and  Prof.  Doherty  lecture  until 
Thursday,  when  the  institute  closed.  Superintend- 
ent Wiley  urged  every  other  county  in  the  State 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  public-spirited 
teachers  of  Alamance  County. 

III.— The   Move   for   the   First   Graded   School   in 
North  Carolina. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Wilmington,  April 
19,  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  "a  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools,  such  as  will  furnish  the  youth 
of  the  town  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  ele- 
mentary edcuation,  with  a  course  of  study  sufficient- 
ly extended  to  prepare  him  better  for  entrance  into 
college  and  for  the  practical  business  of  life."  C. 
H.  Wiley  spoke,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  seven,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  the 
whole  subject  of  the  proposed  system  of  public 
schools  in  connection  with  the  town  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  that  they  be  hereby  requested  to  furnish 
all  the  facts,  details  and  arguments  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  which  they  may  deem  important. 

Resolved,  That  when  prepared  to  make  said  re- 
port, for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  receiving  the 
same,  said  committee  be  authorized  to  make  all 
needful  arrangemnts  to  have  a  town  meeting  call- 
ed, and  to  give  due  notice  thereof  in  the  papers  of 
the  place." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  con- 
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stitute   the  above  committee:    R.  H.   Cowan,  Wil- 
liam G.   Thomas,  H.   Martin,   G.   Potter,  A.  J.  De- 
Rosset,  E.  Murray,  S.  D.  Wallace. 
IV.— The  Plea  for  Female   Teachers  in  1858. 

lu  1860  there  were  few  women  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Out  of  1999  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  only  lo4  were  women.  Throughtout  the 
decade  from  ItioO  to  1860  there  were  a  number  of 
articles  published  calling  on  the  women  of  the  iState 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  following 
excerpt  taken  from  the  Aorth  Carolina  Journal  of 
Education  will  be  of  interest  today : 

"It  IS  unfortunate  for  iNorth  Carolina  that  so 
few  of  her  daughters  have  embraced  teaching.  Hith- 
erto, those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  appear  to  have  considered  teach- 
ing degrading  to  tliem.  This  is  a  false  notion, 
and  it  aiiords  us  pleasure  to  have  some  evidence  that 
It  will  but  little  longer  be  entertained.  JUiberal  edu- 
cation   has    mostly    been    enjoyed    by    tne    wealthy 


with  us,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  they  should 
teach,   being  blessed  with  an  independence. 

"Why  should  a  lady  feel  it  degrading  to  take 
charge  of  a  common  school?  Common  schools  have 
been  the  pride  and  boast  of  New  England,  and 
they  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  insti- 
tution to  her  happiness  and  prosperity.  If  there  is 
any  reason  why  a  lady  should  not  delight  in  dif- 
fusing knowledge,  we  have  no  idea  where  or  how 
it  is  to  be  found.  In  the  counties  of  Randolph 
and  Guilfird  there  are  some  very  pious  and  in- 
telligent ladies  presiding  in  common  schools,  and 
public  sentiment  is  applaudng  them  for  so  doing. 
Will  not  other  counties  follow  the  good  example? 
The  cause  of  education  is  preceding  the  cause  of 
the  pious  and  surely  they  cannot  labor  in  one 
more  noble.  To  parents  we  say  educate  your 
daughters;  and  to  daughters  our  advice  is  let  it 
be  your  delight  to  teach  little  children,  since  of 
such  is  the  Kindom  of  Heaven." 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  K.  GRAHAM 


; .  _    :  By  E.  C.  Br 

The  inauguration  of  President  E.  K.  Graham  of 
the  University  was  an  event  oi  unusual  importance, 
socially  as  well  as  educationally.  Old  aiumni  and 
iriends  wno  iiad  not  met  ■"since  we  were  boys  to- 
gether '  renewed  tlieir  youth — were  reunited  m  lel- 
lowsnip  and  began  the  conversation  where  it  was 
leit  on  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  lorty  years  ago. 
The  institutions  or  this  tejtate  were  so  well  repre- 
sented that  at  times  tue  occasion  looKed  much  iiKe 
a  teachers  assembly  and  again  like  a  session  oi  tue 
jjegisiature.  liut  as  streams  flowed  together  irom 
the  many  converging  walks  ox  the  campus  it  was 
evident  that  Aortn  uarolma  had  come  to  town  on 
that  day  to  give  her  approval  of  the  new  president 
who  was  about  to  be  honored. 

The  Processional. 

The  tirst  evidence  that  it  was  an  academic  day  ap- 
peared when  the  many  different  recruiting  stations 
became  active  and  the  academic  line  was  uemg  ar- 
ranged. The  processionwas  an  imposing  one.  The 
line  of  march  moved  from  the  Alumni  fiuildmg 
toward  Memorial  Hall  at  ten-thirty  o  'colcK.  Twelve 
distinct  divisions  composed  the  procession.  The  or- 
der of  the  line  of  march  was:  Undergraduates, 
University  class  of  1898,  alumni  of  the  University, 
county  and  city  superintendents  of  North  Carolina 
schools,  and  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools, 
council  of  State,  State  ofticers,  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  members  of  the  graduate  school  and 
the  senior  class,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  delegates  of  learned  and  profes- 
sional societies  of  America,  delegates  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  faculty  of  the  University,  and 
speakers,  former  presidents  of  the  University,  and 
president. 

The  twelfth  division  proceeded  in  double  file  as 
follows:  Edward  K.  Graham  and  Dr.  Kemp  Plum- 
mer  Battle,  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman  and  F.  P. 
Venable,  Governor  Locke  Craig  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  President  Frank  J. 
Goodnow   and   President    George   H.   Denny,   Presi- 


ooks. 

dent  William  J.  Martin  and  Dr.  James  Y.  Joyner, 
frof.  Lucius  Polk  iUcGhee  and  George  Stephens 
and  T.  C.  Boushall.  Dr.  George  T.  Winston,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  was  detained  from  attending 
the  event.  He  was  scheduled  to  march  in  the  acade- 
mic procession  with  the  other  three  former  presi- 
dents of  the  University. 

The  line  moved  to  Memorial  Hall  under  the  di- 
rection of  Grand  Marshal  Joseph  Hyde  rratt.  Each 
division  was  under  the  active  direction  of  a  marshal. 
The  procession  circled  across  the  campus  with  sol 
dier-iike  precision.  The  Third  Regiment  Hand  broke 
forth  in  stirring  tones  as  the  academic  assemblage 
proceeded. 

The  Inaugural  Exercises. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  which 
was  hlled  by  a  tremendous  congregation,  representa- 
tives of  every  occupation  and  many  degrees  of  so- 
ciety. Governor  Locke  Craig,  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  morning 's  exercises,  welcomed  in  a  few  words 
the  guests  to  the  inauguration,  and  then  announced 
the  speakers  for  the  morning. 

The  addresses  of  President  Frank  J.  Goodnow  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  President  Edwin  An- 
derson Alderman  featured  the  speech-making  pro- 
gram of  the  eminent  University  presidents.  The 
conspicuous  part  of  research  in  the  educational 
program  of  the  American  university  was  the  sub- 
ject of  President  Goodnow  "s  address.  President 
Alderman  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  former 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  dis- 
cussed the  higher  aspects  of  education  in  the  field 
of  public  service. 

Then  followed  the  presentation  of  the  president 
by  Dr.  F.  P.  Venable.  The  administration  of  the 
oath  of  office  by  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark,  the  in- 
duction into  office  by  Governor  Locke  Craig,  and 
the  president's  inaugural  address.  Greetings  to  the 
University  were  extended  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Denny,  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  on  the  part  of  the  state 
universities;   Dr.   William  J.   Martin,   president  of 
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Davidson  College  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  of  the 
State;  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  superintendent  of  piiblic 
instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools ;  George 
Stephens,  class  of  1896,  on  the  part  of  the  alumni; 
Thomas  Callendine  Boushall,  class  of  1916.  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body,  and  Dr.  L.  P.  McGhee. 
dean  of  the  law  school,  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 

Luncheon  to  Guests. 

Immediately  after  the  morning  exercises  the 
guests  of  the  University  were  directed  to  new  Com- 
mons' Hall,  where  covers  were  laid  for  six  hundred. 
The  master  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels,  and  the  after-dinner  speakers  were  Gov- 
ernor Locke  Craig,  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle,  Dr.  F.  P.  Ven- 
able.  Dr.  W.  L.  Miller  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Miss  Marion  Reilly  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Superintendent 
J.  ,T.  Blair  of  Wilmington  Public  Schools,  Prof.  W. 
A.  Nitsie.  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Hill,  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collese, 
Dr.  Charles  Baskerville.  of  the  Colleere  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Attorney  General  T.  W.  Bickett.  Dr. 
Edwin  Mims.  of  Vanderbilt.  and  Judge  James  S, 
Manning. 

Sketch  of  the  New  President. 

Edward  Kidder  Graham,  who  was  inaugurated 
as  tenth  President  of  the  TTniversity  will  be  39 
years  old  October  11.  He  was  born  in  Charlotte, 
the  son  of  Archibald  and  Eliza  Owen  (Barry) 
Graham,  and  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Charlotte,  He  entered  the  TTniversity 
in  the  fall  of  1894.  Here  he  won  a  position  of 
acknowledged  leadership  among  his  fellows.  Strong- 
ly spiritual  in  nature,  he  eave  his  unstinted  sun- 
port  to  the  forces  making  for  Christian  service.  He 
was  fond  of  athletics  and  won  distinction  in  tennis 
and  baseball.  Mr.  Graham  displayed  singular  ability 
as  a  speaker  and  debater  and  won  laurels  for  the 
University.  He  graduated  in  189S  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Graham  spent  one  year  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Charlotte  graded  schools  and  two  pursuing  graduate 
studies  in  Columbia  University.  He  was  librarian 
of  the  TTniversity  of  North  Carolina  under  Dr.  Eben 
Alexander,  instractor  in  English  from  1900  until 
1904,  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  from  190S 
until  1912,  and  acting  president  of  the  eollesre 
during  the  year  1913-1914.  When  President  Venable 
failed  to  regain  his  full  health  and  decided  to  re- 
sign no  other  name  was  considered  to  succeed  him. 

The  class  of  1898.  of  which  President  Graham 
was  a  member,  occupied  a  place  of  honor  in  the  pro- 
cession. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PRESIDENT  GRAHAM'S  IN- 
AUGURAL ADDRESS. 


A  Tribute  to  Former  Presidents. 

To  them  today  the  institution  pays  the  perfect 
tribute  of  her  abundant  life  that  they  gave  their 
strensrth  to  promote;  to  her  latest  leader,  the  archi- 
tect of  her  material  rebuilding,  whose  wise  and  jia- 
ti^^nt  care  inwrought  into  her  standard  the  ideals  of 
modern  scholarship:  to  his  predecessor,  whose  sym- 
pathetic insight  and  statesman-like  vision  gave  elo- 


quent expression  to  the  voiceless  aspiration  of  his 
people  and  made  him  their  interpreter,  both  to  them 
selves  and  to  the  nation ;  to  his  predecessor,  whose 
aggressive  and  brilliant  leadership  performed  the 
essential  service  of  making  the  University  a  popu- 
lar right  and  privilege;  to  his  predecessor — the  his- 
torian of  her  heroic  past,  on  whose  heart  each  sylla- 
ble of  her  story  is  written — who  lived  through  a 
period  of  bitterness  without  a  hate,  who  endured 
poverty  with  a  regret,  achieved  honor  without 
pride,  and  M'ho  now  so  deeply  shares  the  eternal 
youth  about  him  that  age  finds  him  with  a  heart  so 
young  and  a  life  so  full  of  atTection  and  praise  that 
he  is  the  witness  of  his  own  immortality. 

"As  the  mind  dwells  on  all  of  this  exalted  loy- 
alty and  unselfish  devotion,  once  again  persons. 
(?ause  that  evoked  their  heroisms,  and  our  present 
even  the  most  heroic,  fade  into  the  background  of 
ceremonial  becomes  less  the  installation  of  an  in- 
dividual than  a  reverent  and  passionate  dedication 
of  all  of  us  and  all  of  the  energies  and  powers  of  all 
of  us  to  the  civilization  that  the  institution  exists 
to  serve. 

The  Modem  American  University. 

"The  evolution  of  the  American  state  university 
during  the  past  hundred  years  is  the  record  of  the 
gradual  fulfilling  of  Jetiferson's  splendiil  vision.  It 
represents  the  vital  history  of  the  contribution  of 
nineteenth  century  America  to  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. The  diffusion  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  geo- 
graphical and  scientific  discovery,  new  inventions 
and  new  ideals  not  only  pu)  a  power  anil  a  iiassion 
into  material  Tuaking  and  construction,  but  they 
fashioned  institutions  of  training  in  whatever  vo- 
cation the  all-conquering  hand  of  materialism  de- 
manded, and  these  as  they  developed  were  addi-d  to 
those  tliat  other  civilizations  had  created.  To  the 
institutions  that  seek  to  express  man's  inner  life 
and  his  relations  to  the  past  and  the  fixity  of  those 
relations,  it  added  institutions  that  interpret  his 
outer  life,  his  relation  to  the  present  and  his  infinite 
capacity  for  progress.  It  seeks  to  reassert  for  pres- 
ent civilization  what  past  civilizations  say  to  Ameri- 
ca together  with  what  Amei-ica  has  to  say  for  itself. 
Through  its  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  pure  and  applied 
science,  professional  and  technical  schools  it  repeats 
tli(^  i-nltin-e  messages  of  the  prophets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century:  Arnold's  message  of  the  spirit  nf 
inquiry  and  Carlyle's  message  of  the  spirit  of  work. 

Aim  of  the  University. 

"Culture  as  learning,  and  science  as  investisra- 
tion,  and  work  as  utility,  each  has  an  eternal  life 
of  its  own,  and  to  ]ierfect  each  of  them  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  special  work  will  always  be  an 
aim  of  the  university.  But  this  conception  of  its 
function  as  a  university  is  necessarily  partial  and 
transitional.  Tyndall.  in  his  great  Belfast  address 
made  in  1874.  points  out  that  it  is  not  through  sci- 
ence, nor  through  literature  that  human  nature  is 
made  whole,  but  through  a  fusion  of  both.  Through 
its  attempt  to  make  a  new  fusion  of  both  with 
work  during  the  great  constructive  years  of  the 
past  half-century,  our  civilization  has  caught  the 
impulse  of  a  new  culture  center.  It  is  this  that  the 
state  university  seeks  to  express.  It  is  more  than 
an  aggregate  of  parts.    As  a  university  it  is  a  living 
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unity,  an  organism  at  the  heart  of  the  living  demo- 
cratic state,  interpreting  its  life,  not  by  parts,  or 
by  a  summary  of  parts,  but  wholly,  fusing  the  func- 
tions of  brain  and  heart  and  hand  under  the  power 
of  the  immortal  spirit  of  democracy  as  it  moves  in 
present  American  life  to  the  complete  realization 
of  what  men  really  want.  The  real  measure  of  its 
power  Avill  be  whether,  discarding  the  irrelevancies 
of  the  past  and  present,  it  can  focus,  fuse,  and  in- 
terpret their  eternal  verities  and  radiate  them  from 
a  new  organic  center  of  culture. 

An  Interpretation  of  the  Doctrine  of  Interest. 

For  this  great  business  of  touching  the  imagina- 
tion and  stirring  the  soul  to  original  activity,  no 
formulas  nor  technique,  however  conscientious  will 
serve.  For  liberal  training  to  make  its  connections, 
etiger.  sympathetic  interpretation  is  necessary, 
"with  tliought  like  an  e.dge  of  steel  and  desire  like 
a  flame."  From  the  center  of  every  subject  runs 
the  vital  current  of  its  inner  meaning.  Intellectual 
discipline,  special  insiErhts.  and  "success  in  the  thing 
for  which  it  stands"  will  appeal  to  those  within, 
not  bv  means  of  new  subjects  added  with  the 
thoueht  of  gaining  interest  nor  by  repeating  the  as- 
sertion that  the  old  subjects  ought  to  have  cultural 
appeal:  but  by  having  "the  thing  for  which  it 
stands"  radiantly  and  constantly  clear  in  its  own 
thought  and  the  touchstone  of  all  of  its  activities. 
It  is  the  incarnation  in  the  individual  of  the  spirit 
of  the  institution  as  it  focuses  and  reflects  the  in- 
most message  of  the  aee.  This  is  the  source  of  the 
students  soecial  insights,  his  scent  for  reality,  and 
their  fruitasre  is  that  nroductive  thinking  that  is  the 
supreme  test  of  the  college. 

A  State-Wide  Program. 

It  recognizes  no  antagonist  in  this  immortal  busi- 
ness but  ignorance.  Ignorance  it  conceives  as  the  un- 
pardonalile  sin  of  a  democracy  and  on  it  in  every 
form  it  would  wage  relentless  warfare  and  co-ordi- 
nate its  whole  system  of  public  education  in  a  spirit- 
ual union  of  elementary  schools  and  seconday  schools 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  and  normal  colleges, 
of  private  and  denominational  schools  and  colleges, 
all  as  a  means  of  the  end  of  the  great  common- 
wealth for  which  men  have  dreamed  and  died  but 
scarcely  dared  to  hope.  Fully  conscious  of  the  con- 
fusions' of  prejudice  and  the' blind  unreason  of  self- 
interest  and  greed,  it  is  even  more  conscious  of  the 
curative  powers  of  the  democratic  state  and  its  in- 
domitable purpose  to  be  wholly  free.  So  it  would 
enlist  all  vocations  and  all  professions  in  a  compre- 
hensive, state-wide  program  of  achieving  as  a  prac- 
tical reality  Burke's  conception  of  the  state  as  "a 
partnership  in  all  science,  a  partnership  in  all  art, 
a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all  perfection, 
and  since  such  a  partnership  cannot  be  attained  in 
one  generation,  a  partnership  between  all  those  who 
are  living,  and  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who 
are  yet  unborn." 

Applied  Religion. 

The  religious  perception  of  our  time  in  its  widest 
application  is  the  consciousness  that  our  well-being, 
both  material  and  spiritual,  lies  in  intelligent  co- 
operation. The  State  University  in  its  sympathetic 
study  of   relations   that  reconcile   the   divisions   of 


society  while  not  concerned  with  differences  in  re- 
ligious organization  is  inevitably  and  profoundly 
concerned  with  religion  itself.  All  of  its  study  of 
men  and  things  leads  through  the  co-operating  chan- 
nels that  connect  them  beyond  the  sources  of  imme- 
diate life  to  the  one  great  unity  that  binds  all  to- 
gether. The  human  mind,  whatever  its  achieve- 
ment, in  whatever  field  of  endeavor,  "with  the 
yearning  of  a  pilgrim  for  its  home,  will  still  turn 
to  the  mystery  from  which  it  emerged,  seeking  to 
ffive  unity  to  work  and  thought  and  faith."  The 
State  T^niversity  in  its  passionate  effort  to  fashion 
this  unit.v  into  a  Commonwealth  of  truly  noble 
proportions  of  work  and  wortli  and  worship,  rev- 
crentlv  prays  as  it  follows  the  star  of  its  faith:  "Oh 
God.  I  think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee." 


MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

"What  percentase  of  the  pupils  in  the  grammar 
erades  of  our  public  schools  can  sing  an  ordinary 
hymn  at  sisjht?"  One  hundred  and  nineteen  schools 
out  of  43.1  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their 
pupils  can  do  this,  according  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Convinced  of  the  fundamental  importance  of 
music  as  a  school  subject.  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  requested  Mr.  "Will  Ear- 
hart,  director  of  music  in  the  schools  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  mu- 
sic teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  several  States. 
A  bulletin  containing  the  results  of  Mr.  Earhart's 
investigations  has  just  been  issued.  According  to 
this  bulletin  about  90  per  cent  of  the  schools  of 
the  country  •  require  music  and  practically  all  of 
these  have  the  course  graded.  The  weakness  of 
the  present  system,  in  Mr.  Earhart's  view,  is  that 
only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  grade  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  in  music.  The  work 
in  the  schools  is  done  largely  through  supervisors 
or  directors  of  music. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  pianos ;  half 
that  number  have  organs.  The  order  of  popularity 
with  the  student  in  regard  to  music  reverses  exactly 
the  order  that  the  school  authorities  desire.  Stu- 
dents regard  music  first  from  the  standpoint  of  ap- 
preciation, then  history,  and  finall.y  harmony.  Mr. 
Earhart  finds  that  "the  less  formal  and  academic 
the  plan  the  greater  the  popularity." 

In  discussing  ]\rr.  Earhart's  findings  Commissioner 
Claxton  declares:  "Good  music  is  necessary  not 
only  for  enjoyment  and  recreation,  but  also  for  in- 
spiration and  for  salvation  from  death  in  the  din 
and  dust  of  trade;  and  this  music  should  be  demo- 
cratic in  the  truest  and  best  sense. 

"Although  not  recognized  in  the  course  of  study 
of  our  earliest  public  schools,  music  has,  within  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  been  introduced  to 
some  extent  into  the  schools  of  most  progressive 
cities  and  of  many  towns,  villages-  and  country 
communities,  though  bj'  many  it  is  still  considered 
unessential  and  a  fad.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  not 
only  recognize  the  culture  vabie  of  music,  we  shall 
also  begin  to  understand  that,  after  the  beginnings 
of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  mu- 
sic has  greater  practical  value  than  any  other  sub- 
ject taught  in  the  schools." 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  STORM 

William  Thomas  Laprade,  Trinity  College. 


The  growth  of  industrialism  in  Germany  has  led 
in  recent  years  to  the  rise  of  a  Democratic  party 
there  as  in  other  countries  where  similar  changes 
have  taken  place.  The  Social  Democratic  party, 
which  in  1871  was  able  to  elect  only  two  membei's 
of  the  Reichstag,  in  1912  elected  110  members  and 
became  the  strongest  party  in  that  bodj'.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  seats  in  the  Reichstag 
have  not  been  reapportioned  since  1871,  a  condition 
which  causes  the  industrial  cities  to  have  fewer 
than  their  proportional  number  of  members.  The 
increase  in  imperial  taxes  which  the  policies  of  the 
government  have  made  necessary  in  the  past  few 
years  has  tended  to  enhance  further  tln'  strength 
of  the  Social  Democrats.  But  in  spite  of  this  in- 
crease in  strength  the  popular  party  has  little  or 
no  voice  in  the  government.  In  the  Prussian  State 
Legislature,  the  Landtag,  though  the  Social  Demo- 
crats polled  598,522  of  the  2,360,247  votes  cast  in 
1908  they  were  able  to  elect  only  seven  out  of  a 
total  of  443  members  of  that  body.  The  policies  of 
the  government  were  in  any  case  framed  by  minis- 
ters who  were  responsible  to  the  Kaiser  without 
much  regard  for  the  opinions  of  this  increasing 
element  in  the  population.  Obviously  some  step 
had  to  be  taken  to  win  the  suport  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  new  party  or  else  it  would  ultimately 
be  necessary  to  yield  the  government  into  their 
hands.  The  experience  of  Bismarck  had  shown  that 
nothing  was  better  calculated  to  conciliate  popular 
favor  than  a  successful,  aggressive  imperial  policy. 
Such  may  have  been  the  reasoning  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  ministers  last  summer. 

The  increase  in  taxes  mentioned  above  was  made 
jiecessary  by  the  extensive  military  and  naval  prep- 
arations in  which  Germany  has  indulged  in  recent 
years.  This  continual  increase  in  armaments  has 
been  in  part  due  to  the  knowledge  that  the  empire 
was  built  by  the  strong  arm  of  militaiy  power  and 
the  materialistic  ideals  which  that  knowledge  stimu- 
lated in  the  minds  of  German  statesmen  and  in 
part  to  several  aggravated  diplomatic  questions 
which  seemed  likely  to  call  for  a  display  of  force 
if  Germany  was  to  accomplish  her  desires.  In  most 
of  these  cases  Germany  has  played  an  aggressive 
role.  For  example,  she  naturally  demanded  cer- 
tain tariff  concessions  from  France  as  a  price  of  peace 
in  1871.  Again,  she  took  advantage  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  to  oblige  the  Russians  to  give  her 
admission  to  Russian  markets  on  more  favorable 
terms  than  had  previously  been  accorded  to  her. 
The  treaty  thus  obtained  will  expire  in  a  short  time, 
and  Germany  demands  that  it  be  renewed,  a  fact 
that  made  Russia  less  reluctant  than  she  otherwise 
might  have  been  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  her 
interests. 

Germany  and  Her  Foreign  Relations. 

AVe  noted  that  when  Englad  and  France  came  to 
an  understanding  it  was  agreed  that  France  should 
have  a  free  hand  in  Moroeoo  in  return  for  granting 
to  Great  Britain  a  similar  privilege  in  Egypt.  But 
Jlorocco  was  one  of  the  few  countries  left  in  which 
Germany    might    reasonably    hope    to    acquire    her 


coveted  place  in  the  sun.  Consequently  Germany 
and  France  have  been  on  the  verge  of  war  twice 
within  the  past  decade  on  account  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  concerning  Morocco.  The  first  of 
these  disputes  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  French 
foreign  minister  and  later  to  a  compromise.  The 
second  likewise  ended  in  a  compromise,  but  it  was 
a  compromise  that  Avas  little  better  than  a  defeat 
for  Germany.  It  is  said,  in  fact,  that  when  the 
German  troops  were  actually  mobilized  in  1914  it 
was  by  tlie  use  of  orders  that  were  got  ready  at 
the  time  of  the  second  Morocco  crisis. 

The  decision  on  this  occasion  that  France  should 
continue  supreme  in  Morocco  made  it  evident  that  if 
Germany  hoped  to  extend  her  power  in  noi-thern 
Africa  she  must  7iow  direct  her  etiPorts  toward  Tri- 
poli. But  Tripoli  was  also  coveted  by  Italy,  the 
third  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Consequently 
the  Turco-Italian  War  began  shortly  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  between  France  and  Ger- 
many concerning  Morocco.  The  Italians  did  not  in- 
tend to  give  their  allies  an  opportunity  to  be  be- 
forehanded  in  the  only  Xorth  African  province 
left.  Their  success  in  this  venture  achieved  for 
them  the  chief  gain  which  they  expected  to  accrue 
to  them  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  For  this  reason 
Italy  has  been  little  inclined  to  sympathize  with  her 
former  allies  in  the  war  now  in  progress. 

The  Tnrco-Italian  War  kindled  into  fiarae  neigh- 
boring embers  that  had  been  slumbering  for  some 
year.  We  have  seen  that  Bismarck  and  Disraeli 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1S78  interfered  with 
the  plans  of  Russia  in  the  Balkans  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  latter 
power,  in  1909,  formally  took  possession  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  pronnces  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  her  for  protection  in  1878.  and  thereby 
deprived  Serbia  of  a  district  which  that  country 
hoped  ultimately  to  possess.  The  result  was  that 
Serbia,  Greece.  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Turks 
were  laboring  as  a  result  of  their  war  with  Italy 
to  make  war  on  Turkey  themselves  in  the  hope  of 
extending  their  boundaries  at  the  expense  of  that 
county.  Of  their  remarkable  success  in  this  war 
and  of  the  subsequent  conferences  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  larger  powers  at  London  there  is 
not  space  to  write  here.  One  result  of  these  inter- 
changes, however,  was  that  Serbia  felt  much  ag- 
grieved at  Austria-Hungary  because  that  power  had 
interferred  to  prevent  Serbia  from  obtaining  all 
the  fruits  of  her  victory. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  on  the  one  hand  and  the  part 
played  by  Austria  in  the  negotiations  that  followed 
the  Balkan  wars  on  the  other  taken  together  with 
the  growing  national  spirit  of  the  Serbs  tended  to 
cause  friction  between  Serbia  and  her  powerful 
neighbor.  The  assassination  of  the  crown  prince  of 
the  Austrian  hoiise  in  June  of  last  year  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Austria-Hungary,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Germany,  determined  to  make  this  crime 
the  occasion  for  a  humiliation  of  Serbia.     The  diiifi- 
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culty  was  that  Russia  felt  that  she   could  not   af- 
ford to  let  Austria  carry  this  humiliation  too  far. 

After  several  weeks  of  diplomatic  correspondence, 
even  after  Austria-Hungary  delivered  to  Serbia  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ultimatums  that  one  in- 
dependent power  ever  delivered  to  another,  there 
seemed  still  to  be  a  possibility  that  a  truce  might 
be  patched  up,  when  Germany  intervened  with  a 
demand  that  Russia  demobilize  her  armies  imme- 
diately on  both  the  Austrian  and  the  German  fron- 
tiers or  else  suffer  the  consequences.  War  was  de- 
clared twenty-four  hours  later,  and  Germany  went 
about  the  business  of  attacking  France,  the  ally  of 
Russia.  At  the  same  time  the  Germans  still  made 
frantic  offers  in  an  effort  to  induce  Great  Britain 
to  remain  neutral.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  these  efforts  might  have  met  with  some  meas- 
ure of  temporary  success  but  for  the  decision  of 
the  German  military  commanders  to  invade  Bel- 
gium. After  that  decision  was  made  public  there 
was  no  longer  any  difference  of  opinion  in  Great 
Britain. 

Cause  of  the  War. 

Why  did  the  Germans  precipitate  in  this  man- 
ner the  greatest  war  of  all  time,  refusing  at  the 
same    time   to    co-operate   in   the    efforts   that   were 


being  made  to  settle  the  dispute  between  her  ally 
and  Serbia?  Several  additional  articles  might  be 
written  in  answer  to  that  question.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  the  causes  of 
this  war  are  as  complicated  as  its  results  are  likely 
to  be.  Democracy,  nationalism,  and  militarism 
have  played  their  several  parts  and  have  set  in  mo- 
tion, in  the  various  countries  at  war  and  in  fact 
in  all  the  world,  forces  that  must  run  their  course. 
Much  time  must  elapse  before  the  student  can  hope 
to  appraise  correctly  the  complicated  intcrtwinment 
of  cause  and  effect  which  is  now  being  worked  out. 
Meantime,  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  the  limitations 
that  beset  the  Germans  on  every  hand  in  their  ef- 
forts to  reach  what  seemed  to  their  leaders  to  be  a 
desirable  goal  for  their  country  convinced  them  that 
only  by  the  same  methods  that  Bismarck  had  used 
in  building  the  empire  could  they  achieve  the  larger 
hopes  which  they  have  conceived.  On  this  account, 
for  some  time  Germany  has  been  getting  ready  for 
the  struggle  which  she  has  regarded  as  inevitable. 
Last  summer  seemed  a  propitious  time  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  For  this  reason  she  was  not  willing  to 
neglect  an  opportunity  growing  oiit  of  a  question 
that  would  make  the  war  seem  to  be  in  behalf  of 
an  ally  whose  support  she  desired. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CANAL 

By   Preston   William    SI  osson.    in    the    Independent. 


The  history  of  the  Panama  Canal  really  begins 
with  Christopher  Columbus.  Columbus  was  not 
seeking  for  a  new  world  when  he  crost  the  At- 
lantic ;  he  was  looking  for  a  new  route  to  eastern 
Asia  which  should  be  entirely  by  water.  In  fact, 
Columbus  skirted  along  the  coast  of  Panama  on 
his  fourth  voyage  to  America,  although  it  was  left 
for  the  Spanish  explorer  Balboa  to  cross  the  isth- 
mus. Even  after  it  was  generally  known  in  Eu- 
rope that  the  lands  which  Columbus  had  discov- 
ered were  no  part  of  Asia  but  a  great  bearier  of 
land  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans, 
explorers  searched  the  coast  from  the  Artie  Ocean 
to  the  southern  tip  of  South  America  for  a  water- 
way. Hudson  sailed  far  up  the  great  river  which 
bears  his  name  today,  hoping  that  it  might  turn 
out  to  be  the  "Northwest-Passage"  for  which  all 
the  nations  of  western  Europe  Avei-e  looking.  But 
nowhere  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the  far 
south  to  the  ice-choked  seas  of  north  of  Canada 
could  an  opening  for  commerce  be  found.  All  mer- 
chants trading  with  China,  Japan  or  India  had  to 
send  their  goods  thousands  of  miles  out  of  their 
way  around  Africa  or  South  America  or  else  un- 
ship them,  send  them  by  land  and  then  load  them 
again  onto  ships.  There  were  no  railroads  in  those 
days  and  the  Suez  Canal  which  now  joins  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  with  the  Red  Sea  had  not  yet  been 
dug.  It  is  small  wonder  that  many  persons  spoke 
of  cutting  a  waterway  from  ocean  to  ocean  them- 
selves since  Nature  forgot  to  siipply  one. 

If  you  look  at  a  map  of  all  America  you  will  see 
several  places  where  the  two  great  oceans  come  so 
closely  together  that  a  canal  coidd  be  dug  to  con- 
nect them.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  German 
scientist,  mentioned  nine  possible  routes.  Some  of 
these  possible  canals  would  have  cost  far  too  much 


for  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  them;  but 
at  least  two  routes,  one  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragau 
and  one  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  were 
of  practical  value.  The  first  of  these  two  roiites 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragau, 
the  second  in  that  of  the  Republic  of  Columbia. 
Both  of  these  nations  were  small,  very  poor  and  suf- 
fered from  constant  revolution.  Neither,  therefore, 
was  in  a  position  to  build  a  canal.  No  European 
government  coidd  build  one  for  its  own  advantage 
because  the  United  States  would  have  considered 
it  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  a  foreign 
power  to  seize  American  land ;  even  enough  for  a 
canal  strip.  There  were  three  other  ways  in  which 
the  Canal  might  be  built:  by  the  United  States 
Government,  by  a  private  American  company,  or 
by  a  private  company  and  controlled  by  no  nation. 
We  have  built  the  Canal  by  the  first  method,  but  we 
could  not  do  this  so  long  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  in  force. 
The  First  Ship. 

In  1846  the  United  States  got  the  right  to  build 
a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  to 
control  and  protect  it.  We  tried  to  make  a  treaty 
of  the  same  sort  with  Nicaragau  which  would  allow 
us  to  build  a  line  of  transit,  railroad  or  canal, 
across  the  country.  But,  while  Nicaragau  was 
willing.  Great  Britain  objected  most  strongly.  The 
British  had  a  claim,  dating  back  to  the  days  when 
Spain  owned  all  the  Central  America,  to  "pro- 
tect" a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua, 
known  as  the  Mosquito  Indians.  This  strip  of  land, 
the  "Mosquito  coast,"  which  was  under  the  power 
of  the  British  Empire,  lay  right  across  the  path 
of  the  proposed  canal.  The  British  were  not  willing 
to  let  a  purely  American  railroad  or  canal  cross 
territory   they   controlled,    and   the   United   States 
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was  not  willing  to  go  to  war  about  the  matter.  So 
the  British  minister  to  Washington,  Sir  Henry  Bnl- 
wer,  and  the  Ameriean  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Clayton,  arranged  a  treaty  in  1850  to  settle  once 
for  all  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain  in  Central  America.  This  treaty  pro- 
vided that  neither  country  should  control  the  Nica- 
ragau  route  or  any  other  that  might  be  used ;  that 
both  countries  should  support  any  private  com- 
pany which  was  able  to  dig  a  canal.  This  treaty 
was  very  popular  at  the  time  because  it  averted 
the  war  with  England  that  would  probably  have 
come  had  Ave  insisted  upon  enforcing  our  agree- 
ment with  Xiearagan.  because  it  seemed  to  check 
the  growth  of  British  possessions  which  had  been 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  "protecting"  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  and  because  it  was  believed  that 
some  private  company  would  take  advantage  of 
the  terras  of  the  treaty  to  dig  the  long  wished 
for  canal.  But  as  matters  turned  out.  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  became  one  of  tlie  most  unpopu- 
lar agreements  that  our  Government  ever  made.  Tn 
the  first  place,  the  British  insisted  that  they  had 
a  right  to  keep  all  of  the  land  they  owned  when 
the  treaty  was  made;  including,  of  course,  the  Mos- 
quito coast.  Then,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  it 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  begin  a  canal 
on  its  own  account,  not  only  at  Nicaragau  but 
anywhere  else.  And  yet,  as  the  nation  grew  and 
the  Pacific  coast  became  settled,  Americans  were 
less  and  less  willing  to  see  any  waterway  between 
the  oceans  which  was  not  under  their  control.  This 
meant  that  the  United  States  would  rather  wait  for 
many  years  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  American 
canal  at  last  than  to  have  a  canal  built  at  once 
under  European  ownership  or  control.  The  United 
States  Government  demanded  that  a  new  treaty  be 
mode  on  the  ground  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
applied  only  to  the  special  plans  on  foot  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  made.  Great  Britain  replied 
that  the  treaty  had  no  time  limit  and  certainly 
could  not  be  ended  merely  because  of  the  United 
States  was  not  satisfied  with  its  terms. 

DeLessep's  Attempt. 

The  French  engineer  De  Lesseps,  who  had  be- 
come famous  for  constructing  the  Suez  Canal,  took 
advantage  of  the  deadlock  at  Xicaragau  to  start  a 
company  for  work  at  Panama.  This  was  a  private 
concern,  but  most  of  those  Avho  held  stock  in  it 
were  Frenchmen,  and  France  hoped  much  from  the 
undertaking.  A  great  deal  of  digging  was  done 
but  at  a  cost  several  times  as  great  as  De  Lesseps 
had  hoped  it  would  be.  Vast  sums  were  wasted 
or  misspent,  the  laborers  died  by  thousands  and 
in  1888  the  company  went  into  bankruptcy.  It 
must  be  remembered,  when  we  compare  our  suc- 
cess with  the  French  failure,  that  we  had  two 
great  advantages  at  Panama  that  they  did  not.  We 
know  that  mosquitoes  are  the  cause  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever,  and  so  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
wokmen  healthy  by  killing  the  insects.  When  the 
De  Lesseps  company  worked  on  the  canal  no  one 
knew  the  causes  of  the  fevers  that  made  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  white  men  to  work  in  the  tropics.  Our 
other  great  advantage  was  in  having  political  con- 
trol over  the  canal  route,  whereas  the  French  were 
subject  to  the   government   of  Columbia. 


The  Way  Open  for  American  Genius. 

While  work  was  still  going  on  at  Panama,  a 
private  American  company  started  work  at  Xica- 
ragau, but  it  failed  in  the  panic  of  1893  and  noth- 
ing more  was  done  on  that  route.  The  United 
States  was  willing  to  continue  work  at  Nicaragau 
or  buy  out  the  rights  of  the  company  at  Panama, 
but  it  could  do  neither  so  long  as  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty  stood  in  the  way.  Great  Britain  con- 
sented at  last  to  end  the  deadlock  and  permit  the 
United  States  to  construct,  operate  and  regulate  a 
canal.  John  Hay,  President  McKinley's  great  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  British  Ambassador.  Lord 
Pauncefote.  made  a  treaty  which  provided  for  an 
American  canal,  but  it  did  not  allow  the  United 
States  to  fortify  it  or  close  it  in  time  of  war.  The 
Senate  ob.i'ected  to  this,  and  another  treaty,  made 
in  1901,  gave  the  United  States  practically  a  free 
hand  in  managing  and  in-otecting  the  canal.  One 
clause  provided  that  toll  i-ates  should  be  equal  to 
the  ships  of  every  country.  This  treaty  made  it 
iinssilile  for  us  to  go  ahead  and  dig  a  canal,  but 
it  left  open  the  question  of  route.  At  first  X^'ica- 
ragaii  was  favored,  but  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
offered  to  sell  its  rights  to  the  United  States  for 
forty  Tiiillion  dollars  and  it  was  decided  to  try  the 
Panama  route.  But  the  Republic  of  Colombia  was 
badly  in  need  of  money  at  the  time  and  demanded 
more  and  more  money  for  permission  to  make  use 
of  Colombian  territory.  Tlie  owners  of  the  private 
comjiany  were  much  afraid  that  their  contract  to 
build  the  canal  would  come  to  an  end  before  Co- 
lombia would  come  to  terms  and  all  their  property 
become  Avorthless,  or  else  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment would  turn  to  the  Xicaragau  route  in  the 
hope  of  a  cheaper  cost.  Suddenly  the  problem  was 
solved  b.v  a  revolution  in  the  State  of  Panama, 
where  revolutions  were  no  new  thing,  for  the 
Aemican  consuls  reported  fifty-three  outbreaks  in 
fifty-seven  years.  The  State  of  Panama  declared 
itself  an  independent  nation  and  was  almost  at 
once  recognized  by  the  United  States.  We  then 
bought  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  ten  million 
dollars  the  right  to  control  a  strip  of  land  ten 
miles  wide  across  the  country  and  within  it  to  con- 
struct a  canal.  Here  we  have  been  at  work  ever 
sinc(\  and  our  success  is  due  in  equal  measure  to 
the  t'ugineers  under  Colonel  Goethals  who  solved 
the  material  difficulties  which  barred  the  way  to 
trade  for  the  centuries  since  the  Spanish  adventurer 
Balboa  first  saw  the  Pacific  from  the  hills  of  Pana- 
ma ;  to  the  medical  men  under  Colonel  Gorgas  who 
solved  the  difficulties  of  dirt  and  disease  and  tropi- 
cal climate  which  had  wrecked  the  French  attempt; 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen,  British  and  Ameri- 
can, who  solved  the  diplomatic  difficulties  which 
had  barred  us  ever  since  1850  from  digging  a  purely 
Ameriean  canal. 


That  we  have  had  our  annual  clean-up  week  does 
not  indicate  that  our  town  will  remain  clean  for  a 
year  and  that  there's  no  more  cleaning  up  to  be 
done.  Keeping  clean  can  not  be  accomplished 
through  on  event  of  a  year  or  a  season.  It  becomes 
more  than  a  weekly  necessity.  It  demands  noth- 
ing more  than  daily  practice.  Make  it  a  habit 
and  keep  clean  for  cleanliness  is  health. 
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The  Durham  t'ouiity  schools  closed  April  23  with 
a  commencement  at  Lakewood  Park.  There  were 
the  usual  addresses,  declamations,  storj^-telling  con- 
test, spelling  match,  singing  contest,  and  athletic 
contests.  But  the  greatest  feature  and  one  that  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  and  brought  forth 
the  most  favorable  comments  was  the  large  exhibits. 
The  contests  referred  to  above  were  excellent,  but 
the  exhibits  of  the  various  schools  in  the  county 
showed  the  wide  range  of  work  throughout  the 
county. 

The  Story  of  Cotton. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  West  Durham  school 
was  an  elaborate  chart  illustrating  the  cotton  in- 
dustry of  the  State.  Brooks'  "Story  of  Cotton" 
was  the  basal  book  in  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
chart  gave  quotations  from  the  book  and  each  quo- 
tation was  illustrated  with  a  group  of  pictures. 
The  first  page  bore  a  large  picture  of  the  cotton 
plant,  a  bale  of  cotton,  and  a  picture  of  the  author 
of  the  "Story  of  Cotton."  Then  followed  in  or- 
der old  methods  of  manufacturing  cotton,  Dixie  in 
colonial  times,  evolution  of  the  plow,  development  of 
good  roads,  the  New  England  factory,  the  factory 
in  Xorth  Carolina,  the  South  of  today,  marketing 
cotton,  the  industry  of  today,  and  co-operation,  or 
what  the  farmer  should  do  with  his  cotton  of  today. 
The  work  was  done  by  students  in  a  cotton  mill 
section  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Home  Geography. 

The  East  Durham  Schools  gave  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit of  the  method  of  teaching  home  geography. 
This  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  chart  that  contained 
first  a  story  of  a  home  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
pictures.  This  was  followed  by  a  story  of  a  road 
and  pictures  of  the  best  roads  of  today.  After  the 
general  treatment  which  contained  also  a  short  dis- 
cussion and  a  number  of  illustrations  of  soil,  streams, 
occupations  and  transportation  in  the  country,  the 
geography  of  Durham  County  was  treated.  First 
came  the  history  of  the  county  illustrated,  then 
views  of  industries,  manufacturing,  water  power, 
roads,  bridges,  homes,  and  every  phase  of  agri- 
cultural life  in  the  county.  After  the  study  of  Dur- 
ham County  followed  a  treatment  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  a  manner  similar  to  the  treatment  of  Dur- 
ham County. 

The  artistic  manner  in  which  the  pictures  were 
grouped  set  forth  the  geography  of  the  county  and 
the  State  in  a  way  that  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention and  elicited  much  praise. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibit  of  Lowe's  Grove  School. 

The  centre  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  county  is  to  be  found  in  the 
farm  life  school  at  Lowe's  Grove.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  for  the  feature  of  this  school  to  be  an 
agricultural  exhibit.  It  presented  all  the  by  pro- 
ducts of  meat,  giving  samples  of  the  oils,  chicken 
food,  fertilizer  (12  kinds),  etc.  It  gave  also  all  the 
known  products  of  corn  and  wheat ;  it  illustrated 
the  method  of  testing  seed  corn  and  the  results  of 
selecting  good  seed ;  there  will  be  seen  instruments 
and  serum  used  in  vaccinating  hogs;   and  finally, 


there  was  a  map  of  Durham  County,  showing  where 
clubs  have  been  organized  and  the  kind  of  clubs  in 
each  locality,  whether  corn,  pig,  poultry,  or  tomato 
clubs,  and  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled 
in  each. 

Other  Features  of  the  Exhibit. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  features  of  this  ex- 
hibit was,  perhaps,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
domestic  science  work  in  the  county:  East  Dur- 
ham, West  Durham,  Bahama  and  Lowe's  Grove 
showed  the  remarkable  work  of  children  from  the 
elementary  school  as  well  as  from  the  high  school 
in   cooking  and  sewing. 

The  entire  exhibit,  from  the  paper  cutting  and 
note-books  of  the  primary  grades  to  the  map-draw- 
ing and  compositions  of  the  high  school  was  good. 
As  the  day  drew  to  a  close  there  was  an  enthusiasm 
that  argued  much  for  the  efficiency  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  his  teachers.  On  one  side  of  the 
park  could  be  seen  a  group  of  people  cheering.  An 
athletic  contest  was  on.  In  another  section  of  the 
park  a  large  group  of  people,  young  and  old,  was 
assembled.  A  pig  was  breaking  the  stillness  by 
his  angry  squelling.  It  was  being  vaccniated  in 
ordi'r  to  teach  the  multitude  how  to  prevent  hog 
cholera,  and  save  the  county's  meat.  In  one  of 
the  large  buildings  the  domestic  science  teachers 
were  offering  to  prepare  a  small  steak  free  for  the 
guests  who  would  care  to  inspect  their  art,  and 
they  were  kept  busy,  while  both  the  recipients  and 
the  artists  seemed  to  be  equally  happy.  In  the 
large  auditorium  Superintendent  Massey  was  con- 
ducting spelling  and  singing,  declamation,  and 
story-telling  contests.  Here  as  he  closed  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day  he  announced  that  the  Durham 
County  schools  would  never  close  again.  But  that 
in  the  summer,  or  so-called  vacation  months,  the 
buildings  would  be  used  for  club  work  by  the  pat- 
rons and  children  of  the  county.  This  closed,  per- 
haps, the  most  successful  county  school  system  of 
the  State. 


THE  DOG  DOESN'T  KNOW  ANY  BETTER. 

"De  only  time  some  men  ever  commands  any  re- 
spectful attention,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "is  when  dey 
whistle  to  de  dog." — Washington  Star. 


If  (name  of  town)  would  be  attractive  to  visi- 
tors and  a  healthful  place  for  our  homepeople,  no 
food  should  be  exposed  to  flies  in  its  grocery  stores, 
food-shops  and  market;  its  hotels,  cafes  and  res- 
taurants should  not  be  swarming  with  flies  and  its 
streets  and  vacant  lots  should  never  be  seen  lit- 
tered with  trash  and  unsightly  objects. 


As  showing  the  great  scarcity  of  trained  rural 
teachers  at  present,  Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan  says  there 
are  550,000  teachers  in  the  United  States,  of  whom 
one-fifth,  or  110,000  drop  out  every  year.  To  take 
their  places  the  normal  sehols  are  graduating  27.000. 
Who  is  to  provide  the  other  83,000  trained  teachers 
annually,  he  does  not  know.  The  average  salary  of 
$317  annualy  paid  the  country  school  teacher 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  problem. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


TEACHING  FORMAL  GRAMMAR. 

By  Miss  Louise  Turnliy. 
In  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  the 
study  of  English  takes  two  directions.  First,  tech- 
nical or  formal  grammar;  second,  composition  or 
practical  grammar.  It  is  of  the  first  division  1 
shall  speak.  By  formal  grammar  we  mean  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  memorizing  of  rules,  definitions, 
and  other  set  forms  known  as  "fundamentals." 
The  old  style  of  grammar  present  so  much  that  is 
meaningless  that  there  has  arisen  an  insistent  de- 
mand for  considerable  elimination. 

There  must  be  some  grammar  as  a  basis  for  study 
in  the  high  school  grades ;  there  sliould  likewise 
be  enough  to  form  the  ground  work  for  an  actual 
understanding  of  the  work  in  puctuation  and  com- 
position. When  I  speak  of  composition,  I  mean  sim- 
ply the  expression  of  thought.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  ignoring  or  setting  aside  the  import- 
ance of  structural  work.  In  fact,  if  there  were 
time,  I  would  emphasize  and  emphasize  again  the 
ueeesity  of  definite  training  in  formal  structure.  But 
let  us  not  make  the  lessons  in  grammar  an  end  in 
themselves;  they  are  the  basis  of  pratciee  upon 
the  principles  of  structure — the  vehicle  in  which  the 
thought  travels. 

The  special  need  of  ninety-nine  pupils  in  a  hun- 
dred is  not  a  memory  crammed  with  the  definitions 
and  rules  of  grammar  (in  fact  they  do  not  inter- 
est the  pupil),  but  a  practical  use  of  god  Eng- 
lish. The  use  of  correct  language  is  not  acquiretl 
by  repeating  rules,  analyzing  sentences,  and  parsing 
words.  Habit  cannot  be  overcome  by  rules.  Since 
many  children  leave  school  before  they  complete 
the  grammar  school  courses,  only  the  essentials  of 
grammar  in  simple,  plain  language  should  be  pre- 
sented to  them.  The  constructive  exercises  should 
include  only  the  easiest  constructions ;  analysis,  only 
the  proximate  analysis  of  sentences.  The  subject 
souglit  in  the  study  of  grammar  is  facility  in  the 
use  of  language. 

Theory  without  practice  avails  litle  or  nothing 
in  the  study  of  English.  As  the  mind  has  only 
what  it  does,  correct  forms  of  expression  become 
habit  only  by  the  use  of  them. 

ytores  well  chosen  and  once  told  serve  to  in- 
crease the  vocabulary  of  the  cliild ;  teach  correct 
forms  of  expression ;  develop  a  love  for  good  litera- 
ture ;  and  often  serve  to  illustrate  ethical  principles. 
We  may  go  further  and  make  the  pupil  so  familiar 
with  the  story  that  he  can  repeat  or  dramatize  it. 
Thus  he  develops  originality  in  the  working  out 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  dramatization;  loses  self- 
consciousness,  and  acquires  the  habit  of  using 
right  forms  of  speech.  Such  training  has  its  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  child ;  thus 
it  becomes  a  part  of  his  being  and  is  of  mucli 
greater  value  than  training  that  is  consciously  ac- 
quired. 

After  all,  it  is  results  we  are  working  for,  and  no 
claim  of  finality  or  completeness  of  method  can  be 
arrived  at  in  this  paper.  We  must  be  our  own 
judge  after  we  have  asked  ourselves  the  questions: 


What  are  we  actually  doing?  What  results  are 
we  getting?  I  recall  here  a  pupil  who  after  com- 
pleting two  grammars,  made  an  excellent  grade  on 
lier  final,  but  found  it  quite  difficult  to  write  a  corect 
English  sentence ;  and,  who,  when  taken  to  a  poul- 
try yard  and  shown  a  brood  of  young  game  chick- 
ens, exclaimed:  "0  isn't  they  cute,  they  look  just 
like   little   partridges." 

It  requires  sustained  effort  to  become  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  grammar,  and  where  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  every  day  speech  of  the  pu- 
pil such  expressions  as:  "1  seen",  "I  takes,"  "I 
begun,'',  "I  have  drank,"  "Has  the  bell  rang,"  and 
"Mary  invited  John  and  I,"  "It  wasn't  me,"  "I 
don't  like  those  sort  of  books,"  etc..  we  may  be  sure 
we  have  solved  the  problem  in  part,  and  be  encour- 
aged to  believe^  that  we  shall  yet  win  if  we  faint 
not. 


THE,  FLAG  THAT  TOPS  THE  WORLD. 

By  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 

[The  following  poem  commemorates  the  achieve- 
ment of  Admiral  Peary  in  planting  the  American 
flag  at  the  north  jjole.] 

You    may    sing    a    song    of    banners    that    brave    against 
the  breeze, 
Of  flags  that  ne'er  in  time  of  need  are  furl'd; 
You   may   boast   the   battle   ensigns   that   have  swept   the 
seven  seas. 
But   I    toast   the   starry    flag   that    tops   the   world! 

Where  the  purple  cold   eternal 
Seals  the  doom  of  all  things  vernal, 
It   is   blooming   with    the   beauty   of  a   cause   that   can 
not   die; 

Where  the  wind  is  Death  in  motion 
Plying   o'er    a    frozen    ocean. 
It   is   smiling   at    the   outer   worlds   against    the   forzen 
sky. 

And    the    pole    that    bears    the    blossom    of   the    old    Red, 
White,  and  Blue, 
Is  the  axis  of  the  ball  on  which  we're  whirl'd; 
O,   it's   tine  to  see   her  tloating   from   the  rod   that   holds 
us  truel 
So  uncover  to  the  flag  that  tops  the  world! 

'Round  its  base  the  hosts  of  nations 
Through  all  coming  generations 
Will    be    circling    in    the    life    march    till    the    spear   of 
Time   is   hurl'd, 

And  by  land  or  water  faring 
Not  a  man  can  get  his  bearing 
Till    his   compass    needle   points   him    to    the    flag   that 
tops  the  world! 


Here  are  some  answers  given  by  pupils  in  ex- 
amination: Plumage  is  the  foliage  of  the  parrot  or 
hen.  A  vacuum  is  nothing  with  the  air  sucked  out 
of  it.  A  college  is  a  cemetery  of  learning.  The 
traifl:  a  place  of  M'orship.  Anticlimax  is  a  brand 
of  chewing  tobacco.  Antifat  and  antitoxin  are  those 
new,  cheap  breakfast  foods, — Ohio  Educational 
monthly. 
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Gentlemeu,  take  off  your  hats  to  the  ladies  from 
Wilson. 


The  County  Commencement  is  a  great  institution 
in  itself.     May  the  number  increase. 


It  is  now  time  to  begin  preparation  for*  summer 
school  work.     We  must  keep  growing. 


Now  that  the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close  study 
the  retarded  eases  in  school.  Who  is  to  blame  for 
their  condition?  Is  it  the  superintendent  and  the 
organization  or  the  teacher  and  poor  instruction? 


This  is  the  season  of  the  County  Commencement. 
The  counties  that  have  not  caught  the  spirit  should 
study  the  movement  which  has  been  broad  and  very 
effective  this  year,  and  resolve  that  no  county  shall 
be  merely  a  spectator  in  the  future. 


Superintendent  C.  W.  Massey,  of  Durham  Coun- 
ty, says  the  schools  of  Durham  County  will  never 
close  again.  It  is  his  purpose  to  carry  on  a  line 
of  agricultural  instruction  throughout  the  summer 
and  the  school  buildings  will  be  used  by  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  promoting  this  club  work. 


DR.   LAPRADE'S  DISCUSSION   OF   THE  EURO- 
PEAN WAR. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Laprade,  of  Trinity  College,  gives  in 
the  May  number  of  Education  the  last  of  his  se- 
ries of  articles  on  the  causes  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean war.  The  seven  subjects  discussed  are:  (1) 
Nationalism  in  the  Balkans  and  the  European  war; 
(2)  Rise  of  the  House  of  the  Hohenzollerns ;  (3)  Bis- 
mark  and  the  German  Emprie;  (4)  Bismark  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire;  (5)  The  Rise  of  Modern 
Democracy;  (6)  The  Policies  of  Kaiser  William  II, 
and  (7)  The  Coming  of  the  Storm. 

The  many  appreciative  comments  received  from 
teachers  of  the  State  show  how  generally  these 
articles  have  been  read  and  proved  their  value  to 
the  teachers  of  the  State.     We  have  published  no 


series  that  have  given  the  teachers  a  greater  bene- 

0 

fit.  The  teachers  should  preserve  the  copies  of 
North  Carolina  Education  that  contain  these  arti- 
cles and  use  them  next  year  in  the  class-room.  Jt 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  teachers  will  have  access 
to  a  clearer  treatment  of  the  subject  than  is  found 
in  these  articles. 


WHO  WAS  MRS.  DELIA  WIGHT  JONES? 

We  shall  be  glad  for  any  information  concerning 
Mrs.  Delia  Wight  Jones,  who  wrote  much  in  the 
fifties  on  the  necessity  for  the  education  of  women. 
She  was  invited  by  the  Teachers'  Assembly  to  ad- 
dress the  teachers  (and  they  were  all  men)  on 
the  subject  of  female  education.  She  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  teaching  English  grammar,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  for 
her  forceful  discussion  of  female  education. 


SUMMARY    OF    RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    BY 
THE   STATE   CONFERENCE   FOR   SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 

1.  Favoring  probation,  indeterminate  sentence 
and  parole,  and  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  pris- 
oner's earnings  to  his  family. 

2.  Endorsing  the  measure  of  a  State  Reformatory 
for  Women. 

'■i.  Endorsing  the  work  and  observance  of  Com- 
munity Service  Week  and  favoring  a  repetition  and 
enlargement  of  the  work  this  year. 

4.  Favoring  a  law  that  will  prohibit  the  delivery 
of  liquor  for  beverage  purposes  in  North  Carolina. 

5.  Urging  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  lib- 
erally for  the  enlargement  of  the  activities  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  especially  for  increasing 
the  capacity  and  equipment  of  the  State  Sanatorium 
and  for  a  State-wide  campaign  against  tuberculosis; 
also,  to  include  in  the  work  of  the  Board  the  in- 
spection of  jails  and  convict  camps. 

6.  Favoring  the  creation  of  a  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation. 

7.  Favoring  the  creation  or  a  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Amusements,  Playgrounds  and  Re- 
creation. 

8.  Endorsing  the  uniform  child-labor  law,  the 
fourteen-year  age  limit,  with  adequate  inspection, 
and  urging  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Child  Labor  Bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Weaver  of  Buncombe   County. 

9.  Commending  the  work  of  the  Library  Com- 
mission and  aiding  it  in  securing  a  larger  appro- 
priation. 

10.  Favoring  a  State  campaign  for  moonlight 
schools  to  teach  adult  illiterates  to  read  and  write. 

11.  Favoring  a  law  to  make  cohabitation  of  the 
races  a  crime. 

12.  Favoring  the  State-wide  adoption  of  the  Guil- 
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ford  County  Public  Morals  law,  making  property 
owners  who  rent  houses  for  immoral  purposes  re- 
sponsible. 

13.  Favoring  the  organization  of  church  and  so- 
cial service  leagues  in  every  North  Carolina  city 
and  town. 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATE. 

The  spring  debates  that  have  grown  iu  popu- 
larity for  three  years  came  to  a  climax  April  9 
when  the  third  annual  interscholastic  debate  was 
held  at  the  University. 

Forty-nine  schools  participated  iu  the  first  pre- 
liminary— sixty-two  schools  had  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate. The  first  preliminary  round  was  arranged 
in  twelve  section — six  sections  on  the  aftirniative 
side  of  the  controversy  and  six  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  query.  The  sections,  elected  by  drawn  straw 
ballots  by  the  various  schools,  were  arranged  in 
the  following  grouping  of  schools.  The  affirmative 
teams  were  thus  arranged : 

Section  1 — Kittrell,  Jamestown,  Hendersonville, 
Lowe 's  Grove,  Lumberton,  Nebo,  Manteo,  Rich 
Square. 

Section  2 — Sylvan,  Orrum,  Statesville,  Mason's 
Cross,  Weldon,  Tarboro,  Pinnacle  and  Rulfin. 

Section  3 — Stoneville,  Augier,  Cool  springs,  Burl- 
ington, Battleboro,  Gibsou,  Whiteville,  Reyuoldson, 
Oak  Hill,  Winstou-Salem. 

Section  i — Belmont,  Clayton,  Raleigh,  Wilson, 
Mapleville,  Atkinson,  Bessemer,  Carthage,  Black 
Mountain. 

Section  5 — Clinton,  Yadkin  College,  Waynesville, 
Derita,  Gilliam's  Academy,  Elise,  Jetfersou. 

The  teams  of  the  various  schools  representing  the 
negative  side  of  the  uuestiou  were  thus  grouped : 

Section  1 — Rich  square,  Stonesville,  Angler,  Ral- 
eigh, Kittrell,  Holly  Springs,  Piedmont. 

Section  2 — Waynesville,  Mapleville,  Xebo,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Lowe 's  Grove,  Louisburg,  Lincolnton,  Tar- 
boro, Yadkin  College. 

Section  3 — Gibsou,  Wilson,  Cool  Springs.  Almond, 
Jefferson. 

Section  4 — Statesville,  Whiteville,  Ruftin,  Sylvan, 
Orrum,  Mason's  Cross,  Mante,  Clayton,  Henderson- 
ville, Hillsboro. 

Section — 5  Winston-Salem,  Jamestown,  Falling 
Creek,  Bessemer,  Carthage,  Oak  Hill,  Lumberton, 
Weldon,  Reynoldsou. 

Section  6 — Elise,  Derita,  Burlington,  Belmont,  Pin- 
nacle, Battleboro,  Gilliams  Academy,  Clinton,  Black 
Mountain,  Lowell. 

The  subject  for  debate  was,  "Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  adopt  the  policy  of  subsidiz- 
ing its  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign  trade." 
In  the  preliminary  contests  the  teams  from  Wilson 
and  Statesville  won  places  for  the  final  contest. 
The  Wilson  debaters  were  JMisses  Lalla  Fleming 
and  Ethel  Gardner,  and  the  Statesville  debaters 
were  Stewart  Cowles  and  Cowles  Bristol.  The  young 
ladies  of  Wilson  carried  away  the  trophy  -after  de- 
fending the  negative  side  of  the  issue. 


A  MUSEUM  ON  "WHEELS 

A  traveling  museum  that  goes  to  the  public  schools 
with  illustrative  material  at  the  time  it  is  needed  is 
successfully  used  by  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  schools,  ac- 
cording to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

It  was  the  Exposition  of  190-4  that  first  gave  St. 
Louis  the  opportunity  to  extend  to  its  schools  the 
educational  advantages  of  a  great  museum.  After 
tlie  fair  had  closed  a  number  of  the  exhibitors  do- 
nated parts  of  their  displays  to  the  public  schools, 
and  iu  thiS,  way  the  nucleus  of  an  educational 
museum  was  obtained. 

After  the  material  for  the  museum  had  been 
grouped,  the  question  of  using  it  most  profitably 
had  to  be  settled.  As  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  supply  every  one  of  the  hundred  public  schools 
of  the  city  with  a  separate  museum,  it  was  decided 
that  there  should  be  one  museum  for  all  the  scliools, 
and  that  by  means  of  an  automobile  truck  the 
museum  should  be  sent  to     the  various  schools. 

The  museum  is  arrauged  in  close  connection  with 
the  course  of  study  followed  in  the  schools.  Among 
the  groups  of  exhibits  are:  "Food  products,  ma- 
terial for  clothing,  mounted  animals,  the  life  and  oc- 
cupations of  different  peoples  of  the  world,  charts 
and  colored  pictures  illustrating  history,  minerals 
and  ores,  and  charts  illustrating  geography, 
astronomy,  and  physiology."  The  muesum  reports 
show  that  in  point  of  jjopularity  the  pictorial  charts 
and  the  display  of  mounted  birds  come  first.  Ma- 
terial for  clothing  and  the  exhibit  on  food  products 
come  next  in  order  of  demand. 

The  traveling  museum  of  St.  Louis  has  7,000  in- 
dividual and  duplicate  collections ;  4,000  lantern 
slides;  8,000  stereoscopic  views;  and  2,000  colored 
charts  and  photographs.  The  school  authorities 
make  a  point  of  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  traveling  museum  which  can  not  be  used  in  di- 
rect connection  with  the  work  of  the  schools.  It 
contains  no  curiosities  nor  abnormalities,  no  freaks 
of  nature. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  museum  is  to  bring  facts 
home  to  the  pupils  as  realistically  as  possible.  Thus 
by  means  of  the  cotton  exhibit  the  children  are 
taken  to  the  cotton  fields,  where  they  study  the 
plant,  the  method  of  preparing  the  soil,  the  har- 
vesting ;  to  the  cotton  gin,  where  the  seed  is  sep- 
arated from  the  lint ;  to  the  market  to  see  the 
baling  and  shipping ;  to  the  cotton  factories,  where 
the  lint  is  spun  and  woven  into  fabrics;  and  to  the 
refineries  to  learn  how  cottonseed  oil,  oil  cake,  cot- 
tolene,  and  soap  are  made.  The  supply  of  the  de- 
mands for  cotton  goods  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  crude  implements  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  with  the  magnificent  machin- 
ery in  the  large  eastern  factories  as  pictured  by  the 
stereoscoiDe  and  lantern  slides. 


"Why  are  children  so  much  worse  than  they 
used  to  be?" 

"I  attribute  it  to  improved  ideas  in  building." 

"How  so?" 

"Shingles  are  scarce,  and  j-ou  can't  spank  a  boy 
with  a  tin  roof.  "—Life. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


Sewing.  All  through  the  book  there 
is  special  reference  to  preparing 
daily  meals  at  home  and  not  merely 
learning  to  make  a  few  dishes. 


NOTES  AND   COJOIEXT. 

If  you  have  recently  read  a  book 
that  helped  you,  why  not  send  North 
Carolina  Education  a  note  about  it? 

H    IT    11 

A  number  of  orders  came  to  us  in 
April  for  copies  of  North  Carolina 
Poems  to  be  used  as  prizes  in  the 
schools.  "It  is  exceedingly  gratify- 
ing to  me,"  wrote  one  principal,  "to 
know  that  my  pupils  are  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  State's  poetry  that 
they  chose  this  special  book  for  their 
prizes." 

n    11    n 

A  most  useful  little  manual  for 
teachers  of  college  entrance  English 
is  published  by  Scott.  Foresman  and 
Company,  Chicago,  Ills.  It  is  pack- 
ed with  helps  to  study,  suggestions, 
and  questions  an  the  English  classics 
like  Ivanhoe,  David  Copperfield, 
Silas  Marner,  Macbeth,  Cranford, 
and  more  than  fifty  others.  This 
little  manual  was  originally  prepared 
by  Messrs.  George  L.  Marsh  and 
James  P.  Royster,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  but  has  just  been  revised 
by  Dr.  Marsh.  The  publishers  advise 
us  that  they  will  gladly  send  a  copy 
without  charge  to  any  reader  of 
North  Carolina  Education  who  will 
write   for   it. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Indian  Days  of  the  ILoiig  Ago.  By 
Edward  S.  Curtis,  author  of  "The 
American  Indian."  Illustrated  with 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and 
Drawings  by  F.  N.  Wilson.  Cloth, 
221  pages.  Price,  $1.0  0.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-the 
Hudson,   N.   Y. 

Printed  on  tinted  paper,  profusely 
and  becomingly  illustrated,  bound  in 
attractively  decorated  covers,  this  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  books  about 
Indians  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
stories  it  contains  are  of  Indian  life 
and  Indian  lore.  It  would  make  a 
happy  gift  book  or  prize  for  the  low- 
er grade  children. 


Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Bils- 
tuiu,  and  Other  Poems.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  Charles  Swain  Thom- 
as, A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  English  in  the  Newton,  Mass., 
High  School.  Cloth  viii-|-12  4  pages. 
Price,  2  5  cents.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston. 

Contains  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  and  unusually  full  notes  after 
the  text.  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary 


also  supplies  a  distinct  need.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  poem  which  furnishes 
the  title,  the  text  contains  Arnold's 
Thyrsis,  Dover  Beach,  Rugby  Chap- 
el, and  other  poems.  W.  P.  M. 


Problems  of  Coniiiiunity  Life:    An 

Outline  of  Applied  Sociology.  By  Seba 
Eldridge.  Cloth,  ISO  pages.  Price, 
$1.00  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  book,  the  result  of  much 
painstaking  study,  research,  and  in- 
vestigation, is  an  analysis  of  social 
conditions  in  New  York  City.  Sixty 
problems  relating  to  Labor,  Health, 
Housing,  Education,  Leisure,  Crime, 
Politics  and  Government,  are  de- 
scribed and  critically  discussed.  Re- 
forms are  recommended  when  appar- 
cently  demanded.  Humaneness  rather 
than  mere  justice  in  social  conditions 
is  emphasized.  This  analysis  is  val- 
uable as  a  basis  for  a  program  of 
social   reform   in   other   communities. 


Around  the  Lightwood  Fire,  Sto- 
ries for  the  Third  Grade.  By  Caro- 
line M.  Brevard.  Illustrated,  155 
pages,  price  4  0  cents.  B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Company,  Richmond,   Va. 

The  legends  given  in  this  charm- 
ing little  book  belong  to  the 
tribal  lore  of  the  Indians  of  the 
South,  and  represent  their  life  and 
ideas.  Most  of  them  in  varying  ver- 
sions are  common  to  several  tribes; 
some  of  them  may  be  found  among 
the  tribes  of  the  North  and  West.  By 
the  lightwood  fire  at  the  council 
house,  or  in  the  low-built  sacred 
house,  the  old  men  and  women  of 
the  tribal  story-tellers  told  these  sto- 
ries which  gave  their  interpretation 
and  explanation  of  many  strange 
things. 


The  School  Kitchen  Te.vt-book.  By 

Mary  J.  Lincoln,  Author  of  "The 
Boston  Cook  Book."  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  30S  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

This  is  a  sensible  text-book  in  Do- 
mestic Science  for  public  schools.  It 
is  not  a  collection  of  recipes  for 
making  a  whole  lot  of  messy  stom- 
ach-killing knick-knacks  and  can- 
dies. The  first  twenty  chapters  (82 
pages)  are  devoted  to  such  practical 
matters  as  Cleaning  and  Housework, 
Sweeping  and  Dusting,  Care  of  Bed 
Rooms.  Ventilation,  Dish  Washing, 
Care  of  Food,  Kitchen  Equipment, 
Waiting  on  the  Table,  Table  Man- 
ners, and  other  related  topics.  Then 
follow  fifty-nine  lessons  (208  pages') 
on  Foods  and  Cooking.  Following 
these  is  a  list  of  seasonable,  well- 
balanced  meals  for  the  family  table 
and   some   outline    lessons   on   Home 


Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys.   By 

E.  W.  Weaver,  Pd.M.,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Guidance  Bu- 
reau of  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  J.  Franw  Byler,  Ph.D., 
Principal  of  the  George  Brooks 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cloth, 
2  82  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.  A.  S. 
Barnes   &   Company. 

Just  from  the  press,  the  volume 
follows  a  similar  one  entitled  "Prof- 
itable Vocations  for  Girls."  Gives  in 
compact  form  much  information 
about  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
numerous  occupations  and  suggests 
methods  by  which  the  workers  may 
gain  advancement.  Its  4  4  helpful 
chapters  are  prepared  with  evident 
sincerity  and  care.  There  is  also  a 
useful  index  and  some  coupons  to  be 
uesd  in  making  special  inquiry  of 
the  publishers  for  further  aid. 


Early    New    England    Schools.    By 

Walter  Herbert  Small,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  401  pages. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers,  Bos- 
ton. 

Those  wlho  wish  to  make  a  thor- 
ough, study  of  the  New  England 
Schools  in  the  Colonial  period,  have, 
at  last,  an  opportunity.  The  late 
Superintendent  Small,  with  whom 
the  writer  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed, has  gone  into  the  old  school  rec- 
ords and  given  a  picture  of  condi- 
tions that  will  be  of  invaluable  aid 
to  all  who  wish  to  study  the  purposes 
and  practices  of  education  in  this 
formative  period  of  our  educational 
history,  he  old  New  England  gram- 
mar school,  the  moving  school,  the 
ancient  school  master,  the  dame 
school,  land  grants,  school  houses, 
education  of  girls,  private  schools, 
reules  and  regulations,  the  early  cur- 
riculum, an  methods  of  the  old 
masters  are  subjects  of  vital  interest 
to  all  students  of  education,  ana 
these  axe  the  siubjects  treated  in 
this  very  ineresting  volume.  E.  C.  B. 


Vocational  Mathematics.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Dooley.  Cloth.  358  pages. 
$1.00.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

This  new  book  on  vocational 
mathematics  differs  from  others  in 
three  particulars:  First,  it  is  so 
planned  that  it  may  be  used  with 
equal  success  either  by  the  regular 
teacher  of  mathematics  or  by  the 
teacher  of  shop  work.  Second,  it 
deals  with  a  wider  variety  of  indus- 
trial work  than  other  books,  and  in- 
cludes problems  in  Carpentering  and 
Building;  Sheet  Metal  Work;  Bolts, 
Screws  and  Rivets;  Shafts,  Pulleys 
and  Gears;  Plumbing  and  Hydraul- 
ics;   Steam     Engineering — Electrical 
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Work;  Mathematics  for  Machinists; 
and  Textile  Calculating,  besides  giv- 
ing a  review  of  the  essentials  of 
practical  arithmetic  and  lessons  in 
the  derivation  and  use  of  formulas 
by  algebraic  methods.  In  the  third 
place,  the  book  represents  the  skill- 
ful co-operation  of  a  number  of  ex- 
perts who  have  worked  with  the  au- 
thor in  the  preparation  of  problems 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  book  to 
the  needs  of  vocational  and  indus- 
trial courses. 


Fairy  Plays  for  Cliildren.  By  Ma- 
bel R.  Goodlander,  Instructor  in  Pri- 
mary Children  in  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture School,  New  York  City.  Illus- 
trated with  3  2  half  tones  from  pho- 
tographs. Cloth  137  pages.  Price, 
40  cents.  Rand,  McXally  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  nine  plays  which  compose 
this  dramatic  reader  are  convenient- 
ly graded  to  suit  the  needs  of  ad- 
vancing pupils.  Teachers  who  find 
it  difficult  to  secure  appropriate  mu- 
sic will  be  delighted  at  the  inclusion 
of  examples  of  accompaniment  for 
such  dances  and  drills  as  may  be  in- 
troduced to  permit  a  number  of  lit- 
tle folk  to  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ance. The  stories  are  all  familiar,  and 
such  as  cater  least  to  self-conscious- 
ness, while  the  "Suggestions  to 
Teachers"  advocate  the  simplest  cos- 
tuming and  accessions  to  produce  an 
effect — sometimes  only  a  paper 
crown  designates  a  king,  or  a  sword 
may  be  the  sole  indication  of  a  sol- 
dier. The  dialogue  is  simple,  befit- 
ting actors  from  six  to  ten  years  of 
age,  the  stage  directions  are  ade- 
quate and  clear,  and  the  description 
of  dances  and  necessary  platform 
properties  will  make  comparatively 
easy  the  work  of  an  instructor  who 
must  at  the  same  time  assume  the 
roll    of   stage   manager. 


Everyday  .-Vrlthmetic.  By  Frank- 
lin S.  Hoyt,  Formerly  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Indianapo- 
lis, and  Harriet  E.  Peet,  Instructor 
in  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic, 
State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 
Book  one.  Price  40  cents.  Book  Two, 
Price  40  cents.  Book  Thix^e,  Pi-ice 
45  cents.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beginning  with  the  second  grade, 
this  series  of  arithmetics  is  intended 
to  cover  the  work  of  the  pupil 
through  the  eighth  grade.  They  are 
made  intensely  practical  by  being 
kept  closely  related  to  the  things  of 
everyday  life.  For  instance  Hook 
One  deals  with  problems  of  the  pu- 
pil's home  and  school  life — buying 
toys,  the  time  of  day,  measuring 
milk,  fruit  and  vegetables;  Hook 
Two  goes  into  fractions,  decimals, 
and  percentage,  and  the  problems 
are  related  to  making  change,  earn- 
ing money,  fitting  out  a  play  ground, 
keeping  up  with  the  athletic  records, 


travel  and  transportation  and  nu- 
merous other  interests;  Book  Tlu'ee 
carries  the  student  into  problems  of 
business,  industry,  and  civic  affairs. 
A  mere  description  can  give  no  just 
idea  of  the  freshness,  newness,  and 
intensely  practical  nature  of  these 
books.  Their  everydayness  is  a  rev- 
elation in  the  teaching  of  arithmelic. 
A  Teachers'  Manual,  with  answers,  is 
supplied  to  teachers  who  use  the  se- 
ries. 


Pace  Standardized  Course  in  Eng- 
lish. By  Horatio  N.  Drury.  B.A. 
Thirty-four  Lessons  -in  pamphlet 
form  for  use  in  Professional  Resi- 
ence  Schools  or  by  Extension 
Through  the  Mails.  About  1,000 
pages.  Price.  $S.50.  Pace  and  Pace, 
30   Church   Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  great  aim  of  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish is  to  develop  the  habit  of  correct 
expression — to  acquire  ability  and 
skill  in  the  correct  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  a  tool  or  instrument 
for  the  expression  of  thought.  Here 
is  a  course  of  thirty-four  lessons, 
which  has  been  carefully  built  up 
and  tested  with  this  purely  practical 
end  in  view.  Beginning  with  the 
parts  of  speech  and  the  simpler 
forms  of  the  sentences,  word  usage, 
miscellaneous  errors,  punctuation, 
and  letter  writing,  the  course  is 
worked  out  by  carefully  graded 
stages  through  the  more  difficult 
forms  of  sentence  structure,  para- 
graph structure,  and  the  composition 
and  criticism  of  .social  and  businets 
letters,  presenting  a  method  that  is 
at  once  distinctly  practical  and  en- 
gagingly interesting.  The  principle 
followed  throughout  is  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  correct  expression  must 
be  applied  and  used  in  uttering  one's 
own  thoughts  until  it  becomes  a 
habit — until  the  correct  expression 
is  unconsciously  and  naturally  em- 
phasized. For  private  study,  for  a 
correspondence  course,  or  for  use  in 
resident  schools,  this  is  a  unique  and 
valuable  course.  W.  F.  M. 


A  Pupils'  Readini;  Circle  Formed  in 
Edgecombe  County. 

Miss  Carroll  has  organized  a  Pu- 
pils' Reading  Circle  for  the  proper 
directing  of  all  our  children  in  their 
reading.  The  chief  value  of  the  Pu- 
pils' Reading  Circle  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  children  will  be  encouraged 
to  read  good  books.  ,411  of  our  teach- 
ers are  'enlisted  in  this  movement, 
and  thus  there  is  an  organized  effort 
to  have  Edgecombe's  children  read 
proper  books  at  an  age  when  their 
habits  and  tastes  are  forming. 


For  the  small  sum  of  $1.25  we  will 
send  the  County  Examiner  and  two 
other  books.  These  are  the  helps 
you  need  in  preparing  for  an  exami- 
nation. Teachers'  Supply  Company, 
Grayson,    Ky. 


The  Modern 
High  School 

ITS  ADMIXISTR.^TIOX  AND 
EXTENSION. 


PRIC^E,  $1.7.5 


By  Professor  Charles  Hughes 
Johnston,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Twenty-six  Experts,  Cov- 
ering all  Phases  of  High  School 
Instruction. 

Johnston's  "The  Modern  High 
School"  discusses  the  ways  and 
means  of  making  the  socializing, 
work  of  our  high  schools  more 
effective.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant problem  before  the  stu- 
dent of  modern  education  and  the 
views  of  the  twenty-six  eminent 
contributors  to  the  volume  should 
prove  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
every  one  engaged  in  educational 
work. 

No  one  person  could  possibly 
produce  such  a  work  as  this  one, 
which  every  person  having  the  re- 
sponsibility of  organizing  or  con- 
ducting high  schools  can  depend 
upon.  It  is  authoritative,  abso- 
lutely, and  in  191.5  is  the  very- 
latest  work  on  the  subject. 

To  teachers  sending  in  this  ad- 
vertisement, the  book  will  be  sup- 
plied at  a  special  price  of  $1.55 
postpaid. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Cliarles  Scribiier's 


Fifth    .Ivcnue  and    tStli  St. 
Ne^v  York  City. 


A  J?o()t  far  LofL'rs  of  Local  Histnni. 

In  Ancient  Albemarle 

By  Catherine  Albertson. 

Thrice  S1-2S.    Send  orders  to  the  au- 
thor. Elizabetii  L'ily.  N.  C. 


101  BEST  SONGS  ^,b-,k 

and  music  complete — that  includes  just  the 
songs  you  need.  Used  by  schools  everywhere. 
Single  copies  10c;  70c  doz.  prepaid,  ff^  1/  E 
ICO  or  more  f,  o.  b.  Chicago  ">-  «  '' -  * 
An  unusual  book  at  an  unusual  price.  KjB  ^  C 
l.Sf^O.OOOsoId,     Order  today.  ^^   W  » 

Freo  aamplc  copies  to  l-'adn'i-^,  mentioning  this  paper. 
The  Cable  Co.,   VJlS  Calcic  BUhJ..     Chicago 


W'lieu    writing    advertiser.^,    please    nu-ntiop 
this   yaper. 
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State    School    News 


NEWS  BRIEFS. 

Mr.  A.  Vermont,  Superintendent 
of  the  Smithfleld  school,  received  a 
letter  from  Holland  recently  inform- 
ing him  of  the  death  of  his  mother, 
which  occurred  at  her  old  home  near 
Antwerp,  about  six  weeks  be- 
fore. She  had  been  an  exile  in  Hol- 
land for  quite  a  while,  but  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Belgium. 

Mr.  John  W.  Heath  writes  that 
Districts  No.  3  and  4  of  Carver's 
Creek  township  in  Bladen  County 
have  been  consolidated  and  will 
have  a  district  high  school  conform- 
ing to  the  State  requirements.  A 
teacher  will  be  needed  for  the  first 
four  grades.  During  the  coming 
year  it  will  be  a  three-teacher  school 
with   an  eight-months'  term. 

The  State  Historical  Commission 
has  elected  W.  S.  Wilson,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  corporation  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
be  legislative  librarian,  a  new  divis- 
ion of  work  for  the  State  Historical 
Commission,  provided  for  by  special 
act  of  the  recent  Legislature.  The 
salary  will  be  $2,500  and  there  is 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the   division. 

At  its  March  meeting  the  Iredell 
Betterment  Association  requested 
Miss  Jessie  White  to  talk  on  "The 
Needs  of  Domestic  Science  in  the 
Rural  Schools."  Farmers'  bulletins, 
"Fifty  Common  Birds  of  the  Farm 
and  Orchard,"  with  colored  illustra- 
tions, were  distributed  and  Mr.  G. 
E.  Dull,  the  county  farm  demonstra- 
tor, agreed  to  help  obtain  more  of 
these  for  free  distribution. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
unusually  cheap  excursions  from 
Charlottesville  to  Washington,  Luray 
Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort  and  sim- 
ilar points  of  interest  for  members 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  Sum- 
mer School.  The  Summer  School 
sessions  are  so  scheduled  that  these 
large  benefits  derived  from  person- 
ally conducted  travel  may  form  a 
part  of  the  general  cultural  value  of 
studying  at  the  Summer  School. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Iredell 
County  teachers.  Miss  Laura  Lazen- 
by  made  a  talk  on  Fort  Dobbs.  It 
was  explained  that  if  the  plans  of 
the  Fort  Dobbs  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion are  carried  out,  an  athletic  park 
and  picnic  grounds  will  some  day 
be  established  at  the  site  of  the  old 
fort,   two   miles  north   of  Statesville, 


Thus  providing  a  place  for  county 
athletic  contests,  school  gatherings, 
and   other  meetings. 

Among  the  new  members  of  the 
Summer  School  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  will  be  Dr.  C.  Al- 
phonso  Smith,  whose  work  in  Eng- 
lish literature  has  international  rec- 
ognition, and  Dr.  A.  L.  Hall-Quest, 
who  is  known  in  many  States  as  an 
expert  in  Supervisal  Study.  The 
Summer  School  will  offer  also  unus- 
ual opportunities  for  the  study  of 
Spanish  and  methods  of  teaching 
German. 

Halifax  County  commencement  is 
to  be  held  at  Enfield,  May  14,  on 
the  campus  of  the  graded  school. 
The  exercises  will  be  held  in  the 
open  and  seats  will  be  provided  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  trees.  "The 
grounds  are  large,  level  and  shady, 
with  a  good  well  of  pure  water  con- 
veniently located,"  says  Dr.  Harri- 
son, who  would  "like  to  see  every 
school  in  Halifax  county  represent- 
ed not  only  by  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils,  but  by  the  teachers  and 
friends." 


"They  Tell  the  Whole  Story" 

The  Goode  Series 
of  Wall  Maps 

By  J.  Paul  Goode,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Geography,  University 
of  Chicago 

Built  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
time— the  result  of  years  of  p'an- 
ning,  geographical  research,  and  of 
mechanical  conquest — the  maps  are 
models  of  adequate  information,  fine 
cartography,  and  beautiful  coloring. 
Legibility  is  one  of  their  chief  merits, 
and  a  unique  feature  of  the  Series 
consists  in  the  fact  that 

All  Material  Classifies  Itself 
According  to  Distance 

Writes  George  W.  Murdock,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  McMillan  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich.: 

"  To  my  mind  the  Goode  Maps  surpass  in 
worth  any  other  maps  I  have  examined. 
They  tell  the  whole  story,  practically,  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  would  prove  of  jrreat 
value  in  both  the  upper  grades  and  the  high 
school. " 


Issued  in  two  Series 
Physical  and  Political 


Nortli  America 
Soutli  America 
United  States 


Europe 

Africa 

Earasia 


Rand  McNally  &  Company 


Chicago 


New  York 


If  preparing  for  an  examination, 
you  should  take  a  Correspondence 
Course  with  the  Grayson  Normal. 
Special  offer  is  made  and  work  is 
given  until  you  secure  the  certificate 
desired.  The  work  is  prepared  by 
the  author  of  the  County  Examiner. 
For  particulars  write  The  Grayson 
Normal,    Grayson,    Ky. 


CLASS  PINS 


Di'  ect  from  Factory.  Send 
(or  ctfalogue  ;  a  post-card 
-will  get  it.  CHARLES  K. 
GROUSE  CO.  Box  B  68, 
North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 

The  New  Bulletin  Issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Contains  Definite 
Directions  for  the  First  Month 

WITH 

The  Howell  Primer. 

IN  ADDITION  IT  MAJvES  PROVISION  FOR 

Teaching  Writing 
Language  Exercises 
Seat  Work. 


The  bulletin  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  teachers  in  North 
Carolina.     Apply  to  your  County  Superintendent. 
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Iredell  Moves  Forward. 

The  Commissioners  of  Iredell 
County  have  appropriated  $500  and 
have  secured  a  like  amount  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  supervisor  for 
the  rural  schools.  This  supervisor 
will  give  her  entire  time  to  the  rural 
schools — F.  H.  Deaton,  Iredell  Coun- 
ty Club. 

Ten  counties  now  have  school  su- 
pervisors, among  them  Alamance  and 
Vance  our  nearby  neicihbors.  Why 
not  have  a  school  supervisor  in 
Orange? — News  Letter. 


"Flora  McDonald   College." 

Dr.  C.  G.  Vardell,  president  of  the 
woman's  College  at  Red  Springs, 
says  that  the  idea  of  changing  the 
name  of  the  Red  Springs  institution 
to  the  Flora  MacDonald  College  has 
met  with  much  enthusiasm  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  where  he  has  just  visited. 
Dr.  Vardell  plans  to  raise  a  big  en- 
dowment for  the  Xorth  Carolina 
Scotch  college  from  the  Scotch-Amer- 
icans and  from  people  of  Scottish  de- 
scent all  over  the  world.  He  says 
the  idea  has  caught  hold  in  all  the 
British  dependencies,  including  Can- 
ada, Austria  and  even  in  the  British 
Isles. 


Australia  Follows  Ametican  Methods. 

How  Australia  is  making  efforts  to 
push  itself  agriculturally  and  how 
closely  it  follows  American  schemes 
and  methods,  is  indicated  by  a  re- 
port lately  submitted  by  the  New 
South  Wales  minister  for  education, 
Mr.  Carmichael,  to  Parliament.  Mr. 
Carmichael  made  a  trip  to  Europe 
some  months  ago  to   study  the  edu- 


Brevard  Institute 

Normal  Department. 

Trains  Rural  and  Primary  Teach- 
ers under  most  favorable  conditions. 

Regular  Session  begins  September 
2,   191.5. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

beglnseJuneS,  191S 

Teachers  can  spend  a  few  weeks 
in  the  mountains  at  little  cost,  and 
be  prepared  physically  as  well  as 
mentally  for  coming  duties. 

Other  Departments,  Academic, 
Music,  Commercial,  Domestic,  Agri- 
culture,   all   strong   and    inexpensive. 

For  information,  address, 

C.    H.   TROWBRroCE, 
Brevard,  North    Carolina. 


cational  systems  there  and  intended 
to  stop  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  had  to  cut  his  tour  short 
on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 

However,  he  learned  all  he  could 
about  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs,  Girls' 
Canning  Clubs  and  Father  and  Son 
Clubs  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  of  his  experiences  he  has 
come  back  with  several  distinct  plans 
for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural 
education  in  this  State.  His  recom- 
mendations include  agricultural  high 
schools  for  agricultural  communities. 


The  Home  Makers'  Union 

Will  meet  at  the  school  house  at  4 
o'clock  on  Thursday  before  the  first 
Sunday  in  each  month.  This  Union 
will  study  and  discuss  the  subjects 
of   school   training,   the  boy  and   the 


girl,  home  improvements,  sanitation, 
cooking,  etc.  It  will  cover  all  the 
ground  formally  studied  at  the  Moth- 
er's meeting  and  more. 

It  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Garren 
while  here  holding  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute for  women  and  is  therefore  a 
branch  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  but 
was  organized  under  a  name  and 
with  by-laws  to  include  all  ladies 
both  in  town  and  on  the  farm. 

The  object  is  to  draw  together  for 
mutual  help  all  who  feel  a  conscien- 
tious responsibility  of  their  duties  as 
mothers  and  home  makers  all  who 
are  progressive  and  desire  to  build  a 
better  race  and  a  higher  social  life 
for  our  young  people.  We  hope  that 
every  meeting  will  be  well  attended. 
— Mrs.  Florine  Peace,  Pres.,  in 
Creedmoor  Times-News. 


Special  Train  Tours 

Independent  Trips 

Tours  One  Way  Through  the  Panama 

Canal  and  Special  Train  Overland 


TO  THE 


California  Expositions 

DtTRING 

«June~eJ  Illy —August 


VIA   THE 


Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 

The  Tours  will  consume  26  to  50  days,  including  ALL,  EXPENSES, 
such  as  Railroad  and  Steamship  fares;  Pullman  and  stateroom  berths; 
dining  car  and  steamship  meals;  the  highest  class  hotels  on  American 
plan,  excepting  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  where  rooms  only  are 
furnished;   attractive  sightseeing  and  side-trips. 

Many  Diverse  Routes 

IncliidinjEC  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Cripple  Creek,  Pike's  Peak,  Royal 
(Jorge,  Salt  Lake  City,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona,  Oi'ange  Groves  of  Soulhern  California,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles, 
C-oast  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Puget  Sound,  Vic- 
toria, Vancouver,  the  Canadian  Kock.v  Mountains,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago. 

All  trains  equipped  with  ALL  STEEL  Pullman,  drawing  room,  state- 
room compartment  and  observation  cars  and  diners  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  our  parties  for  the  entire  trip.  Personally  conducted  and  satisfactorily 
chaperoned.     Ladies  unescorted  assured  of  every  attention. 

The  highest  class  of  service  and  the  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING"  every- 
where. 

Write   for   booklet  and   detailed   information. 

Gattis  Tourist  Agency 


Tourist  Agents,  S.  A.  L.  Ry, 


Raleigh.  N.  C. 
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A  Gold  Medal  for  Best  Essay. 

The  Xorth.  Carolina  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  of- 
fers a  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay 
on  Fort  Dobbs  erected  in  175  5. 

1.  It  will  be  limited  to  students  of 
the  Colleges,  High  Schools,  public 
and  private,  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

2.  All  essays  must  be  original 
work  of  the  contestants,  giving  cred- 
it by  quotations  where  verbatim 
copying  is  resorted  to  and  referring 
to  book  and  page  from  which  quota- 
tion is  made. 

3.  Essays  must  not  exceed  3,000 
words. 

4.  In  all  essays  facts  are  to  be 
stated  as  facts  and  traditions  as  tra- 
ditions. 

5.  Three  typewritten  copies  are 
required  of  each  essay,  one  copy  of 
which  is  to  be  sent  to  Judge  C.  S. 
Bragaw,  ex-President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Washington, 
N.  C;  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Regent 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  North  Carolina,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C,  and  Dr.  S.  Westray 
Battle,   Asheville,   N.    C. 

6.  These  essays  must  be  filed  with 
the  above  named  persons  before  May 
15,  1915. 

7.  If  several  students  in  a  College 
or  one  High  School  prepare  essays, 
the  best  one  is  to  be  selected  from 
these  by  a  local  contest  or  in  any 
other  way  the  school  authorities  may 
prefer,  only  one  essay,  the  best  one, 
from  any  College  or  school,  can  com- 
pete in  this  contest. 

E.  A.  HARRINGTN,  Pres., 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
R.  T.  BONNER,  Sec, 

Aurora,  N.  C. 


The    Farm    Life   Schools    in    Durham 
County. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
opening  the  new  farm  life  depart- 
ment of  the  Bahama  school  next 
month  immediately  after  the  regular 
winter  school  school  closes  and  all 
work  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  splendid  live  stock 
building,  which  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, will  probably  be  complet- 
ed about  the  middle  of  April.  When 
completed  it  will  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  school  and  will  be  one  of 
the  best  constructed  buildings  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
State.  It  will  me  a  model  live  stock 
building  in  every  respect  and  will  be 
constructed  according  to  the  latest 
idea  in  these  buildings. 

With  favorable  weather  everything 
will  be  ready  to  begin  operations  In 
the  farm  life  department  about  the 
latter  part  of  April.  Already  fifteen 
acres  have  been  cleared  leaving 
about  ten  more  to  be  cleared.  Part 
of  the  land  cleared  has  already  been 
broken   and   it   will  be  necessary  to 


do  very  little  work  before  things  are 
ready  to  begin  planting. 

■\Miile  the  Lowes  Grove  school  is 
using,  in  its  live  stock  department 
the  Guernsey  breed  of  cattle,  the 
Bahama  school  will  use  the  Jersey 
cattle  and  the  Jersey  red  swine.  A 
few  days  ago  a  registered  Jersey  bull 
was  purchased  from  Gen.  Julian  S. 
Carr's  farm  and  two  cows  of  the 
Jersey  variety  will  be  bought  in  a 
few  days.  As  at  Lowes  Grove  the 
services  of  the  bull  for  breeding  pur- 
poses are  offered  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  at  a  very  small  fee. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
Agricultural  Department  has  pre- 
sented the  school  with  two  fine  Jer- 
sey hogs  and  an  order  has  been 
placed  with  a  well  known  Virginia 
breeder  for  several  more  to  be  de- 
livered  next  month. — Durham   Sun. 


Bladen    County   Commencement. 

In  the  educational  history  of  Bla- 
den County  there  is  much  to  be 
made,  but  the  county  commencement 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  school  work  of  the  county. 

The  commencement  was  held 
March  19  at  Elizabethtown,  the 
county  seat.  The  program  was  well 
arranged. 

The  parade  deserves  special  men- 
tion. Practically  all  the  schools  of 
the  county  took  part.  It  was  half  a 
mile  long  and  at  least  1,500  children 
were  in  the  procession.  The  sturdy 
youth  of  today  will  be  the  sturdy 
men  of  tomorrow.  We  do  not  doubt 
their  ability  to  make  life  a  success. 

The  audience  assembled  in  front 
of  the  courthouse,  the  crowd  being 
too  large  for  any  building  in  town. 

Hon.  E.  F.  McCullock,  Jr.,  who 
has  done  much  for  the  educational 
progress  of  the  county,  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  G.  H. 
Biggs. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Craven,  of  Abbottsburg, 
in  a  very  graceful  manner,  present- 
ed the  attendance  certificates. 

Dr.  W.  H.  G.  Lucas,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  presented 
the  diplomas  to  those  who  completed 
the  studies  in  the  grammar  grades. 
Dr.  Lucas'  remarks  were  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  citizens  as  well  as  the 
children   of  the  county. 

Dr.  Joyner's  address  was  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  people  for  better  living 
and  higher  thinking.  It  made  a 
great  impression  on  his  hearers,  as 
was  shown  by  a  remark  made  by  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  county.  "I 
wish  every  parent  in  the  county 
could  have  heard  Dr.  Joyner's  ad- 
dress. If  so,  Bladen  would  be  a 
different  county  in  five  years." 

Dinner  was  served  on  the  court- 
house square. 

In  the  afternoon  the  various  con- 
tests were  held.  Many  valuable 
prizes  were  awarded,  which  went  to 
the    respective    schools    of   the    win- 


ners, instead  of  to  the  individuals. 
The  order  of  the  day  was  perfect. 
The  commencement  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, due  chiefly  to  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  County  Superintendent  B.  J. 
Cromartie,  and  Mrs.  Jessee  Lee 
Clark,  Principal  Elizabethtown  High 
School,  and  Secretary  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  who  were 
aided  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county.       G.  S.  B. 


The  Leggett  Idea  the  Right  One. 

The  people  of  No.  5  township  have 
adopted  the  best  school  plan  possi- 
ble for  a  rural  community.  Laying 
aside  our  old  Southern  idea  of  every 
man  having  a  school  at  his  door,  they 
have  adopted  the  western  plan  of  a 
larger  district,  a  larger  taxable  area, 
a  good  house,  three  or  more  teachers, 
and  transportation  of  pupils.  Their 
school  is  unlike  anything  else  in 
Edgecombe  County.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  schools  like  it  in  the  State, 
and  no  great  number  in  the  South. 

But  they  have  built  their  school  on 
the  right  plan,  and  it  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed. It  is  a  pioneer  school.  In  a 
few  years  the  schools  of  the  county 
will  be  consolidated  somewhat  as  No. 
5  Township  now  is,  and  the  day  of 
the  strong,  effective  school  will  be 
ushered  in. 

The  people  who  are  marking  time 
with  the  one  and  two-teacher  schools 
will  wonder  why  they  ever  endured 
such  makeshifts  when  the  strong 
consolidated  school,  with  its  numer- 
ous advantages  could  have  been  had 
so   easily. 

If  you  want  to  see  something  inter- 
esting, go  to  the  Leggett  School  some 
morning  and  see  the  pupils — those 
living  over  two  miles  from  the 
school — being  brought  in  on  the  big 
two-horse  school  wagons.  From  all 
the  homes  near  the  school,  you  will 
see  the  little  fellows  wending  their 
way  afoot.  When  they  all  get  there 
they  are  100  strong.  They  have  a 
splendid  and  beautiful  school  house 
which  is  seated  with  comfortable  pat- 
ent desks.  They  have  good  black- 
boards, maps,  charts,  etc.  The  rooms 
are  well  lighted  and  large.  The 
teachers  are  trained,  and  the  classes 
are  graded  so  that  each  child  can  get 
some  personal  attention.  No  pupil 
has  to  go  to  school  a  whole  day  for 
forty  or  fifty  minutes  of  the  teach- 
er's time.  A  large  playground  is  at 
hand.  School  gardens  can  be  had 
and  even  a  school  farm  is  available. 
In  short  the  Leggett  school  Idea  Is 
one  that  must  grow.  In  it  lies  the 
possibility  and  the  hope  of  successful 
rural  schools.  It  is  the  one  on  which 
the  great  West  has  built  its  school 
system.  It  is  the  plan  that  is  being 
so  successuUy  tried  in  Virginia,  and 
in  parts  of  North  Carolina,  and  as 
the  years  go  by  it  is  destined  to  take 
the  place  of  all  our  present  one  and 
two-teacher  schools. —  Edgecombe 
County  School  Bulletin. 
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-  Maypole  Dance — Piuchanan  School.  Davenport.  luwa 

Spring- 

out-of-doors — 

and  the  Victor 

Take  your  classes  out-of-doors  t(jr  calisthenics,  drills  aud  'panics. 
The  exhilaration  of  Nature,  and  the  rhythm   of  the  \dctor  ^iil  put 

\'ini  and  insj)iration  into  the  jmpils.  A  feature 
of  the  A'ictor  is  that  it  can  l)e  carrietl  to  the  park 
or  play;^round.  The  out-of-doors  \\-ork  will  be 
enjoyable  and  profitable. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  that  May 
festival.  Get  out  the  Mayjiole  with  its  ribbons, 
ski])  and  tlance  to  the  \'ict(M-  Records.  Plan  all 
your  out-of-doors  fetes  around  the  Victor. 

Ask  any  \'ictor  dealer  for  a 

demonstration    in  your  school 

,,„„  or  on  the   pkn-^round.      Write 

Victor  XXV  I       .  ^' 

$67.50  special  quotation        US     for     booklctS    aud     full    lufor- 
to  schools  only 


When  the  \'ictor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  he  placed 
under  the  instrument  sate  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


mation. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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Freddie's  Examination  Paper. 

"Geometry  Is  that  branch  of  math- 
ehatics  that  deals  with  angels." 

"The  people  who  live  in  the  unin- 
habited portions  of  the  earth  are 
mostly  canibals." 

"Longfellow  was  a  full-blooded 
American  poet.  He  wrote  'The  Sal- 
mon of  Life.'  " 

•"The  Pilgrims  came  to  America 
so  that  they  might  persecute  their  re- 
ligion in  peace." — ^Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


Lectures    at    the    University. 

The  University  has  had  two  dis- 
tinguished lecturers  this  spring, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Taft  and  Dr.  John 
Dewey. 

Another  lecture  of  considerable 
Import  is  the  ione  announced  for 
May  3  to  be  deliverd  by  Ambassador 
Romulus  S.  Naon.  He  will  treat  the 
existing  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  The  timeliness  of  the 
subject  foreshadows  the  Interest 
that  a  discussion  by  such  a  distin- 
guished  citizen   should    excite. 


Successful   Night  School  In  Durham. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Upchurch,  principal  of 
the  Edgemont  School  and  of  the 
night  school,  announced  in  March 
that  the  membership  of  the  night 
school  had  increased  from  about  200 
to  230  and  that  more  would  prob- 
baly  enroll  during  the  coming  week, 
bringing  the  total  membership  up 
to   about    250. 

On  account  of  the  great  increase 
in  attendance  it  was  found  necessary 
in  March  to  make  the  addition  of  an- 
other teacher  to  the  faculty  of  the 
school  to   help  Mrs.   J.   A.   Robinson. 


Dr.  Eggleston  Stresses  Necessity  for 
Trainiiig  to  Be  Made  Practical. 

In  his  recent  address  before  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  Pres- 
ident J.  D.  Eggleston,  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  stresser  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  the  young  practical 
education. 

"Our  pblic  schools  profess  to  cure 
a  condition  and  yet  do  not  even  diag- 
nose that  condition,"  said  Superin- 
tendent Eggleston,  of  the  V.  P.  I. 
"Our  schools  are  the  only  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  world  that  make 
practically  no  surveys  of  their  com- 
munities before  the  erection  of  the 
plants." 

Euperlntendent  Eggleston  was  dis- 
cussing the  need  of  fitting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  to  life,  of  educat- 
ing him  to  do  his  work  in  the  world 
more  efficiently.  Whatever  is  done 
In  the  world,  he  said,  whatever  It 
may  be,  is  best  done  by  those  trained 
to  do  it  and  animated  by  a  passion  to 
do  It  better  than  anyone  else. 
Mr.  Eggleston  discussed  farm  dem- 


onstration work  In  the  South  In  de- 
tail,  concluding: 

"Thousands  of  the  boys  and  girls 
about  whom  I  am  talking,  and  for 
whom  I  plead,  are  the  forgotten  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  long  since  forgotten  by  this 
great  Commonwealth.  All  they  need 
Is  a,  chance.  We  are  trying  to  hold 
out  a  helping  hand  to  them. 

"An  agricultural  expert  said  to  me 
recently  that  he  regarded  the  dem- 
onstration work  in  the  South  as  a 
'joke,'  and  when  I  asked  him  why  he 
thought  so,  he  replied,  'Because  you 
have  some  agents  who  are  not  soien- 
tlflc  experts.'  My  reply  to  him,  and 
to  all  other  pharisees  of  this  type  is 
that  the  average  farmer  needs  help 
now — not  ten  or  twenty  years  from 
and  that  we  should  help  him  now 
with  whatever  agents  we  can  com- 
mand, striving  all  the  time  to  pre- 
pare and  find  better  ones.  To  me  It 
1b  not  a  'joke,'  but  a  tragedy  when  I 
go  up  and  down  this  State  and  sea 
our  farms  lands  seamed  and  scarred 
with  gullies;  ft-hen  I  see  the  soils 
that  have  been  in  the  making  for 
centuries  washing  away  to  the  rivers 
and  to  the  sea;  when  I  see  lands  left 
all  the  winter  exposed  like  wounds  to 
the  elements;  when  I  see  men  farm- 
ing with  their  elbows  instead  of  with 
their  brains.  It  Is  tragedy — not  a 
'Joke' — and  they  need  our  help  right 
now.  And  we  need  for  our  economic 
salvation  to  help  them  right  now. 

"Shall  we  do  it?" 


JIanual  Training  for  Winston 
Schools. 

The  School  Commissioners  of  Win- 
ston-Salem did  the  expected  as  well 
as  the  wise  thing  yesterday,  when 
they  decided  to  establish  a  course  In 
manual  training  at  the  city  high 
school.  Some  time  ago  The  Journal 
put  Itself  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
manual  training  course,  because  the 
necessity  for  such  training  was  so 
apparent  here.  We  were  also  In- 
fluenced, to  a  very  great  degree,  by 
the  attitude  of  Superintendent  R.  H. 
Latham,  of  the  city  schools.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  believer  in  manual 
training  and  Is,  we  think,  responsible 
tor  starting  the  movement  In  Win- 
ston-Salem to  provide  for  the  new 
method,  which  aims  at  the  education 
of  the  hand  as  well  as  the  head  of  the 
bo.v. 

We  understand  that  the  new 
course  will  be  modeled  after  the  man- 
ual training  work  being  done  In  the 
public  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana, 
which,  according  to  the  modern  idea 
of  what  a  school  ought  to  be,  are 
said  to  be  the  most  nearly  perfect 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Super- 
intendent Latham  spent  some  time  in 
Gary  last  summer  and  it  was  there 
that  he  got  a  better  idea  than  he  had 
ever  had  before  of  the  real  value  of 
the  manual  training  course  In  the 
school. — Winston-Salem  Journal. 


Do  You  Know  a  Superior 
Summer  School  Faculty? 


ARrioiilture.  K.  C.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  W.  L. 
Hutchinson.  M.S..  L.  R.  Neel,  B.  S.,  J.  L. 
Randfill,    M.    S.,    Edwin   H.    Scott,   M.    S. 

Biolosy.  R-  A.  Budington,  A.M..  C.  O. 
Cliambers,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry.  H.  E.  Cude,  A.  M.,  W.  H. 
Hollinshead,  D.Sc,  J.  H.  Toe,  M.S. 

Classical  I^anguages.  L.  P.  Chamber- 
layne,  Ph.D..  C.  B.  Ijittle,  Ph.D..  Eugene 
Tavenner,    A.M.,    H.    C.    Tolman,    Ph.D. 

Economics.  Alexander  E.  Cance.  Ph.D., 
.Tohn  Loc  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Gus  W.  Dyer, 
Ph.D. 

Education.  Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D., 
Thomas  Alexander.  A.B.,  Eugene  Clyde 
Brooks.  A.B..  Corinne  Brown,  A.^I.,  Het- 
ty S.  Browne,  Sybil  Browne,  A.B.,  Kath- 
erine  Dopp,  Ph.D..  Fletcher  D.  Dress- 
lar.  Ph.D..  Marion  Hanckel,  Cornelius  J. 
Heatwole.  A.M.,  Paul  W.  Horn.  A.M.. 
Frances  Jenkins.  Margaret  Ijemon 
Charles  A.  McMurry.  Ph.D..  Louise  B. 
Roemer,  Joseph  Roemer.  A.B.,  William 
F.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  William  Knox  Tate, 
A.M. 

<ieography.  IMary  Dopp.  ^I.S..  Harold 
i;.    Ward.   B.D. 

Home  Economics.  Cynthia  Baucom. 
.J.da  M.  Field,  A.  M.,  Clara  Hasslock. 
.\.M.,  Blanche  E.  Hyde,  B.  S.,  Maria 
W.  Hilliard.  Margaret  Lowry.  Laura 
Gladys  McGill.  Ola  Powell,  Mary  Rose. 
.3,.  B..  M.  N.  Straughn.  Ph.D.,  Eliza  T. 
Thompson.  Flora  M.  Thurston.  jMargaret 
Whittemore,    B.    S.,    Betty    Lyies    Wilson. 

Forty-nine  additional  names  will  be 
given  next  month. 


Sunimer  School  will  consist 
practically  of  a  double  ordinary 
summer  school.  A  student  can, 
therefore,  attend  summer  school 
from  June  17  to  July  23,  or  from 
July  24  to  August  2  8,  or  he  may 
attend  both  terms.  Students  may 
register  for  3  courses  in  each 
term,  thus  gaining  9  units  credits 
In  one  term,  or  18  units  in  two 
terms.  Thus  one-third  of  a  col- 
lege year's  work  may  be  occom- 
plished. 

Country  Teachers  should  note 
especially  that  a  demonstration 
rural  school.  In  addition  to  a 
demonstration  kindergarten  and 
city  grammar  school,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Hetty  S.  Browne, 
Principal  of  the  Farm  Life  School, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  under  the  gen- 
erl  direction  of  Prof.  W.  K.  Tate. 
A  number  of  special  courses  deal- 
ing with  rural  problems  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  this  dem- 
onstration work. 

Two  extra  scholarships  for  the 
summer  quarter  will  be  awarded 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  each  of  the  South- 
ern States.  Write  him  for  particu- 
lars. 


George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers, 

N.iSHVILLE  TENN. 
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PITT  ELECTS  HEALTH  OFFICER.      Special  Provision  for  the  Tall  Ones. 

They  mean  to  rear  tall  students  out 
in  Wisconsin.  A  local  paper  says: 
"The  Board  of  Education  has  resolv- 
ed to  erect  a  building  large  enough 
to  accommodate  five  hundred  stu- 
dents three  stories  high." 


Dr.  M.  T.  Eflgerton  Becomes  Whole- 
Time   County    Health   Officer. 

The  County  Board  of  Health  of 
Pitt  County  has  elected  Dr.  M.  T. 
Edgerton  whole-time  county  health 
officer.  He  is  expected  to  begin  his 
work  immediately.  This  makes  ten 
counties  in  the  State  with  men  giving 
their  entire  time  to  health   work. 

Dr.  Edgerton  hails  from  Fremont, 
N.  C,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  and  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins. He  was  elected  from  quite  a 
number  of  strong  applicants  for  the 
position.  For  several  months  the 
County  Board  of  Health  had  deliber- 
ated over  the  matter  of  securing  the 
right  man  for  the  place.  In  making 
their  choice  in  this  matter,  the  local 
board  asked  for  recommendations 
and  advice  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  The  State  Board  unhesita- 
taingly  recommended  Doctor  Edger- 
ton because  of  his  superior  training, 
experience  and  personality,  which 
should  pre-eminently  fit  him  as  a 
health  officer. 

Several  other  counties  are  consid- 
ering the  matter  of  a  health  officer, 
but  by  all  odds  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  most  cases  is  to  secure 
the  right  man.  Just  because  an  ap- 
plicant is  an  M.  D.  does  not  necessa- 
rily guarantee  that  he  will  make  a 
health  officer. 


Sheridan's   Teachers'    Agency. 

Special  service  for  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers and  schools.  Under  management  of 
experienced    teachers. 

Personal  attention,  business  methods,  rea- 
sonable   terms. 

For    Register    and    New    Manual,    address: 

Sheridan's    Teachers*    Agency,    Charlotte 
N.  C. 


Prizes   Distributed. 


Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  director  of 
Boys'  Corn  Club  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina, has  just  completed  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  $450  in  prize  money  of- 
fered to  the  winners  in  the  district 
contests.  Forty-five  dollars  from  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
awarded  to  each  of  the  ten  districts 
of  the  State.  Fifteen  dollars  were 
offered  as  the  first  prize;  twelve  dol- 
lars and  a  half  for  the  second;  ten 
dollars  for  the  third;  five  dollars  for 
the  fourth;  and  two  dollars  and  a 
half  for  the  fifth. 

The  enrollment  in  the  present 
year's  contest,  Mr.  Browne  announc- 
ed, has  grown  to  over  three  thousand 
and  cards  are  coming  in  daily  for 
other  contestants. 


The  Roanoke-Chowan  Times,  of 
Rich  Square,  and  other  progressive 
educational  workers  are  in  an  act- 
ive campaign  to  secure  a  whole-time 
health  officer  for  Northampton 
County. 


SOUTHERN 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 

W.  H.  JONES, 

Manager, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


IMonh  Carolina 
Teachers 

can  secure  a  valuable 
booklet  givint?  infor- 
mation about  open- 
ines  in  S  o  u  t  h  e  rn 
Schools.  Ask  for  "A 
Plan"  and  "our 
Workshop." 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President 
June  22— August  5,  1915 

The  most  beautiful  group  of  Academic  Buildings  in  this  coun- 
try. Distinguished  faculty.  Attendance  1575  from  34  States. 
Courses  lead  to  definite  credit. 

University  and  college  credit  for  teachers  and  students. 
Courses  for  college  entrance.  Professional  certificate  credit 
for  High  School  Teachers,  Grammar  Grade  Teachers,  and  for 
Primary  Teachers.  Strong  Department  for  Kindergarten  and 
Elementary  Teachers.  Courses  in  Manual  Arts,  Domestic 
Science  and  Agriculture.     Special  School  of  Art. 

Series  of  high  class  Entertainments,  Musical  Features  and 
Lectures.  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Monticello,  See. 

Tuition  $12.00  for  non-Virginians.  Room  and  board  reason- 
able. Special  reduced  railroad  rates.  For  illustrated  folder 
and  official  announcement,  write  to 

DIRECTOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

University,  Virginia 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

THenty-Fighth  Session:  J"">?  15-JiUy  30,  1915. 

THE   TERM The   twenty-eighth   session   of   the   Summer   School    for 

Teachers  will  open  on  June  15th  and  continue  for  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
exclusive  of  registration  and  examination  periods,  closiug  July  30th.  The 
days  for  registration  will  be  June  loth  and  Itith. 

THE  FACULTY. — A  strong  faculty  of  specialists  and  successful  teachers 
and  superintendents,  chosen  because  of  their  recognized  ability  in  their 
particular  fields  and  their  special  fitness  for  the  work  they  are  to  du. 

FOR  WHO.M  COURSES  ARE  PL.4NNED. — Professional  and  Cultural 
Courses  are  planned  for 

1.  Teachers    of    Primary    Grades;    and    Teachers    of    Grammar    Gradc-s. 

2.  High  School  Teachers  and  Principals. 

3.  Teachers  of  Special  Subjects. 

4.  County  and  City  Superintendents  and  Supervisors. 

5.  Candidates  for  Admission  to  College  who  wish  to  make  up  deliclences  in  entrance 
requirements. 

6.  Teachers  who  expect  to  take  the  State  Examination  for  Professional  Certitlcates 
in  July,    whether  applying   for   the   original   certificate,    renewal,    or   additional    credit. 

7.  College  and  University  Students  who  desire  to  earn  extra  credit  towards  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

8.  Students,  Teachers,  and  others  wishing  to  pursue  Professional  and  Cultural  Courses 
leading    to    the    A.    B.    and    A.    M.    degrees. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITV  CREDIT. — Many  of  the 
courses  offered  count  for  credit  towards  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 
Graduates  of  standard  colleges  may,  in  four  summers,  complete  work 
leading  to  the  A.  M.  degree.  To  undergraduates  the  opportunity  is  of- 
fered to  pursue  courses  leading  to  the  A.   B.  degree. 

WRITE  FOR  CO.MPLETE  ANXOUXCE.M>;T. — A  Bulletin  containing  de- 
tailed inlormation  as  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  departments, 
the   list  of   instructors,    lecturers,   etc.,   will   be   ready   about   the   last   of 
March.     This  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  anyone  interested. 
For  further  information,  address         N.  W.  WALKER, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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How  Your  State  Banks  in  Illiteracy. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
of  the  native  white  people  of  native 
parentage  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
less  than  four  in  each  100  (3.7  per 
cent)  are  illiterate — unable  to  read 
and  write.  In  the  Southern  States, 
however,  the  situation  is  shamefully 
different.  The  following  diagram 
makes  the  facts  clear: 

Percentage    of    Illiteracy    Native    Whites    of 
Native    Parentage. 


_*  *** 


United    States      . .  4- 

Vlrglnia     8- 

North  Carolina   .  .  12- 

South     Carolina   .  .10- 

Georgia      S- 

Florlda       5- 

Tennessee      10 — ********** 

Alabama   10 — ********** 

Mississippi    5 — ***** 

Arkansas 7 — *  ****** 

Louisiana      15 — *  ************** 

Oklahoma 3 — *** 

Texas     3 — *  *  * 

— Progressive  Farmer 


Summer  Farm  Life  Schools. 

According  to  Superintendent  C.  W. 
Massey  the  county  schools  at  Love's 
Grove  and  Bahama  will  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  summer 
months.  The  indoor  classes  will,  of 
course,  be  abandoned  but  the  boys 
attending  the  school  will  be  given 
practical  demonstrations  in  farming. 
There  will  also  be  some  excellent  lec- 
tures given  by  farming  experts  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  amount 
of  interest  developing  in  the  work  of 
the  farm  life  schools  and  consequent- 
ly it  is  thought  best  that  the  instruc- 
tions be  carried  on  during  the  win- 
ter and  summer  months. 

In  the  winter  the  boys  can  be 
taught  from  books  concerning  practi- 
cal farming  and  in  the  summer  prac- 
tical demonstration  can  be  given. 

The  domestic  science  classes  for 
the  girls  will,  of  course,  be  abandon- 
ed during  the  summer  months,  the 
girls  being  needed  at  home  during 
that  period.  However,  next  winter, 
the  domestic  science  departments 
will  be  in  much  better  condition  and 
the  classes  are  expected  to  be  much 
larger. 


FOR  THE  SUMMER   MONTHS 

NOW  CLOSE  AT  HAND. 


While  resting  your  body,  rest  your  mind  with  good 
wholesome  stories.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you,  on 
request,  catalogue  of  over  200  titles  of  the  very  best 
fiction,  handsomely  bound,  and  the  best  of  prints,  at 
50c.  each,  plus  6c.  postage.  Such  books  as  Rosary,  by 
Barclay  ;  The  Harvester,  by  Porter ;  Rebecca  of  San- 
nybrook  Farm,  by  Wiggins;  Their  Yesterdays,  by 
Wright ;  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,  by  Fox. 

Send  for  list  to  be  convinced.  Whatever  is  wanted 
in  books  we  supply.  You  do  not  have  to  send  orders 
away  from  North  Carolina. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  COMPANY, 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 

A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Sum- 
mer Term  begins  June  15,  1915. 

For  Summer  Term  Bulletin,  address 

C,  W.  Wilson,  Director, 

Greenville,  N.  C. 


Nearly  6,000.000  "Graded  Classics"  Already  Sold 
RECEMX  ADDITIONS  TO 


Graded  Classics  New  First  Reader 
Graded  Classics  New  t  iftli  Reader 

Graded  Classics  Readers  are  adopted  for  the  public  schools  of 

New  York  CSty  Virginia 


Baltimore 
Philadelphia 


Atlanta 


North  Carolina 
I'loiida 


and  many  independent  cities  and  districts 
B.  F".  cJolinson  F*ublisliing  Company 

RICHMOND 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 


Dallas 
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Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance 

By  JESSE  BUTTRICK  DAVIS 

Principal  of  tiie  Central  High  School  and  Vocational  Director,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

297  Pages,  $1.25. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  several  years'  experimentation  and  study  of  the  problems  re- 
lating to  the  vocational  and  moral  guidance  of  young  people,  and  will  be  found  suggestive 
of  ways  and  means  to  meet  a  few  of  the  perplexing  demands  that  modem  conditions  are 
making  upon  the  public  schools.  It  recognizes  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
aspects  of  the  subject,  and  outlines  actual  methods  of  procedure— with  definite  sugges- 
tions  from  public-school  teachers,  libarians,   and  Y.  i\I.  C.  A.  secretaries  who  have  done  the 

SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  TREATED 

Choosing  a  Vocation  in  Life,  Applying  \'ocational  Aim  to  the  Curriculum,  Teaching  Ethics, 
Administering  Social  Activities  in  the  High  School.  Securing  Interest  and  Originality  in 
English  Composition,  Organizing  a  Vocation  Bureau,  Enforcing  Compulsory  Education 
Laws,   Placing   the   Product   of  the   Public   Schools,  Helping  the  Misfit  to  Find  Himself. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


The  State  NormaE  and  Industrial  College. 

Summer  Session  June  and  July,  191S. 

PKOFESSIONAX,,   COLLECilATE  .\XD   SPECIAl. COCKSES  FOR 

1.  Teachers  wishing  special  work  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  (primary,  grammar 
and  high  school). 

2.  Teachers  desiring  advanced  or  collegiate  courses  in  Philosophy,  Science,  Psychology  and  His- 
tory of  Education. 

3.  Teachers  of  special  subjects,  such  as  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing 
and  Manual  Arts. 

4.  High  school  teachers  who  desire  advanced  work  along  the  line  of  their  specialties. 

5.  College  students  who  wish  to  earn  credit  or  remove  conditions. 

6.  Students  preparing  for  College. 

7.  Mothers,    wives   and    home-makers    who    feel  the  need  of  special  work  in  Home  Economics. 
DATE 

The  Collegiate  Courses  will  begm  juue   1st  and  close  July  27th. 

The  regular   Teacher   Training   Courses   will   begin  June  15th  and  end  July  27th. 

The   Teachers'    Institute    Courses    will    be    given  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, beginning  July  13th  and  closing  July  27th. 
TKAIMXG  SCHOOL. 

The   Training   School   will   be   conducted    during   the    Summer   Session,    where    abundant    oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 
SPECI.\L   LECTURES  AND   COXFEKENOES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  offered  there  will  be  a  number  of  special  lectures  on  timely 
and  interesting  subjects.     There  will  also  be  round-table   discussions   and    conferences   relating   to 
the  various   phases  of   school   work — primary,   grammar,  and  high  school. 
KECRE.iriOX. 

At  least  once  each  week  while  the  Summer  Session  is  in  progress,  one  evening  will  be  given  to 
recreation  and  entertainment. 
LIVING  ARR.VNGE.UEXTS. 

The  dormitories  of  the  College  are  modern  in  every  respect,  and  students  who  secure  rooms 
in  these  dormitories  will  have  comfortable  and  congenial  surroundings.  The  cost  of  board,  laun- 
dry and  other  supplies  will  be  as  small  as  possible.     There  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition. 

A  Bulletin  giving  full  information  will  be  mailed  on  application.         Address: 

JULIUS  I.  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

Special  discount  on  orders  received  before  May  10,  1915,  for  immediate  shipment. 
Terms:  30  days,  cash;  or  note,  6  mos.,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  from  date  of  shipment. 

Quan-                                                                                          Regular  Dis-                Special 

tity.                          ^                                                                ^  ITice.  count.               rricc. 

88       No.   61   Teachers'  Desks $12.50  20%                 $10.00 

4       No.  0     Teachers'  Tables 5.50  20%                     4.40 

8      Dictionary   Holders    2.75  20%                    2.20 

4       International    Dictionaries    12.00  10%                   10.80 

16  Sets  Bacon  Standard  Maps,  sectional  cases  (8  map-case) 15.00  20%                   12.00 

40       N.  &  S.  Carolina  Blackboard  Outline  Maps 5.00  40%                '      3.00 

80       N.  C.  Industrial  and  Historical  Maps       2,00  20%                     1.60 

12       N.    C.   Industrial   and   Historical   Maps,  Spring  Koller  Case    3.50  20%                     2.75 

34       Arithmetic  Charts,  best  published,  on  Approval 5.50  20%                     4.40 

28       12-inch  Plain  Globes 4.50  20%                     3.60 

14       12-inch  Full  Mounted  Globes • 7.50  20%                     6.00 

24      6-inch   Globes   .35  20%                      .28 

20  Dozen  Andrews  Wool  Erasers .45  20%           ■    .        .36 

14  Dozen  Dann  All  Wool  Erasers 1.25  20%                     1.00 

8  Dozen  Atlas  All  Wool  Erasers 1.25  20%            "        1.00 

4      Roneo  Pencil  Sharpeners   7.50  30%         .           5.25 

Assorted  Stock  Liquid  Slating,  per  gal.  2.00  20%                     1.60 

Assorted  Stock  Slated  Cloth:   Black,  sq.  ft .05  20%                       .04 

Assorted  Stock  Slated  Cloth:  Green,  sq.  ft .06  20%                      .05 

Assorted  Stock  Hylo-Plate:  Black,  sq.  ft.   .10  20%                      .08 

Assorted  Stock  Hyplo-Plate:  Green  sq.  ft. 11.  20%              '         .09 

124     Cases  National  Dustless  Crayou 5.00  10%          .    ,        4.50 

Desks  of  assorted  si^es.     Special  de-livered  prices  made  upon  application. 

233       Improved   Bessemer    Steel   Frame,    double 10% 

87       Improved  Bessemer  Steel  Frame,   single •  10% 

30      Trenton  Steel  Desks,  double  10% 

191       Trenton  Cast  Frame  Desks,  single ■ 10% 

76       Grand  Rapids  Cast  Frame,  single 10% 

76       Grand  Rapids   Cast   Frame,   double   10% 

Sundry  items,  school  supplies •  20% 

All  of  above  goods  are  in  perfect  condition,  placed  in  stock  during  season  just  closing. 

We  prefer  to  close  out  every  article  and  offer  you  a  great  bargain  if  you  will  purchase  now  for 

IMMEDIATE   shipment.     Everything  is   guaranteed  0.  K.— Send  you  orders  AT  ONCE.           '^ 

Write  for  special  quotations  on  anything  else  you  may  want.     We  can  save  money  for  your 
schools. 

Orders  received  at  prices  quoted  after  above  stock  is  exhausted  will  be  returned. 


SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


TEACHERS'  IIVSTiTUXE  IVUIVIBER — 32  PAGES. 
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A  cJournal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress, 
audi  Civic  Betterment 


Vol.  I7C.     IVo.  lO. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  JUNE,  1915. 


Price  :    $1  a  Year. 


Subscribe  at  ¥our  Institute 

Some  one  at  yuur  county  institute  is  expected  to  make  up  a  club  of  subscribers 
for  North  Carolina  Education.  If  you  are  going  to  teach,  you  will  want  to  be  a 
live,  progressive  member  of  your  profession ;  you  will  need  your  State  teachers' 
journal.  It  comes  monthly  [except  July  and  August)  for  one  dollar  a  year.  But 
if  you  subscribe  at  your  institute  in  a  club  of  ten  or  more,  the  price  will  be  only 
50  cents— just  half  price.  For  this  small  outlay  you  get  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Course  lessons  monthly,  live  contributed  articles,  editorial  comment  and  interpre- 
tation, school-room  methods  and  devices,  the  educational  news  of  your  State,  notes 
about  the  new  books,  and  other  features  to  keep  you  professionally  bright,  sym- 
pathetic, and  progressive.  A  year  for  fifty  cents!  Keep  up  with  your  profes. 
sion !    Join  the  itjstitute  club. 


North  Carolina  Education,  our  official  State  teachers'  journal,  is  heartily  co-operating 
and  rendering  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  on  this  work  of  home  study  and  professional 
improvement.— Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner  in  latest  Biennial  Report. 
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School  Desks  Made  in  the  South 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Opera  Chairs, 
Blackboards, 
Window  Shades, 
Teachers'  Desks, 
Teachers'  Chairs, 
Disinfectant, 
Sweeping  Fibre, 
Slated  Cloth, 
Book  Cases, 
Liquid  Slating, 
Maps,  Globes,  Crayon, 
Erasers,  Floor  Oil,  Ink. 


The  Southern  Desk  Co. 


Box  7T6, 


HicRory,  N.  C 


JUST  WHAT^  YOU  NEED  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 
"THE  SF»IRIX  OK  F»ROGREiSS  " 

Is  exemplified  in  the  Nation  Wide  Moveme  t  for  Better  and  More  Sanitary  Equipment  for  our  Schools. 
Write  us  for  our  complete  1915  catalogue  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  compete  line  of  school 
furniture  and  schojl  supplies  on  the  market. 

ORDERS  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  RECEIVED. 

Mr.  F  H.  Curtis,  who  for  many  years  was  c  nnected  with  the  .^chool-s  of  N  irth  Car  lina,  has  rfcent- 
ly  taken  charge  of  our  branch  office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  will  b^  pleastd  to  answ.  r  any  in- 
quiries or  call  on  you  with  samp  es. 

VIRGIIMIA  SCHOOL  SUPF'LY  COIVIF»ANfY 


Box  200,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Bo:»:  1177  Rictimond,  Va. 


Nearly  6,000.000  "Graded  Classics"  Already  Sold 
RECEIMX  ADDIXIOIMS  TO 


Graded  Classics  IMew  First  Reader 
Graded  Classics  IMew  I-  iftii  Reader 

Graded  Classics  Readers  are  adopted  for  the  public  schools  of 

New   York   City  Virginia 


Baltimore 
Philadeliiliia 


i^llanta 


North  Carolina 
I'lorida 


and  many  independent  cities  and  districts 


B.  F.  cJolnnson  F»iit>lishiing  Company 


RICHMOND 


Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 


Oallas 
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Price :  $1  a  Year. 


GREATER  TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Department  of  Education. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Trinity  College  offers  decidedly  suin'rior  advan- 
tages to  those  wishing  to  become  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  is 
(1)  to  develop  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  school  as  an  institution  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind;  (2)  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  educational 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching;  (3)  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  status  of  primary  and  especial- 
ly secondary  education  of  the  present  day;  and  (4) 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  and  needs 
in  North  Carolina. 

COURSES   FOR   TEACHERS. 

1.  The  Learning  Process. —  (1)  How  to  study;  the 
purpose  of  the  text-book;  and  the  relation  of  test- 
book  and  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  pupil.  (2) 
Educational  psychology  and  application  of  psy- 
chological principles  to  the  learning  process. 

2.  Principles  of  Education. —  (1)  Principles  under- 
lying the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-mat- 
ter for  the  dift'ereut  grades;  (2)  principles  of  child- 
study  and  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  school. 
Grading  of  the  course  of  study  with  reference  to  the 
mental  development  of  the  child. 

3.  History  of  Education.— (a)  Pre-Christian  and 
mediaeval  education,  with  special  emphasis  on  He- 
brew,   Greek,   Roman,   and   mediaeval   culture,   and 


their  relation  to  institutional  life  of  the  people,  (b) 
Modern  education  with  special  emphasis  on  the  pur- 
poses, aims,  and  methods  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  How  religious,  political,  economic,  and 
social  changes  produce  changes  in  educational  con- 
tent. Educational  theory  and  practice  contrasted; 
comparison  of  aims  and  methods. 

4.  Compaj-ative  Education. — School  systems  in 
America  and  Europe  compared,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  systems  of  the  United  States,  England, 
Germany,  and  France. 

5.  School  Management.— The  school  of  to-day ;  ar- 
rangement of  the  course  of  study;  the  care  of  the 
child;  formalism  in  education;  the  school-house  and 
grounds ;  life  in  the  school  room. 

6.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. — The 
origin  and  development  of  our  public  school  system ; 
what  society  has  demanded  of  the  school  in  his- 
tory and  how  educational  practice  has  changed  as 
the  demands  of  society  have  changed. 

7.  Aims  and  Methods  in  Education. — With  spe- 
cial reference  to  (a)  The  Elementary  School,  (b) 
The  Secondary  School,  and  (e)  The  Sunday 
School. 

No  tuition.  Room  rent  reasonable.  For  further 
information,  apply  to 

R.  L.  FLOWERS,  Secretary, 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

students  who  wish  to  do  work  in  the  summer  in  order  to  prepare  for  college  in  the  Fall  are 

requested  to  write  for  information.     Address 
W.  W.  PEELE,  Headmaster,  Trinity  Park  School,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE,  1915-1916 

By  E.  E.  Sams,  State  Super  visor  of  Teacher  Training. 

List  of  Books  and  How  to  Get  Them.  eess  most  clearly  exemplified  therein.    Spelling  was 

I.     Teaching  the  Common  Branches.  Charters.  selected  as  the  first  because  it  is  essentially  a  drill 

Houghton  Mifflin   Co     Boston     _     .__     ___$!  20  s^^Ject,   and  hence   easy  to   demonstrate  to   begm- 

IT.     Geographic   Influences    in    American    His-  "^-rs.     In  this  subject  drill  is  emphasized.     In  read- 

torv.     Brigham.   Ginn  &   Co.,   New  York   ..$1.00  i"^'  appreciation  is  emphasized;  m  drawing  an  easy 

III.    "The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Ele-  correlation   with    other    subjects;     m    geo- 

mentarv  School.^   Dodge  &  Kirchwey,  Rand  graphy,_  the  use  of  imagination ;  m  arithmetic,  the 

McXally    &    Co.    Chicago    $0.90  developing   method;   m   civics,    a   psychological    or- 

IV      How    to    Tell    Stories    to  Children    Bry-  ganization  based  on  practical  problems.     Develop- 

ant.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  Boston  __1__:_$0.95  ed  in  detail  in  one  subject    the  principles  are  then 

V.     Stories     to     Tell     to     Children.     Bryant.  applied  m  the  subjects   following. 

Houghton  Mifflin   Co..  Boston :____$0.95  ,  ^^^h    subject    has    been     approached     from    the 

YT.    North  Carolina  Education  (in  clubs  of  ten  tunctional   point   of   view. 

or   more)                                                               $0  50  How    to    Tell     Stories    to    Children,  and  Stones 

Yll.    Bulletin7:"irHowTrTeach'Readh'"igr(Vin)  *°  J.®^^^^^<^«^-    ^a^a    Cone    Bryant.      Houghton 

Outline  Course  of  Studv,    (XXIII)   How  To  Teach  Miftlm  Company.  Boston. 

Spelling.  (XI)  Opening"  Exercises.  Furnished  free  Thesebooks  are  companion  volumes,  the  one  sup- 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  plementing  the  other.  In  the  preface  of  the  first 
"All  of  the  books  on  the  Reading  Circle  list  ^he  author  says,  The  stories  which  are  given  m 
can  be  obtained  from  Alfred  Williams  &  Co..  Ral-  ^\^.  following  pages  are  for  the  most  part  those 
eigh,  at  the  above  prices,  postpaid.  ^l^i^l^  I  l^^^'*^  fo,^^°d  to   be  best  liked  by  the   chil- 

Arrangements    have    been     made,     however,     by  clren   to   whom   I   have  ^  told   these    and    others.      I 

which  county  superintendents  and  dealers  mav  or-  ^cive  tried  to  reproduce  the  form  m  which  I  actu- 

der    directly    from    the    publisher    in    freight    lots,  ^H^    ^ell    them,-although    that    inevitably    yaries 

freight  prepaid,  at  the  following  prices:  ''-'^^  ^yery  repetition,-teeling  that  it  would  be  of 

Charters'  Teaching  the   Common  Branches   __$1.05  gi-eater  value  to   another  story-teller  than   a   more 

Bryant -s  How  To>ell  Stories  to  Children   __$0.S0  ^'lo^ely    iterary  form. 

Bryant's  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children  $0.80  ^^^  the  same  reason,  I  have  confined  my  state- 
In  lots  aggregating  one  hundred  or  more  copies.  "i™ts  of  theory  as  to  method,  to  those  which  re- 
shipped  f.  0.  b.  Boston  or  Atlanta,  a  further  re-  ^ect  my  own  experience :  my  '  rules  were  drawn 
duction  is  made-  '^"""^  introspection,  at  the  urging  ot  others,  long 
Charters'  Teaching  the  Common  Branches  __$0.95  f^^er  the  instinctiye  method  they  exemplify  had 
Bryant's  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children  __$0.75  'become  habitual.  ,  ,  .  ^  ,  .,  ,  ., 
BrVant's   Stories  to   Tell   Children    $0.75  ,    These   facts   are   the   basis   of  my  hope   that   the 

■              ,  .     -r   n               -A         •         TT-  i  book  may  be  ot  use  to  those  who  have  much  to  do 

Geographic  Influences  in  American  History  may  ^^.j^j_^  children 

be   secured  by  the   county  superintendents   in  lots  ,       ,             „                 ,                 i      ,             i 

of   ten    or   more    on    consignment    at    90    cents    per  j"   ^he   preface   to    the   second,    the   author   says^ 

copy,  express  or  freight  prepaid.  "    ^^'^  little  book  came  into  being  at  the  instance  of 

/    ,.                 „                         .       -11  1        11         J  uiv  teaching  friends   all  over  this   country.      Their 

A  discount  of  ten  per  cent  will  be  allowed  sup-  ^.^^^^^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^ 

erintendents  ordering  The  leaching  ot   Geography  ^.^^^^^   .^  .^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  g^^^..^^    ^^    Children',    and 

m  the  Elementary  Schools.  Pspecially  their  urging  that  the  stories  they  liked. 

The  Course  Described.  in  my  telling,  should  be  set  down  in  print,  seemed 

In  selecting  the  books  for  the  Reading   Course,  ^o   justify  the   hope  that  the   collection  would   be 

it  was  thought  advisable  to  retain  on  the  list  Brig-  genuinely  useful  to  them." 

ham's    "Geographic    Influences    in   American    His-  Geographic     Influences     In     American     History. 

tory"  and  Dodge   and  Kirchwey 's  "The   Teaching  Brigham.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

of   Geography   in   the    Elementary    Schools."      The  This  book  has  been  on  the  reading  circle  list  in 

books   added"  this   year   are:    "Teaching   the    Com-  many  of  the  States  and  has  been   a  very  popular 

mon  Branches  (Charters),  "How  t6  Tell  Stories  to  book.     In  it  the  author  has  combined  the  materials 

Children    (Bryant),    "Stories    to    Tell    to    Children  of  American  history  and  geography.     The  study  of 

(Bryant).        '  this  book  will  produce  an  increased  interest  in  both 

Teaching     the      Common      Branches,     Charters,  history    and    geography,    and    will    bring    about    a 

Houghton  Miftlin  &  Co..  Boston.  closer  correlation  of  these  subjects. 

The   author  says,   "This  book  represents  an   at-  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary 

tempt  to  write  a  "simple  text  on  the  theory  of  teach-  Schools.      Dodge    &   Kirchwey.    Rand   McNally    Co. 

ing  for  students  of  teaching  and  for  inexperienced  "This   book   is   the    outgrowth    of    a    number    of 

teachers,  particularly  in  rural  schools years'   experience  in   helping   prepare   teachers   for 

AVhile  special  attention  is  paid  to  those  modifica-  work  in  elementary  schools  or  for  positions  as 
tions  that  are  necessary  because  of  the  lack  of  eiltic  teachers  in  normal  schools,  and  is  an  attempt 
time  in  rural  schools,  yet  the  author  believes  that  to  organize  the  underlying  principles  which,  from 
the  text  will  be  of  value  to  all  teachers,  whether  the  standpoint  of  good  geography  and  good  teach- 
in   rural   or   graded   schools.  ing.  are  necessary  before  one  can  effectually  attack 

The  order  of  the  subjects  in  the  first  fifteen  chap-  the  problem  of  framing  a  course  of  study  in  geo- 

ters  was  determined  according  to  the  teaching  pro-  graphy  for  elementary  schools  or  of  teaching  any 
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phase  of  this  rehited  whole.  The  authors  have  no 
plea  to  ofJer  for  a  certain  way  of  doing  things  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  grades.  They  have  tried 
to  view  the  problem,  tirst,  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  good  geography  is;  second,  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  special  problems  in  teaciiiiig  geo- 
graphy ofiEer,  differing  from  the  problems  in  other 
fields ;  and  third,  so  as  to  see  how  the  pi-inciples 
laid  down  by  the  expert  geographer  and  educa- 
tional expert  can  be  made  to  meet  practical  needs 
in  geography  work  and  secure  valuable  training.'" 

North  Carolina  Education.  Teachers  who  belong 
to  the  Reading  Circle  will  be  required,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  become  regular  readers  of  this  valuable 
educational  journal.  This  journal  has  alwaj-s  aimed 
to  be  of  immediate  help  to  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers, and  it  has  realized  this  aim  more  closely  year 
by  year.  Articles  will  appear  each  month  cover- 
ing every  phase  of  the  Reading  Circle  work,  while 
special  reports  will  be  given  showing  how  the  va- 
rious teachers'  associations  are  using  the  books  of 
the  coui'se  in  their  programs.  Other  interesting 
features  of  these  teachers'  meetings  will  be  report- 
ed. By  this  means  a  dissemination  of  the  best  edu- 
cational ideas  and  practices  will  be  effected,  making 
our  educational  paper  indispensable  alike  to  the 
teacher  and  the  county  superintendent. 

Review.  It  is  expected  that  the  teachers  will 
keep  in  constant  review  Hamilton's  "The  Recita- 
tion." McMurry's  "How  to  vStudy,"  Colgrove's 
"The  Teachers  and  the  School,''  and  0 'Shea's 
"Everyday  Problems  in  Teaching."  These  books 
are  too  valixable  to  be  cast  aside  after  a  mere  cur- 
sory reading.  The  teacher  should  know  them  inti- 
mately. For  various  reasons  too  scant  attention 
was  paid  them  in  the  teachers'  meetings.  It  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  "model"  lessons  given 
in  these  meetings  so  planned  as  to  illustrate  the 
principles  laid  down  in  these  books,  especially  in 
The  Recitation  and  in  How  to  Study.  In  other 
words,  the  review  above  indicated  should  be  as  con- 
crete as  possible.  For  instance,  how  does  a  given 
recitation  or  lesson  illustrate  Preparation,  or  Pre- 
sentation, or  Special  Aims,  or  Supplementing-  the 
Thought  of  the  Autohr,  or  Judging  the  Worth  of 
Ideas,  or  Application,  or  How  to  Use  Ideas,  or 
Teaching  Pupils  to  Think.  The  teacher  should  be 
as  familiar  with  these  terms  and  what  they  mean  as 
with  the  multiplication  table;  and  it  is  only  by  con- 
stant review  and  use  that  this  can  be  accomplished. 

Diplomas.  Those  teachers  who  complete  the 
course  for  the  ensuing  year  and  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  for  any  three  years  preceding, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  from  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  County  superintendents 
as  well  as  teachers  should  keep  this  in  mind.  A 
bona  fide  list  of  the  teachers  deserving  diplomas 
in  any  county  will  have  to  be  sent  by  the  count.y 
superintendent  to  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher-Trian- 
ing  in  Raleigh.  Upon  receipt  of  this  list,  a  diploma 
will  be  sent  to  each  teacher,  signed  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Su- 
pervisor of  Teacher-Training,  with  a  blank  left  for 
the  signature  of  the  county  superintendent.  The 
diplomas  will  be  attractive  in  form  and  will  be  a 
certificate,  to  the  owner,  of  a  certain  amount  of 
professional  training.  Since  jjrofessional  training 
is  getting  to  be  so  much  in  demand,  the  diplomas 
should  be  worth  while  to  those  who  get  them. 


Certificates.  At  the  end  of  the  pramphlet  will  be 
found  a  perforated  sheet  containing  two  blank  cer- 
tificates, one  for  enrollment,  the  other  showing  that 
the  course  for  the  year  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
ideted.  AVhen  the  enrollment  blank  is  filled  out 
it  should  remain  with  the  county  superintendent 
until  the  end  of  the  term;  then,  when  the  teacher 
has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course,  the  county 
superintendent  will  fill  out  the  second  blank  and  give 
it  to  the  teacher.  When  the  teacher  has  obtained 
four  of  these  certificates  a  diploma  will  be  issued 
to  that  teacher  by  tlie  State  Departnur'nt  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Correspondence  Course.  The  Peabody  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  of- 
fers a  correspondence  course  tor  teachers  covering 
the  Reading  Circle  course  in  addition  to  other  work. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  credit  on  the 
Reading  Circle  course  for  the  same  work  satisfac- 
torily completed  in  this  correspondence  course. 

For  information  and  a  description  of  the  corre- 
spondence course,  write  to  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


TO  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  North  Carolina  Beef  Breeders'  and  Feeders' 
Association  wants  to  secure  accurate  information 
about  all  the  farmers  in  the  State  who  are  now 
producing  or  feeding  beef  cattle,  or  who  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so,. 

We  l)elieve  that  beef  cattle  can  be  grown  and 
fattened  for  market  in  North  Carolina  as  cheaply 
as  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  in  a 
few  years  time  the  responsibility  for  producing 
a  large  part  of  the  meat  supply  of  America  will 
fall  on  the  Southeastern  States. 

Several  valuable  prizes  Avill  be  offered  for  the 
best  prepared  and  most  complete  beef  cattle  sur- 
vey made  by  an.v  school  boy  or  girl  in  his  or  her 
district  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion. 

If  ynu  want  to  enter  this  contest,  estinuite  the 
number  of  farmers  in  your  school  district,  and  then 
write  R.  S.  Curtis,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  telling  him 
the  numljer  of  blanks  you  will  need  (that  is,  one  for 
each  farmer).  Additional  blanks  will  be  provided 
later,  if  you  need  them,  but  do  not  write  for  more 
than  you  really  need.  A  record  will  be  kept  of 
your  name  and  the  number  of  blanks  you  apply 
for.  and  the  number  you  send  in.  If  you  waste 
them  it  will  be  scored  against  you. 

Tlie  completed  blanks  must  be  sent  to  R.  S.  Curtis, 
at  West  Raleigh.  N.  C,  before  Septend)er  1.  1915. 


C-etting  out  among  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  State  is  the  method  pursued  by  Prof.  D.  R.  Ha- 
worth  of  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School, 
for  arousing  interest  in  education.  Prof.  Haworth 
and  his  party  recently  completed  a  "campaign" 
during  which  they  drove  476  miles  through  eight 
counties;  talked  to  21.400  people  in  forty  rallies; 
slept  in  barns  or  in  the  school  wagon,  frequently 
far  from  the  main  road.  The  educational  cam- 
paigners had  with  them,  a  male  quartet,  a  string  band 
and  three  pieces  of'  demonstration  apparatus  of 
practical  value — a  milk  tester,  a  farm  gate,  and  a 
model  of  a  heating  and  ventilation  system. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS 

By  E.  C.   Brooks. 


This  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education  supple- 
ments the  institute  manual  and  gives  concrete  ma- 
terial, rather  than  principles,  for  conductors  to 
use  in  the  institutes  this  summer.  1  am  publishing 
elsewhere  the  '"Suggestions  by  Superintendent 
Sams"  in  order  that  teachers  maj'  become  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  and  be  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  conductors  of  the  institute. 

1.  Reading.  Superintendent  Sams  has  prepared 
a  daily  schedule  of  work  which  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  conductors.  This  will  appear  in  full 
in  the  manual.  The  tirst  subject  to  be  presented 
by  the  conductors  after  the  organization  of  the  in- 
stitute is  reading.  The  text-book  to  be  used  is 
Charters"  "Teaching  the  Common  Branches,"  and 
Chapter  V.  which  discusses  the  principles  of  read- 
ing is  assigned  for  study. 

We  are  publishing  elsewhere  short  stories,  and 
poems  for  the  conductors  to  use.  A  copy  of 
North  Carolina  Education  should  be  given  to  every 
teacher  present  so  that  all  will  have  the  stories 
and  poems  at  hand.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter, 
then,  to  give  delinite  instruction  in  this  subject. 
With  the  stories  and  poems  at  hand  it  will  be 
an  esay  matter  to  stress  the  importance  of  "assign- 
ment" and  give  definite  instruction  in  selecting  and 
memorizing  poems. 

2.  Language.  Several  days  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  language.  The  conductors  will  be 
guided  somewhat  by  Charters",  Chaptel-  111.  In 
this  connection  1  call  attention  to  language  methods 
and  devices  published  elsewhere.  Teachers  will  find 
also  that  the  stories  referred  to  above  may  be  used 
with  profit  in  oral  language  work.  The  directions 
for  conducting  a  dictation  exercise  are  good  and 
may  be  used  to  teach  correct  forms  of  written 
language.  We  are  publishing  also  a  list  of  poems 
not  usually  found  in  the  readers  which  may  be 
used  by  the  institute  conductors  this  summer,  and 
by  the  teachers  next  fall.  Charters  says  in  the 
chapter  referred  to  by  Superintendent  Sams  that 
there  are  two  principles  to  observe  in  teaching 
language :  The  pupils  must  be  interested  and  they 
must  have  freedom.  Use  the  stories  in  North  Caro- 
lina Education  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  interest 
and  then  allow  the  fullest  freedom  in  felling,  sup- 
plementing, and  discussing  the  stories.  Other 
stories  may  be  selected  from  the  readers  likewise. 
Notice  the  model  lesson  in  the  outline  prepared  by 
Superintendent  Sams. 

3.  Spelling.  The  third  subject  outlined  for  in- 
stitute conductors  is  spelling,  and  Charters,  Chap- 
ter 1,  is  given  as  a  reference.  In  discussing  Avhere 
spelling  should  begin,  he  says,  "It  should  not  begin 
before  the  third  grade."  But  later  he  says  that 
the  children  below  the  third  grade  are  "learning 
informally  how  to  spell."  1  do  not  agree  with 
the  author  that  children  should  not  be  taught  form- 
al spelling  below  the  third  grade.  The  child  be- 
gins to  learn  to  read  and  to  write  in  the  first  grade, 
and  formal  spelling  constitutes  a  |^arge  part  of 
reading  and  writing.  But  the  author  is  right,  I 
think,  in  saying  that  "by  a  careful  attention  to  a 
very  few  words  each  day",  the  child  can  make 
better  progress.    One  trouble  with  teaching  spelling 


is,  teachers  have  tried  to  go  through  the  book  too 
rapidly.  I  wish  to  call  the  atttention  of  the  con- 
ductors to  the  list  of  words  published  elsewhere 
that  Mr.  N.  W.  Walker  sent  to  the  high  schools  of 
the  State. 

4.  Geography.  The  outline  given  by  Sperin- 
dent  Sams  is  good  and  Charters  has  many  good 
suggestions.  But  the  best  book  for  grammar 
grade  teachers  to  use  in  Brigham  "s  ' '  Geographic  In- 
fluences on  American  Historj'. "  This  book  was  on 
the  Reading  Circle  list  last  year,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued this  year.  The  conductor  should  have  as  his 
guide  also,  Dodge  and  Kirchwey"s  "The  Teaching 
of  Geography",  which  was  on  the  Reading  Circle 
list  also  last  year,  and  will  be  continued.  Teachers 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  these  books. 
They  are  discussed  in  North  Carolina  Education 
during  the  past  year,  and  those  who  followed  the 
outlines  during  the  past  school  .year  will  have 
much  material  to  use  in  carrying  out  Superinten- 
dent Sam's  outline. 

5.  History.  The  institute  conductor  would  do 
well  to  study  the  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  on  the  teach- 
ing of  history  in  North  Carolina  high  schools,  a 
review  of  which  is  given  on  the  editorial  page. 
Chapter  1  in  Charters  referred  to  in  the  outline 
prepared  by  Superintendent  Sams  is  good  and 
should  be  carefully  read  since  it  offers  ni'any  good 
suggestions.  We  are  publishing  also  another  arti- 
cle on  teaching  history  which  will  be  used. 

These  are  the  important  subjects  to  be  stressed 
in  the  institute.  Other  subjects,  such  as  penman- 
ship, arithmetic,  health,  agriculture,  and  etc.,  should 
not  be  over  looked.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  during  the  year  about  the  monotony  of  school 
work.  Nothing  is  more  monotonous  than  a  formal 
institute  conductor — one  who  has  no  life,  who 
possessess  now  new  information,  one  who  goes  over 
the  same  old  text-books  and  has  no  M'ell  thought 
out  plans.  Read  in  another  place  the  strong  arti- 
cle— "Timely  Suggestions  Concerning  Institutes."' 
The  institutes  this  summer  should  be  richer  in  life 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  publisliers  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education  that  it  may  contribute  to  the  life 
of  the  institute. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  POEMS. 

Do  not  forget  that  Brooks's  North  Carolina  Poems 
is  the  latest  collection  of  our  native  verse,  that  it 
gives  102  poems  from  37  poets,  has  useful  notes 
and  biographical  sketches,  that  many  of  th-ese  poems 
have  not  appeared  in  book  form  before  and  many 
others  are  out  of  print,  that  it  costs  only  $1.00 
(or  in  paper  covers,  50  cents),  and  that  only  a  few 
copies  now  remain  even  at  this  price.  Order  now, 
addressing  North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


NO  VACATION  NUMBERS. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  complaining  that  you 
did  not  receive  North  Carolina  Education  for  July 
and  August.  No  numbers  for  these  two  vacation 
months  are  published. 
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IMPORTANT  INSTITUTE  SUGGESTIONS  BY  SUPERVISOR  SAMS 


1.  That  new  teachers  .shmild  take  the  WHU'k  of 
the  primary  section;  those  who  have  had  two  or 
more  years  experience,  th(-'  wcirk  of  the  intermedi- 
ate section.  Tliis  chissilicatiou,  hnwever,  need  not 
be  too  rigidly  adheretl  to.  liy  special  arrangements 
with  the  conductor,  teachers  may  take  some  work 
with  both  stvtious,  e.  g.,  a  primary  grade  teach- 
er who  has  attended  two  or  more  institutes  and  who 
has  had  sufficient  training  and  experience  in  teaching 
phonics  might  be  permitted  to  take  the  work  with 
the  primary  section,  but  be  allowed  to  spend  the 
time  during  the  iihonic  perioil  with  the  intermediate 
section. 

2.  In  those  institutes  where  there  is  a  sutiicient 
number  of  high  school  teachers,  a  class  might  be 
organized  for  the  consideration  of  the  pnjblems  of 
the  high  school,  using  Hart's  Kdueational  Resources 
of  Village  and  Rural  Communities  (jMacmiUan 
Company)  and  the  High  School  Iland-l'.o.ik. 

;i  (_)u  jMonday  evening  of  the  tirst  week,  the 
teachers  should  come  together  for  an  "institute 
social".  The  main  object  should  be  to  get  acquaint- 
ed. Each  teacher  might  be  given  a  tag  and  asked  to 
write  his  name  on  it  and  wear  it  during  Uie  eve- 
ning. The  •"Uet-Aei(uaiiitr<l  Committee"  should 
be  "on  the  alert  to  see  thai  strangers  and  those 
who  ai'e  inclined  to  be  timid  are  made  to  feel  at 
home.  Provision  should  be  made  for  good  music 
and  some  form  of  entertainment  for  all.  The  amuse- 
ments of  course  should  conform  to  local  conditions 
and  should  be  so  managed  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  bashful  young  men  to  line  14)  ou  one  side  of 
the  house  and  the  self-conseious  maidens  on  the 
other.  No  one  thing  will  do  more  to  cement  the 
friendship  and  promote  the  social  pleasure  of  the 
teachers  than  this  institute  social  if  wisely  plan- 
ned   and   properly    mauage<l. 

4.  A  Story  Tellers'  Club  should  be  formed.  Let 
the  teachers  meet  for  an  hour  at  twilight  ou  the 
lawn,  if  practicable,  the  lirst  meeting  being  held 
Tuesday  of  the  tirst  week  of  the  institute.  Other 
meetings  should  be  held  from  evening  to  evening 
and  all  the  teachers  should  be  eiiccuiraged  to  par- 
ticipate. 

5.  A  model  Friday  afternoon  exercise  should  l)e 
worked  up  during  the  institute  and  given  on  the 
last  Friday  afternoon  as  indicated  in  the  program. 
Some  of  the  work  done  in  the  Story  Tellers'  Club 
may  be  used  on  this  occasion.     An  exhibit   of  the 

'  work  done  in  the  institute  should  be  prepared  and 
arranged  for  this  meeting,  illustrating  what  each 
teacher  should  do  in  her  own  school.  The  public 
should  be  invited   to  attend  this   meeting. 

6.  Beginning  on  Thursday  of  the  lirst  week  and 
continuing  from  time  to  time  until  Wednesday  of 
the  second  week,  make  on  the  blackboard  a  large 
map  of  the  county,  putting  in  township  lines,  school 
districts,  roads,  cliurches,  school  houses,  post  oflices, 
country  stores,  etc..  as  a  basis  for  a  social  survey, 
indicating  in  each  district  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy 
as  shown  by  the  last  final  report  for  each  district. 
This  work  "is  to  be  done  by  the  teachers,  making 
changes  and'  corrections  from  day  to  day  as  more 
exact  information  may  be  obtained.  After  the  map 
is   completed   for   use   in    connection   with    the    dis- 


cussion of  adidl  illiteracy  as  indicated  for  Wednes- 
day aftei'iioon  of  the  Second  week,  each  teacher 
slionid   make   a   cojiy   for   his   individual   use. 


SOME   CRITICISMS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

According  to  the  reports  published  in  School  and 
Home  Education  the  effect  of  the  institute  on  a 
large  number  of  teachers  is,  to  say  the  least,  some- 
what  doubtful. 

The  interpretation  of  the  reports  of  field  agents 
who  ^■isited  75  institutes  in  <)hio  and  heard  436 
lectures  is  somewhat  difficult  of  judgment.  (For 
example,  we  learn  that,  the  attention  of  these  lec- 
tures was  "good"  in  'I'M  cases,  "fair",  in  116  cases, 
and  "poor"  in  31!  cases,  and  then  we  are  told  that 
some  cases  reported  as  "good"  should  have  been 
reported  as  "poor.")  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  excerpts  from  the  field  notes, 
some  of  which  we  reproduce: 

"Lecturer  ten  years  b(diin(l   the  times." 
"'j'oo  much  psyi'hology   talked  over  the  heads  of 
teachers. " 

"This  man's  talks  were  good,  but  were  not  ap- 
jireciated.  Gave  the  only  pi'actical  talks  of  the 
institute." 

"This  institute  alnu)St  wholly  for  the  entertain- 
ment   of   teachers." 

"I'lxcellent  addresses.  Lecturer  used  charts.  At- 
tention poor,  talking  everywhere.  One  teacher  writ- 
ing a  letter,  live  reading  newsjiaiiers,  three  reading 
books,  two  inspecting  photographs.  Lecturer  thank- 
ed audience  and  saiil  that  the  attention  was  the 
best  that  he  had  ever  had  in  that  county." 

"Subject-matter  of  lecture  good  but  not  adapted 
to  nee(_ls  of  primary  or  high  sclu)ol  teachers.  Six 
teachers  reading  newspapers  and  catalogues.  Ma- 
jorit\'  of  audience  talking  more  or  less,  some  reading 
all    the   time.      At   least  six   teachei's   were   chewing 

gum-    Hum  of  conversation  all  o\cr  the  room 

One  young  lady  [  ?]  shooting  tlies.  Another  hold- 
ing her  hands  over  another's  eyes.  Young  men  and 
women    signaling    to    one    aiiotbei'    across    the    hall 

One  man  lying  down  on  three  seats  placed 

together.  Several  yming  men  throwing  wads  of 
paper  at  other  members  of  the  institute. 

The  General  Institute  Situation. 

The  conditions  pictured  in  tln'se  "snap-shots" 
are  probably  extreme  cases,  but  they  apply  in  a 
fairly  general  way  to  the  compulsory  institutes 
throughout  the  country.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
a  concentration  of  attention  upon  legitimate  themes 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  ditferentiation  of  the  teachers' 
work  and  the  wide  variations  among  teachers  in 
age  and  i>reparation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  prob- 
alily  tiaie  that  tliosi^  wlio  could  profit  most  by  the 
instruction  are  the  least  attenti\e.  The  condition 
has  placed  a  high  premium  upon  lecturers  who 
possess  the  ability  to  hold  attention  and  has  tempted 
them  to  the  employment  of  arts  and  wiles  that, 
however,  commendable  on  the  Chautauqua  plat- 
form or  the  vaudeville  stage,  seem  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  teachers'  work  or 
with  the  paramount  need  of  bringing  help  to  the 
vast  horde  of  immature  and  untrained  teachers  that 
annually   enter  public   school   service. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 


(Abstract  of  Report  of  N.  E.  A.  Committee  ou 
Sociai  Studies — Continued  from  Civic  Educational 
JSenes — No.  6.) 

The  committee  suggests  a  tliree-year  course  iu 
history,  with  a  possible  two-year  course  as  a  mini- 
mum :  L.._^j 

1.  European  history  before  the  opening  ot  the 
eighteentli  century,  embracing  the  essentials  of  an- 
cient history  on  tue  one  hand  and  American  coloni- 
zation ou  the  other. 

2.  European  history  since  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

'6.  American  history  since  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  has  been  primarily  to 
suggest  how  history  may  be  given  the  greatest  pos- 
sible social  value,  and  not  to  dogmatize  as  to  exact 
time  allotment  or  the  particular  periods  or  topics 
to  be  emphasized.  It  considers  history  as  one  of 
the  group  oi  social  studies  Avhose  chief  aim  is  to 
prepare  lor  citizenshiii  m  modern  society.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  report  of  T'rof.  Kobm- 
son,  of  Columbia  University,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, suggests  the  attitude  of  the  committee: 

"fast  events  have  only  a  literary  interest  *  *'  *  * 
except  m  so  lar  as  they  illustrate  and  emphasize 
past  conditions.  *  *'  *  '"  While  events  can  be  dealt 
with  chronologically,  conditions  have  to  be  present- 
ed topically  if  tliey  are  to  become  clear.  We  can 
select  the  salient  events  of  the  Crusades  and  tell 
them  in  the  form  of  a  story;  but  the  medieval 
church,  castle,  monastery,  and  tarm  have  to  be  de- 
scribed in  typical  forms  as  tliey  lasted  several 
centuries.  *  *  *  * 

"A  still  unsolved  problem  is  to  determine  what 
conditions  and  institutions  shall  be  given  the  pret- 
erence,  considering  the  capacity  of  the  student  and 
the  limitations  of  time.  Tiie  committee  should  not 
undertake  to  pronounce  ou  this  matter,  but  should 
urge  that  teachers  and  text-book  writers  constant- 
ly ask  themselves  whether  what  they  are  teaching 
seems  to  be  worth  while.  Practically  any  greac 
human  interest  in  the  past  is  worth  explaining,  be- 
cause it  serves  to  loosen  up  the  student's  mind  and 
furnish  him  material  for  thought.  One  teacher 
might  feel  inclined  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Persians,  the 
destruction  of  the  great  temple  that  had  been  be- 
gun there,  and  how  in  modern  times  the  ancient 
sculptures  of  tliis  temj^le  have  been  recovered,  and 
how  a  new  Parthenon  arose  on  the  site  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  oltl;  '■'  *  *  *  another  teacher  might 
have  grasped  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  might  explain  the  Socratic 
method  of  discussion  and  Aristotle's  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  his  theory  of  happi- 
ness as  a  golden  mean ;  another  would  emphasize 
the  life  in  a  Koman  provincial  town  as  illustrated 
by  its  buildings  and  archaeology;  another  would 
be  interested  in  feudal  castles  and  armor;  another 
in  the  tremendous  organization  of  the  church,  its 
monasteries  and  mendicant  friars.  These  are  but 
instances  of  explainable  things  which  carry  the  stu- 
dent's mind  into  unfamiliar  conditions  and  awaken 
in  him  the  tendency  to  compare  and  to  realize  that 
things  have  not  always  been  as  they  are.  These 
are  the  two  fundamental  results  that  we  may  hope 


to  reach,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance what  particular  institutions  we  choose  for 
the  purpose. 

"Every  teacher  is  aware  that  pupils  differ  a  good 
deal  according  to  their  environment,  and,  as  we 
develop  industrial  and  other  forms  of  special  edu- 
cation, it  will  be  necessary  to  select  our  material 
to  meet  the  especial  needs  of  the  pupils.  As  for 
the  teacher,  no  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained 
until  he  learns  to  outrun  the  text-book  and  be- 
come really  familiar,  through  judicious  reading  or 
university  instruction,  with  the  institutions  which 
he  proposes  to  deal  with. ' ' 

Prof.  Mace,  also  a  member  of  the  committee, 
says : 

"To  connect  events  and  conditions  with  life  as 
the  pupil  knows  it  will  make  history  more  or  less 
of  a  practical  subject.  The  student  will  see  where 
his  knowledge  turns  up  in  the  affairs  of  every  day 
life.  He  will  discover  how  present  day  institutions 
came  to  be  what  they  are.  *  *  *  *The  Egyptians 
had  certain  ideas  about  immortality,  and  therefore 
certain  customs  of  burial.  The  Greeks  took  these 
up  and  modified  them.  The  Romans  changed  them 
still  further,  especially  after  the  coming  of  Christ. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  made  still  greater 
changes.  The  Reformation  introduced  new  con- 
ceptions of  the  soul  after  death  and  today  the 
great  variety  of  ideas  on  the  subject  shows  the 
tremendous  differentiations  that  have  come  since 
the  clays  of  old  Egypt.  It  shows  how  tenacious  this 
idea  has  been.  How  mjuch  interest  is  aroused  if 
the  student  is  put  to  working  out  the  life  history 
of  an  idea.  What  sort  of  history  is  this?  It  is 
neither  ancient,  medieval,  or  modern,  but  all  these 
in  one.    It  is  the  new  kind  of  general  history.  *  *  *  * 

"Likewise  many  events  *  *  *  *have  valuable  les- 
sons growing  out  of  their  dissimilarity.  By  mak- 
ing note  of  their  contrasts  we  may  see  their  bear- 
ing on  modern  life.  The  terrible  Thirty  years  of 
War,  the  Puritan  Revolution,  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  the  American  Revolution,  and  finally  the 
French  Revolution,  present  such  striking  contrasts 
as  to  give  the  student  some  notion  of  what  might 
have  been  avoided  for  the  betterment  of  the  peo- 
ple." *  *  *  * 


To  all  teachers  who  attend  the  Panam;a-Paeific 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  Ginn  and  Company  are 
extending  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  tlieir  exhibit 
in  the  Palace  of  Education.  In  this  exhibit  there 
are  displays  showing  how  text-books  are  made, 
striking  facts  about  the  text-book  business,  motion 
pictures,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  early 
American  school-books.  There  is  also  a  rest  room 
which  has  been  made  attractive  with  chairs,  tables, 
desks,  a  fireplace,  and  other  furnishings  in  the  New 
England  Colonial  style.  If  you  are  not  yet  sure  of 
your  San  Francisco  address,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  have  your  mail  sent  as  follows :  Care  of  Ginn  and 
Company,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  Palace  of  Ed- 
ucation, San  Francisco,  California. 


"I  think  North  Carolina  Education  is  doing  a 
great  work  in  the  state.  1  know  it  is  helping  the 
teachers  in  their  work." — Superintendent  W.  B. 
Speas,  Forsyth  County. 
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A  PAGE  OF  POEMS  FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM  USE 


POEMS  FOE  CHILDREN  TO  STUDY. 


MEMORY  SELECTIONS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. 


Which  Loved  Best. 

"1  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  John; 
Then,  forgetting  his  work,  his  cap  went  on, 
And  he  was  ott'  to  the   garden  swing. 
And  left  her  wood  and  water  to  bring. 

"I  love  you,  nxother,'"  said  rosy  Nell, 
"I  love  you  better  than  tongue  can  tell."' 
Then  she  teased  and  pouted  full  half  the  day, 
Till  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play. 

"I    love   you,    mother,"    said   little   Fan; 
"Today  I'll  help  you  all  I  can. 
How  glad  I  am  that  school  doesu  "t  keep  1 " " 
So  she  rocked  the  baby  till  it  fell  asleep. 

Then,  stepping  softly,  she  brought  the  brooin, 
And  swept  the  floor,  and  tidied  the  rooui ; 
Busy  and  happy  all  day  was  she. 
Helpful  and  happy  as  child  could  be. 

"1  love  you,   mother,"   again   they   said — 

Three  little  children  going  to  bed. 
How   do  you  think  that  mother  guessed 
Which  of  them  really  loved  her  best? 

Old  Ironsides. 

Note. — The  famous  frigate,  launched  in  Boston 
in  1797,  from  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Constitution  Wharf,  was  the  celebrateil  war  \'essel 
known  as  Constitution.  She  was  built  to  stop  the 
depredations  of  Algerine  Corsairs  upon  our  mer- 
chant marine.  In  the  Mediterraean,  whither  she 
sailed  in  18Uo,  she  earned  for  herself  the  name  of 
' '  Old  Ironsideis. ' '  This  vessel  became  famous  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  after  her  brilliant  record 
the  name  of  "Old  Ironsides"  became  famous  in 
American  history. 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  I 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high. 
And  many  an  eye  has  daiiced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky ; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout. 

And  burst  the   cannon's  roar; — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her  deck  once  red  witli  hei'oes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood. 

And  waves  were  white  below. 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread. 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  Eagle  of  the  Sea  I 

Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should    sink    beneath    the    wave; 

Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep. 
And  there  should  be  her  grave ; 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 
Set   every  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms. 
The  lightning  and  the  gale ! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holiues. 


Little  By  Little. 

"Little  by  little,  and  straight  and  liigh 

A  bush  to  a  tall  tree  grows. 
Little  by  little  the   days   go   by, 

And  a  bud  becomes  a  rose. 
Little  by  little  the  children  grow 

Taller  and  taller,  and  then. 
Little  by  little  they  change,  and  lo ! 

They  turn  to  women  and  men." 

The  Little  Plant. 

Ill  tlie  heart  of  a  seed,  buried  deep,  so  deei), 

A    dear    little    plant    lay    fast    asleep. 

"Wake",    said    the    sunshine,    "And    creep    to    tlie 

light." 
"Wake",  said  tlie  voice  of  the  raiiulroi)s  brlglit. 
The  little  plant  heard  and  rose  to  see 
AVhat  the  wonderful  outside  world  might   be. 

Whenever  a  Little  Child  is  Bom. 

Whenever   a    little    ciiild    is    born. 
All  night  a  soft  wind  rocks  the  corn. 
One   more   butter-cup   wakes   to   the   uioi'ii. 
Somewhere.  - 

(!)ne  nun-e  rosebud  sliy  will  inifold. 
One  more  grass-blade  push  through  the  mould. 
One  more   bird's  song  the  air  will  hold. 
Somewhere. 

— Agnes  L.  Carter. 

Tv/o  Little  Hands. 

Two  little  hands  so  soft   and  white, 
'I'his  is  the  left — this  is  the  right. 
Five  little  fingers  stand  on  each. 
So  I  can  hold  a  plum  or  a  peach. 
But  if  I  should  grow  as  old  as  you 
Lots  of  little  things  these  hands  can  do. 
•J*  •< 

The  Bluebird's  Song. 

Little  white  suowdrojis.   I  i)ray  you  arise: 
Bright  yellow  crocus  couie,  ojien  your  eyes: 
Sweet  little  violets  hid  from  the  cold. 
Put  on  your  mantels  of  purple  and  gold. 
Datfodils,    daffodils,    say,    do    you    hear? 
Summer  is  coming  and  spring  time  is  here. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  POEMS. 

Do  not  forget  that  Brooks's  North  Caroliua  Poems 
is  the  latest  collection  of  our  native  verse,  that  it 
gives  102  poems  from  37  poets,  has  useful  notes 
and  biographical  sketches,  that  many  of  these  poems 
have  not  appeared  in  book  forui  before  i^nd  many 
others  are  out  of  print,  that  it  costs  only  $1.00 
(or  in  paper  covers,  50  cents),  and  that  only  a  few 
copies  now  remain  even  at  this  price.  Order  now, 
addressing  North  Carolina  Education.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Children  in  the  public  schools  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn,,  draw  maps  of  South  Anu^'ica  on  which  they 
indicate  by  marks  all  places  where  goods  manufac- 
tured in  their  city  are  sold. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


TEACHING  THE  WORDS  SIT  AND  SET. 

By  Lula  Oeillee  Andrews. 

I. 

We  have  been  in  our  new  room  some  time  and 
feel  at  home.  Your  fathers  and  mothers  are  inter- 
ested in  your  school  life.  Have  you  told  them 
whether  you  have  a  good  seat?  Think  of  the  most 
interesting  way  to  tell  just  where  you  sit. 

"I  sit  near  the  teacher's  desk  and  often  help 

her." 
"I  sit  in  the  back  row  because  I  am  so  tall." 
"I  sit  between  two  windows  and  have  plenty 

of  light. ' ' 
"I   sit   nearest   the   blackboards   because    I    am 

nearsighted." 
When  a  new  class  comes  together  in  the  fall,  it 
often  takes  a  long  time  to  get  acquainted  and 
learu  one  another's  names.  I  hope  we  know  every- 
body b.y  this  time  and  are  becoming  friends.  Can 
you  tell,  without  making  a  single  mistake  in  names, 
where  somebody  else  sits  ? 

"John  sits  in  the  corner  near  the  stove." 
"Mary   sits   at    my   left   and    Tom    sits    at    my 

right." 
"Alice  sits  between  Sarah  and  Susan." 
"Robert,    Charles,    and    Tom    sit    in    the    same 

row. ' ' 
"Our  teacher.  Miss  Adams,  sometimes  sits  on  a 

little  platform." 
You  haven't  forgotten  your  old  room,  I  know,  be- 
cause you  had  good  times  there  together.     Tell  us 
where  j'ou  or  some  one  else  sat  last  session. 

"I  sat  by  a  sunny  window  next  to  the  street." 
"I  sat  in  the  coldest  place  in  the  room." 
"All  the  boys  sat  on  one  side  of  the  room  and 

all  the  girls  sat  on  the  other." 
"Ellen  sat  across  the  room  from  me." 
"Our  teacher   sometimes   sat   in   a   large   chair 

and  sometimes  sat  on  a  high  stool." 
What  three  words  have  we  used  this  morning  iu 
telling  of  our  positions'?  Sit,  sits,  and  sat.  When  did 
we  use  sit  and  sits?    Wlien  did  we  use  sat?     What 
is  the  difference  between  sit  and  sat? 

II. 

Have  you  sat  in  some  unusual  place,  or  iu  some 
dangerous    place,    perhaps,    where    you    should    not 
have  sat?       I  have  sat  on  a  camel's  back. 
"I  have  sat  on  the  ridge  pole  of  the  barn." 
"I  have  sat   on  a  high  railroad  bridge." 
"I  have  sat  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree." 
"I  have  sat  beside  my  father  when  he  drives 

the  reaper." 
"I  have  sat  on  the  back  of  a  runaway  horse." 
I  have  often  heard  travelers  boast  of  the  strange 
places  where  they  have  sat.  The  older  members 
of  j^our  families  have  traveled  more  than  you  have. 
No  doubt  you  have  heard  them  tell  of  some  in- 
teresting places  Avhere  they  have  sat. 

"My  brother  Tom  has  sat  on  the  top  of  an  au- 
tomobile   'bus'   in   New    York." 
"My   sister   Anne   has   sat    on   Table   Rock    on 
Lookout  Mountain." 


"Aunt  Mar,y  has  sat  on  the  deck  of  an  ocean 

steamer." 
"Uncle  Jack  has  sat  on  top   of  the   Egj'ptiau 

Pj'ramids." 
What  word   have  we  used  each  time   with  have 
and  has?    Sat  is  the  only  form  of  sit  that  we  should 
ever  use  with  have  and  has. 

III. 

On  a  busy  day  at  school  almost  everything  gets 
out  of  place  by  the  end  of  the  day,  doesn't  itl 
Let  us  set  things  where  thej''  belong  before  we  go 
home.  Frank  may  set  the  box  of  chalk  on  my 
desk.  AVho  else  will  volunteer  to  set  something 
away  ? 

"1  will  set  the  watering-pot  iu  the  closet." 
"I  will  set  the  ink  bottles  on  the  shelf." 
"I  will  set  the  clock  back  on  .your  desk." 
"1  will  set  the  waste-basket  under  the  desk." 
"1  will  set  the  visitors'  chairs  iu  a  row  at  the 
back  of  the  room." 

That  was  quickly  done,  and  the  room  looks^  fine 
Who  remembers  what  somebody  else  did  to  help  ? 
"John  set  the  books  straight  on  the  shelves." 
"Mary  set  the  box  of  colored  crayon  in  the  desk 

drawer. ' ' 
"Tom  set  the  window-pole  in  the  corner." 
"Emily  set   the   flower-pots   in  the  window  to 
get  the  air. 

What  word  could  you  have  used  in  telling  me 
this  instead  of  set?  Yes,  put  is  a  good  word.  Is 
there  any  other?  That  is  right;  place  is  also  good. 
Then  what  does  set  mean?  Yes,  it  means  to  put 
or  place,  and  it  always  tell  what  we  do  to  some- 
thing. 

STUDYING  THE  SENTENCE. 

Many  of  us  want  to  use  a  large  number  of  pic- 
tures in  our  language  work,  but  feel  to  continually 
use  Perry  pictures  is  too  expensive.  Why  not  make 
use  of  the  fine  advertisements  found  iu  our  maga- 
zines? 

Is  there  anything  of  more  interest  to  the  child 
than  "My  Baby?"  Make  book-covers,  using  for 
decoration  baby  faces  found  in  the  magazines.  For 
inside  pages  let  one  sheet  be  of  their  writing  les- 
son, "My  baby  is  cunning";  one  as  seat  Avork,  the 
copying  of  a  stanza  about  a  baby ;  one  as  dicta- 
tion ;  one  as  original  work  telling  what  they  like 
about  the  baby;  and  one  in  answer  to  questions 
written  on  the  blackboard. 

Many  pictures  may  be  found  containing  an  auto- 
mobile  in   a  form   by  itself  and  of   desirable   size. 
After  mounting  dictate  for  instance : 
This  is  an  auto. 

It  can  go  fast.  •  .      . 

It  must  not  go  too  fast. 
Do  yon  want  a  ride? 

A  very  common  picture  is  the  dog  listening  to 
his  master's  voice  in  the  graphophone.  What  lit- 
tle people  will  not  be  eager  to  write  about  him 
when  they  know  he  is  a  real  little  doggie? 

The  Madonnas  cut  from  advertisements  are  ef- 
fective,   as    are    also    the   pictures    of    Washington. 
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Liueolu,  aud  the  White  House  for  the  mouth  of 
birthdays.  Turkeys  cut  in  outline  from  grocery 
auuouncemeuts  please  the  small  child,  aud  will  help 
iu  making  the  Thanksgiving  booklet. 

LANGUAGE  DEVICES. 

Tell  me  something  about  Liueolu.  Ask  me  some- 
thing about  Franklin.  Tell  Walter  to  do  some- 
thing with  liougfcllow's  picture.  Suppose  you 
hadn't  seen  the  gold  fishes  and  you  entered  the 
room  suddenly,  what  would  you  say? 

(Teacher  writes  each  sentence  upon  the  board 
as  it  IS  giveu.) 

What  are  these?  What  do  you  have  to  do  be- 
fore you  give  me  a  sentence?      (Think.) 

When  do  you  speak  or  write  sentences,  what  are 
you  doing  with  your  thoughts?  (This  word  "ex- 
pressing"  may   have   to   be   explained.) 

Then,  what  is  a  sentence?  (It  is  the  expression 
of  a  thought.) 

Why  aren't  these  sentences, — Horse,  rode;  stripes 
aud  stars;  liind,  birds;  log  cabin,  he? 

How  do  the}'  dirt'er  from  the  sentences  upon  the 
board  ? 

What  must  I  do  to  make  them  into  sentences? 

What  is  another  word  for  a  whole  thought? 
(Complete.) 

Then,  what  is  a  sentence.  (A  sentence  is  the 
expression  of  a  complete  thought.) 

What  was  Washington's  thought  in  these  sen- 
tences? 

1.  "Think  twice;  speak  once." 

2.  "Be  careful  to  keep  your  promise." 
Liueoln's  thought  when  he  said, — "I  do  not  think 

much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  today  than  he  was 
yesterday." 

LougtelloAv's  thought  in 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  ivmiud  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

Write  five  sentences  about  the  tiag,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  St.  Valenliue  (or  if  it  is  another  time  of 
the  year  form  seuleuces  in  keeping  with  the  time 
of  the  year.) 

Distribute  coloi'ed  pictures  of  animals.  Pupils 
write  sentences  about  their  appearances  or  what 
the^y  can  do. 

Make  these  into  sentences: 

1.  red,  blue  is  our  tiag. 

2.  Mt.  Vernon,  lived.  Washington, 
.'j.  studied,  Lincoln,  hard. 

4.  poems,  wrote,  Longfellow. 

Uo  not  allow  pupils  to  make  sentences  about 
themselves  or  about  their  classmates.  Do  not  limit 
them  to  statements. — The   Ohio   Teacher. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  DICTATION. 

A  few  related  sentences  maj'  constitute  the  exer- 
cise. They  should  be  read  to  the  class  once  iu 
order  that  the  subject  matter  may  be  understood. 
Tlu'U  the  exercise  should  be  dictated  phrase  by 
phi'ase  or  sentence  by  sentence  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  class.  The  pupils  repeat  in  concert 
the  phrase  or  sentence,  and  at  the  word  of  command 
write.  At  the  completion  of  the  exercise  papers 
are  exeanged  aud  the  exercise  examined  from  the 
correct  exercise,  which  should  now  be  written  upon 
the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 

Visual  evidence  of  success  adds  to  the  interest  and 


stirs  ambition.  If  those  holding  papers  with  no 
mistakes  are  bidden  to  stand  in  cue  group,  those 
with  one,  two,  or  three  in  still  other  groups,  a 
knowledge  of  one's  standing  in  relation  to  the  class 
is  forcibly  impressed  and  there  results,  because  of 
this  stimulation,  greater  effort  in  succeeding  les- 
sons. 

Exercises  should  be  given  daily.  The  time  in 
dictating  aud  examining  should  I'arely  exceed  ten 
minutes.  New  sentences  containing  the  same  points 
should  be  used  uutil  the  difticulty  is  mastered. 
"Little  and  often"  aud  "Alake  haste  slowly"  should 
be  dication  mottoes. 

The  subject  matter  of  dictation  exercises  should 
eoncei'u  itself  with  the  familiar.  The  common 
words  ordiuarily  misspelled  should  be  used  repeat- 
edly. Events  in  which  the  public  is  interested — 
holidays,  advertisements,  bargain  sales — all  furuish 
excelleut  material.  This  timely  material  has  the 
advantage  of  being  constantly  before  tiie  eyes  of 
pupils  iu  newspapers,  iu  street  cars,  in  placards  aud 
posters,   aud   impresses,    interests   aud    educates. 

Short  letters  dictated  daily  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks  impress  form,  arrangement  and  punctuation 
as  only  intensive  work  can.  No  more  valuable  form 
of  dictation  could   be   devised. — Popular  Educator. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS  TESTED  ON  SPELLING. 

Last  fall  Professor  X.  W.  Walker,  the  State 
High  School  Inspector,  sent  to  all  the  secondary 
schools  of  North  Carolina  a  list  of  lifty  words  to 
be  used  at  a  spelling  test.  Full  reports  were  re- 
cei\'ed  from'  150  schools.  The  results  of  this  con- 
test are  published  in  the  High  Seliool  Bulletin  for 
April: 

Summary  of  Results  for  Schools  Making  Complete 

Report. 

Number  of  schools  giving   lest   and   malting  full 

report     150 

Number  of  pupils  taking  test  in  tliese  schools   .  .       6,513 

Total  number  of  trials  or  chances 325,650 

Total    number    of    failures    98,102 

Average  grade  attained   for  State    69.87  % 

Highest  grade  attained  by  any  school  (Kittrell  .  .  89.88 
Number    of    cases    in    which    boys    made    highest 

grade     3  9 

Number    of    cases    in    which    girls    made    highest 

grade     93 

Number  of  cases  iu  wliich  boys  and  girls  tied  for 

highest    grade    8 

Number  of  cases  in  whio  hboys  made  lowest  grade  90 

Number  of  cases  in  which  girls  made  lowest  grade  42 

Number  of  cases  in  which  boys  and  girls  tied  for 

low-est    grade     6 

Number  of  pupils  who  made  perfect  grades   ....  20 

Names  of  Students  who  made  a  Grade  of  100  per 

cent: 

Flora  Tanaday,  of  the  Benson  School ;  Nellie 
Fleming.  Boouville;  Lillie  Aiken  and  Jennie  Bloom, 
Durham  ;  Godena  Pope,  Ellen  Maultsby.  aud  j\lary 
Clark,  Fayetteville ;  Rowena  Evans.  Henderson ; 
Charles  Blackburn,  Kernersville;  Marguerite  Sulli- 
van, Sallie  Hoover,  and  Floyd  Mace,  Lincolnton ; 
Fannie  Green,  Lowe's  Grove;  Kathryu  Humphrey, 
Philadelphus  ;  Granberry  Tucker.  Plyuuioth  ;  Anna- 
bel  Spence,   Seven  Springs;  IMa.y  Blanton.   Shelby; 
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Lilly  Fye,  Startown;  Mamie  Teal,  Wadesboro;  Icie 
Buchanan,  Webster. 

lilst  of  Words. 


^g            -Sq-S^  ■Sp'^fc  <5-§'3£ 

-"ja                       O^COO  C*j7i?  t-OiO 

50              HoO  Hoi  So 

o  £  (i, 

1.  Wednesday     ....    6513          6084  429  93.4 

2.  preparation     ....        "            4691  1822  72. 

3.  Connecticut    ....         "             2900  3613  44.5 

4.  religious     "             462  0  1893  70.9 

5.  laboratory     "             3651  2862  56.1 

6.  nueter      "             5834  679  89.6 

7.  twelfth     "             4122  2391  63.3 

8.  cylinder      "             4889  1624  75. 

9.  yield     "             5520  993  84.8 

10.,     separate     "             4720  1793  72.5 

11.  lose     '•             3599  2914  55.3 

12.  relieve     "             5480  1033  84,1 

13.  which     "             6174  339  94.8 

14.  foreign     '■             5827  686  89.5 

15.  conceivable     ....         "             4375  2138  67.2 

16.  achievement      .  .         "             4581  1832  70.3 

17.  benefited      "             4338  2175  66.6 

18.  changeable     ....         "             5221  1292  80.1 

19.  plenteous     "             3894  2619  59.8 

20.  grieved     "             5738  775  88.1 

21.  pitiable     "             4588  1925  70.4 

22.  breadth     "             4989  1524  76.6 

23.  recommend     ....         "             3447  3066  52.9 

24.  descendant     "             3966  2547  60.9 

25.  accommodate     .  .         "             3357  3156  51.5 

26.  occurrence     "             2751  3762  42.2 

27.  referred      "             3910  2603  60. 

28.  government    "             5639  874  86.6 

29.  business     "             4844  1669  74.4 

30.  precede     "             4350  2163  66.8 

31.  embarrass      "             3298  3215  50.6 

32.  until      ••             5623  890  86.3 

33.  receive    "             5589  924  85.8 

34.  absence     "             5229  1284  80.3 

35.  appreciate     "             5781  732  88.8 

36.  receipt     "             4785  1728  73.5 

37.  February      "             4630  1883  71.1 

38.  prejudice      "            3371  3142  51.8 

39.  license      "             4353  2160  66.8 

40.  ridiculous      "             3416  3097  52.4 

41.  privilege     "             3270  3243  50.2 

42.  parallel      "             3568  2945  54.8 

43.  whether    "             5179  1334  79.5 

44.  pursue     "             3795  2718  58.3 

45.  meant     "             5116  1397  78.5 

46.  courageous     ....         "             4505  2008  69.2 

47.  necessary      "             4857  1656  74.6 

48.  convenient      "             4781  1732  73.4 

49.  precious      "             5981  532  91.8 

50.  consensus     "             1755  4758  26.9 

■^<  ^i 

HOW  TO  INTEREST  CHILDREN  IN  PARTS  OF 

SPEECH. 

Select  a  paragraph  which  is  interesting  and  does 

not  present  too  many  diffifficulties ;  place  it  on  the 

board  before  class.     One  pupil  is  chosen  to  begin. 

He  names  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  as  the 

teacher  points  very  quickly.     As  soon  as  he  makes 

a  mistake,  he  has  to  stop  and  choose  some  one  to 
go  on.     The  point  of  the  game  is  to  see  how  many 

words    can   be    correctly    classified  in    one    minute. 

One  pupil  may  be  time-keeper  and  announce  when, 
the  minute  is  up;  he  may  also  keep  a  record  of 
each  pupil's  work  on  a  sheet  previously  prepared 


with  the  names  of  all  pupils  in  the  class  and  a 
space  for  the  number  of  words  classified.  Tlie  re- 
sults of  the  game  may  be  read  or  names  of  those 
standing  highest  may  be  placed  on  the  board,  or 
the  whole  sheet  may  be  placed  on  the  bulletin 
board.  This  drill  may  be  continued  for  ten  min- 
utes or  more  a  day  for  a  week,  and  the  pupils  will 
take  great  interest  in  comparing  the  records  from 
day  to  day.  The  same  method  may  be  used  for  the 
classification  of  phrases  and  clauses. 


THE  LITTLE  SCHOOL  ROOM  MA'AM. 

Speak  of  the  queen  and  empress, 

Or  of  other  ladies  royal, 
Not  one  of  them  has  half  the  power,         -' 

Or  subjects  half  so  royal 
As  she,  the  little  schoolma'am. 

Who  trips  along  the  way 
To  take  the  chair  she  makes  a  throne 

At  nine  o'clock  each  day. 

Her   rule   is   ever   gentle ; 

Her  tones  are  low  and  sweet; 
She   is   verjr   trim   and   tidy 

From  her  head  unto  her  feet. 
And  it   matters   very   little 

If  her  eyes  be  brown  or  blue; 
They  simply  read  your  inmost  heart 

Whene'er  she  looks  at  you. 

The   children  bring  her  presents. 

Red  apples,  flowers  galore. 
For  all  the  merry  girls  and  boys. 

This    queen    of    theirs    adore. 
The    darling    little    schoolma'am. 

Who    reigns   without   a   peer 
In   a   hundred   thousand   classrooms. 

This  gayly  flying  year. 

— Canadian  Farm. 


THE  MULE. 

The  mule  he  is  a  funny  sight. 
He's  made  of  ears  and  dynamite. 
His  heels  is  full  of  bricks  and  springs, 
Tornadoes,  battering  rams  and  thiugs. 
He 's  fat  as  any  poisoned  pup ; 
It's  just  liis  meanness  swells  him  up; 
He 's  always  scheming  'round  to  do 
The  things  you  most  don't  want  him  to. 

The  mule  he'lives  on  anything; 
He's  got  a  lovely  voice  to  sing, 
And  when  he  lets  it  loose  at  noon. 
It  sounds  like  buzz  saws  out  of  tune. 
He  stands  around  with  sleepy  eye 
And  looks  as  if  he'd  like  to  die. 
But  when  there's  any  djdug  done. 
It  ain't  the  mule,  I'll  bet  a  bun. 

Some  folks  don't  treat  mules  with  respect, 
They  say  they  ain't  got  intellect; 
That  may  be  so,  but  if  you've  got 
To  go  to  heaven  on  the  spot. 
And  want  a  way  tht  doesn't  fail. 
Just  pull  the  tassel  on  his  tail. 
The  mule  he  tends  to  his  own  biz; 
He  don't  look  loaded,  but  he  is. 

— The  Cottage  Farmer. 
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STORIES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


STORIES  TO  USE  IN  ORAL  LANGUAGE  WORK. 


Harry  and  the  Fish. 

One  summer  morning  Harry  went  down  to  the 
pond.  He  sat  down  on  the  hanlv.  Then  lie  tied  a 
piece  of  cord  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick. 

"Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  can  catch  a  great 
many  fish  for  mother.  I  heard  her  say  she  would 
like   to   have   some   fish   for   dinner." 

Harry  dropped  the  line  into  the  water.  Then 
he  waited  for  the  fish  to  come.  He  waited  hour  af- 
ter hour  in  the  hot  sun,  every  little  while  drawing 
up  his  line  and  hoping  to  find  a  fish  at  the  end  of  the 
cord.     But  no  fish  came. 

At  last  he  heard  mother  calling  him  to  dinner. 
Harry  got  up  feeling  very  hot  and  tired.  The 
tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  his  mother  he  ran  to  her. 
He  told  her  how  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  catch  some 
fish.  She  only  laughed  and  kissed  him  saying, 
"Why,  my  dear  little  boy,  you  had  no  bait.  You 
can  never  catch  fish  without  bait." 

What  Tabby  Did. 

Tabby  is  our  big  black  cat.  We  have  had  her 
a  long  time.  She  came  to  our  house  one  cold  winter 
night  when  she  was  just  a  little  kitten.  Mother 
took  iier  in  and  gave  her  some  warm  milk.  She 
has  lived  here  ever  since. 

One  very  rainy  night  we  missed  Tabby.  We  look- 
ed everywhere  and  called  her  many  times  but  no 
cat  could  be  found. 

Just  when  we  were  going  to  bed  we  heard  a  loud 
scratching.  We  ran  and  opened  the  door.  There 
was  Tabby  with  a  dirty  little  white  kitten.  She 
had  found  it  somewhere  and  brought  it  to  her 
home. 

Tabby  picked  up  the  kitten  in  her  mouth  and  car- 
ried it  to  her  own  saucer  of  milk.  How  pleased 
she  was  when  the  kitten  began  to  lap  the  milk.  She 
purred  as  loud  as  she  could. 

We  kept  the  kitten  a  few  days  until  we  found 
a  home  for  it.  Now  it  lives  in  a  fine  house  not  far 
away.  Tabby  and  the  kitten  are  still  the  best  of 
friends. 

A  True  Cat  Story. 

A  lady  in  Manchester.  N.  H.,  owned  a  cat  and 
a  canary.  Entering  her  sitting-room  one  afternoon, 
the  cat  ran  to  her.  put  its  paws  upon  her  dress,  and 
mewed  loudly.  What  the  animal — usually  very 
quiet — nleant  by  such  demonstrations,  she  did  not 
understand.  Presently,  noticing  that  the  bird — a 
great  singer — was  silent,  she  looked  up  to  the  cage, 
to  find  its  door  open,  its  former  tenant  gone. 

"Kitty,  have  you  killed  Dick?'"  she  asked,  in  an 
angr.y  tone. 

Again  the  puss  put  its  paws  on  her  dress  and 
mewed,  at  the  same  time  glancing  at  the  top  of 
the  window.  The  upper  sash  had  been  lowered,  for 
ventilation,  and  it  at  once  flashed  through  the  lady's 
mind  that  the  opening  thus  made  had  furnished  the 
canary's  means  of  escape. 


Soon  the  cat  manifested  a  desire  to  leave  the 
room,  and  was  let  out.  Nothing  was  seen  of  it  for 
three  days,  when  it  returned,  bearing  in  its  mouth 
the  fugitive  bird,  which  it  laid  at  is  mistress's  feet 
unhurt. — Youth's  Companion. 

The  Printer  Boy. 

About  the  year  1725,  an  American  boy.  some  nine- 
teen years  old,  found  himself  in  London,  where  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread.  He 
was  not  like  many  young  nuni  in  these  days,  who 
wander  about  seeking  woi-k.  and  who  are  "willing 
to  do  anything"  because  they  know  how  to  do 
nothing;  but  he  had  learned  how  to  do  something, 
and  knew  just  where  to  go  to  find  something  to  do. 
So  he  went  straight  to  a  printing  office,  and  in- 
quired if  he  could  get  employment. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  inquired  the  foreman. 

"America."  was  the  answer. 

"All,"  said  the  foreman,  "from  America!  a  lad 
from  America  seeking  employment  as  a  printer! 
Well,  do  you  really  understand  the  art  of  printing? 
Can  you  set  type?" 

Tlie  young  man  stepped  to  one  of  the  cases,  and 
in  a  brief  space  set  up  the  following  passage  from 
the  first  chapter  of  John:  "Nathaniel  said  unto 
him.  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naz- 
areth?   Phillip  saith  unto  him.  Come  and  see." 

It  was  done  so  quickly,  so  accurately,  and  ad- 
ministered a  delicate  reproof  so  appropriate  and 
powerful  that  it  at  once  gave  him  influence  and 
standing  with  all  in  the  office.  He  worked  dili- 
gentl.v  at  his  trade,  refused  to  di'ink  beer  and 
strong  drink,  saved  his  money,  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca, became  a  printer,  publisher,  author.  Postmaster- 
General,  member  of  Congress,  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  ambassador  to  royal  courts, 
and  finally  died  in  Philadelphia.  April  17.  1790,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  full  of  years  and  honors: 
and  there  are  now  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
counties,  towns,  and  villages  in  America  named 
after  that  same  printer  boy.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  author  of  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac." — The  Lit- 
tle ( 'liristian. 

,4  < 

The  Human  Hand. 

No  animal  or  bird  can  endure  the  extremes  of 
climate  like  man  or  is  at  home  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  A  dog.  it  is  true,  will 
follow  man  anywhere,  but  only  when  food  and 
shelter  are  provided.  Nor  can  any  other  creature 
subsist  on  such  a  variety  of  food  as  man  can  di- 
gest. He  flourishes  on  roots,  herbs,  grubs,  insects, 
fruits  or  fish,  on  which  flesh  eating  animals  would 
starve,  or  he  is  equally  pleased  with  animal  and 
bird  flesh  on  which  herbivorous  animals  would 
starve.  He  can  pick  nuts  with  the  monkey,  catch 
fish  with  the  otter,  dig  roots  with  the  wild  pig, 
eat  ant  eggs  Avith  the  ant  eater  and  grasshoppers 
with  the  snake. 

And  all  this  is  due  to  man's  hand.  Because  his 
hand  could  grasp  a  stone  or  a  club  man  rose  on 
his  hind  legs  and  walked  and  talked.  His  hand  is 
the  most  wonderful   of  all   tools.     It   twists   like   a 
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monkej^  wrench,  hangs  on  like  a  grappling  hook, 
cracks  like  a  nutcracker,  picks  like  tweezers,  tears 
like  forceps,   grubs  like  a  gopher. 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  great  lesson  of  health 
and  common  sense.  Man  owes  all  to  his  hand. 
Train  the  child's  hand,  then  answer  the  questions 
that  the  brain,  which  the  hand  builds,  will  ask, 
and  you  have  true  education — education  at  its 
best.  Give  children  every  kind  of  hand  work  that 
their  play  instincts  call  for — and  their  instincts 
are  the  deepest  and  most  useful  in  their  nature — 
and  then  brain  development  will  follow  as  naturally 
as  the  night  follows  day. 

HOW  TO  CURE  TOOTHACHE. 

(An  olil  German  Folklore  Story.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Hebel.) 

Two  lazy  bones  had  long  been  tramping  around 
in  the  world.  They  were  either  too  lazy  or  too  un- 
skilled to  work  and  finally  came  into  great  dis- 
tress, for  they  had  only  a  little  money  left  and  did 
not  know  where  to  get  any  more.  Then  the.y  hit 
upon  the  folloAving  scheme. 

They  begged  some  bread  from  several  houses,  not 
to  eat,  but  to  misuse  to  deceive  people.  Out  of  the 
soft  bits  of  bread  they  rolled  little  balls,  or  pills, 
over  which  they  sprinkled  worm-dust  from  worm- 
eaten  wood.  Then  the  pellets  looked  exactly  like 
j^ellow  pills  which  doctors  give  sick  people.  Next, 
they  bought  several  sheets  of  red  paper  from  a 
book-binder,  cut  them  into  little  squares  and  wrap- 
ped the  pills  up  in  them,  six  or  eight  to  the  pack- 
age. "  ~"  r'^ 

One  of  the  rascals  then  went  ahead  of  the  other 
into  a  village  where  the  annual  fair  was  being  held, 
and  entered  a  restaurant  where  he  hoped  to  find 
many  guests.  He  called  for  a  glass  of  wine  but 
did  not  drink  it.  All  sad  and  miserable  he  sat 
in  a  corner,  held  his  hand  over  his  cheek,  groaned 
softly  to  himself,  and  twisted  back  and  forth  rest- 


lessly. The  honest  people  believed  the  poor  fel- 
low must  surely  have  most  terrible  toothache.  But 
what  could  be  done?  They  pitied  him  and  gave 
him  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  pains  would 
soon  pass  away. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  lazy  fellow  also  came 
in.  The  two  scamps  pretended  that  neither  had  ever 
seen  the  other  in  his  whole  life.  Finally  the  sec- 
ond one  appeared  to  become  aware  of  the  first  one 
through  his  groaning.  "Good  friend,"  he  said, 
"you  seem  indeed  to  have  the  toothache,"  and  walk- 
ed over  to  him  with  great,  slow  strides.  "I  am  the 
well  known  Doctor  Stannzius  Rapunzia  of  Trafal- 
gar," he  continued;  "and  if  you  Avill  use  one  of 
my  toochache  pills,  I'll  promise  that  one,  or  at 
most  two.  will  relieve  you  of  your  suffering."  "God 
grant  that  it  may,"  replied  the  other  rascal. 

Doctor  Paunzia  then  took  one  of  the  little  red 
packages  from  his  pocket.  He  directed  the  pa- 
tient to  laj^  one  of  the  pills  on  his  aching  tooth 
and  to  bite  down  on  it.  The  other  guests  now 
stretched  their  necks  out,  and  one  after  another 
came  over  to  see  the  miraculous  cure.  The  pa- 
tient plsiced  the  pill  on  his  aching  tooth,  bit  on  it, 
and  then  made  an  awful  scream  that  pleased  the 
doctor.  "The  pain,"  he  said,  "  is  now  broken," 
and  quickly  gave  the  patient  a  second  pill.  Sure 
enough;  all  the  pain  had  vanished,  and  the  pa- 
tient leaped  up  for  joy.  He  wiped  the  cold  sweat 
from  his  brow,  although  there  was  none  there,  and 
pretended  to  be  pressing  a  piece  of  money  in  his 
deliverer's  hand  out  of  gratitude. 

The  trick  was  slickly  planned  and  had  its  ef- 
fect. Every  person  present  now  wanted  to  have 
some  of  these  wonderful  pills.  The  doctor  ofi:ered 
his  packages  for  fifteen  cents  a  piece,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  every  package  was  sold.  The  two  ras- 
cals now  departed  one  after  the  other.  But  when 
they  met,  they  laughed  over  the  silliness  of  these 
people. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  WINSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL-A  LESSON  FOR 

INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS 


Physical  Director  Sebring,  of  the  Winston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  has  prepared  a  course  in  physical  training 
for  the  high  school  grades  of  the  Winston  schools. 
We  are  giving  below  the  courses  for  the  seventh  and 
ninth  grades.  Institute  conductors  might  use  these 
courses  to  advantage  in  their  summer  work,  and 
instruct  the  teachers  of  the  village  schools  in  the 
use  of  these  courses. 

Mr.  Sebring  has  drafted  a  drill  for  each 
grade,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  students 
a  few  minutes  relaxation,  and  though  the  hour  of 
ten  o'clock  may  not  fit  in  with  the  needs  of  all  the 
grades,  the  time  will  be  changed  to  fit  the  occasion 
as  soon  as  the  teachers  take  the  matter  of  these 
drills  into  their  own  hands. 

It  has  been  noticeable  for  some  time  past  that 
the  pupils  get  cramped  after  sitting  still  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  it  is  to  give  the  required  relaxation  of 
the  muscles  these  simple  exercises  have  been  pre- 
pard. 

Seventh  Grade  Drill,  Twelve  to  Thirteen  Years. 

Class  assumes  position  of  attention — arms   down 


(c) 
Flexion 


at   sides,   chin  in,   chest  forward  and  hips  slightly 
back. 

1.     Flexion  of  fingers  at 

(a)  arms  down  at  sides. 

(b)  arms  side  horizontal, 
arms  front  horizontal, 
of   hands   at 

(a)  arms  down. 

(b)  arms  side  horizontal. 

(c)  arms  front  horizontal. 

(d)  arms  vertical. 

3.  Rotation  of  armte  at 

(a)  arms  down 

(b)  arms  side  horizontal, 

(c)  arms  front  horizontal. 

(d)  arms  vertical. 

4.  Breathing  exercises,  raise  arms  from  down  at 
side  to  vertical  front. 

5.  Arm   circumduction — both   together. 

(a)  arms  side  horizontal. 

(b)  arms  front  horizontal. 

6.  Arm  circles,  both  backward,  from  arms  down 
at  sides. 
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7.  Breathing  exercises  as  No.  4. 

8.  Arm  swings — upward,  from  position  of  atten- 
tion, to 

(a)  forward   (front  horizontal). 

(b)  fore-upward   (front  and  vertical). 

(c)  sideward  (side  horizontal). 

(d)  side-upward   (side  and  vertical). 

9.  Arm  swings,  backward,  from  position  of  arms 
front  horizontal. 

10.  Breathing  exercises  as  in  No.  4. 

11.  Bending-position  with  hands  on  liips. 

(a)  forward. 

(b)  sideward,   alternate    left    and    right. 

12.  Rotation,  position  as  in  No.  11.     Kotate  from 
left  to  right. 

13.  Raise  on  toes   (foot  extension).     Position  as 
in  No.  11. 

14.  Stationary   run — same   position   of   hands   as 
in  No.  11. 

15.  Toe  touch,  sideward,  position  of  hands  as  in 
No.  11. 

(a)  left  foot. 

(b)  right. 

(c)  alternate. 

16.  Breathing  exercises,  as  in  No.  4. 


Ninth  Grade  Drill,  Fourteen  to  Fifteen  Years. 

Class  assume  position  of  attention,  arms  down  at 
sides,  chin  in,  chest  forward  and  hips  slightly  back 

1.  Flexion  of  fingers  at 

(a)  arms  down. 

(b)  arms  side  horizontal. 

(c)  arms  front  horizontal. 

(d)  arms  vertical. 

2.  Flexion  of  hands  at 

(a)  arms  down. 

(b)  side  horizontal. 

(c)  arms  front  horizontal. 

(d)  vertical. 

3.  Arm   circumduction — both. 

(a)  arms  side  horizontal. 

(b)  arms  front  horizontal. 

4.  Arm  circles — backward,  both  together  from 
position  with  arms  down  at  sides. 

5.  Breathing  exercise — arms  raised  to  vertical 
and  return. 

6.  Arm  swings  upward  from  position  of  at- 
tention to 

(a)  frward  (front  horizontal). 

(b)  fore-upward  (front  and  vertical). 

(c)  sideward  (side  horizontal). 

(d)  side  upward  (side  and  vertical). 

7.  Arm  swings — upward  and  butward  from  po- 
sition of  attention,  up  to  front  hoi-izontal,  and  then 
back  to  i)osition  at  side  horizontal — palms  up. 

8.  Breathing  exercises  as  in  No.  5. 

9.  Arm  swings  backward  from  position  of  arms  at 
front  horizontal. 

10.  Arms  at  side  horizontal,  jialms  down,  half- 
eircuniduclion  to  position  with  palms  up  and  re- 
turn to  start. 

11.  Arm  thrusts  from  position  at  chest,  hands 
closed. 

(a)  forward. 
(b)sideward. 
(c)   upward.  V 

12.  Breathing  exercise   as   No.   5.        <         * 


i:i.     Bending — from  p(.)sitii)n  with  arms  vei'tical. 
cal.  ,    _    .a  J  «[ 

(a)  forwaril. 

(b)  sideward,    left   and   right,   from   po- 

sition   with    neck    clasp. 

(a)  forwai'd. 

(I))   sideward,  left   and  )'ij,dit,   from,  posi- 
tion   with    arms   side    horizontal. 
( a  )    foi'ward. 

(li)    sideward    alternate,    left    and    right, 
15.     Bi'fatliinp;  exercise  as  Xo.  5. 
If).      Rdtalion      IVdiii     [iiKsil  ion    wilh    arms    front 
horizontal.   ( a  I   lel'l   and  ri,i:lil. 

(b)  from    positiiiii    with    ai'iiis   side    hori- 

zontal,   lel't    to    I'igld. 

17.  Raise    on    toes — (foot    extension).      Position 
^^•ith  hands  on  hips. 

18.  Sti'idi^-.junip.     Positidii  wilh  brad  clasp. 

11).     Toe  touch  siilcward  ai'ins  raiseil  to  side  hori- 
zontal and  I'eturn. 

(a)  left. 

(b)  right. 
(e)  alternate. 

20.     Breathing. 


THE  REINDEER  INDUSTRY  IN  ALASKA. 

"In  twenty  years  the  reindeer  industry  has  made 
the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  civilized  and  thrifty  men," 
says  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  a 
bidletin  just  issued. 

The  reideer  industry  began  in  Alaska  in  1.S02  when 
the  Bureau  of  Education  imported  from  Siberia  171 
reindeer.  The  object  of  the  impoilation.  according 
to  the  bulletin,  was  to  furnish  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  Eskimos  in  the  vicinity  of  Bering  Strait.  This 
importation  Avas  continued  until  1002,  and  a  total 
of  1,280  reindeer  were  brought  from  Siberia.  There 
are  now  47.266  reindeer  distributed  among  62  herds. 
and  .30.532  of  these  are  owned  by  the  natives. 

This  industry  has  given  to  the  Alaskan  Eskimos 
not  onl.y  food  and  clothing,  but  a  means  of  trans- 
portation superior  to  dog  teams.  Instead  of  being 
nomadic  hunters  eking  out  a  precarious  existence 
on  the  vast  unthnbered  lands  of  the  Artie  coast 
region  "the  Eskimos."  according  to  the  ISurea's 
bulletin,  "now  have  assured  support  and  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  wealth  by  the  sale  of  meat  and 
skins  to  the  white  men." 

The  reindeer  industry  is  carefully  guarded.  "No 
native  is  permitted  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
a  female  reindeer  to  any  person  other  than  a  native 
of  Alaska."  This  is  done,  the  bulletin  states,  "lest 
white  men  deprive  the  natives  of  their  reindeer  and 
destroy  the  great  native  industry  which  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  in  the  last  twenty  years  built  up 
and  fostered." 


If  we  tolerate  unclean  stables,  open-back  privies 
and  garbage  piles  in  our  town  this  summer,  we  may 
expect  no  other  than  to  lose  a  number  of  our  babies 
from  diarrhoeal  diseases  or  summer  complaint  and  a 
number  of  our  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  as 
well,  from  typhoid  fever.  The  reasoning  is  this: 
Stables  and  dump  piles  are  the  main  breeding  places 
for  flies :  privies  are  the  main  feeding  places  for 
flies;  privies  are  the  main  sources  of  typhoid  and 
diarrhoeal  tlisease  and  flies  are  the  main  carriers 
of  these  diseases  to  men.  women  and  children. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  PARENTS'  MEETING 

By  W.  B.  Covington. 


We  organized  what  was  called  the  Parents'  Club 
of  Bast  Durham,  and  met  several  times.  Each  time 
the  school  would  give  some  kind  of  entertainment 
with  the  purpose  of  getting  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity interested  in  the  school  and  its  work.  Af- 
ter several  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  hit  upon  this 
plan.  We  announced  in  the  city  papers,  in  the 
store  windows,  and  through  the  children  that  we 
were  going  to  have  an  interesting  and  important 
meeting  of  the  club  on  Thursday  evening  and 
that  every  parent  in  the  community  was  ex- 
pected to  be  present  and  without  them  there 
could  be  no  program.  Every  one  came  out,  except 
a  few  who  never  cared  what  happened  at  school. 
Some  came  through  curiosity  to  see  what  was  to 
take  place  and  others  because  they  naturally 
like  to  come  to  the  school  house,  and  we  gave  them 
the  following  program. 

The  Program:  Story  Telling. 

The  principal  opened  the  exercises  by  stating 
the  purpose  of  the  organization  and  the  meeting. 
He  tried  to  show  that  the  school  shoidd  be  a  com- 
munity center  and  that  every  one  should  know 
what  was  done  at  school  and  should  .join  in  every 
movement  for  betterment  work.  He  stated  that  at 
this  meeting  every  one  present  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  say  anything  that  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  school  and  community.  Then  he  called 
up  one  of  the  young  ladies  present,  who  entertained 
us  for  awhile  with  instrumental  music. 

Tn  our  program  we  had  proposed  to  give  some- 
thing that  would  bring  before  the  audience  the 
principles  underlying  each  department  of  the  school 
work.  This,  I  think,,  we  did  admirably  by  as- 
signing each  sub,ject  to  a  teacher  interested  in  that 
particular  work.  One  of  the  primary  teachers  gave 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  work  done  in  the 
first  three  grades,  answering  such  questions  as  we 
so  often  hear  raised  in  the  community,  as  "Why  is 
it  my  child  has  been  in  school  so  long  and  does 
not  know  the  alphabet?"  "Why  should  we  send 
our  children  to  school  to  be  taught  to  tell  stories?" 
And  so  on  through  the  categorv  of  questions  fam- 
iliar to  every  teacher.  She  took  up  one  at  a  time 
and  showed  wherein  the  modern  methods  were  far 
superior  to  the  old  way  of  doing  the  same  thing ; 
for  instance,  she  showed  bow  it  is  now  that  by 
the  use  of  phonetics  a  child  is  taught  to  read 
two  or  three  books  in  one  term,  while  by  the  old 
way  one  never  learned  more  than  the  alnhabet  dur- 
ing the  first  term.  On  down  through  the  list,  she, 
by  comparison  and  explanation,  placed  the  prin- 
ciples so  clearly  before  us  that  no  one  could  help 
agreeing  with  her.  She  especially  emphasized  the 
place  of  the  -story  in  the  school  today,  showing 
how  the  child's  mind  was  drawn  out  and  morals 
taught  by  the  simple  story.  When  she  had  finished 
we  had  four  of  the  first  and  second  grade  children 
tpU  some  of  the  stories  common  to  tis  all,  "The 
Three  Bears,"  "Thp  Gins-er  Bread  Man,"  "The 
King  of  the  Oolden  Eiver,"  and  "The  Larks  in  the 
Wheat  Field."  These  children  did  this  part  well  ■ 
and  at  the  closp  of  the  exercises  all  wanted  to  con- 
gratulate thp  little  fellows,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 


one  present  at  this  meeting  will  ever  be  heard  to 
question  the  place  of  the  story  in  our  schools. 

The  School  and  the  Community. 

The  next  place  on  our  program  was  filled  by 
the  sixth  grade  teacher.  She  took  up  the  relation 
of  school  and  community  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  teacher.  She  first  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
work  done  and  the  methods  used  in  the  class-room. 
Then  she  took  up  all  the  problems  which  the  teach- 
er has  to  deal  with,  especially  those  in  which  the 
parent  has  a  part.  Among  these  I  might  mention 
tardies,  leaving  ^'chool  during  the  day,  indiffer- 
ence, and  carelessness  of  habits  in  general.  The 
parent  was  made  to  feel  his  or  her  part  in  these 
problems,  and,  mind  you,  this  was  not  done  by 
criticism  from  this  teacher,  but  by  having  these 
things  put  before  those  present  in  an  interesting 
and  convincing  manner. 

At  the  close  of  this  discussioii  we  gave  an  old 
time  spelling  match.  Five  pupils  from  each  grade 
from  the  fifth  through  the  high  school  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  stage  and  those  present  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  their  boys'  and  girls'  work,  and 
the  interest  shown  in  the  contest  was  very  great 
indeed. 

After  ^uch  an  exciting  contest  we  thought  some 
good  music  would  help  get  us  back  on  our  balance, 
.  so   one   of  our   community   girls   gave   us   a   beauti- 
fid  solo. 

A  Free  Discussion. 

The  next  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  open 
house  discussions.  By  this  time  every  one  present 
was  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  had  no  hest.itaney 
whatever  in  speaking  out]  We  discussed  school 
work  in  general,  answering  any  questions  that 
might  be  asked.  The  principal  had  an  opportunity 
to  explain  many  of  the  problems  over  which  the 
parent  and  principal  so  often  get  cros,sed.  Each 
man  asked  the  questions  which  had  come  up  in  his 
own  relations  with  the  school,  and  had  them  answer- 
ed b^'  simple  explanations  of  the  principles  under- 
lying these  problems. 

The  audience  was  dismissed  by  instrumental 
music  and  every  one  present  waited  at  the  door 
to  express  their  pleasure  as  to  the  exercises.  All 
promised  their  support  in  the  club  work  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  for  the  next  years.  A 
biref  announcement  in  the  paper  is  now  sufficient 
to  bring  parents  out,  and  they  come  and  work  with 
us.  As  a  result  we  now  have  such  a  community  co- 
operation as  I  have  not  seen  before. 


We  can  have  the  Health  Exhibit  of  the  State 
Boarfl  of  Health  come  to  our  town  by  simply  pay- 
ing the  transportation  charges.  This  is  the  same  ex- 
hibit that  recently  created  nation-wide  interest  at 
the  Health  Conference  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and 
will  be  a  splendid  means  of  teaching  our  people 
many  a  health  lesson  first  hand.  The  main  facts 
pertaining  to  health  and  disease  prevention  set 
forth  in  this  exhibit  admit  of  no  argument.  They 
are  convincing  and  hard  to  forget  when  you  have 
once  seen  them. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LAWS 


The  new  public  school  law  will  be  puljli.shed  soon 
and  all  teachers  and  school  officials  shhould  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  more  important  amend- 
ments to  the  law.  We  are  noting  here  the  more 
imporant  changes. 

1.  Rural  Libraries.  After  any  school  district 
sliall  have  had  a  librar.y  for  ten  years  or  longer  it 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  second  library. 

2.  The  School  Census.  The  school  committee 
of  the  district  or  township  is  required  to  take  the 
school  census  annually  and  to  furnish  a  copy  to 
the  county  superintendent  and  to  the  teachers  be- 
fore the  opening  da.v  of  school. 

3.  The  Compulsory  Attendance  Age  Limit  Tuay 
be  increased  from  twelve  years  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years. 

4.  Farm  Life  School  The  board  of  county  com- 
missioners is  authorized  to  make  aiipro])riations  to 
farm-life  departments  out  of  the  funds  for  necessary 
count.v  expenses. 

5  Teachers'  Certificates.  The  State  Board  of 
Examiners  is  authorized  to  convert  the  five-.vear 
certificates  on  their  second  renewal  into  life  cer- 
tificates, and  to  grant  high  school  certificates  on 
the  basis  of  work  done  in  approved  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  to  grant  credit  also  for 
successful  experience. 

6  Assistant  Superintendent.  The  county  lioa)-d 
ma.v  resei've  as  a  further  contingent  fund  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  pa.y  the  salary  of  an  assistant  su- 
perintendent, and  to  defraj^  such  other  supervisory 
and  adminstrative  expenses  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary. But  the  law  safeguards  the  amount  that 
may  be  set  aside. 

7.  Hig-h  School  Appropriations  The  minimum 
ai)i)ro])riations  allowed  was  reduced  from  $'2.'iO  to 
$200  and  the  maximum  appropriations  allowed  was 
increased  from  $500  to  $600. 

n.  High  School  Attendance.  Hereafter  a  high 
school  must  make  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
at  least  twenty  pupils  for  the  entire  term,  instead 
of  ten  as  heretofore,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  an 
apportionment.  This  provision  will  cause  some  of 
the  schools  that  have  been  suffering  from  dry  rot 
to  increase  their  attendance  or  die.  There  are  per- 
haps fifteen  or  twenty  schools  over  the  State  now 
receiving  high  school  apportionments  that  will  have 
to  be  discontinued  under  this  provision,  and  yet 
there  is  not  one  of  them  but  can  survive  if  properly 
managed. 

9.  Bond  Issue.  A  State-wide  bond  act  for  school 
buildings  gives  districts,  townships,  or  counties 
power  to  vote  bonds  for  school  buildings  without 
getting  special  permission  from  the  General  As- 
sembl.v. 

10.  Agricultural  Extension  Work.  An  aiipro- 
priation  of  $11,477  was  made  for  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  authorized  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  Congress.  Under  this  act.  it  is  estimated  that 
North  Carolina  will  receive  Federal  aid  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $32,953.  The  truslees  of  1lie  ..\.  and  TiT.  Col- 
lege will  administer  this  fund.  Hiough  tlie  iirovisiou 
is  made  that  it  shall  not  be  spent  throu<rh  the  chan- 
nels of  the  college,  but  to  go  directly  for  farm 
demonstration     work    and    agricultural     extension. 


The  counties  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act  are 
expected  to  raise  an  amount  equal  to  the  State  ap- 
liropriation. 

Patriots'  Memorial  School.  An  appropriation  of 
$3,500  was  made  for  the  proposed  Patriots'  Mem- 
orial School,  provided  this  school,  which  is  to  be 
established  b.y  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  shall  be  located  in 
North  Carolina. 

n.  state  Institutions  Given  New  Names.  The 
name  of  the  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded  at  Kin- 
ston.  was  changed  to  the  Caswell  Training  School  in 
honor  of  Richard  Caswell,  one  of  North  Carolina's 
illustrious  governors,  who  is  buried  not  far  from 
Kinston ;  the  name  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School 
at  Morganton,  was  changed  to  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf;  and  the  Negro  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege at  Greensboro  was  changed  to  the  Negro  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  College. 

12.  Business  Colleges  and  Commercial  Schools. 
The  new  law  regulating  business  colleges  and  com- 
mercial schools  contains  the  following  provisions: 
"Before  receiving  students  business  colleges  or  com- 
mercial schools  must  be  licensed  by  State  Board  of 
Examiners.  Application  for  license  must  show: 
that  applicant  is  owner  or  lessee  of  suitable  place 
for  work :  that  he  has  suitable  equipment,  has  se- 
cui'ed  qualified  faculty,  has  adopted  approved  course 
of  stud.v;  certificate  from  county  board  of  edu- 
cation that  owner  is  efficient  and  of  good  moral 
character.  Opening  or  conducting  school  without 
liei'Hse  a   misdemeanor."" 

13  Minor  Amendents.  Among  the  minor  amend- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  provisions  for  creat- 
ing special  tax  districts  out  of  portions  of  two 
contiguous  counties;  for  debarring  children  with 
Croatan  Indian  blood  in  their  veins  from  the  pub- 
lie  schools  for  white  children ;  for  dividing  the  coun- 
ties holding  teachers'  institutes  on  alternate  years 
into  two  groups  equal  in  number;  for  increasing 
the  pay  of  members  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion from  $2  to  $3  per  day. 

A  special  act,  not  in  the  nature  of  an  ameud- 
iiKMit.  was  passed  to  which  attention  should  be  called 
in  this  connection.  Its  title  explains  the  act  and  is 
as  follows:  "An  act  to  require  committeemen  or 
boards  of  trustees  of  special-tax  districts  to  allow 
credit  on  the  tuition  of  children  of  parents  or 
guardians  outside  of  the  district  of  the  amount 
of  the  special  scliool  tax  paid  b.y  such  parent  or 
guardian  on  pi'operty  owned  bv  them  in  said  dis- 
trict." 


"You  shoidd  always  be  clean  in  your  person," 
writes  one  bo.v,  "specially  on  g.vmnasium  days,  be- 
cause, if  you  broke  .^'our  leg  or  something,  you 
wouldn't  want  you  famil.y  disgraced  all  over  town 
by  an  unel(>an   skin." — Ohio  Educational   Monthly. 


Danish  schools  do  not  use  a  spelling  book.  Spell- 
ing is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  reading  process. 
Grammar  is  lilcewise  taught  largely  througk  "do- 
ing"', as  Mr.  Foght  expresses  it.  "Dictation  is 
given  from  some  classic ;  this  is  then  analyzed  and 
rules  of  grammar  are  applied  as  needed."  The 
Bible  is  strongly  emphasized  in  all  the  schools. 
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Take  a  good  map  of  Europe  some  afternoon,  Mr. 
Conductor,  and  discuss  the  present  European  war. 


Mr.  Byron  Conly,  of  Mai'ion,  lias  been  elected 
Superintendent  of  McDowell  County,  to  succeed  Mr. 
M.  S.  Giles,  resigned. 


A  successful  parents'  meeting  is  the  most  desira- 
ble aid  to  a  good  school.  Read  what  Mr.  Coving- 
ton did  in  East  Durham. 


'Mv.  Conductor,  call  attention  to  the  amendments 
in  the  public  school  law.  Many  teachers  might 
desire  to  profit  by  the  new  library  law. 


Teachers  should  begin  to  make  preparation  for 
attending  a  summer  school.  Progress,  efficiency, 
enthusiasm,  energy.  Think  about  the  meaning  of 
these  words. 


When  the  institute  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
monotonous,  try  the  physical  training  exercise  plan- 
ned b}^  the  Winston  schools.  Directions  are  given 
in  another  article. 


The  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  In- 
dustry, which  was  held  in  Chattanooga,  Tcnn.,  April 
30,  was  largely  attended.  North  Carolina  hati.  as 
usual,  a  good  attendance. 


News  comes  from  Georgia  that  Commissioner  P. 
P.  Claxton  in  addressing  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
of  that  State  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina educational  spirit.  Right,  Doctor,  the  North 
Carolina  spirit  is  all  right.  You  helped  to  make 
it. 


The  National  Educational  Association  is  called 
this  year  the  International  Educational  Congress 
and  it  will  be  held  in  Oakland,  California.  August 
16-28.  The  National  Council  of  English  Tecahers 
"will  hold  their  special  meeting  August  18  and  20, 
at  the  same  place.  Programs  may  be  obtained  of 
D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


South  Carolina  and  Texas  have  recently  enacted 
compulsory  education  laws.  The  only  States  with- 
out some  form  of  compulsorj'  laws  are  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 


Dr.  B.  W.  Sikes,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  was,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  made 
Dean  of  the  College  to  succeed  Dr.  Brewer,  who  has 
become  President  of  IMeredith  College. 


High  school  principals  and  teachers  should  ecjuip 
themselves  to  teach  agriculture.  The  summer 
schools  of  the  State  are  making  provisions  for 
better  courses  than  ever  before  in  rural  economy 
and  agriculture.  The  opportunities  offered  to 
teachers  should  be  enthusiastically  accepted. 


NO  VACATION  NUMBERS. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  complaining  that  you 
did  not  receive  North  Carolina  Education  for  July 
and  August.  No  numbers  for  these  two  vacation 
months  are  published. 


SUPERINTENDENT  D.  F.  GILES  OF  WAKE 
COUNTY. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Wake  County  made 
a  wise  selection  when  Mr.  D.  F.  Giles  was  called 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Wake  schools.  He 
came  into  prominence  as  Superintendent  of  Mc- 
Dowell County  Schools.  His  work  in  that  county 
is  his  monument  and  his  strongest  testimonials  are 
the  schools  of  JIcDowell  County.  He  will  con- 
tinue the  fine  work  in  Wake  that  was  begun  by 
Superintendent,   now   Professor   Judd. 


AN  ERROR  CORRECTED. 

The  editor  of  the  bulletin  on  "The  Teaching  of 
History  in  North  Carolina"  issued  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  has 
at  least  one  erroneous  statement  in  the  introduc- 
tion. "Xorth  Carolina  Education  is  a  pretty  fair 
barometer  of  the  educational  sentiment  in  the  State 
[Thanks].  An  examination  of  the  files  of  this  jour- 
nal for  the  past  six  years  reveals  the  fact  that  less 
than  twenty-pages  have  been  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  history — less,  we  believe,  than  to  any  other 
subject  in  the  public  school  curriculum." 

Since  the  author  did  not  qualify  in  any  sense  this 
statement,  I  am  led  1o  think  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  say  that  in  the  last  six  volumnes  of 
about  ISOO  pages,  less  than  twenty  pages  have  been 
demoted  to  history.  Of  course,  if  all  those  pages 
had  been  examined  carefully  by  the  writer — he 
would  not  have  made  that  mistake. 

After  reading  the  above  statement  I  pulled  down 
two  volumes  of  North  Carolina  Education  and 
counted  over  twenty  pages  devoted  to  history  in 
these  two  volumes  alone.  Be  more  careful,  neigh- 
bor. 


Jnne,  1915.] 
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THE  CIGARETTE  CURE. 

Suiit'i-intendent  P.  W.  Home,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
gave  the  nitrate  of  sihcr  eure  to  1(32  .seliool  boys 
with  considerable  effect. 

The  silver  cure  for  cigarette  suioldiifr.  like  the 
gold  cure  for  drunkenness,  may  not  woi'k  in  evei'y 
individual  case.  All  we  can  do  for  tlie  I)oy  is  to 
put  him  in  such  condition  that  the  indulgence  of  the 
bad  habit  will  for  (|uite  a  while  cause  him  bodily 
discomfiture.  This  will  compel  him  to  (|uit  for  so 
long  a  time  that  he  Avill  get  the  poison  out  of  his 
system,  and  will  lose  the  desire  I'oi-  the  harmful  stim- 
ulation. If.  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  desires  to 
go  back  to  the  fetters  of  his  bad  habits,  he  can  do 
that  also.  IIo\ve\'er.  if  eighty-one  boys  oj"  Houston 
ceased  to  be  cigarette  fieniis  on  account  of  the  treat- 
ment given  by  the  school  physician,  that  alone  will 
be  worth  more  than  was  spent  on  that  official  "s 
salary  for  the  entire  year. 


A  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Dejiartment  of  Histoi'v  of  the  t^tate  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  has  iiulilishi'd  a  bulletin  on 
"The  Teaching  of  History  in  Xoi'th  Carolina  High 
Schools."  The  first  thirty-nine  [viges  are  devoted 
to  a  survey.  It  is  sur|)i'ising  ho\\-  lax  high  school 
teachers  and  school  principals  ai'e  in  furnishing  in- 
formation. The  attempt  was  madr  to  get  informa- 
tion from  117  city  grammar  schools,  but  only  thirty- 
one  filled  out  the  lilanks.  Of  course  this  is  inex- 
cusable. Reports  were  sent  to  10()  grammar  schools 
in  rural  districts  and  only  twenty-five  returned  tli<^ 
rejioi'ts  with  information.  However,  the  city  high 
school  principals  were  somewhat  better.  Out  of 
eighty-four  schools,  fifty-five  returned  the  blanks 
filled  out.  Rut  the  State  high  schools  were  aston- 
ishingly negligent.  Out  of  21o  schools  only  S-'i 
sent  in  the   desirc^l  information. 

It  is  very  evident  fi'om  the  natui'e  of  tln^  infoi'ma- 
tion  tliat  the  school  men  need  to  make  out  similar 
reports  often.  In  fact,  raan.y  coidd  leai-n  much 
of  real  value  about  courses  and  methods  if  they 
would  learn  how  to  make  out  repoi'ts.  For  example, 
at  least  a  third  of  the  city  schools  reporting  gave 
"no  history  at  all"  in  the  first  three  grades.  It 
is  very  probalile,  if  not  quite  true,  that  the  sup- 
erintendents eithei'  made  out  tlu^  reports  careless- 
ly, or  they  were  ignorant  of  what  is  really  meant 
by  "history  in  the  first  grade." 

This  survey,  which  is  the  first  to  be  made  in 
the  State,  is  valuable  from  many  standpoints,  and 
school  men  should  stTKly  it. 

The  second  part  of  the  bulletin  discusses  "His 
tory  in  the  High  School",  and  the  material  pub- 
lished should  be  of  great  value  to  high  school 
teachers  in  organizing  this  work  for  another  year. 
Altogether  this  part  of  the  bulletin  is  primarily  for 


the  benetit  of  liigh  school  teachers.  Certain  sec- 
lions  could  be  used  with  profit  by  institute  con- 
ductors in  giving  direction  to  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory in  the  elementary  schools.  For  example,  (1) 
visualizing  history;  (2)  local  history,  excursions, 
jiageants,  museums;  {'■])  cfillateral  reading;  (4)  Cur- 
rent events;  and   (5)   lesson  suggestions. 

The  authors  of  this  bulletin  have  done  a  good 
woi-k  and  the  teachers  of  the  State  should  profit  by 
the  results. 


THE    NEW    TYPE    OF    TRUANT    OFFICER. 

The  old  idea  of  the  truant  officer  as  a  "kid  cop" 
is  [inssing  away,  according  to  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh, 
of  lh(^  I'nited  States  Bureau  of  Education,  who  has 
I'ecently  been  in  conference  with  attendance  officials 
from  all  parts  of  the  TTnited  States.  The  new  tru- 
ant officer,  according  to  Mr.  Deffenbaugh,  is  a  man 
of  entiri'ly  different  type,  quite  frequently,  in  fact, 
a  woman.  In  several  cities  a  large  percentage  of 
tr-uant  officers  are  college  graduates;  in  other  cities 
they  are  men  and  women  with  experience  an  social 
woi-kers;  but  whether  college  graduates  or  not,  they 
ai'e  requii-ed  to  know  and  understand  the  home  con- 
ditions of  school  children. 

Attendance  officers  of  the  new  type  are  interested 
in  removing  fundamental  causes  of  truancy  rather 
than  in  ni'^rely  catching  the  offenders.  The  chief 
cause  of  I  lie  failure  to  obey  attendance  laws,  ac- 
cording to  the  national  league  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation officials,  is  inadequate  family  life.  Resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  this  organi- 
sation, therefore,  called  for  "adequate  and  uniform 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  for  the  protection  of 
childhood  :  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  per- 
tainiTig  to  the  issuance  of  marriage  licenses  that 
will  pi'cvent  child  marriages  and  prohibit  the  mar- 
riage of  persons  physically,  morally,  and  mentally 
unfit  to  wed."  They  urge  that  the  juvenile  courts 
be  given  definite  authority  to  place  parents,  as 
wi'll  as  children,  on  probation  for  truancy  and  de- 
liiii|nency;  they  ask  better  State  supervision  of  de- 
pen(tent  children  ;  civil  service  for  all  truant  officers; 
and  the  maintenance  of  parental  schools,  special 
rooms  for  truants  and  incorrigibles,  and  health  in- 
spection of  schools  as  material  factors  in  child  wel- 
fare. 

The  attendance  officer  of  the  new  type  is  to  be 
a  far  better  trained  man  or  woman  and  is  to  receive 
better  pay.  Superintendents  of  some  of  the  largest 
school  systems  in  the  United  States  joined  in  advo- 
cating a  minimum  salary  of  $100  per  month,  with 
services  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  in  order  that 
the  officers  may  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  home 
conditions   of   the   boys   and   girls. 

The  I'nited  States  Bureau  of  Education  has 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  league  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  officials  in  the  collection  of 
statistics  bearing  on  attendance  problems.  As  part 
of  the  movement  for  better  attendance,  it  has  been 
urged  that  a  permanent  census  bureau  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  every  city  in  the  United 
States. 
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REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 


1.  Applications  Must  be  Filed. 

The  law    requires    all  applications  for    the    High 
School  Teachers'    Certificate    to  be    filed    with    the 
State    Superintendent  of    Public    Instruction,  who, 
upon  request,  will  furnish  blanks  for  this  purpose. 
2.  Teachers  Must  Hold  Certificates. 

The  law  forbids  any  person  to  teach  any  subject 
in  a  public  high  school  established  under  the  High 
School  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1907  who 
does  not  hold  a  High  School  Teachers'  Certificate 
covering  that  subject.  The  conditions  under  which 
certificates  will  be  issued  are  outlined  below. 

3.  Dates  and  Places  of  Examination. 

The  examination  will  be  held  at  all  county  seats 
in  this  State  the  second  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
July,  and  at  all  regular  summer  schools  in  the  State, 
on  a  uniform,  date  to  be  determined  later. 

4.  Condition  Upon  Which  Certificates  May  be  Issued. 

(a)  Without  Examination. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  applying  for  the 
High  School  Teacher's  certificate  may  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  be  excused 
from  examination,  provided  they  comply  with  the 
following  requirements: 

(1)  Each  applicant  for  the  High  School  Teacher's 
Certificate  -without  examination  must  file  with  the 
application  a  statement  of  his  standing  in  college, 
and  a  certificate  of  his  graduation  signed  by  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  the  college. 

(2)  He  must  also  furnish  a  statement  from  the 
registrar  or  other  officer  of  the  college  (a  blank  for 
which  will  be  furnished  upon  request)  showing  the 
amount  of  college  work  done  in  the  several  subjects 
hequired  for  his  graduation. 

(3)  Each  applicant  for  the  High  School  Teacher's 
Certificate  without  examination,  must  have  pursued 
an  approved  course  of  professional  study  for  a 
period  of  one  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  reserves  the  priv- 
ilege of  rejecting  all  testimonials  and  certificates 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  of  requiring  a  par- 
tial or  complete  examination  of  each  applicant  if  in 
its  judgment  such  a  course  is  wise. 

(b)  Partial  or  Complete  Examination. 

If  the  applicant  cannot  meet  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  (a)  above,  but  can  show  by  an  examination, 
partial  or  complete,  as  may  be  required,  that  he 
possesses  the  scholarship  essential  for  successful 
work  in  a  standard  high  school  in  the  subjects 
named  in  groups  (a),  (b),  (a)  and  (d)  in  section 
.")  below,  and  in  addition  has  successfully  completed 
a  si.x  weeks  course  of  approved  professional  study, 
a  certificate  may  be  issued. 

Note  1. — Xo  applicant  may  be  excused  from  an 
examination  on  professional  subjects  unless  he  has 
nursued  an  approved  course  of  professional  study 
for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Note  2. — No  applicant  may  be  excused  from  an 
examination  in  any  other  subject  which  he  has  not 
successfully  pursued  for  a  period  of  one  or  more 
years  beyond  the  requirements  of  standard  high 
schools  in  North  Carolina  in  such  subjects. 


5.    Subjects  of  Examination. 

The  examination  for  the  High  School  Teacher's 
Certificate  will  cover  the  high  school  branches  enum- 
erated in  groups  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d),  below.  No 
person  can  be  employed  as  principal  of  a  public 
high  school  or  as  the  only  teacher  of  high  school 
subjects  in  said  school  whose  certificate  does  not 
cover  all  the  subjects  in  group  (a),  all  subjects  in 
group  (b),  at  least  one  in  group  (c),  and  at  least 
one  in  group  (d). 

Assistant  teachers  who  do  not  desire  the  full 
High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  will  be  required 
to  secure  credit  in  or  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  Englishr,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
(including  School  Management),  the  General  School 
Law,  and  such  other  subjects  in  groups  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  as  they  will  be  required  to  teach. 

(a)  English:  (Including  Grammar  and  standard 
college  entrance  reciuirements) . 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Books  recom- 
mended on  Secondary  Education  (or  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching).  (1)  The  Ameri- 
can High  School,  by  Brown  (Macmillan), 
Chapters  II-XII.  (2)"  The  Educational  Re- 
sources of  Village  and  Rural  Comlnunities,  by 
Hart  (MacMillan). 

(b)  American  History. 
English  History. 
Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 

(c)  Latin     (Including     Grammar,     Caesar,     Cicero, 

Vergil). 
Greek   (Including  Grammar  and  translations). 
French   (Including  Grammar  and  translations). 
German  (Including  Grammar  and  translations). 

(d)  Elementary  Physics. 
Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  Agriculture. 
Elementary  Botany. 
Elementary  Chemistry. 

6.    Certificates,  How  Issued. 

(a)  The  Preliminary  Certificate. 

If  it  appears  that  an  applicant  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  certificate  the  State  Board  of  Exanminers 
will  issue  a  Preliminary  Certificate  which  shall  be- 
come valid  only  when  countersigned  by  the  eount.y 
or  city  superintendent  employing  such  teacher.  The 
superintendents 's  signature  will  indicate  that  the 
holder  of  this  certificate  is  of  good  moral  character 
and  is  otherwise,  aside  from  scholarship  fitted  for 
the  work  of  teaching.  The  Preliminary  Certificate 
shall  be  good  for  a  term  of  one  year.  It  may  then 
be  con^'erted  into  a  regular  High  School  Teacher's 
Certificate  upon  the  following  conditions: 

(b)  The  Regular  Certificate. 

When  the  holder  of  a  Preliminary  Certificate  shall 
a]:)ply  for  the  conversion  of  the  same  into  the  regular 
High  School  Certificate  he  shall  furnish  to  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  satisfactory  evidence  of  one 
year's  successful  teaching  under  the  Preliminary 
Certificate. 

This  evidence  should  be  submitted  in  the  form  of 
testimonials  from  the  county  or  city  superintendent 
under  whose  supervision  the  work  has  been  done, 
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aud  should  teud  to  show  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher,  aside  from  scholarship. 

Xo  Preliminary  Certificate  shall  be  valid  for  con- 
versation into  a  Regular  Certificate  after  two  years 
from,  date  of  issue. 

7.    Renewals. 

(a)  This  two-year  Regular  Certificate,  at  its  ex- 
piration, may  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  three  years 
upon  the  following  conditions:  If  the  applicant  for 
renewal  presents  satisfactory  evidence  (1)  of  con- 
tinued successful  teaching  and  school  management, 
(2)  of  fitness  for  teaching,  aside  from  scholarship, 
and  (3)  of  professional  study  and  growth  such  as 
may  be  obtained  from  following  prescribed  courses 
of  study  or  attendance  upon  approved  professional 
schools. 

(b)  In  like  manner,  the  certificate  may  again  be 
renewed  or  converted  into  a  Life  Certificate. 

The  Life  Certificate  will  be  issued  only  to  teach- 
ers of  unquestioned  merit,  as  evidenced  by  suc- 
cessful experience,  by  professional  eft'ort,  aud  by 
growth,  and  professional  efficiency.  No  life  certi- 
ficates will  be  issued  before  July  1,  1916.  Regula-' 
lions  governing  the  issuance  of  Life  Certificate  will 
be  announced  later. 

8.    Certificates  May  be  Revoked. 

After  reasonable  notice  to  the  holder,  who  shall 
be  given  opportunity  to  be  heard  aud  offer  evi- 
dence, the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  for  good  aud 
sufficient  cause,  may  revoke  any  certificate. 

9.    Certificates  Now  in  Force  not  Invalidated. 

Nothing  in  the  above  shall  be  construed  to  in- 
validate State  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates 
now  in  force;  Provided,  however,  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  said  certificates  the  present  holders 
thereof  shall  be  sub,ject  to  the  rules  aud  regulations 
as  set  forth  above  for  the  renewal  or  revocation  of 
certificates. 

(c)  Special  Certificates. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  will  issue  Special 
Certificates  to  teach  certain  high  school  subjects 
upon  the  following  conditions : 

If,  after  an  examination  in  the  subject  or  sub- 
jects the  applicant  desires  to  teach,  or  upon  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence,  it  appears  that 
the  applicant  is  qualified  to  teach  such  subject 
or  subjects,  aud  if  in  addition  the  applicant  has 
had  at  least  six  weeks  professional  training  in  some 
approved  professional  school,  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  will  issue  a  Special  Certificate  permit- 
ting the  holder  thereof  to  teach  the  subjects  named 
therein,  upon  the  conditions  and  after  the  manner 
as  set  forth  for  the  issuing  of  the  Preliminary  Cer- 
tificate. Said  Special  Certificate  is  renewable  upon 
the  same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
scribed above  for  the  renewal  of  the  Preliminary 
aud  Regular  Certificates:  Provided,  that  no  Special 
Certificate  for  Life  shall  be  issued. 

(d)  Certificates    Prom    Other    States. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  will  not  issue  any 
of  the  above  certificates  to  applicants  who  hold  cer- 
tificates from  other  States  unless  such  applicants 
shall  file  with  their  certificates  the  record  of  col- 
lege   training    upon    which    such    certificates    were 


based.  When  such  records  are  filed,  however,  they 
will  be  given  the  same  consideration  as  is  given  to 
otiu'r  apiilications. 


A  GIRL'S  COMPOSITION  ON    'THE  BOYS." 

The  boy  is  not  an  animal,  yet  they  can  be  heard 
to  a  considerable  distance.  When  a  boy  hollers 
he  opens  his  big  mouth  like  frogs,  but  girls  hold 
their  tongue  till  they  are  spoke  to  and  then  they 
answer  respectable  and  tell  just  how  it  was.  A 
boy  thinks  himself  smart  because  he  can  wade 
where  it  is  deep,  but  God  made  the  drj  land  for 
every  living  thing  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 
When  the  boy  grows  up  he  is  called  a  husband, 
and  then  he  stops  wading  and  staj's  out  night,  but 
the  grew  up  girl  is  a  widow  aud  keeps  house.  A 
big  house  is  the  hardest  to  keep.  In  mudy  weather 
boys  are  dreadful  in  a  house,  for  they  wont  wipe 
their  feet  and  they  sass  the  help.  AVe  should  lie 
gentle  and  kind  to  boys  for  the  Bible  says  thou 
shalt  not  kill. 


THE   TEACHERS'   PENSION  LA'W. 

Raleigli  is  the  first  district  in  North  Carolina 
to  provide  a  fund  for  the  retirement  of  teachers. 
Superintendent  F.  J\I.  Harper  says  the  charter  is  so 
drawn  "that  a  branch  organization  can  be  formed 
in  each  city  or  county  in  North  Carolina. ' '  without 
further  legislation.  Mr.  J.  R.  Young,  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  gives  it  his  ap- 
proval, and  the  by-laws  are  published  and  recom- 
mended to  the  teaching  profession  of  the  State. 


In  every  one  of  the  fifty-four  grammar  schools, 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  there  is  a  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation. Men  as  well  as  women  are  members  of 
these  associations,  and  three  have  business  men  as 
presidents.  School  excursions  form  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  work.  Brick  j-ards,  lumber  yards,  and 
chair  factories  are  visited  by  the  pupils.  A  com- 
mittee of  sixteen  men  have  special  charge  of  this 
work,  one  of  whom'  accompanies  the  children  on 
every  ti-i[). 


The  School  savings  bank  of  Public  School  No.  11 
of  Borough  of  Queens.  New  York  City,  has  had 
.i!4,3()0  deposited  in  it  in  the  three  years  of  its 
existence.  More  than  half  of  this  amount  is  still 
on  deposit  either  with  the  school  bank  or  with  a 
State  Savings  Bank. 


A  .Janitor's  luKtitute  was  recently  heUl  in  Salt 
Lake  County,  Utah,  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  Several  problems  of 
school  janitor  service  were  discussed  and  the  meet- 
ing went  on  record  as  favoring  special  training 
for  school  janitors. 


An  English  humorist  tells  of  a  fat  boy  whose  teach- 
er gave  him  an  unwise  opening  by  saying,  "You  seem 
to  be  better  fed  than  taught." — "Yes,  Sir,"  the  boy 
agreed;  "but  you  see  I  feeds  myself." — Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly. 


One  dollar  spent  on  the  prevention  of  disease  will 
bring  bigger  dividends  to  any  town  than  ten  dol- 
lars  spent   on   relief  or   cure. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

The  book  notices  in  tliis  issue  are 
more  numerous  than  usual.  They 
have  been  made  terse  and  compact 
with  a  view  to  giving  in  a  few  words 
a  definite  idea  of  the  character  and 
value  of  each  book.  These  new 
books,  almost  witliout  exception, 
have  an  interest  for  the  progressive 
teacher  which  we  hope  will  make 
these  brief  appraisements  particu- 
larly welcome. 

H      U      K 

The     new     Reading     Circle  books 

have  a  sound  that  is  tuneful  with  the 
promise  of  an  exceptionally  interest- 
ing and  practical  year  of  delightful 
study.  "Teaching  the  Common 
Branches" — that  is  getting  down  to 
the  real  business  in  North  Carolina 
schools.  That  is  work.  "Stories  for 
Children"  and  "How  to  Tell  Stories 
to  Children" — that  sounds  like  de- 
lightful intercourse  between  friends, 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  That  is 
winning.  Put  the  two  together  and 
you  have  "Winning  work" — not  a 
bad  slogan  for  the  coming  year.  Let's 
everybody  make  it  a  year  of  winning 
work! 

!I  It  11 
Do  not  forget  that  only  a  few 
copies  of  Brooks's  North  Carolina 
Poems  now  remain  in  the  publishers' 
hands.  It  is  the  latest  collection  of 
our  native  verse,  giving  102  poems 
from  37  authors,  and  contains  useful 
notes  and  biographical  sketches, 
adapting  it  readily  to  class  purposes. 
Many  of  the  poems  throw  light  upon 
North  Carolina  history  and  geogra- 
phy and  not  a  few  make  highly  suit- 
able recitations.  It  is  a  desirable 
collection  and  may  be  ordered  from 
North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  in  bright  cloth  binding  for  $1, 
or  in  paper  covers  at  50  cents.  Only 
a  tew  copies  are  now  left. 

H     H     n 

Full  of  striking  facts  about  the 
cost  of  producing  modern  text-books 
is  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Quality  and 
Cost,"  which  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany are  distributing  free  at  their  ex- 
hibit at  the  San  Francisco  Exposi- 
tion. The  figures,  diagrams,  and 
text  of  this  attractive  pamphlet  form 
what  is  probably  the  most  impressive 
presentation  ever  made  of  the  par- 
ticulars in  the  production  of  modern 
school  books.  It  is  a  matter  of 
which  the  more  progressive  teachers 
should  have  some  knowledge,  and  we 
suppose  that  to  such  as  are  interest- 
ed, Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company  would 
send  a  copy  free  if  application  is 
made  to  them  at  their  New  York  or 
Boston  offices. 


BOOK  NOTICES 


READING    AND    CHILDRENS'    GIFT 
BOOKS. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.  By  Ouida.  Il- 
lustrated in  color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk. 
Handsome  cloth,  7S  pages.  Price,  5  0 
cents  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Louisa  De  La  Rame's  well  known 
classic  handsomely  apparaled  for 
children's  supplementary  I'eadiug.  It 
contains  numerous  illustrations,  four 
of  them  full  page  in  beautiful  colois. 
A  gift  book  that  will  delight  children. 


Lippjncott's      Fifth      Reader.      By 

Homer  P.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  Elizabeth  Lewis.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  4S3  pages.  Price,  SO  cents. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 

This  richly  filled  volume  completes 
a  series  beginning  with  Lippincott's 
Primer.  The  plan  of  its  making  is 
based  on  common  sense  and  the 
teacher  using  it  is  handicapped  by  no 
obtrusive  fanciful  methods.  Paper, 
print,  and  illustrations  are  worthy 
productions  of  their  respective  arts. 
Sixty  authors,  principally  English 
and  American,  are  represented  in  the 
materials  given  for  reading — mate- 
rials chosen  with  rare  felicity  (or 
for  their  freshness  and  intrinsic  val- 
ue for  entertaining  and  instructing 
as  well  as  for  their  exquisite  literary 
qualities. 


COMPOSITION. 


Daily  English  IjCssous.  By  Willis 
H.  Wilcox,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  State  Normal  School,  Bal- 
timore, Md..  Cloth.  Book  One,  23 
full  page  illustrations,  2  52  pages. 
Price,  45  cents.  Book  Two,  9  full 
page  illustrations,  2  93  pages.  Price, 
60  cents.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  first  book  is  adapted  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades;  the  second 
to  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  With  stories,  descriptions, 
poems  and  language  lessons  drawn 
from  them,  they  aim  to  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  pupils  for  using 
language  agreeably  and  effectively  in 
their  everyday  needs.  Even  the  un- 
trained teacher  should  attain  happy 
results  in  the  diligent  use  of  these 
two  excellent  books. 


The    Art      of    Letter   Writing:      A 

Practical  Manual  Covering  the  Whole 
Field  of  Correspondence.  By  Na- 
thaniel E.  Fowler,  Jr.  Cloth,  16mo., 
207  pages.  Price  5  0  cents  net.  Sully 
and  Kleinteich,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  formalities  of  beginning  and 
ending  letters,  the  matter  of  envel- 
opes, letter  paper,  and  printed  head- 
ings, are  some  of  the  things  discuss- 
ed in  detail.  Then  come  business 
letters,  follow-up  letters,  and  order- 
ing goods — all  pointedly  discussed. 
Letters  and  advertisements  soliciting 
employment  claim  one  or  two  chap- 
ters and  social  letters  several  shorter 
chapters.  Business,  social,  and  pro- 
fessional cards  also  come  in  for  at- 
tention and  correct  illustration. 


The  Alt  of  Stoi-y  Writing:  Facts 
and  Information  About  Literary 
Work  of  Practical  Value  to  Both 
Amateur  and  Professional  Writers. 
By  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.  Cloth, 
12mo.,  255  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
Sully  and  Kleinteich,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Consists  of  forty-eight  chapters, 
all  short.  "Instead  of  loading  this 
book  with  instructions,"  says  the  au- 
thor, "I  have  devoted  many  of  my 
pages  to  the  giving  of  information 
which  I  hope  will  not  fail  to  assist 
the  reader."  Ten  or  a  dozen  chapters 
relate  to  stories  and  story-writing; 
then  follow  several  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  manuscript  for  the  print- 
er, and  on  printing  and  publishing 
the  story  in  book  form.  It  is  a  book 
of  information  for  'Amateur  literary 
workers  rather  than  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  story  writing.  W.  F.  M. 


ENGLISH     LITERATURE    AND 
HISTORY. 

Selected  Essays.  Edited  by  Claude 
M.  Fuess,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
Cloth,  219  pages,  40  cents.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,   Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  attractive  form  character- 
istic of  this  series  a  collection  of  es- 
says by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De  Quincey, 
Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers 
is  here  given.  Montaigne's  essay 
"Against  Idleness"  is  prefixed  as  an 
illustrative  example  of  the  form  or- 
iginated by  him.  Among  the  "later 
writers"  represented  are  A.  C.  Ben- 
son, S.  McC.  Crothers,  Agnes  Repplier 
and  Le  B.  R.  Briggs.  The  notes  in 
smaller  type  occupy  sixteen  pages. 


Literature,  a  lecture  by  John  Hen- 
ry Cardinal  Newman.  Edited  with 
notes  and  studies  by  Gilbert  J.  Gar- 
raghan,  S.  J.,  St.  Louis  University. 
Cloth,  xiv-|-109  pages.  Price... 
Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss,  New 
York. 

"Read  attentively  the  lecture  on 
'Literature,'  "  writes  an  appreciative 
critic,  "and  if  you  are  not  simply 
captivated,  you  need  read  no  more 
in  Newman."  This  text  is  excellently 
edited  and  equipped  for  the  student's 
use.  Nine  pages  of  notes  are  follow- 
ed by  36  pages  of  rhetorical  study  of 
this    masterpiece    of      English    prose 
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style  and  31  pages  of  study  of  liter- 
ary principle  and  theory  so  engaging- 
ly set  forth  or  suggested  by  the  lec- 
ture. 


The  Kleineuts  of  the  Short  Story. 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Union  College, 
and  Frederick  T.  Dawson,  assistant 
in  English  in  Union  College.  Cloth, 
IGmo.,  296  pages,  50  cents.  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
York,   N.   Y. 

Just  published,  this  is  among  the 
very  latest  of  the  numerous  books 
dealing  with  the  short  story.  It  ac- 
complishes two  objects:  (1)  it  pre- 
sents a  number  of  well  known  stand- 
ard stories  exemplifying  the  chief  im- 
portant elements  and  principles,  and 
(2)  it  sets  forth  a  delinite  and  sys- 
tematic method  of  analysis  based 
upon  the  excellent  notion  of  making 
the  student  "think  things  out  for 
himself."  Nine  stories  by  six  Amer- 
ican authors  are  included  in  the  text. 
Special  chapters  discuss  Hawthorne, 
Irving  and  Poe  as  story  writers. 


A  Histoi-j'  of  Enghiiul  anil  <;reatei' 
Ui'itain.  By  Arthur  Lyon  Cross, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  European  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Cloth,  xii-l-lHi5  pages.  Price,  %'i.\,0 
net;  postage  19  cents  extra.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Contains  about  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  matter  as  the  ordinary 
school  history,  in  clear  type  on  suit- 
able paper  to  make  a  not  too  bulky 
volume.  There  are  thirteen  useful 
maps  but  no  illustrations.  Lists  for 
further  reading  follow  the  chapters, 
and  there  are  footnotes  but  not  in 
excess.  The  style  is  pleasing,  the 
stream  of  narrative  flows  smoothly 
and  carries  easily  the  reader's  inter- 
ested attention,  the  vast  mass  of  ma- 
terial is  well  organized  and  attract- 
ively presented.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  those  features  which  have  a  spe- 
cial relation  to  American  interests, 
the  modern  period  and  its  problems 
receive  particular  attention,  not  only 
England  but  the  growth  of  England's 
Empire  is  woven  into  the  theme,  and 
the  "social,  industrial,  religious  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  political 
activities  and  growth  of  the  English 
people"  are  described,  thus  making  a 
single  volume  history  of  England, 
from  the  earlier  times  to  the  present, 
that  any  student  or  household  might 
covet.  W.  F.  M. 


Halleck's  New  English  Literature. 

By  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Cloth,  647  pages.  Price, 
$1.30.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  new  book,  succeeding  tlie  au- 
thor's History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, which  for  a  dozen  years  has 
had  great  favor  in  schools  and  col- 
leges.    While   preserving  the   stimu- 


lating qualities  of  suggestion,  unity 
and  interest  which  brought  the  first 
book  into  wide  and  continued  use,  it 
goes  beyond  it  in  using  many  new 
facts,  presenting  the  new  view  points, 
and  in  the  greater  attention  paid  to 
recent  writers,  specially  valuable  are 
the  historical  illustrations  to  each 
chapter,  the  suggested  readings  fol- 
lowing each  chapter,  the  new  bio- 
graphical matter,  and  last  but  not 
least  the  nearly  200  illustrations 
chosen  because  of  their  pedagogical 
value  and  often  because  of  their  un- 
usual character,  the  frontispiece  in 
colors  showing  the  performance  of 
an  Elizabethan  play  in  the  Fortune 
Theater.  One  would  need  to  go  far 
indeed  to  bestow  excessive  praise 
upon  this  book. 


DOMESTIC   SCIENCE. 

Domestic  Science,  Book  One.  By 
Bertha  J.  Austin,  Director  of  Domes- 
tic Arts,  Andrews  Institute  for  Girls, 
Willoughby,  Ohio.  Cloth,  illustrated 
189  pages.  Price  $..  Lyons  and 
Carnahan,  Chicago,  111. 

The  material  for  this  excellent  little 
volume  was  collected  by  a  committee 
of  domestic  science  teachers  co-oper- 
ating from  different  sections  of  the 
country.  "Economy,"  says  the  au- 
thor, "has  been  constantly  in  mind  in 
the  preparation  of  these  lessons," 
since  "other  things  being  equal,  eco- 
nomic cooking  is  apt  to  be  the  best 
cooking."  Another  object  was  to 
make  the  book  suitable  for  ordinary 
everyday  people.  This  book  is  for  the 
first  year.  Book  Two  for  the  second 
year  and  Book  Three  for  the  third 
and  fourth  years  complete  the  series 
of  three  books. 


Principles  of  Food  Preparation:   .A 

Manual  for  Students  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. By  Mary  D.  Chambers,  B.S., 
A.M.,  Formerly  Instructor  of  Normal 
Classes  in  Domestic  Science,  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  etc. 
Cloth.  XX -f  2  51  pages.  Price  not  giv- 
en. Boston  Cooking  School  Maga- 
zine Company,  Moston,  Mass. 

This  is  not  a  cook  book  nor  a  sen- 
timental treatise  on  home  economics. 
It  is  an  intensely  practical  manual 
for  use  in  cooking  classes — a  text- 
book in  the  science  of  cooking  and  a 
guide  to  the  art.  .\nd  it  is  a  good 
piece  of  manual  making.  For  in- 
stance, take  Chapter  1,  "The  Effects 
of  Heat  on  Food."  Meats,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  are  cooked  three  or 
four  ways,  then  compared  as  to 
weight,  color,  flavor,  consistency; 
experiments  to  corroborate  infer- 
ences are  made;  topics  for  study  or 
discussion;  questions;  references. 
This  is  the  plan  of  work  and  it  is  fol- 
lowed through  the  twenty  chapters. 
Appendices  contain  useful  tables, 
showing  the  composition  and  cost  of 
foods,  time  tables  for  cooking,  and  a 
summary  of  principles. 


FOR    AXD    ABOUT    WOJIEX. 

Evei^yilay  liusiness  for  Women.  By 

Mary  Aronetta  Wilbur,  M.A.,  form- 
erly teacher  of  banking  and  political 
economy,  Morristowu,  N.  J.  School 
edition  with  an  introduction  by  Os- 
car C.  Gallagher,  Head  ilaster  West 
Koxboro  School,  Boston.  Cloth,  276 
pages,  SO  cents.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,   Mass. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  vocations 
for  women,  but  an  exposition  of  the 
business  of  the  every-day  world  for 
the  feminine  understanding  first,  but 
not  for  that  only;  it  is  also  adapted 
to  general  use  in  business  classes  of 
both  boys  and  girls.  Business  knowl- 
edge of  special  value  to  girls  and 
women  in  this  widening  day  of  occu- 
pational opportunity  for  them  is 
supplied  in  expository  chapters  on 
banking  (  money,  contracts,  bills  and 
receipts,  business  relations  with  rail- 
roads and  hotels,  bookkeeping, 
sending  things,  other  people's  prop- 
erty, fundamentals  of  business,  and 
other  topics — making  it  an  especially 
helpful  book  for  use  in  connection 
with  practical  work  in  courses  in 
bookkeeping. 


Practical   Progi'aiu.s  for     Woiueu's 

Clubs.  By  Alice  Hazen  Cass.  Cloth. 
16S  pages,  7  5  cents.  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  very  suggestive  new  book  just 
published.  Valuable  for  most  club 
women  but  especially  for  those  in  ru- 
ral districts  where  abundance  of  in- 
formation is  not  always  accessible. 
Not  exhaustive,  hut  helpful  in  what 
it  suggests  and  in  its  abundance  of 
references.  Some  of  its  eleven 
chapter  headings  are  Home  Econom- 
ics and  Pure  Food,  Civics  and  Social 
Philanthropy,  Education,  Public 
Health,  Art,  Music,  Literary  Studies 
and  Travel  Studies.  Has  a  good  in- 
dex and  is  a  quite  attractively  bound 
little  volume. 


Comniercial  Work  and  Training 
for  (;irls.  By  Jeannette  Eaton,  Voca- 
tional Investigator,  and  Bertha  M. 
Stevens,  Director.  Cloth,  xviii-f  289 
pages,  $1.50.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Out  of  the  ordinary — a  very  inter- 
esting human  document.  The  mate- 
rial was  gathered  and  made  into  a 
book  under  auspices  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Employment  Bureau  for  Girls, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  interests  it- 
self in  the  employment,  recreation, 
and  savings  clubs  of  girls.  A  group 
of  twenty-five  volunteer  workers  vis- 
ited the  day  and  night  commercial 
schools  and  set  down  what  they  saw 
there.  The  Cleveland  public  schools 
were  taking  care  of  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  day  commer- 
cial schools,  the  other  90  per  cent 
patronized  private,  parochial,  or  phil- 
anthropic schools.  Methods  and 
standards  are  compared,     employers 
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are  consulted,  salaries  are  taljulated, 
and  opportunities  for  women  and 
girls  iu  office  work  are  surveyed.  In 
fact,  a  pretty  thorough  first-hand 
study  has  been  made,  and  an  intense- 
ly interesting  contribution  to  the 
subject  is  the  result.  W.  F.  M. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    TEACHER. 
Robert's   Rules   of   Order  Revised. 

By  General  Henry  M.  Robert,  U.  S. 
Army.  Half  leather,  232  pages,  $1. 
Full  leather,  323  pages,  $1.25.  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago. 

In  the  3  9  years  since  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order  was  first  published,  a 
half  million  copies  of  it  have  been 
sold.  To  meet  an  earnest  demand, 
the  author  has  just  revised  and  en- 
larged this  widely  popular  manual, 
the  new  edition  pushing  the  total 
printings  to  525,000  copies!  The  re- 
vision, conforming  to  present  day 
practice  and  based  on  the  rules  and 
practice  of  Congress,  contains  two- 
thirds  more  material  than  the  pre- 
vious edition.  Added  to  all  its  other 
merits,  is  the  plan  for  study  of  par- 
liamentary law,  with  lesson  outlines, 
thus  making  it  specially  valuable  to 
teachers.  W.  F.  M. 


Morning  Exercises  for  AU  tlie 
Vear:  A  Day  Book  for  Teachers.  By 
Joseph  C.  Sindelar,  author  of  Xixie- 
Bunnie  in  Manners-Land,  etc..  Cloth, 
2  51  pages,  60  cents.  Beckley-Cardy 
Company,  Chicago,  Ills. 

A  welcome  hand-book  for  supplying 
freshness  and  variety  to  the  morning 
exercises.  Begins  with  the  first  day  in 
September  and  ends  with  the  last  day 
in  June  and  has  a  full  index.  The 
amount  of  history,  biography,  nature, 
ethics,  health,  good  literature  and 
other  good  things  packed  between 
the  covers  of  this  volume  will  be  as 
surprising  as  it  is  welcome  to  hun- 
dreds of  teachers.  The  publishers 
report  that  it  was  ordered  by  over 
2,000  teachers  before  it  had  been  out 
three  months. 


AGRKLLTIRE     AXD     ACRICUL- 
TURAL    EDUCATIOX. 
High  School  .Agriculture.  By  D.   D. 

Mayne,  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  etc.,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  K.  L.  Hatch,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Education,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Cloth,  432  pages. 
Price,  $1.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  N.   Y. 

Neither  an  elementary  nor  a  col- 
lege text-book,  but,  as  its  title  indi- 
cates, a  book  for  high  school  students 
of  agriculture.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
sensible  attempts  we  have  seen  to 
put  agriculture  into  a  book  for  high 
school  students.  It  is  a  practical 
text-book  teaching  agriculture  scien- 
tifically, but  with  no  forced  labora- 
tory experimentation,  the  author 
holding  the  well  fortified  opinion  that 
there  is  no  real  substitute  for  the 
actual  farm  and  garden  as  a  practi- 


cal laboratory.  The  text  is  supplied 
with  attractive  illustrations,  and  use- 
ful tables  of  feeding  standards,  plant- 
ing schedules,  and  other  valuable 
references  are  given  in  the  appendix. 
Farming  as  a  business  proposition  is 
duscussed  in  the  chapter  on  farm 
management,  one  of  the  most  helpful 
and  suggestive  in  the  book. 


AgHcuItural  Education  for  Teach- 
ers. By  Garland  Armor  Bricker,  B. 
Ped.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  etc.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. Cloth,  172  pages,  80  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

For  the  teacher  in  active  work,  for 
the  principal  or  superintendent,  and 
for  the  supervisor  of  rural  instruc- 
tion. Discusses  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  of  agriculture,  agencies  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  the  ped- 
agogical problems  involved,  adminis- 
tration, co-operative  use  of  equip- 
ment, demonstration,  home  projects, 
and  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural 
clubs.  Full  of  suggestions  for  the 
teacher  or  administrative  officer. 


Poultry  Keeping:  An  Elementary 
Treatise  Dealing  with  the  Successful 
Management  of  Poultry.  By  Harry 
R.  Lewis,  B.S.,  Poultry  Husbandman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  etc.  Cloth,  365 
pages.  Price  not  given,  probably 
about  $1.25.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  is  a  handsomely  printed  new 
book  just  from  the  press,  designed 
for  use  by  rural  and  graded  schools, 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
It  is  by  the  author  of  a  larger  work, 
"Productive  Poultry  Husbandry," 
and  is  equally  as  well  done  and  at- 
tractive. Especially  attractive  and 
interesting  are  the  1S2  illustrations, 
the  frontispiece  being  "a  happy  fam- 
ily" shown  in  colors.  A  fine  book 
for  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  poultry 
clubs  and  contests  and  we  hope  that 
many  of  them  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  own  a  copy. 


Prodvictive  Planning.  By  Kary  Cad- 
mus Davis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Agronomy  and  Principal  of  the 
Short  Courses,  New  Jersey  College 
of  Agriculture,  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Cloth,  374  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

First  published  in  1911,  this  pop- 
ular text-book  in  agriculture  ap- 
peared in  a  second  edition  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  new  edition  contains 
a  chapter  on  cotton  production  and 
other  matter  in  advance  of  the  first. 
It  is  a  logical  presentation  of  the 
main  principles  of  agriculture  for  use 
in  the  secondary  and  higher  element- 
ary schools.  Abundant  illustrations 
add  interest  and  attractiveness.  The 
introduction  is  a  valuable  chapter  of 
suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture.     Gardening,      fruit    produc- 


tion, bee-keeping,  and  poultry  man- 
agement also  receive  attention.  The 
final  chapter,  on  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, is  helpful  to  teacher  and  student 
and  general  reader  as  well,  and  nu- 
merous reference  tables  give  the 
book  useful  value  to  the  practical 
farmer 


The  Piinciples  and  Practice  of 
Judging  Live  Stock.  By  Carl  War- 
ren Gay,  D.  V.  M.,  B.  S  .  A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Animal  Industry  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Cloth,        xvii -1-413 

pages.  Price,  $1.50.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

A  distinct  advance  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  which  furnishes 
the  title.  While  farmers  and  stock- 
men generally  have  taken  thought 
how  to  feed  and  care  for  their  ani- 
mals, too  few  of  them  are  expert  in 
determining  for  themselves  the  real 
excellencies  present  or  absent  in  the 
animals  on  which  thy  bestow  their 
care,  labor,  and  feed.  This  authority 
begins  on  the  inside  of  the  animal 
machine,  with  cell  and  tissue,  and 
takes  a  rapid  survey  of  anatomy  and 
function.  With  this  for  a  founda- 
tion, the  general  principles  of  prac- 
tical judging  are  presented  in  four 
chapters  and  then  applied  with  detail 
to  the  judging  of  horses  (four  chap- 
ters), cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
breeding  p.nimals  (two  chapters 
each).  The  elaborateness  of  dia- 
gram and  illustration  with  which  the 
work  is  provided  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of   159   illustrations! 


Plant  Breeding.  By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
New  Edition  revised  by  Arthur  W. 
Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant- 
Breeding  in  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Cloth,  xviii-|-47  4  pages. 
Price  $2.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
treatise.  The  original  edition  was 
published  twenty-five  years  ago.  Af- 
ter being  thrice  reprinted  in  seven 
years,  it  came  out  in  a  second  edi- 
tion in  1902.  A  third  edition  fol- 
lowed in  1904,  a  fourth  in  1906.  It 
had  grown  from  2  93  to  4  83  pages, 
and  was  translated  into  French  and 
Japanese.  Early  in  the  present  year 
came  this  new  edition  made  over  by 
Dr.  Gilbert,  who  rewrote  some  of  it 
and  added  much  new  material.  The 
science  has  made  rapid  advance  in 
twenty  years  and  its  fascinating  in- 
terest has  kept  alive  a  vigorous  de- 
mand for  its  literature,  of  which 
there  has  been  no  dearth,  for  the  bib- 
liography of  writings  of  the  past  ten 
years  on  subjects  related  to  plant- 
breding  occupies  59  pages!  How  Do- 
mestic Varieties  Originate,  How  to 
Cross  Plants,  and  The  Forward 
Movement  in  Plant  Breeding  head 
some  of  the  fascinating  chapters  of 
this  interesting  book  of  113  illus- 
trations and  nearly  500   pages. 
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SCHOOL  XKWS  IJIUKKS. 

With  the  September  issue  North 
Carolina  Education  begins  its  tenth 
year.  It  ought  to  have  10,000  sub- 
scribers. 

Mr.  W,.  B.  Edwardp,  for  three 
years  Professor  of  the  Gritton  High 
School,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Jackson  High  School,  Northamp- 
ton County. 

The  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  won  the  silver  cup  offered  by 
the  Greater  Charlotte  Club  in  a 
competitive  military  drill  with  Horn- 
er School   in   Charlotte   last   Month. 

Natural  growth  and  the  compul- 
sory attendance  law  have  swamped 
the  seating  capacity  of  Raleigh  pub- 
lic schools.  It  has  been  a  great 
handicap  and  will  remain  so  until 
remedied  by  equipment  necessary  to 
taive  care  of  the  students. 

Miss  Eliza  Parker  of  Garner, 
Wake  County,  wins  the  Peabody  Col- 
lege scholarship  for  women  and  R. 
S.  Proctor  of  Denver,  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty, the  scholarship  for  men  offered 
this  State  by  Chicago  business  men. 
The  scholarships  are  for  the  summer 
school  only. 

Superintendent  D.  Matt  Thompson 
called  attention  at  the  Statesville 
Schools  Commencement  to  the  fact 
that  it  closes  the  twenty-fourth  year 
since  the  establishment  of  that 
town's  graded  schools.  He  announced 
his  desire  to  make  the  closing  exer- 
cises next  year  a  big  celebration  of 
the  quarter  centennial  by  having  a 
home-coming  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  attended  the  schools. 
And  having  some  of  them  on  the  pro- 
gram of  exercises. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Home  at  Golds- 
boro  hast  just  issued  its  annual  re- 
port. It  has  cared  for  199  boys 
and  girls,  now  has  16  7,  with  an  av- 
erage for  the  year  of  186.  The  actual 
cost  of  maintenance  and  school 
was  $10.39  per  capita  per  month. 
Despite  the  drought  which  so  dam- 
aged the  truck  crops,  the  farm  shows 
a  net  profit  of  $564.20,  while  the 
concert  classes,  which  begin  their 
work  after  school  closes  June  10, 
show  its  net  receipts  to  be  $6,347.39. 


John  J.  Blair,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  will  be 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Summer  School  this 
year.  Mr  Blair  has  not  done  summer 
school  for  two  years.  When  a  mem- 
ber  of     the   Virginia     faculty   three 


years  ago  he  was  accounted  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  successful 
teachers  in  the  Summer  School.  His 
course  in  Drawing  were  very  largely 
attended  and  enthusiastically  prais- 
ed. 


For  the  small  sum  of  $1.25  we  will 
send  the  County  Examiner  and  two 
other  books.  These  are  the  help.s 
you  need  in  preparing  for  an  exami- 
nation. Teachers'  Supply  Company, 
Grayson,   Ky. 


l)ali\v    School   Prize   Winiier.s. 

The  names  of  the  young  people 
who  won  prizes  for  their  work  in 
Dairy  Schools  held  over  the  State 
during  the  past  winter,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Miss  Kathleen  Caldwell, 
Miranda  School,  Mt.  Ulla,  Rowan 
County,  won  the  first  prize  by 
making  a  grade  of  93.75. 

The  winners  of  the  second  and 
third  prizes  were  Miss  Quenn  Duval 
of  Grassy  Creek,  Ashe  County;  and 
Miss  Clyde  Wayman  of  Jefferson, 
respectively. 


When   writing  advertisers,    please   mention 
this   paper. 


JUST  ADOPTED 

For  Reading  Circle  and  Institute 
Work  in  Morth  Carolina 

Charters's  TEACHING  THE  COMMON  BRANCHES 

Sin0e  cop;/,  $1.20.     Postpaid. 

Bryant's  HOW  TO  TELL  STORIES  TO  CHILDREN 

Single  copy,  95  cei\ts.    Postpaid. 

Bryant's  STORIES  TO  TELL  CHILDRt  N 

Single  copy,  95  cents.    Postpaid. 

Full   descriptions  and  quantity  prices  of  these  books 
can  be  obtained  from  the  publishers. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Books  for  Elementary  Sc 

:hools 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  NEW   GEOGRAPHY 

New  Geography,  Fir.st  Book 

—t  .66 

New    Geography,    Seeoud    Book    

--  1.10 

Each  book  also  turnished  iu  parts 

Emerson  &  Bender's  MODERN  ENGLISH 

Book  1,  Elemeutary  Jjossons  iu  Euglisl 

--     .40 

Book  2,  Practical  Euglisli   Grammar  __ 

__     .60 

Baker  &  Carpenter's  LANGUAGE  READERS                          | 

Primer  and  Six  Books 

O'Shea  &  Kellogg  s  HEALTH  SERIES 

Health  Habits  

._     .45 

Health   &    Cleanlines.s 

.55 

The  Body  in  Health 

_.     .65 

Making    the    Most    of    Life 

_     .65 

THE   MACMILLAN    COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York. 
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How  Wilkes  Children  Walked  to 
School. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Tripplett,  who  teaches 
the  school  in  district  No.  6,  Elk  town- 
ship, made  a  report  at  the  teachers' 
meeting  here  of  a  remarkable  record 
of  punctuality  and  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  in  his  school. 
During  the  term  of  five  months  one 
girl  walked  2  50  miles,  another  walk- 
ed 22  5  miles  and  one  boy  walked  2  00 
miles,  in  coming  and  going  between 
their  homes  and  the  school  house.  In 
addition  to  this,  these  pupils  took  as 
many  steps  in  the  school  room  and 
on  the  playground  as  the  others. 
Neither  of  them  missed  a  day  during 
the  term. — Wilkesoro  Patriot. 


North  Carolina  Poems. 

Do  not  forget  that  only  a  few 
copies  of  Brooks's  North  Carolina 
Poems  now  remain  in  the  publishers' 
hands.  It  is  the  latest  collection  of 
our  native  verse,  giving  102  poems 
from  3  7  authors,  and  contains  useful 
notes  and  biographical  sketches, 
adapting  it  readily  to  class  purposes. 
Many  of  the  poems  throw  light  upon 
North  Carolina  history  and  geogra- 
phy and  not  a  few  make  highly  suit- 
able recitations.  It  is  a  desirable 
collection  and  may  be  ordered  from 
North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  in  bright  cloth  binding  for  $1, 
or  in  paper  covers  at  5  0  cents.  Only 
a  few  copies  are  now  left. 


A  School  Prize  Cap. 

A  public  spirited  citizen  of  Chapel 
Hill,  offers  a  beautiful  silver  cup  to 
the  country  school  in  Orange  that 
shows  the  greatest  improvement  in 
grounds,  building  and  equipment 
next  year.  It  is  to  belong  perma- 
nently to  the  school  that  wins  it 
three  years  in  succession. 

It  is  a  generous,  handsome  con- 
tribution to  community  life  and 
spirit  in   Orange. 

(t  calls  for  the  beautitication  of 
school  grounds  with  shade  trees, 
shrubbery,  vines,  lawns  and  flowers; 
for  paint  inside  and  out;  for  cur- 
tains, shades,  and  window  plants; 
for  well  kept  and  modern  furniture, 
teaching  equipment  and  apparatus; 
school  libraries,  sanitary  out-houses, 
sanitary  drinking  water  conven- 
iences, and  so  on. 


The  Institute.?  for  the  Summer. 

The  Institutes  for  teachers  over 
the  State  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
are  to  be  for  thirty  counties  this  sum- 
mer with  thirty-five  or  more  conduc- 
tors, according  to  the  latest  informa- 
tion from  the  department.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  conductors  will  be  an- 
nounced in  a  few  days.  As  yet  a 
number  have  been  arranged. 

The  institutes  will  be  held  in  Alex- 
ander, Alleghany,  Bertie,  Buncombe, 


Camden,  Caswell,  Chowan,  Cleve- 
land, Currituck,  Forsyth,  Hertford, 
Iredell,  Jackson,  Jones,  Martin, 
Mecklenburg,  Mitchell,  Montgomery, 
Moore,  New  Hanover,  Northampton, 
Pasquotank,  Kichmond,  Rockingiiam, 
Scotland,  Swain,         Transylvania, 

Wayne,  Wilson,  Yancey. 


Farm  Life  School  for  the  Sand  Hill.s. 

The  farm-life-school  for  the  Sand 
Hills  will  be  established  at  Eureka 
in  .Moore  County,  four  miles  south 
of  Carthage,  and  will  embrace  parts 
of  the  territory  compi'ised  in  the 
counties  of  Moore,  Hoke,  Lee,  Rich- 
mond and  Montgomery.  In  the  last 
two  months,  $1,5U0  has  been  raised 
by  the  board  of  trade  and  the  wom- 
an's auxiliary.  The  executive  board 
of  the  school  is  composed  of  John  R. 
McQueen,  chairman;  Martin  Ben- 
nett, of  Jackson  Springs;  R.  A.  Der- 
by, Carthage;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Page,  Ab- 
erdeen, and  Mrs.  11.  T.  Seawell,  of 
Carthage.  Mr.  R.  A.  Derby  and  Mr. 
Clyde  Davis  were  in  Raleigh  Tues- 
day conferring  with  the  State  D,'- 
partment  of  Education  in  regard  to 
curriculum  and  other  details  of  the 
school. — State  Journal. 


A   .State  School  Coniniencement. 

(Wadesboro    Messenger    and    Inlclli- 
gencer. ) 

At  least  hair  the  counties  in  the 
State  have  held  or  will  hold  county 
commencements  this  year,  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  be  only  a 
j'ear  or  two  until  a  eommencement 
will  be  held  in  practically  every 
county.  ^Vould  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  to  hold  what  might  be  called  a 
State  commencement  in  Raleigh 
next  year?  The  winners  of  the  vari- 
ous prizes  in  the  county  commence- 
ments might  be  invited  to  the  capi- 
tal, there  to  compete  for  prizes  of 
value  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  If  all  the 
winners  in  the  county  commence- 
ments were  to  attend  the  gathering 
would  be  unwieldy,  but  methods  of 
elimination  could  be  arranged. 


New  Victor  Records. 

Pour  most  Interesting  records  In 
the  series  of  records  of  Ancient  and 
Medieval  Music  are  issued  in  the  list 
of  new  educational  records.  There 
are  also  four  more  of  the  simple  lit- 
tle singing  games  of  the  little  folks 
of  other  lands.  They  are  rendered 
by  the  Victor  Military  Band  and  this 
organization  also  plays  the  "Venus 
Reigen  Waltz"  and  the  "Emperor 
March"  which  will  be  found  excellent 
for  calisthenic  drills.  There  is  one 
more  thing  about  this  list  of  Victor 
Records  and  that  is  "Go  and  hear 
them."  Even  if  there  isn't  a  Victor 
or  Victrola  in  your  home,  you  can 
hear  these  records,  for  any  Victor 
dealer  will  gladly  play  any  of  these 
numbers  for  anyone. 


Do  Yoa  Know  a  Superior 
Summer  School  Faculty? 

All  of  the  following,  together 
with  51  others  named  last  month, 
will  actually  teach  definite  courses 
this  summer: 

Knglish.  Lula  O.  Andrews,  A.  M. ; 
CTHOi-ge  Herbert  Clarke,  A.  M. ;  Susan 
Elizabeth  Davi.s.  A.  E. ;  Roberta  Du- 
Bo.se.  B.S. ;  Mary  Hiner.  Edwin  Minis, 
Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Sewell,  A.B. ;  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  Ph.D;  Henry  N.  Snyder,  James 
B.     Wharey,     Ph.D. 

History.  R.  p.  Brook.s,  Ph.D;  'n'alter 
I..  Fleming,  Ph.D.;  Pred  iM.  Fling,  Ph.D.; 
.St.  George  I-,.  .'Sioilssat,  Ph.D.;  Richard 
E.    AVomack,    A.    B. 

Industrial  Arts.  Drawing:  Marlon  H, 
i-'hute.  B..S. ;  Ida  M.  Cravath,  Eliza- 
beth .Shannon,  Pd.  B. ;  Earl  A.  Warner. 
iUeehanical  Drawing:  H.  E.  Selyidge, 
Pd.E.  .Manual  Training:  Ella  V.  Dobbs, 
A.  M.;  Dwight  J.  Knapp,  Frank  G 
McKlnney,    R.     W.    .Selyidge.    A.     M. 

.Miilhematios.  .lohn  .T.  J.uck.  Ph.D  ■ 
William  P.  ott,  A.  11.;  Margaret  M 
Rose.   A.B. 

Modern  Languages.  George  R.  Jlay- 
Held.  A.  M.;  Andres  Osuna.  A.  M.  ;  P 
R.  Parmenter,  Ph.D.;  Alfred  I.  Roehm 
Ph.D.;    G.    B.    Winton,    A.    M. 

^lusie.      MlUon   Cook;    Ir.  ne   Dunn. 

riiilosophy.  ^^'illianl  I.  I'ranforJ 
Ph.D.;    Josiah    Morse.    Ph.    D. 

rhysical  Education.  Guy  T.  Denton. 
M.U.,  Elsa  Fisher,  Helen'  M.  Jenkins' 
B.    ,S. 

Pliysics.  r.  R.  Fountain,  Ph.D.;  H 
S.    Lipscomb,    A.M. 

I'syehology.  T.  L.  Kelley.  Ph.D.;  Rob- 
ert I\I.  Ogden,  Ph.D.;  Edward  K.  Strong 
Jr..    Ph.D. 

Sociology.       John     Lee     Coulter      Ph  D 
Gus    \V.     Dyer.     Ph.D. 

.Story    Telling.       R.    T.    Wyche. 


Summer  School  will  consist 
practically  of  a  double  ordinary 
summer  school.  A  student  can, 
Iherefore,  attend  summer  school 
from  June  17  to  July  23,  or  from 
July  24  to  Augn.st  28,  or  he  may 
attend  both  terms.  Students  may 
register  for  3  courses  in  each 
term,  thus  gaining  9  units  cred- 
its in  one  term,  or  IS  units  in  two 
terms.  Thus  one-third  of  a  col- 
lege year's  work  may  be  accomp- 
lished. 

(Country  Teacliers  should  note 
especially  that  a  demonstration 
rural  school,  in  addition  to  a 
demonstration  kindergarten  and 
city  grammar  school,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Hetty  S.  Browne, 
Principal  of  the  Farm  School, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Prof.  W.  K. 
Tate.  A  number  of  special  courses 
dealing  with  rural  problems  will 
be  given  in  connection  with  this 
demonstration   work. 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Harnett  and  Columbus  Neck  and 
Neck. 

Superintendent  Ezzell,  of  Harnett, 
reports  10  moonlight  schools  in  his 
county. 

Superintendent  Wooten,  of  Colum- 
bus, reports  the  same  number  (10) 
in  his  county. 

Both  men  declare  they  will  soon 
have  as  many  more.  Just  now  the 
two  counties  are  neck  and  neclt  in 
the  race. — News  Letter, 


At  tile  Maitin  County   Conunence- 
nient. 

One  of  the  happiest  men  of  the  en- 
tire county  was  R.  J.  Peele,  now 
clerk  of  the  court  of  Martin  County, 
but  who  formerly  was  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  many  years. 
On  this  day  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  county  presented  Mr.  Peele 
with  a  very  handsome  watch  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
for  his  kindness  and  courteous  atten- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  Martin  County 
when  he  was  superintendent  The 
watch  has  the  initials  "R.  J.  P."  on 
the  face,  and  on  the  inside  following" 
inscription:  "To  R.  J.  Peele,  former 
Superintendent  of  Education  of  Mar- 
tin County  from  teachers,  scholars 
and  friends  of  the  county." — News 
and  Observer. 


Number  of  .Moonliglit  Schools  in  the 
State. 

Thanks  to  the  State  Department  at 
Raleigh  and  to  the  kindness  of  vari- 
ous county  superintendents  the  Uni- 
versity News  Letter  is  able  to  pre- 
sent herewith  a  fairly  complete  list 
of  the  number  of  Moonlight  schools 
so  far  established  in  the  various 
counties. 

Counties        with 
school:      Alamance, 
Caldell,     Camden 
kee,       Cleveland, 


one      moonlight 

Anson,      .\she, 

(negro),     Chero- 

Lee,        Randolph, 


Scotland,     Transylvania, 


two      moonlight 
Forsyth,    Greene, 


Richmond, 
Watauga. 

Counties  with 
schools:  Durham, 
Sampson. 

Cabarrus,  Gaston  and  Person  are 
counties  with  three  each;  Orange  has 
four;  Edgecombe,  5;  Beaufort,  Har- 
nett and  Johnston,  ten  each. 

Columbus  leads  the  list  with  thir- 
teen, a  grand  total  of  eighty. — News 
Letter. 


Jackson  Training  School  Pi-ovided 
For. 

The  State  gives  $1S,000  a  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  at  Concord.  The 
Legislature  has  given  $18,500  by 
which  the  school  will  be  enabled  to 
secure  needed  permanent  improve- 
ments,   included   in   which    will   be   a 


water  supply,  and  provision  has  been 
al  dormitory,  whereby  room  may  be 
made  for  tlie  accommodation  of  a 
number  of  boys  who  have  been  on 
t;lie  waiting  list.  The  money  pro- 
vided for  this  institution  will  be  well 
applied.  Tliere  are  few  public  insti- 
tutions in  North  Carolina  serving  a 
more  useful  purpose  than  the  Jack- 
son Training  School  and  the  recog- 
nition given  of  this  fact  by  the  Leg- 
islature is  one  of  the  many  fine 
things  that  will  go  to  the  credit  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1915. — ■ 
Charlotte  Observer. 


Boys'  Corn  Clubs. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  In  North 
Carolina,    reports    that    $30,000    was 


added  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  by 
made  for  the  erection  of  an  addition- 
boys  enrolled  in  these  clubs  and  only 
96G  of  them  made  the  final  report. 
This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  ex- 
treme drougth  prevalent  over  a  large 
part  of  the  State  last  summer.  The 
boys  grew  corn,  but  their  yield  was 
6uch  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  them 
to  report.  These  clubs  reporting 
show  an  average  yield  of  58.2  bush- 
els per  acre  at  a  cost  of  46  1-2  cents 
per  bushel.  This  is  about  three 
times  the  average  yield  of  the  State, 
and  after  charging  the  boys  for  the 
land,  the  manure  and  fertilizer  and 
for  all  time  used  by  boy  and  the 
teams,  these  boys  have  a  profit  of 
nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  on  the 
corn  grown,  at  present  prices  for 
corn. 


Special  Train  Tours 

Independent  Trips 

Tours  One  Way  Through  the  Paaama 

Canal  and  Special  Train  Overland 


TO  THE 


California  Expositions 

nimiNO 

eJooe — el  oI>^~  August 

VI.\   THE 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 

The  'i'ours  will  consume  2C  to  5  0  days,  including  ALL  EXPENSES, 
such  as  Railroad  and  Steamship  fares;  Pullman  and  stateroom  berths; 
dining  car  and  steamship  meals;  the  highest  class  hotels  on  American 
plan,  excepting  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  where  rooms  only  are 
furnished;   attractive  sightseeing  and  side-trips. 

Many  Diverse  Routes 

Including  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Cripple  Ci'eek,  Pike's  Peak,  Royal 
(iorge.  Salt  Ijake  City,  Yellowstone  Xatiimal  I'ark,  Grand  Canyon  of 
.Arizona,  Orange  Groves  of  Southern  California,  Sa'n  Diego,  l/os  .Angeles, 
Coast  of  California,  .San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Paget  Sound,  Vic- 
toria, Vancouvei',  the  Canadian  Rocky  .Mountains,  St.  Paul  .and  Chicago. 

All  trains  equipped  with  ALL  STEKL  Pullman,  drawing  room,  state- 
room compartment  and  observation  cars  and  diners  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  our  parties  for  the  entire  trip.  Personally  conducted  and  satisfactorily 
chaperoned.     Ladies  unescorted  assured  of  every  attention. 

The  highest  class  of  service  and  the  "BEST  OP  EAT^BYTHING"  every- 
where. 

Write   for   booklet   and    detailed    information. 

Gattis  Tourist  Agency 


Tourist  Agents,  S.   A.  L.   Ry. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


■J 
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Planning    for    Anti-Typhoid    Cam- 
I)aigns. 

Anuouncement  has  just  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  in  a  few  counties 
in  the  State  where  the  best  assur- 
ance of  co-operation  can  be  secured 
the  State  Board  of  Health  will  con- 
duct extensive  anti-typhoid  treat- 
ment campaigns  this  summer.  These 
campaigns  will  begin  Junelo.  They 
will  continue  for  six  weeks  in  about 
five  or  six  counties  and  then  move 
on  to  five  or  six  otlier  counties.  Defi- 
nite announcement  as  to  the  coun- 
ties to  receive  the  benefit  of  such 
campaigns  will  not  be  made  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Since  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  cover  more  than  a  few 
counties  in  this  way  with  the  limit- 
ed funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board,  only  those  counties  that  give 
the  best  assurance  of  hearty-co-oper- 
ation in  this  matter  will  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  plan  is  to  hold  a  free  public 
antityphoid  treatment  dispensary  in 
about  six  different  parts  of  the 
county  and  visit  each  one  of  these 
points  once  a  week  in  turn.  Three 
treatments  against  typhoid  are  re- 
quired to  immunize.  These  treat- 
ments are  given  a  week  apart. 

While  the  treatment  will  be  given 
absolutely  free,  a  small  share  of  the 
expense  will  be  borne  by  the  county, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  State.  The 


TEMPTING  NEW  MAPS 

for  the  Teacher  of 

Geography. 

Each  map  is  alone  in  its  class.  The 
Map  of  South  America  by  Goode  pre- 
sents features  never  before  entered  in 
a  school  map,  and  the  others  fill  a 
place     hitherto     vacant. 

South  America 

Goode  Political  Series 

is  a  magnificent  map  of  special  inter- 
est at  this  time.  The  very  latest  ex- 
pression in  data,  it  shows  the  Panama 
Canal,  Gulf,  Caribbean  Sea,  the  great 
steamship  in  all  their  promise,  and  rail- 
road lines.  Roose\'eIt's  river  entered  by 
his   own   hand. 

ChamberUii's  Map  of  Xorth  Ameri- 
ca During  the  Great  Ice  Age 

By  Thotnas  C.  Ciiatnberlin,  of  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  Cliicago 

has  no  rival.  This  map  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  get  at  most  interesting 
facts  of  physical  geography,  and  won- 
derfully   enliven    his    classes. 

Van  Cleef'.s  Rainfall    Map    of    the 

United  States. 

By  Euiiene  Van  Clcef.  Professor  of  Geo- 
graphy, Normal  Scliool.  Diihith,  Minn. 

This  also  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
A  complete,  accurate,  and  scientific  wall 
map  of  normal  annual  precipitation  in 
the  United  States.  "Long  needed."  says 
Professor    DeC.    Ward    of   Harvard. 

Write    for    descriptive    matter. 

Rand  McNaily  &  Company 

Chicago  New    York 


value  of  such  an  offer  will  be  readily 
seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
usual  charge  for  such  treatment  or 
immunization  ranges  from  7.5  cents 
to    $3. 

The  protection  from  such  treat- 
ment is  truly  great.  In  the  army  and 
navy,  where  it  is  compulsory,  ty- 
phoid has  been  practically  wiped 
out,  there  being  only  about  one  case 
of  typhoid  now  where  before  there 
was  a  hundred.  Furthermore,  it  is 
absolutely  safe,  and  practically  pain- 
less.     It   produces   no   open   sore. 

It  is  expected  that  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  in  counties  where 
free  dispensaries  are  held  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  simple  treatment 
with   the   result     that     hundreds   of 


cases  and  deaths  from  typhoid  will 
be  prevented  not  only  this  year  but 
for  several  years  to  come. 

Persons  interested  in  having  such 
such  campaigns  In  their  county  can 
secure  full  information  by  writing" 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 

If  preparing  for  an  examination, 
you  should  take  a  Correspondence 
Course  with  the  Grayson  Normal. 
Special  offer  is  made  and  and  work  is 
given  until  you  secure  the  certificate 
desired.  The  work  is  prepared  by 
the  author  of  the  County  Examiner. 
For  particulars  write  the  Grayson 
Normal,  Grayson,  Ky. 

Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 


New  Books  For 

Teachers'  Reading  Circle— 1915 

Charters'  Teaching  of  the  Common  Branches, 
$1.20  Postpaid. 

Bryant's  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children, 
$0.95  Postpaid. 

Bryant's  Stories  to  Tell  Children, 
$0,95  Postpaid. 

Write  us  for  whatever  is  needed  in  books  and 
school  supplies. 


Alfred  Williams  and  Company, 


Raleigh, North  Carolina. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 

The  New  Bulletin  Issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Contains  Definite 
Directions  for  the  First  Month 

WITH 

he  Hoi/rell  Primer. 

IN  ADDITION  IT  JVIAICES  PROVISION  FOR 

Teaching  Writing 

Language  Exercises  • 

Seat  Work. 


The  bulletin  is  supplied  free  of  cost  to  teachers  in  North 
Carolina.     Apply  to  your  County  Superintendent. 
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North    Carolina     to     Have     Part     In 

Government    Health    Exhibit    at 

Panama-Pacific    Exposition. 

That  Norlti  Carolina  shall  have 
a  part  in  the  Government  Health 
Exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
poBition  next  year  at  San  Francisco, 
l8  the  request  from  the  Cihldren's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  has  been  called  on  to  con- 
tribute Its  model  village,  a  part  of 
the  Board's  Better  Health  Exhibit, 
as  a  representative  feature  of  its  bet- 
ter  health   work. 

This  village,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  births  in  the  homes  is  shown 
by  lighted  windows  and  the  num- 
ber of  baby  deaths  by  the  lights  go- 
ing out  at  the  windows  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau through  North  Carolina's  re- 
cent health  exhibit  at  the  .American 
Public  Health  Association  at  Jack- 
sonville. Florida.  The  model,  that 
has  not  failed  to  attract  national  at- 
tention, is  original  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  being  the  exclus- 
ive work  of  that  Board. 


Sweeping  Educational   Reform  for 
Russia. 

News  has  been  received  in  this 
country  that  the  second  wide  sweep- 
ing reform  to  be  effected  in  Russia 
will  be  compulsory  education.  The 
letter  states  that  M.  Kasso.  minister 
of  instruction  and  religion,  is  formu- 
lating a  decree  to  be  issued  on  the 
termination  of  the  present  hostilities 
and  to  be  in  full  effect  throughout 
the  empire  after  a  period  of  five 
years.  The  matter  is  being  discuss- 
ed by  the  ministers  of  the  Czar's 
cabinet.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  zemstvos,  or  local  govern- 
ment bodies,  will  heartily  welcome 
the  new  move  in  education  and  give 
it  financial   support. 

Prior  to  the  revolution  in  1905 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  Rus- 
sia as  regards  education,  and  since 
then,  in  spite  of  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  matter  by  successive 
dumas,  no  considerable  or  perma- 
nent reforms  have  been  affected.  The 
autocracy's  distrust  of  the  dissemi- 
nation of  western  ideas  of  govern- 
ment through  free  schools  baffled 
attempts  at  improvement  in  public 
instruction  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  While  the  standard  of  uni- 
versity instruction  is  high  in  Rus- 
sia the  state  of  the  secondary  and 
primary  schools  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

Most  of  the  primary  education  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction  and  the  holy 
synod.  The  parish  priests  are  gen- 
erally too  busy  to  give  much  atten- 


tion to  their  schools,  and  their  as- 
sistants are  half-educated  and  un- 
derpaid. The  one  good  feature  of 
the  Russian  primary  school  system 
Is  the  practical  instruction  given  in 
gardening,  beekeeping  and  manual 
training. 


Sheridan's   Teachers'    Agency. 

Special  service  for  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers and  schools.  Under  management  of 
e.xperienced    teachers. 

Personal  attention,  business  methods,  rea- 
sonable   terms. 

For    Register    and    New    Manual,    address: 

Sheridan's    Teachers*    Agency,    Clxarlotte 
N.  l\ 


The  Ideal  Summer  School 


AX 


UIVIVE^SIXY  OF  VIRGINIA 
JUME  22— AUGUST  5. 

Expert  instructors  in  the  most  picturesque  environment.  Among 
the  prominent  teachers  will  be  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  the  Bird  Man: 
Dr.  Geo.  A.  Wauchope,  Dr.  A.  Macmahon,  Columbia  University;  Lud- 
low Griscom,  Willouby  Reade  in  Public  Speaking;  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith;  Dr.  T.  W.  Page;  Miss  Sara  C.  Brooks,  Richmond  City 
Noi-mal;  Dr.  J.  C.  Metcalf,  Richmond  College;  Raymond  McFarland. 
of  Vermont,  Miss  Florence  Fox,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education;  Hugh  S. 
Worthingtou.  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  Alfred  L  Hall-Quest, 
expert   in    Supervised   Study. 

Among  the  many  attractive  courses  will  be  the  enlarged  course  in 
Getgraphy:  the  School  of  Art;  Manual  Training  Department;  School 
of  Music;  Library  Methods  and  particularly  effective  courses  in  Span- 
ish  and  Domestic  Art. 

Iwelve  L.vceum  Attractions;   Pageant;   Choruses;   Greek  Dances. 

A    Special    Summer   High    School    with    Supervised   Study. 

Excursl.ins  to  Old  Point.  Luray  Caverns,  Monticello,  Washington 
and  Panama  Exposition  in  California.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Summer  School, UnivcrsHy,  Virginia. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SUMMffi  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


Twenty-Eighth  Session: 


June  13-Jul5  30,  1915. 


THE  TERM — The  twenty-eighth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for 
Teachers  -will  open  on  June  15th  and  continue  for  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
exclusive  of  registration  and  examination  periods,  closing  July  30th.  The 
days  for  registration  will  be  June  15  th  and  16tli. 

THE  P.'VCUIjTY. — A  strong  faculty  of  specialists  and  successful  teachers 
and  superintendents,  chosen  because  of  their  recognized  ability  In  their 
particular  fields  and  their  special  fitness  for  the  work  they  are  to  do. 

FOR  WHO.>.r  COLTRSES  ARE  PLAXXED. — Professional  and  Cultural 
Courses  are  planned  for 

1.  Teacliers    of    Primary    Grades;    and    Teachers    of    Grammar    Grades. 

2.  Higli  School  Teachers  and  Principals. 

3.  Teacliers  of  Special  Subjects. 

4.  County  and  City  Superintendents  and   Supervisors. 

5.  Candidates  for  Admission  to  College  who  wish  to  make  up  deficiences  in  entrance 
retiuirements. 

6.  Teachers  who  expect  to  take  tlte  State  Examination  for  Professional  Certificates 
in   July,    whether   applj'ing   for   tiie   original   certificate,    renewal,    or  additional    credit. 

7.  College  and  University  Students  wlio  desire  to  earn  extra  credit  towards  the  A.  B. 
tlegree. 

S.  Students,  Teachers,  and  others  wishing  to  pursue  Professional  and  Cultural  Cnurses 
leading    to    tlie    A.    B.    and    A.    M.    degrees. 

COirRSES  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CREDIT. — Many  of  the 
courses  offered  count  for  credit  towards  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 
Graduates  of  standard  colleges  may,  in  four  summers,  complete  work 
leading  to  the  A.  JI.  degree.  To  undergraduates  the  opportunity  is  of- 
fered to  pursue  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree. 

WRITE  FOR  CO.-^IPLETE  ANNOUXCE.AIET.— A  Bulletin  containing  de- 
tailed information  as  to  the  courses  offered  In  the  various  departments, 
the   list  of   Instructors,    lecturers,   etc,   will   be   ready   about   the   last   of 
March.     This  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  anyone  Interested. 
For  further  Information,  address         N.  W.  WALKER, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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School    and    Home    Gardening. 

With  a  special  appropriation  from 
Congress,  ihe  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  has  just  begun  th^ 
work  of  investigation  and  promotion 
of  home  and  school  gardens.  The 
new  division  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  specialist  in  school  gard- 
ening and  assistant,  both  of  whom 
are  to  be  experts  in  this  form  of 
educational  activity.  Miss  Ethel 
Gowans,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  is  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the   work. 

By  means  of  personal  visitation, 
correspondence,  and  publications  it 
is  the  plan  of  the  Bureau  to  co- 
operate with  school  boards  through- 
out the  United  States  in  school  and 
school  work.  Investigation  has  al- 
ready shown  that  many  cities  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  school 
gardens,  but  practically  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  available. 
The  first  task  of  the  division  will  be 
to  supply  this  information. 

Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  every 
city  school  will  have  a  teacher  em- 
ployed twelve  months  in  the  year 
who  knows  gardening  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  During  the 
school  year  this  teacher  will  give  in- 
formation in  nature  study,  elemen- 
tary  science  and   gardening   in      the 


morning    and    in    the    afternoon    di-      sures  greater   success   for   the  gard- 


rect  the  gardens  at  the  homes  of 
the  children.  During  the  summer 
vacation  the  teacher  will  devote  all 
the  time  of  directing  the  garden 
work. 

The  close  supervision  that  such  a 
teacher   will   be   able   to   give  all   in- 


ens  and  will  familiarize  the  child- 
ren with  the  poblems  of  plant  pro- 
duction and  utilization.  By  a  co- 
operative method  all  surplus  vege- 
tables and  fruits  will  either  be 
marketed  or  canned  and  preserved 
for   sale. 


East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School 

A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  pubUe  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.  Sum- 
mer Term  begins  June  15,  1915. 

For  Summer  Term  Bulletin,  address 

C  W,  Wilson,  Director, 

Greenville,  N.  C. 


The  State  NormaH  and  Industrial  College. 

Summer  Session  June  and  July,  191S. 

PROFESSION. tL,   COIAEGIATE   AND  SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR 

1.  Teachers  wishing  special  work  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  (primary,  grammar 
and  high  school). 

2.  Teachers  desiring  advanced  or  collegiate  courses  in  Philosophy,  Science,  Psychology  and  His- 
tory of  Education. 

3.  Teachers  of  special  subjects,  such  as  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing 
and  Manual  Arts. 

4.  High  school  teachers  who  desire  advanced  work  along  the  line  of  their  specialties.     .    ' 

5.  College  students  who  wish  to  earn  credit  or  remove  conditions. 

6.  students  preparing  for  College. 

7.  Mothers,    wives   and    home-makers    who    feel  the  need  of  special  work  in  Home  Economics. 
D.\TE 

The  Collegiate  Courses  will  begin  June  1st  and  close  July  27th. 

The   regular   Teacher   Training   Courses   will   begin  June  15th  and  end  July  27th. 

The    Teachers'    Institute    Courses    will    be   given  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, beginning  July  13th  and  closing  July  27th. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The   Training   School   will    be   conducted    during   the    Summer    Session,    where    abundant    oppor- 
tunity will   be  afforded   for  observation   and   practice  teaching. 
SPECIAL   LECTURES   AND   CONFERENCES. 

In  addition   to  the  regular  courses  offered  there  will  be  a  number  of  special  lectures  on  timely 
and  interesting  subjects.     There  will  also  be  round-table   discussions   and   conferences   relating   to 
the  various   phases   of  school   work — primary,   grammar,  and  high  school. 
RECREATION. 

At  least  once  each  week  while  the  Summer  Session  is  in  progress,  one  evening  will  be  given  to 
recreation  and  entertainment. 
LIVING  ARRANGE.AIENTS. 

The  dormitories  of  the  College  are  modern  in  every  respect,  and  students  who  secure  rooms 
in  these  dormitories  will  have  comfortable  and  congenial  surroundings.  The  cost  of  board,  laun- 
dry  and  other  supplies  will   be  as  small   as  possible.     There  will  be  no  charge  tor  tuition. 

A  Bulletin  giving  full  information  will  be  mailed  on  application.         Address: 

JULIUS  I.  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


June,  1915.] 
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DAVIS  AND  LINGHAM'S 

Business  English  and  Correspondence 

By  Roy  Davis,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Clarence  H.  Lingham 

This  book  luis  ;icliir'\r'(l  tln'  immoili;it>'  ;iii<l  -widespread  success  wliieh  usu- 
ally attends  a.  voluuie  directly  prepan-il  to  lll^•cl  a  definite  demand  on  tlie 
part  of  our  schools.  Within  nioderale  compass  it  provides  ;i  well-rounded 
exposition  of  the  fundamentals  oi'  Eiigiisli  ;iiid,  ils  relation  to  business  coia-e- 
spondence. 

Every  par:ig;ra|ih,  e\i.'i'y  exercise,  cuTrcIs  !;oiiii'  I'oinmon  lault,  or  estab- 
lishes some  necessary  \irtue  in  Enu'lish  i'X|iri'ss)Mn.  Th"  VMliiiim  inidiidrs 
reviews  of  i;rainmar.  s|)cllini;',  iiiimdn;!  lieu,  iioil  convjiosilioii,  and  a  thor- 
ough trealmmt  of  let tcr-writing.  ad\'ei-li  rminls,  reports,  and.  business  pa- 
pers. It  is  eomprehensi\c  and  com|)act,  yet  ver.y  eleai',  admirably  halaneerl, 
and  absolutely  up-to-date. 

310  Pages,  fl.OO. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publisliers 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


anguage  Series 


THE  PUBLICATION  IN  JUNE,  1914,  OE, [THE 


SECONO  LANGUAGE  BOOK 

FOR  GRADES  KIVE  A.ISID  SIX 

marks  the  second  important  step  in  the  teaching  of  huisuage  to  young  chil'lren  by  means 
of  a  well  organized  and  constructive  method  founded  upon  story-teUing,  dramatization, 
and  other  mediums  which  appeal  directly  to  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  the  child. 

The  Aldine  First  Language  Book,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four,  published  in  1913,  was 
received  with  the  highest  tavor.  Its  merit  was  immediately  and  widely  recognized,  and 
as  a  result,  the  book  was  at  once  introduced  in'.o  a  large  number  of  leading  school  sys- 
tems.    The  Second  Book  has  met  with  equal  favor. 

The  most  important  innovation  of  the  Aldine  Language  Method  is  the  publication  of  a 
comprehensive  Teachers'  Manual:  Part  One  for  Grades  Three  and  F'our,  and  Part  Two 
for  Grades  Five  and  Six.  The  Manual  is  explicit  in  showing  the  teacher  every  step  that 
has  made  the  use  of  the  Aldine  Language  Method  so  conspicuously  successful. 


NEWSON  &  CO 

73  Fifth  Avenue, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Standard  Steei  School  Desk 

Combines,  as  Will  be  Found  in  no  Other,  the  Greatest  Strength,  the  Maximum  of  Comfort 
and   Convenience,    the   Acme  of  Design  and  Finish. 
ONE-PIEOED  DOUBLE  PRESSED  STEEL  STANDARDS 
NO  WELDING  TOGETHER  OF  SEPARATE  PARTS 
WARRANTED  ABSOLUTELY  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 
Maiifuetui'ed  by 

New  Jersey  School-Church  Furniture  Company 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 
Established  1870.    The  Oldest  and  Most  Modernly  Equipped  Factory  of  its  Kind. 


The  Standards  are  each  made  from  one 
piece  of  pressed  steel  bent,  at  right  angles, 
forming  a  four-walled  hollow  construction. 
This  one-piece  formation,  from  the  highest 
grade  of  carbon  steel  does  away  with  the 
former  objectionable  requirement  of  riveting 
or  welding  separate  parts  together.  It  is 
this  one-piece  construction,  in  connection 
with  the  method  of  fastening  to  the  woods, 
which  give  the  desk  its  great  strength  and 
rigidity. 

The  woodwork  of  the  Standard  is  fastened 
to  the  steel  by  means  of  dovetailing  lugs. 
The  steel  Standards  have  flanges  or  tongues 
projecting  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the 
woodwork.  It  is  a  simple,  easy  and  effective 
fastening. 

The  Standards  are  of  the  most  sanitary 
Xiattern,  being  absolutely  free  from  all  fili- 
gree work  upon  which  dust  and  dirt  always 
collect.  This  plainness  and  simplicity  tend 
to  enhance  the  general  pleasing  appearance 
of  the  desk. 

The  finish  of  the  Standards  is  a  rich  olive 
green  japan,  baked  on. 

The  woodwork  is  of  genuine  cherry  or 
maple. 

The  finish  consists  of  several  thin  coats  of 
shellac  varnish,  each  coat  allowed  to  harden 
before  the  next  is  applied.  This  finish  is 
practically  impervious  to  the  moisture  and 
dampness  from  wet  clothing,  perspiring 
hands,  cleaning  cloths,  unheated  buildings, 
etc.,  and  it  will  wear  almost  indefinitely  from 
ordinary  use. 

The  seat  and  back  are  shaped  to  fit  the 
individual  form  and  to  give  the  utmost  com- 
fort. 


The  seat  folds  up  close  to  the  back,  thereby 
giving  the  pupil  ample  room  to  step  in  and 
out  without  crouching  and  also  giving  the 
janitor  more  facility  in  sweeping. 

The  seat  hinge  is  extremely  simple,  but  of 
the  most  noiseless  and  enduring  construction. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  about  it  to  get 
out  of  order. 

The  shelf  slants  to  the  back,  thereby  giving 
more  space  without  interfering  with  the  pu- 
pil's knees,  and  has  openings  through  which 
the  dust  and  dirt  fall.  These  openings  also 
provide  for  ventilation.  It  is  made  of  good 
heavy  material,  firmjy  held  in  place,  and  is 
varnished  upon  both  sides. 

Instead  of  a  groove  being  cut  into  the  top, 
a  metal  rack  is  provided  for  pens  and  pen- 
cils. This  gives  more  writing  space  and 
leaves  no  excuse  for  ink  stains  in  the  wood. 
The  top,  being  free  from  these  ink  stains,  can 
be  easily  refinished  any  time. 

A  pneumatic  inkwell,  with  a  noiseless  and 
)ion-eorroding  cover  and  finished  to  match 
the  metal  work,  is  put  in  each  desk,  except 
the  small  sizes,   (No.  5  and  No.  6.) 

On  account  of  its  great  simplicity  and 
strength  of  construction,  combined  with  light 
weight  and  also  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  put  together,  this  desk  is 
particularly  desirable  for  distant  shipment. 
Shipments  are  made  in  "Knocked  Down" 
sliape;  carefully  packed,  with  the  contents 
plainly  marked  on  each  case,  and  a  detailed 
[lacking  list  is  placed  inside. 

This  desk  is  offered  as  the  perfect  and 
ci'owning  achievement  of  almost  a  half-cen- 
tury's experience.. 

Ask  for  complete  circular  and  delivered 
prices.  ■ 


SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 


.     RALEIGH,  N.   C— NORFOLK,  VA. 

Distrbutors,  Virginia,  Carolinas,  Georgia. 


